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MEMORIAL DAY, 1899. 


By Isaac W. F. Earon, 


Of Bigelow's Light Artillery, Army of the Potomac. 


W FE gather where our soldiers sleep 
In spring's departing hours, 
The memory of the brare to keep, 
And strew their graves with flowers. 


One sleeps beneath the Northern pine, 
Crowned with the victors wreath ; 

Another where the Southern vine 
Weeps oer the dust beneath. 


But soft the azure skies surround, 
And white’ the lilies bloom, 

To deck the lowly Southern mound 
Or wreathe the Northern tomb. 


For he who rests beneath the palm 
Strove in a hero’s' part; 

Misguided may have been the arm, 
But valiant was the heart. 


Now, but one foe their sous do dbrace— 
One cause their bosom thrills. 

Look! see one flag above them wave 
Upon the Cuban hills. 


O, gray-haired heroes! ye who stand 
Where once did paths divide, 

Place ye the wreath with clasped hand— 
Your dead sleep side by side. 


“THE NEXT INSTANT HE WAS DOWN ON HIS KNEES BESIDE HER, AND AGAIN HIS LIPS 
WERE PRESSED UPON HER HAND.” 


DRAWN BY ALBERT B, WENZELL. 


INustrating “ April Bloom,” the new serial story by Egerton Castle, author of * The Pride of Jennico.” 
See page 49. 
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THE UNITED STATES ARMY, AND ITS 
COMMANDERS. 


By Major-GENERAL NELSON A, MILES, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


Iliustrated, by special permission, from the official portraits in the War Department, Washington, D. C. 


T is an inspiring thought that the com- 
manders of the American Army in the 
past, who, by their achievements, have 
placed their names in the front rank of 
illustrious men, were scrupulously honest, 
both in their private life and public 
character. Washington, the best rounded 
patriot, soldier and statesman that ever 
walked the earth, the embodiment of the 
grandest and loftiest traits of character, did 
not hesitate to say: ‘‘I hold the maxim no 
less applicable to public than to private affairs, 
that honesty is always the best policy.’’ His 
whole life, public and private, was an exem- 
plification of his firm belief in that maxim. 
In his Farewell Address he laid down as one of 
the prime rules for national guidance the injunction : 
‘Observe good faith and justice toward all nations.’’ 

Of Washington it has been aptly said that, having 
GENERAL MILES oN His 0 Views which required concealment, his real and his 

FAVORITE HORSE. avowed motives were identical ; and his whole cor- 
respondence does not furnish a single clause from which eyen’ an enemy 
could infer that he was capable under any circumstances of stooping to 
duplicity. His purposes were always upright, and his means always pure. 
Among other elements of his success, especially as a military chieftain, were 
his early training and experience in engineering, a magnificent physique, 
abounding with vitality and the spirit of enterprise, and a familiarity with 
camp life among the wild Indians of the virgin forests, fields and mountains. 
By his early communion with Nature in her solitudes he acquired or strength- 
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ened the will to do and to dare; and to the knowledge there gained he added 
the good fortune of being in a position to equip himself with knowledge 
derived from study and the refining influences of the best social advantages of 
his age and generation. 

It was therefore no accident, but his recognized fitness, which placed him 
in the supreme leadership of the armies of the infant republic that had risen 
to assert its independence of the mighty British Empire—the empire which, 
during the centuries of its colonial growth, had never lost a colony. In the 
position to which Washington was called, and which he accepted fearlessly, 
he knew well that if he failed of success he must pay the penalty of his life. 
By his wisdom, sagacity and sterling integrity—by his determination, and at 
the same time through his candor, he inspired the confidence of his officers 
and men, as well as of all his fellow-countrymen, and thus molded and con- 
trolled public sentiment through adversity and disaster and gloom to final 
success. 

Yet, with it all, no man was ever more a mark for the shafts of envy, jeal- 
ousy and malice than was Washington. No one was ever more severely 
criticised, reviled and vilified than was he. However, the attacks of his ene- 
mies, as poisoned darts upon the bright armor of truth, fell harmless from the 
character with which his 
whole life was mailed. 
The splendid gallantry 
of his acts in battle, the 
wise, judicious strategy 
and = generalship dis - 
played in his campaigns, 
and the noble principles 
of justice, integrity and 
honor that characterized 
all his official acts have 
been the chart, the com- 
pass, the beacon light of 
the American Army for 
a hundred years. 

From the time that 
Washington, on the 19th 
of December, 1783, re- 
signed his commission to 
Congress, until he was 
again called to the com- 
mand, July 38d, 1798, 
there were four com- 
manders of the United 
States Army — Harmer, 
St. Clair, Wayne and 
Wilkinson, The first 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, INSPECTOR-GENERAL. named assumed com- 
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LIEUTE 


\T-GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


mand in the September succeeding the inauguration of our first President 
under the Constitution, in 1789. Harmer was succeeded March 4th, 1791, 
by Arthur St. Clair. 

reneral St. Clair had served with distinction at Louisburg and Quebec, and 
performed other services in the French and Indian wars, as well as throughout 
the War of the Revolution. He had been president of Congress and governor 
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of the Northwest Territory. But while in command of the army, in 1791, he 
was badly defeated in battle with the Indians near the Miami villages, and 
soon thereafter resigned his command. 

He was succeeded March 5th, 1792, by Major-General Wayne, or ‘‘ Mad 
Anthony,’’ as he was affectionately styled by his soldiers, because of the 
ardor he had displayed in battle. It was he who had carried Stony Point 
about the middle of July, 1779, in a night assault with bayonets alone and 
without firing a single gun, and, in the midst of the heat of the assault, fall- 
ing wounded, exclaimed : ‘‘ Forward, my brave fellows, forward !’—then in 
a low tone to the aides who had hastily gathered about him: ‘‘ Assist me: 
if mortally wounded I will die in the fort.’”’ It was first feared that the im- 
petuosity of the new commander-in-chief would render him unfit to cope with 
a foe remarkable for caution ; but the skill and bravery with which he fought 
and triumphed over the Indians very soon vindicated the wisdom of his 
selection by Washington. 

Upon the death of General Wayne, he was succeeded by General James 
Wilkinson, December 15th, 1796. Wilkinson was known as a politician rather 
than a soldier. He had, however, been made conspicuous by having had 
command of Wayne’s right wing at the victory of Maumee. 

When war with France seemed inevitable, in 1798, George Washington was 
called a second time as general-in-chief to the command of the Army of the 
United States. After the death of Washington, Alexander Hamilton was for a 
brief period the senior officer of the army. Wilkinson was the next senior 
officer of the army, from June 15th, 1800, until January 27th, 1812, when he 
was superseded by General Dearborn. 

During the war of 1812-1815, the Secretary of War assumed direct control 
of military matters, and at one time established his headquarters at Sackett’s 
Harbor, N. Y. It was during this time that disaster and serious misfortune 
befell the nation. The Capitol at Washington was captured, sacked and 
burned, and Canada was lost to our Republic, possibly forever. 

Jackson’s brilliant achievements, with 
the minimum loss of life, went far to re- 
trieve the failures of others. 

Long after the war was over, the Secre- 
tary of War explained his conduct by 
saying that from the lateness of the sea- 
son, the inclemency of the weather and 
the continued indisposition of the com- 
manding general, he had expected that 
the campaign would end as it did ‘‘ with 
the disgrace of doing nothing.”’ 

The spectacle of the Secretary of War 
hastening to the frontier, planning an ex- 
pedition which he knew must fail, yet 
collecting troops and stores at an immense 
cost, and sending forth his generals with 
MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES WILKINSON. assurances that he believed they would 
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succeed, was humiliating enough ; but 
what followed was so much more so, that 
we may well decline to pursue the subject 
further. 

General Wilkinson disconnected himself 
from the army and went to Mexico, where 
he died, December 28th, 1825. 

General Henry Dearborn, who succeeded 
Wilkinson as senior major-general of the 
army, appears to have been unfortunate 
as a commander. General Jacob Brown 
assumed command June 21st, 1821, and 
retained it until his death, February 24th, 
1828. Brown was of Quaker parentage, 
born in Bucks County, Pennsylvania. He 
received his education in the public 
schools, and at the age of cighteen be- 
came a public school teacher himself, 
first in his native State, then in New 
Jersey, then in New York. With his 
savings he purchased some Government 
land in the northwestern part of the State of New York, and proceeded to 
improve it. When the war with England broke out in 1812, and New 
York State was threatened with invasion from across the Canadian border, 
Brown was appointed to the command of a body of the State militia of 
that section. His career illustrates the fact that, however beneficial and 
advantageous a regular military education may be, the true soldier is born, 
not made by such education. Brown’s career was so brilliant that the 
Government of the United States tendered him a command, first with the 
rank of colonel in the regular army, which he declined ; later with that of 
brigadier, and finally of major-general, which he was induced to accept. To 
great personal bravery he united a moral courage comparable to that. of 
Washington, and a firmness and decision of character that left no room for 
doubt as to his aims and his views concerning any question upon which he 
was entitled to express himself. His order on assuming command of the 
army was a production worthy to stand with Washington’s Farewell Address, 
and a few sentences therefrom may be appropriately quoted : 


MAJOR-GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE. 


. . . “The state of the military establishment is of a nature to excite a deep con- 
cern for its interests. The minute divisions which it has suffered, from the necessity of 
furnishing garrisons for thc numerous posts that line our inland and maritime borders, 
and the abridgement of the sources of competition, inseparable from its dispersed con- 
dition, are alike unfavorable to its discipline. The principle of emulation, which, in 
combined forces, has an irresistible operation by a force inherent in itself, is lost upon 
bodies which do not feel the influence of contact, and can find a substitute only in the 
increased devotion of those who are invested with command. Discipline, no longer 
nourished by a principle of constitutional activity, becomes in a great degree dependent 
for existence on the application of authority by those in command, and on the principle 
of obedience in those of subordinate situations. . . . Subordination in authority is 
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the essence of military government, and it must be fostered by that respectful deference 
which is due from all officers to each other, in their private as well as in their official 
correspondence. 

“The major-general feels it his duty forcibly to enjoin on the officers of the army the 
necessity of maintaining a spirit of harmony among themselves. In addition to the 
consideration that personal schisms tend directly to the subversion of military order 
and discipline, it will be obvious to them that their profession imposes obligations 
which do not exist in the other walks of life. Dissensions and controversies among 
private gentlemen affect only the characters of the individual parties, while those 
among military officers impair the reputation of the body of which they are members ; 
and it is but just to expect that every gentleman of honorable sentiments will sacrifice 
the gratification of his personal enmity to the consideration that the reputation of his 
associates will necessarily be involved in the obloguy which he draws upon his own. 

The officer is the depository of the rights of the soldier, and the obligations of 
his office, as well as the laws of honor and humanity, claim a faithful execution of the 
trust. When the soldier ceases to regard the officer as his protector, the authority with 
which the laws invest the latter loses its efficacy in his estimation. The surest remedy 
for the evil of desertion is contained in a rigid and steady discipline ; to be salutary it 
must possess both these qualities, but no violation of law can be deemed essential to its 
enforcement. Its effect upon the soldier becomes impaired the moment he feels that 
the system which governs him is fluctuating in its course, or that it violates the princi- 
ples upon which it is founded. The certainty of laws constitutes théir principal 
efficacy, and however severe restrictions may be they are obeyed so long as they are 
dispensed by the hand of justice and not of oppression. . . . The nation must be 
convinced that the army is progressing in all useful improvements, and must be made 
to feel that it is connected with its safety and honor. It is in vain that officers com- 
plain of the difficulty of this 
achievement; it is called for 
by the highest duties en- 
joined by patriotism, and it 
must be effected, as they 
value their own reputation 
and the consciousness of hay- 
ing performed their duty. 

“The efficacy of example 
is too generally felt to be 
asserted, and to officers of 
rank the major-general looks 
for constant exhibitions of 
zeal and attention to their 
profession. If they perform 
their duty he cannot doubt, 
confiding as he does in the 
worth and talent of the 
junior grades, that the army 
will be distinguished for its 
devotion to the institutions 
of the country, and a model 
of order and excellence in 
the military profession.” 


Three months after the 


death of General Brown, 
Major-General Alexander 
WU Mt Macomb suceeeded to the 


Uh 


MAJOR-GENERAL JOSIAH HARMER. command of the army. 
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His was an_ interesting 
career. Born at Detroit 
April 38d, 1782, he was 
educated in Newark, New 
Jersey. At the age of 
sixteen he enlisted in the 
New York Rangers, a 
select company, which in 
1798 volunteered for the 
threatened war with 
France. That war failing 
to materialize, he ob- 
tained a commission the 
following year as cornet 
in the United States 
Army. When the Corps 
of Engineers was estab- 
lished he became a mem- 
ber of it, with the rank of 
lieutenant, being made ¢ 
captain in 1805 and ma- 
jor in 1808. He con- 
tinued to advance in rank 
until, in 1812, he had 
reached the command of 
the Third Artillery, with 
the rank of colonel. He 
distinguished himsclf at Niagara and Fort George in 1813, and in January, 
1814, was made brigadier-general and charged with the defense of the country 
bordering on Lake Champlain. With a force of about 1,500 regular troops 
and a few detachments of militia, brought in from the surrounding neighbor- 
hood, he took station at Plattsburg and awaited the attack of the British com- 
mander at the head of a force of 14,000 veterans of the British Army. At the 
same time, Commodore McDonough, with the squadron under his command, 
took up a position before that town and awaited the attack of a naval force 
of the enemy very much superior to his own in number of vessels, men and 
weight of metal. When the shock of battle came, the enemy’s land forces 
suspended operations in the very act of engaging, appearing to await, in a 
measure, the outcome of the sanguinary contest that they saw being fought to 
a finish on the water; and when that contest ended in the total overthrow, 
almost annihilation, of the British squadron, the British land forces, over- 
whelming as they were in numbers, beat a hasty retreat. It was one of the 
most wonderful victories, if not the most wonderful, in our history, and in the 
public mind Macomb was bound to share the honors of it, in a measure, 
with the heroic McDonough. The President advanced Macomb to the rank 
of major-general, dating the commission from the day of that great victory, 
September 11th. At the conclusion of the war General Macomb was 


MAJOR-GENERAL ARTHUR ST. CLAIR. 
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stationed at his native town, and 
given command of the northwest fron- 
tier. In 1821 he was called to Wash- 
ington as chief of the Corps of Engin- 
eers, and after the death of General 
Brown became commander-in-chief of 
the army, which position he retained 
until his death, on the 25th of June, 
1841. 

Macomb was immediately succeeded 
in the command of the United States 
Army by General Winfield Scott, whose 
birthplace was that town in Virginia 
which, in his old age, became the scene 
of the grand climacteric of the Civil 
War, in which his very dear personal 
friend and long-time chief of staff 
(Lee) was forced to yield to a newly 


MAJOR-GENERAL HENRY DEARBORN. 


risen chieftain (Grant), to whom General Scott sent a message as ‘‘ from 


the oldest general in the world, to the greatest.’’ 


The hero of Lundy’s Lane and of Mexico had had the advantages of an 
excellent education, had been admitted to the bar in Petersburg, in 1806, and 


MAJOR-GENERAL ALEXANDER MACOMB, 


while a member of the bar 
had been present at the 
trial of Aaron Burr for 
treason. Two years after 
his admission to the bar 
Scott entered the army, 
receiving a commission as 
captain in the artillery. He 
was a born soldier, and 
soon became thoroughly 
familiar with the details of 
the military art through 
assiduous study. At the 
breaking out of the war of 
1812 he was commissioned 
lieutenant - colonel of the 
Second Artillery, and or- 
dered to the border on the 
Lakes. At the battle of 
Queenstown he was made 
prisoner, after exhibiting 
marked gallantry and sol- 
dierly conduct. Carried as 
prisoner to Quebec, he was 
there paroled, and on reach- 
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ing Washington, January 13th, 1813, he learned that he had already been 
exchanged, and soon reported again for duty on the northern border, 
having been promoted to the rank of colonel and adjutant-general, 
serving in the latter capacity on the staff of General Dearborn, at the same 
time retaining command of his regiment. In the capture of Fort George, 
May 27th, he commanded the advance and conducted himself with 
notable skill and bravery, being first within the captured work and personally 
hauling down the British colors. A magazine explosion followed, in which 
he was severely wounded, but soon recovered sufficiently to take an equally 
conspicuous part in the battle of Chippewa, July 5th, in which he led a 
bayonet charge on the right wing of the army, furnishing one of the very few 
recorded instances where the bayonet was not only fixed but liberally used. 
It was, however, at Lundy’s Lane that he won his brightest laurels, receiving 
another wound. For his gallant conduct here, where two horses where shot 
under him, and at Niagara Heights, he was brevetted a major-general, and 
voted the special 
thanks of Congress 
with a gold medal. 
His participation in 
the pitched battles of 
the war with Eng- 
land closed when he 
fell insensible on the 
Heights of Niagara, 
but he was given act- 
ive duty with an im- 
portant command, 
headquarters at Bal- 
timore, as soon as he 
recovered. 

Passing over a long 
period of active and 
useful service to his 
country, we find 
General Scott land- 
ing, March 9th, 1847, 
with an army of in- 
vasion near Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, which 
city he speedily re- 
duced to submission, 
along with its power- 
ful castle of San Juan 
D’ Ulloa. How, wait- 
ing only for reinforce- 
ments and supplies, 
he pressed forward MAJOR-GENERAL JACOB BROWN. 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT. 


into the enemy’s country on his memorable march, fighting his entire way 
against superior numbers having every advantage of position, until crowned 
with the viector’s laurels in the ancient halls of the Montezumas, I have 
not the space here to recount. Nor is it) possible to touch upon other 
than the military features of his character. Enough that he was univers- 
ally recognized as a military genius of high order, and that in the hour of 
the nation’s supreme peril this great Virginian stood by the Starry Flag 
and continued to hold it aloft and defend it against all assailants. Then 
and there he stood firm as the Rock of Gibraltar, when so many of his com- 
rades were in doubt and undecided, and with a serene courage that never 
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shone brighter, made the inauguration of Abraham Lincoln at the national 
capital not only a possibility but an accomplished and glorious fact. His 
stern immovability, when duty required firmness, recalled to the lovers of his 
country the splendor of his former deeds. He protected the national capital, 
and inspired the manly youth of the country with a renewed and strong 


spirit of patriotism, which found 
expression in the mightiest up- 
rising in the defense of liberal 
government that the world has 
ever yet beheld. All honor to 
the grim old warrior, whose life 
and deeds coupled the peerless 
Lincoln with Washington, the 
embodiment of greatness, illus- 
trious over all ! 

McClellan, who succeeded Scott 
in command, had long been a 
favorite of the latter, as well as 
of the army and the country. 
He was highly educated and ac- 
complished in the theory of war, 
and his successes in Western 
Virginia at the outset of the 
Rebellion seemed to mark him 
out as a great leader. Practi- 
cally, as well as theoretically, 
his experience and ability found 
their fullest scope in the organiz- 
ation of the great army. 

McClellan was followed, in 
July, 1862, by General H. W. 
Halleck, who had made himself 
an authority in military matters 
by his contributions to military 
literature. He did not, however, 
exercise personal command in 
the field, and it was during his 
time that Major-General Meade, 
in command of the Army of the 
Potomac, fought and won the 
great battle of Gettysburg, which 
was the Waterloo of the Confed- 
erate cause. 

Grant followed Halleck in com- 
mand of the army. There had 
been so much interference by 
non-military men with important 


MAJOR-GENERAL GEORGE B, McCLELLAN. 
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military affairs that President Lincoln very wisely determined to give General 
Grant proper control of the military operations, and leave him unembar- 
rassed in the discharge of those duties with the grave responsibilities involved. 

Grant’s tireless energy and relentless tenacity, rather than any special tactical 
or strategic ability, gave full effect to the power of the mighty veteran 
armies of the Republic at that time. 

General Grant was succeeded in command of the United States armies by 
the brilliant leader, peerless strategist and versatile writer and genius, William 
Tecumseh Sherman. Sherman had distinguished himself at Shiloh, Vicks- 
burg and Chattanooga, besides performing innumerable services of less note. 
Grant had selected him for the most important command outside of his own 
in the final year of the war, and in due time Sherman electrified the nation 
with the message: ‘‘ Atlanta is ours, and fairly won.’’ He then divided his 
forees, giving to the ‘‘ Rock of Chickamauga,’’ George H. Thomas, the most 
difficult task of out-maneuvering his enterprising enemy, Lieutenant-General 
Hood. Thomas gathered the detached forces of the army, and by skillful 


MAJOR-GENERAL HENRY W. HALLECK. 
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GENERAL ULYSSES 8S, GRANT. 


maneuvers and superb, grand tactics, utterly destroyed and routed Hood’s 
army. Sherman then speedily swept forward to the sea with his victorious 
hosts, again dismembering the body of the Confederacy. Pushing north 
toward Richmond, he insured the success of the combinations planned by 
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the commander-in-chief for the final decisive blow, crushing the Confederacy’s 
last armed support. 

General P. H. Sheridan succeeded Sherman in command of the army, fol- 
lowed by General John M. Schofield. The history of these officers is familiar 
to all modern readers. On the 2nd of October, 1895, by direction of the 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL PHILIP H. SHERIDAN, 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL WILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN. 


President, the undersigned was assigned to the command of the army. 
The army of the United States was reorganized in 1866 with an aggregate 
force of 3,036 officers and 51,605 soldiers—total, 54,641. In 1874 it was re- 
duced to 25,000 soldiers. Although small in numbers, it was, in point of 
physical excellence, intelligence, efficiency and patriotic, martial spirit, the 
equal of any body of men of its number in any part of the world. It was in 
the spring of 1898 an army of athletes, and made a good nucleus for the great 
volunteer force called into service. 

The war with Spain brought into service 278,000 men. To promote, as 

9 


a 
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far as practicable, the principles of good administration, thorough instruction 
and devotion to duty, the following order was issued : 


Guxerii: ORDERS HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
¢ ms | ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
No. 57. z Washington, May 30, 1898. 


After a prolonged period of peace our army is once more called upon to engage in war 
in the cause of justice and humanity. To bring the military forces to the highest state 
of efficiency and most speedily accomplish what is expected should be the earnest 
effort, and call forth the best energies of all its mem ers of whatsoever station. 

The laws and regulations which govern military bodies in civilized countries have 
been developed to their present perfection through the experience of hundreds of 
years, and the faithful observance of those laws and regulations is essential to the 
honor and efficiency 
of the army. 

All authority 
should be exercised 
with firmness, equity 
and decorum on the 
part of superiors, and 
should be respected 
by implicit obedience 
and loyal support 
from subordinates. 

Every officer of 
whatever grade will, 
so far as may be in 
his power, guard and 
preserve the health 
and welfare of those 
under his charge. He 
must labor diligently 
and zealously to per- 
fect himself and his 
subordinates in mili- 
tary drill, instruction 
and discipline ; and, 
above all, he must 
constantly endeavor, 
by precept and ex- 
ample, to maintain 
the highest character, 
to foster and stimu- 
late that true soldier- 
ly spirit and patriotic 
devotion to duty 
which must charac- 
terize an_ effective 
army. The major- 
general commanding 
confidently trusts 
that every officer 
and soldier in the 
service of the Repub- 
lic, each in his pro- 
per sphere, will con- 


MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN M. SCHOFIELD. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL NELSON A, MILES. 

NELSON APPLETON MILES was born in Westminster, Mass., August 8th, 1839. Ile received an academic 
education, but had embarked upon a mercantile career in Boston when the Civil War broke out in April, 1861. 
In September of that year he entered the volunteer service as a lieutenant in the Twenty-second Massachusetts 

Infantry. Later he was commissioned lieutenant colonel of the Sixty-first New York Volunteers. Ile was 

en, in the battles of McClellan’s Peninsular campaign, before Richmond, and at Antietam, when he became 
colonel of his regiment. Hle fought in all the battles of the Army of the Potomac throughout the war, up to 
‘Lee’s surrender at Appomattox, and was wounded three times. For gallantry at the battle of Chancellorsville 
he was brevetted a brigadier-general; and in May, 1864, he was advanced to the full rank for his services at the 

battles of the Wilderness and Spotteylvantn. In August of the same year he was brevetted major-general of 

volunteers, for his bravery throughout the Richmond campaign and valuable service at Ream’s Station. [Le was 

commissioned major-general in October, 1465, and mustered out of the volunteer service September Ist, 1866, 

after having received, in July of that year, an appointment in the regular army as colonel of the Fortieth 

Infantry. In March, 1867, the brevets of brigadier-general and major-general in the regular army of the United 

States were conferred upon General Miles, as a reward for his record of b t battles of Chancel- 

lorsville and Spottsylvania. Transferred to the frontier, he began his re n Indian fighter by 

defeating the Cheyennes, Kiowas and Comanches on the borders of the and in TR76 sub- 

dued the hostile Sioux and other tribes in Montana, driving Sitting Bull « tier, and breaking 

up the bands led by him and other truculent chief: tie captured Chief Joseph’s Nez Perces in Northern 

Montana, and in 1878 rounded up a band of hostile Bannocks near the Yellowstone Nutional Park. Commis- 

sioned a brigadier- general of the United States Army in December, 1880, General Miles commanded for five 

years the Department of the Columbia. In July, 1885, he was assigned to the command of the Department of 

the Missouri, and in April, 1886, was transferred to Arizona, After an arduous campaign against the Apaches 

under Geronimo and Natchez, he compelled those redoubtable chiefs to surrender, September Ith, 1886. For his 

services in the Indian wars General Miles received the thanks of the legislatures of several of the Western 

States, and was presented with a sword of honor by the citizens of Arizona, at Tucson, November Sth, IS87. 

Upon the retirement of Major eral Schofield, in 1895, General Miles was invested with the chief command 

of the Army of the United Sta’ His wise and efficient superintendence of Our land forees in the various 

operations during the Spanish-Amecican War of 1898, and his own musterly campaign of Puerto Rico, are 

matters of contemporaneous history. 
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tribute his most zealous efforts to the end that the honor and character of the army 
may be preserved untarnished, and its best efforts crowned with : access. 

This order is given upon a day sacred to the memory of the heroic dead, whose 
services and sacrifices afford us example and inspiration, and it is expected that all will 
be fully impressed with the sacred duty imposed upon the army by the or ernment of 


our beloved country. 
By COMMAND oF MaJor-GENERAL MILEs: 


H. C. CORBIN, Adjutant-General. 

Within a short time it was the good fortune of the army, acting in concert 
with the gallant navy and native patriots, to release from Spanish rule twelve 
millions of people in Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands. I believe 
the army will in the future, as it has in the past, ever be the exponent of the 
best thought, inspiration and expression of the people who are now and will 
he henceforth enjoying the freedom of American institutions, 

Recent Act of Congress authorized a foree of 65,000 men in the Army of 
the United States, with an additional force of 85,000 volunteers. This increase, 
however, is not permanent ; and the siren gly of the army will depend upon 
future legislation. 


Tne» We, 


THE MINUET. 


By Kate MASTERSON, 


HEN Marjorie dances the minuet slow, 
WV The mandolins sound like a harp, long ago; 
And curtseying low, with a smile so demure, 
She looks like a girl in an old miniature. 
So stately her bearing and lovely her face, 
Smiling out over billows of creamy old lace, 
That she seems like a lady that Abbey might paint, 
In powder and patches and pompadour quaint— 
Or as though from some great golden frame she stepped down, 
When Marjorie puts on her grandmother’s gown. 


When Marjorie gives me her hand in the dance 
I try to express what I feel in a glance, 
As I bend o’er her glove with a sigh full of bliss, 
And press on her fingers an eloquent kiss ; 
Then over her shoulder she throws me a smile, 
And a look that means much—and means little, the while. 
But what is the use of my fibbing along 
Just to make up some words for an old-fashioned song? 
Because not a thing that I’ve written is true, 
But I think ’twould be nice if it were—do not you? 


ADMIRAL DEWEY. 
ADMIRAL DEWEY, WITH OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY, AT THANKSGIVING DINNER 
IN MANILA, NOVEMBER, 1898. 


From a photograph furnished by United States Consul Wildman. Reproduced by permission of 
“ Leslie's Weekly.” 


DEWEY AT MANILA. 
ONE YEAR’S RETROSPECT. 


By Epwarp W. HARDEN, 
U.S. Commissioner to the Philippines. 


WELVE months will have elapsed, by the time this article is in print, 
since the victory of Commodore George Dewey in Manila Bay. The 
year that has passed has caused no change in the sentiment of the 

people of the United States toward the naval commander who won victory 
over the Spanish fleet. The limelight of publicity has been turned upon 
George Dewey, then a commodore and now an admiral, as it has never 
before been turned on any man in the United States. One cannot pick up 
a paper or magazine without seeing some reference to him. As an example, 
in one issue of a paper, when there was nothing stirring in the Philippines, 
when there were no current happenings to bring Admiral Dewey into 
prominence at the moment, I found fourteen separate and distinct references 
or stories about him. It was not a newspaper culled from the lot for the 
special purpose of looking for stories of Admiral Dewey. It was a Sunday 
paper, taken at random, and looked over with only superficial care. It is 
probable a more careful search would have revealed a few additional refer- 
ences to the man who fought the battle in Manila Bay on May Ist, 1898, 
The Naval Academy in Annapolis teaches cadets the science of naval war- 
fare, and, in a general way, the theory of diplomacy. It is the hard knocks 
which follow that bring out the sterling qualities in a man, though there is 
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no question that the training which he receives at Annapolis forms the 
foundation upon which to build the structure of efficiency as a commanding 
officer. George Dewey had left Annapolis to see active service in the war of the 
Rebellion, though as a young officer, and therefore assigned to comparatively 
unimportant work. He did his work well enough, however, to receive the 
commendation of his commanding officers, and since that time his whole 
course of life has been one to commend him to those who were his superiors. 
He early learned the value of discipline, and to this, perhaps, as much as to 
anything else, is due his subsequent success. 

There is no one single action, either naval or military, of the war between 
the United States and Spain which has been the subject of so much com- 
ment as the battle of Manila Bay of a year ago. The story of how the 
American ships passed the forts which guarded the entrance to the bay, pass- 
ing modern forts and sailing over mines, and of the action on the Sunday 
morning, when Montojo’s fleet was destroyed, is familiar to readers of news- 
papers. They have read the story of his withdrawing from action for break- 
fast, and they have seen pictures of the ships that were sent to the bottom by 
American shells. Of the Admiral’s daily life in Manila, following the battle, 
of the diplomacy that he has shown, of his conscientious work as an officer 
who was called upon to settle momentous questions, less is known, Accord- 
ing to his own view, and according to the views of those who were in Manila 
at the time of the blockade, there were many occasions when the decision 
which he reached, and the course of action which he followed, were of a 
character to deserve greater commendation even than that accorded him for 
the fight which followed his first entrance into the bay. 


THE ‘OLYMPIA,’? ADMIRAL DEWEY’S FLAGSIIIP, IN MANILA BAY. 
From photograph by J. T. McCutcheon, on board the U.S. S."* McCulloch.” 
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German officers and German newspapers have sought, since the ending of 
the war, to create the belief in the United States that the attitude of Admiral 
Von Diederichs, in command of the German fleet, was not of that unfriendly 
character which reports would indicate. The friendly feeling which must 
exist between two great powers will perhaps cause officials to seek to further 
this idea. To those who were in Manila, and who are familiar with all that 
passed, between the 1st of May and the fall of the city on the 13th of 
August, all of these stories will be received with incredulity. Admiral Dewey 
passed more sleepless nights because of Germany’s attitude than over the 
prospect of a second battle with Spanish ships. Not. that he feared his 
fleet would not give a good account of itself in case he should come to blows 
with the Germans—he always felt satisfied of the superiority of our forces— 
but he recognized the fact that the drawing of Germany into the quarrel 
would change the whole status of the war. The moral effect of the German 
ships in Manila Bay was quite as great as it would have been if some overt 
act had been committed. German officials can make whatever protestations 
they please, but the fact remains that the presence of all of the German ships 
in Manila Bay was looked upon by American officers as a constant menace. 
This view was augmented by various acts which, at best, must be described 
as discourteous and in violation of the ethics of naval etiquette. 

There are plenty of individual instances that might be cited in support of 
these statements, but the mere recital of these facts would fail to indicate the 
strained condition of affairs in the bay, and the feeling of every officer and 


WRECK OF THE ‘‘ DON ANTONIO DE ULLOA.”? 
From photograph by J. T, McCutcheon, 
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WRECK OF THE SPANISH CRUISER ‘‘ REINA CRISTINA,’? ADMIRAL MONTOJO’S FLAGSHIP, SUNK 
BY DEWEY’S FLEET OFF CAVITE, IN THE BATTLE OF MANILA BAY, MAY Ist, 1898. 


From photograph by J. T. McCutcheon. 


man in the fleet that the Germans were there for no good purpose, that they 
were distinctly unfriendly to the United States, and that the danger con- 
stantly existed that they would seek to interfere on behalf of our enemy. 
There has been recently a German army officer in the United States who was 
in Manila Bay during a portion of the time the blockade was in force. He 
has delivered several lectures, and has given a number of interviews to news- 
papers in support of the recent statements made, with a view of allaying the 
feeling of distrust. German newspapers which reflect the views of the 
Government, and which are considered as being more or_less official in state- 
ments which they print, have had a number of articles along the same line. 
The German Emperor has seen fit to make statements in a public speech, the 
effect of which would be to allay any feeling on the part of people in this 
country that Germany was now, or had been at any time, unfriendly to 
the United States. I do not pretend to know what was in the minds of the 
German officers in Manila, nor the reasons which led them to make such a 
showing of force in the waters of Manila Bay during the time of the blockade. 
I do know, however, that there were many things which happened during 
the long course of the blockade which seemed, to American eyes, to be un- 
friendly, and which were unquestionably so considered by Admiral 
Dewey. General Merritt, who was the ranking military officer in Manila 
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during the operations against the city, told, in a recent interview, of state- 
ments Admiral Dewey made to him on his arrival there, which go to bear 
out the belief that Admiral Dewey was under a constant strain and was con- 
tinually worrying over possible complications growing out of the presence of 
the German ships in the bay. If the Germans were there for friendly 
reasons they made no effort to show their friendliness to us. There were a 
great many things which had the appearance of unfriendliness, even if they 
did not represent the true feelings of German officers. Many of these acts, 
which, while not of a character that would call for explanations between the 
two governments, are still of a character that will cause them to be remem- 
bered by those who witnessed them. 

One thing which comes to mind, which may be called only an act of dis- 
courtesy, but which was of some importance at the time, was the action of 
the German admiral in sending the Kaiserin Augusta to Hong Kong imme- 
diately after the fall of Manila without offering to carry dispatches from 
Admiral Dewey. It was the first time during the entire blockade that a man- 
of-war left the bay without notifying all of the other ships and offering to 
carry any mail or telegrams to Hong Kong. The cable to Manila had been 
cut, and there was no way of communicating with the outside world except 
through the cable offices in China. Hong Kong was the nearest port, and 
it was from there that most of the dispatches and mail matter were sent. It 
is always customary in 
time of war for the ships 
of one nation to carry 
dispatches for those of 
another nation, unless in 
doing so the rules of war 
would be violated. Dur- 
ing the blockade there 
was no reason for pre- 
venting dispatches ormail 
from going, and Admiral 
Dewey never sent a ship 
to Hong Kong without 
notifying the ranking 
officers in command of 
the neutral men-of-war. 
The other ranking offi- 
cers followed the same 
course, including the 
Germans, and within ten 
days of the time of the 
fall of Manila a German 
ship had taken dispatches 
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THE ARRIVAL OF GENERAL MERRITT, JULY 25TH,, 1898. Hong Kong. 
Photograph by Nathaniel Robbins, Astor Battery. The day before the fall 
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= = sr Ge long. The Kaiserin Au- 
| gusta made a record- 
breaking trip to Hong 
Kong, making the run in 
twelve hours less time 
than it had ever been 
made by any ship before, 
reaching Hong Kong 
early Monday. Consul- 
general Wildman went 
off to the Aaiserin Au- 
gusta to make inquiries as 
to the state of affairs in 
Manila, and, at the time 
of his visit, notified the 
German officer that a 
peace protocol had been 
signed and_ hostilities 
were suspended. Not-— 
withstanding this, the 
German officers said that 
there had been no change 
in the status of affairs in 
Manila, and that condi- 
ADMIRAL DEWEY ARRIVES ON BOARD THE ‘‘ NEWPORT,’’ TO tions there were the same 
WELCOME GENERAL MERRITT TO MANILA. at the time the Kaiserin 
Photograph by Nathaniel Robbins. 
of Manila, officers on the [ 
Olympia heard that the 
Kaiserin Augusta would 
sail for Hong Kong as 
soon as the American flag 
went up. Captain Chi- 
chester, of the British 
cruiser IJmmortalité, was 
notified that the ship was 
going, but no word was 
sent to the American flect.. 
The Kaiserin Augusta did 
sail for Hong Kong late 
in the afternoon of Satur- 
day, August 13th, within 
an hour from the time 
the Stars and Stripes went 
up on the flagpole of the 
Luneta, where the Span- ADMIRAL DEWEY AND GENERAL MERRITT. 
ish flag had flown so Photograph by Nathaniel Robbins. 
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Augusta ieft as when the last news had been received in Hong Kong. Imme- 
diately after the arrival of the Katserin Augusta, a German officer went ashore 
to the cable office and, it is fair to presume, cabled Berlin the news of the fall 
of Manila. There was on board the Aaiserin Augusta Captain-General Augustin, 
the former governor of the Philippines, who went ashore to a hotel in the city, 
where he was visited by the Spanish consul. It is also fair to presume that 
from this source the Madrid government had the news of the city’s surrender. 
It was not until late the following afternoon, or more than twenty-four hours 
after the arrival of the Kaiserin Augusta, that a statement was given out by 
the German consul in Hong Kong of Manila’s surrender. There were no 
details—merely the statement of the city’s fall. Washington heard the news, 
therefore, more than twenty-four hours after it had reached Berlin and 
Madrid. If that was an act of friendliness or even fairness to our govern- 
ment, it is one which is hard for the ordinary layman to understand. Perhaps 
it can be explained on diplomatic grounds. 

The German officers were constantly ashore in Manila, and while they may 
not have been in any wise responsible for the fact, the Manila papers seldom 
appeared without some notice complimentary to the Germans, or telling of 
dinners given for them by Spanish officers. There were numerous references 
to German officers visiting the defenses, and stories were received in the fleet 
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FLAG-LIEUTENANT BRUMBY AND COMMISSIONER HARDEN, ON THE BRIDGE OF THE ‘“OLYMPIA.”’ 
From photograph by J. T. McCutcheon. 


constantly under way, both by day and by night. During a good part 
of the time the fleet was divided, and a portion of the ships were kept 
at Mariveles Bay, across Boca Chico, from Corregidor. While Admiral 
Dewey kept a ship on patrol duty during a good deal of the time, run- 
ning about in the bay, it was only occasionally that he had a ship at 
Corregidor or at the entrance of the bay. The German ships made Mariveles 
their regular rendezvous, and their vessels ran up and down the ccast, both 
to the northward and southward. They interfered with the insurgents, and 
prevented their capturing a Spanish garrison on Isla de Grande, at the 
entrance of Subig Bay ; and while this was not aimed particularly at the 
Americans, it caused Admiral Dewey to become very wroth, and he ordered 
two ships, the Raleigh and the Concord, to go to Subig and capture the 
Spanish garrison at that place at any cost, and after its capture to turn the 
place over to the Filipinos. The German cruiser /rene was in the bay when 
the Concord and Raleigh arrived to effect the capture of Isla de Grande, and 
the commander evidently feared that his presence might lead to a conflict, for 
as soon as the American ships were sighted the /rene got under way, passed 
out of the other channel, and steamed to Mariveles as fast as she could run. 

It was the signalling at night that caused more annoyance to the Americans 
than anything else, perhaps. 

There was scarcely a night passed that some of the German ships were not 
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signalling with their Ardois lights or their searchlights. From an American 
point of view these signals were wholly unnecessary and impertinent. The 
German ships were lying in a port blockaded by American men-of-war. They 
were lying between the American ships and the Spanish forts of Manila. 
There was no occasion that we could see for the constant signalling of 
messages from one vessel to another, signals which might have had significance 
to Spanish eyes, even if there was nothing of that sort. The German ships at 
night would frequently signal by throwing flashes from searchlights on clouds 
in the sky, which could be read at Mariveles Bay and in Manila by any one 
who had a code which showed the meaning of the signals. One night one 
of the German ships was throwing flashes on the clouds, and this was kept 
up for some time. Finally the officers in charge of the searchlights on the 
American ships began throwing flashes on the same clouds; and if any 
one at a distance was trying to make out signals he probably found some 
difficulty in deciphering the message that was intended to be conveyed. 

The story of the signals thrown in the sky by one of the German ships at 
midnight one night has been told, but it may not be amiss to re-tell it in this 
connection. The lookout on the Olympia discovered smoke in the entrance 
to the bay about midnight on the night in question, and the McCulloch was 
ordered under way to speak the strange vessel and ascertain its nationality 
and its reason for entering the bay. Before the McCulloch had proceeded a 
mile upon the way, one of the German ships began throwing flashes on the 
clouds. This was kept up for some time, and, while they may not have 
meant anything, they could easily have been read at Mariveles. When the 
McCulloch reached Boca Chico there was no ship in sight. It will be a 
very difficult matter to give, to the satisfaction of the American officers who 
were witnesses of that occurrence, any satisfactory reason for a neutral 
man-of-war throwing signals in the sky at that hour of the night in a block- 
aded port. 

There are innumerable instances which, while in themselves trivial, gave 
the Americans the right to believe that the German ships were in Manila for 
no good purpose. Admiral Dewey certainly felt that the German ships were 
not there for friendly reasons, and I do not believe German newspaper 
editorials or speeches by the German Emperor will ever cause him to change 
the opinion he held during the time the blockade was in existence. He 
certainly had strong reasons for believing as he did, or he would not have 
sent to Admiral Von Diederichs the message which he did send, asking if 
Germany and the United States were at peace or at war; and adding, if at 
peace, a different course must be pursued in future, or if at war, he desired 
to know, that he might govern himself accordingly. This message was sent, 
and Admiral Dewey is not the sort of man to send such a message without 
believing he had good and valid reason for so doing. 

It was in the admiral’s dealings with the Germans, and in his whole course 
of action through the trying times of the blockade, that he proved himself a 
diplomat as well as a fighting man. The surrender of Manila with only a 
nominal resistance, was the result of diplomacy, for which Admiral Dewey 
deserves great credit, When Flag-Lieutenant Brumby returned from Manila 
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at half-past two Saturday afternoon, August 13th, with the report that the city 
had surrendered, Admiral Dewey said to a newspaper correspondent on 
board the Olympia: ‘‘I consider I have won a greater victory to-day than 
that of May Ist.’’ ’ 

He was not prepared for the wild enthusiasm and universal praise accorded 
him by the people of the United States for his victory over Montojo’s fleet. 
When the newspapers first began arriving, and he saw the way in which the 
people of the country had received his victory, he was not particularly 
pleased. Fulsome flattery strikes no responsive chord in his breast. While 
he realized then, as he does now, that the work done on that day was of great 
moment, and that it probably cut a great figure in the subsequent course of 
the war, he never looked upon himself as a hero, and he does not now. 

It was my good fortune to go to Manila with the fleet from Hong Kong, to 
see the battle of May 1st, to be there during the time of the blockade and the 
bombardment of August 13th ; and through the two months following the fall 
of the city I was on the Olympia nearly every day during the blockade, and, by 
the admiral’s permission, I was on board of that vessel during the bombard- 
ment of the city. I saw him frequently during the time; in fact, when- 
ever I had any business with him. In his treatment of the newspaper 
correspondents who were there he was always courteous, so long as the cor- 
respondents did not ask him questions which he thought were out of place, 
or make impertinent offers of advice. On one or two occasions correspond- 
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LANDING OF MARINES FROM DEWEY’S FLEET, TO PROTECT THE NAVAL HOSPITAL AT CA VITE 
From photograph by J. T. McCutcheon. 
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ents came afoul of him through asking some question, such as one man did 
just before the fall of the city—‘‘ Admiral, what are your plans?’ Another 
correspondent is reported to have gone on to the. quarterdeck of the Olyinpia 
one day, and opened conversation by saying: ‘‘ Admiral, if I were in your 
place, I would ” He did not get any further with his advice. The 
admiral was not communicative. He resented any attempt on the part of a 
correspondent to learn what the probable future movements would be, and, 
as he said at the beginning of the campaign, while he was willing to have the 
news of what had already happened go out freely and fully, he would not 
permit any speculations as to future movements. 

As he summed it up, he would not allow the giving out of information 
‘‘which would tend to give aid or comfort to the enemy.’’ There was a 
censorship of dispatches, Flag-Lieutenant Brumby acting as press censor. 
Mr. Brumby read all the telegrams that were sent, but he evidently believed 
the correspondents were reasonably honest, for he would hand back the tele- 
grams to the newspaper men, and they had opportunities constantly, if they 
had so desired, to substitute and send out matter which had not been sub- 
mitted for inspection. When the army got control, and the cable between 
Manila and Hong Kong was repaired, the censoring of dispatches was turned 
over to the military. <A very different programme was then put into effect, 
and the press censor not only read dispatches through in person, but initialed 
every page, and any corrections that were made on a sheet had to receive his 
initials also. 

There was, until recently, only one photograph of Admiral Dewey taken 
in late years; at least, there was only one which the public saw. All of 
the newspaper cuts and magazine drawings, and all of the paintings, busts 
and statues which have heen made, are from this one photograph. He is the 
only officer in either the army or navy who took prominent part in the late 
war of whom many pictures are not obtainable. He was evidently too busy 
to have a lot of pictures taken before the war broke out to be used when he 
became famous. . The photograph from which all of his pictures are made is 
a fair representation of him as he appears in naval uniform, though it is 
by no means flattering. It is very far from representing him as he appeared 
in Manila Bay, however. This picture shows him in the double-breasted blue 
coat of a naval officer, while in Manila he was never seen except in a white, 
undress uniform, and, unless it was to make some formal call, it is doubtful 
if he has had his sword on since the war began. In the battle of May Ist, 
and again at the bombardment on August 18th, he wore a white, undress 
uniform and a small brown bicycle or travelling cap. In most of the faney 
pictures that have been printed of him, he is shown in the full uniform of an 
admiral, with cap and sword, leaning over the bridge and looking anxiously 
through a pair of binoculars. On both occasions, in reality, he walked around 
as he would do under ordinary circumstances, and there was no theatrical 
posing for the benefit of photographers. 

Admiral Dewey is about five fect seven inches in height. He stands as 
straight as a ramrod, and is always dignified without being austere. Stories 
are told of his fastidiousness in dress. He was just as fastidious in Manila 
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HOLE MADE BY AN EIGHT-INCIT SHLELL FROM THE AMERICAN FLEET, WHICH KILLED FORTY 
SPANISH SOLDIERS. 


Another photograph of this was shown, with General Merritt's article, in last month’s FRANK LESLIE’s Popular 
MontTuey. The picture herewith reproduced shows American troops in possession, 


as in Washington, though in a different way. In Manila no one wears 
anything but white, and the admiral was always in the most immaculate of 
uniforms. 

On my last visit to the Olympia, just before leaving Manila, when I went 
out to say good-by to officers of the fleet, I talked with Admiral Dewey for 
some time in his cabin. He went over to his dresser, got a picture and 
brought it back and handed it to me, saying: ‘‘Isn’t this a beautiful girl? 
If I only had a daughter like this girl, I would consider myself a most 
fortunate man.’’? He then went on to tell of the picture, which was that of a 
girl whose home is in Decatur, Illinois, a girl whom he had never known, 
but who had sent him her picture with a letter, which the admiral read. She 
was a girl of sixteen, who, as she explained in her letter, had read with a 
great deal of interest the stories of the battle, and she sent him her picture 
with a request that he send her one in return. He had none to send her, but 
he wrote her a nice letter in reply, and said that when he got some more 
photographs he would send her one. She was a very pretty girl, and she had 
sent him some music which she had written, and the admiral was very much 
interested in the letter and in the girl. ‘‘She will be the death of me yet,” 
said the admiral. ‘‘I have her picture on my dresser, and in the morning, 
when I shave, instead of looking in the glass I look at the picture. I have 
already cut myself three times, and I will be cutting my throat some of 
these mornings.”’ 


There was little to relieve the monotony during the long period of the 
38 
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blockade, when news came seldom from Hong Kong, and when questions 
were constantly arising of a most trying nature. A strict blockade was 
maintained, and no communication was allowed between Manila and the 
outside world. No supplies of any kind were allowed to be landed, but the 
ships which came down from Hong Kong almost invariably brought mail for 
the people in Manila, which the admiral sent ashore without examination. 
He knew that there were communications for the Spanish officials in the city, 
but he felt satisfied that any information which they might obtain from 
Madrid would not be harmful to American interests, and so the mail went in 
without let or hindrance, and at the same time the mail from Manila was 
being constantly dispatched. Ships were kept on patrol duty, and every 
vessel that came into the bay was stopped, and, if a merchant vessel, the 
captain was compelled to give an account of himself. All of the neutral 
men-of-war which came in were communicated with, but they were allowed 
to come and go as they pleased, until toward the last of the blockade, when 
the admiral gave notice that no vessels would be permitted to move from the 
bay at night. This order was given in consequence of ihe action of the com- 
manders of German ships, who ran in and out of the bay at all hours of the 
day and night, seemingly without rhyme or reason. 

There was no hostile act on the part of the Spaniards toward the American 
fleet during the time of the blockade. After the battle of May 1st the admiral 
sent in an ultimatum to the governor-general, to the effect that if his ships 
were fired upon, or if any hostile demonstration was made, he would destroy 
the city. This warning had its effect, and at no time was anything done 
which could be construed as a hostile action. The admiral, however, was 
compelled to maintain the strictest guard to prevent the possibility of an 
attack, and during all the time our ships were lying in the bay the impression 

yas current in the fleet that the Spaniards had one or two torpedo boats in 
the Pasig River. It was known absolutely that there were two small gun- 
boats, which might have been fitted up with torpedoes and used to make an 
attack upon our fleet. Constant vigilance was necessary, therefore, to prevent 
the possibility of some of our vessels being torpedoed, and the vigilance was not 
relaxed, even though week after week passed without any attack being made. 
Constant reports were received from Manila, and the admiral was informed 
at all times as to the actions of the Spanish officials. It has since been shown 
that these reports were not at all times correct, but valuable information 
was obtained by a system of espionage, which resulted in a report almost 
every day. Oscar F, Williams, who was consul in Manila before the war 
broke out, was with the fleet through the blockade, and communications with 
Manila were carried on largely through him. 

One afternoon, about the middle of June, a report was received through 
Consul Williams that the Spaniards had fitted up two gunboats with torpe- 
does, and that an attack would be made that night. It was during the 
rainy season, when storms were of hourly occurrence and when conditions 
were fayorable for such an attack. Just after dark a fleet signal was sent 
out : *‘ Have reason to expect torpedo attack to-night. Utmost vigilance must 
be maintained. Keep searchlights going constantly.’”’ While there was 
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more watchfulness on this night, perhaps, than on previous nights, it was 
only in degree, for picket boats were kept out every night, circulating about 
the fleet, to warn vessels of the approach of any strange craft. On this night 
it rained almost incessantly. The water came down in sheets, and, while the 
searchlights were kept constantly sweeping the waters of the bay about the 
vessels, it is a question if it would have been possible to have discovered a 
torpedo boat in time to prevent its getting near enough to discharge a torpedo. 
However, no attack was made. Flag-Secretary Caldwell went to Admiral 
Dewey with the request that he be given one of the steam launches, upon | 
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SPANISH FORTRESS OF SAN ANTONIO. 
Drawn by Boeringer from photograph by Douglas White. 

which he would fit up aspar torpedo and run into the Pasig River ate 
destroy the gunboats there. His request was refused, however. Mr. 
Caldwell’s offer was in line with that of other officers of the fleet, who, with- 
out exception, were ready at any time to take any sort of desperate chances 
to safeguard our vessels or to inflict injury upon the enemy. There was not 
a man in the fleet who would not have incurred the risk that Hobson did in 
the sinking of the Merrimac, had the opportunity offered. 

The lying at anchor, with nothing to do, was the most trying part of the 
war. There was no liberty ashore for officers or men, and the only time any 
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one left his vessel was when he was sent away on business. Some of the men 
on the ships did not set foot on land for more than four months, and there 
were officers who, for more than two months, did not get off shipboard. 
There was something to do constantly, and that was the only thing that made 
the long wait bearable. 

Throughout all this time Admiral Dewey was under a constant strain. 
Three miles away were the ships of the German squadron, which at times 
exceeded our vessels in tonnage, in armament, and in the number of men. 
There was the feeling constantly that they might attempt to interfere with us 
in our prosecution of the war, and, while they did not, the moral effect was 
the same, Admiral Dewey said, on several occasions, that his rest was 
broken, and that he would wake up during the night thinking of the attitude 
of the Germans, and of the possible complications that might arise. It must 
be borne in mind that he was lying ten thousand miles away from Washing- 
ton, with no friendly ports at hand, and where he could not communicate with 
officials in Washington except by means of dispatch vessels to Hong Kong, 
and that if anything did happen to break the peaceful relations between his 
fleet and that of Admiral Von Diederichs, the sole decision as to his action 
would fall upon him. He had no higher authority to consult, and he would 
be compelled to make his own choice of action, and to follow that course. 
He managed to remain cheerful through it all, though, and he could appre- 
ciate a joke as much as he would have done if he had been sitting in his club 
in Washington. 

The admiral came on board the McCulloch one day for a trip of inspection 
down the bay. At that time there were two Spanish gunboats which had 
been captured and added to the fleet, the Callao and the Leyte. These gun- 
boats were little larger than a good-sized river tug, and their armament con- 
sisted of small rapid-fire guns. He was telling, on board the McCulloch, of a 
suggestion that had come from Captain Lamberton, his chief of staff and the 
commanding officer of the Olympia after the detachment of Captain Gridley. 

Captain Lamberton had gone to the admiral one day, saying : 

“¢ Admiral, I notice it is the policy of the Navy Department to give the 
names of institutions of learning to the new vessels of the fleet. There is the 
Harvard, and the Yale, and the Princeton, and I would suggest that you re- 
name the Callao and the Leyte, giving them names of institutions of learning.”’ 

‘¢Well,’’ replied the admiral, ‘‘ what names would you suggest ?”’ 

“Call the Callao the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and the Leyte the 
Pennsylvania College of Physicians and Surgeons,’’ replied Captain Lamberton. 
A short time after this one of the newspaper correspondents got a large straw 
hat, and, taking the yellow ribbon from a bunch of cigars, painted on it 
“ Massachusetts Institute of Technology,’ and presented it to the admiral, who 
hung it up in his cabin, On the day of the bombardment of Manila, 
Captain Lamberton invited the two correspondents on board the Olympia into 
his cabin. The wooden bulkheads which separated the cabins of the captain 
and the admiral had been removed and the ship had been cleared for action, 
throwing the two compartments into one. While the correspondents were in 
Captain Lamberton’s cabin the admiral came into his cabin from the quarter- 
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deck, and, picking up the hat with ‘‘ Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology’? on the band, put it on and, with a 
smile, came over into Captain Lamberton’s cabin and sat 
down to discuss the events of the day. He was as cheer- 
ful, and showed as little excitement over the affairs of the 
day, as though he had been out for a drive on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. He forgot the incongruity of a big straw 
hat as part of the uniform of an admiral commanding a 
fleet which had just won a notable victory, and he sat 
there for half an hour discussing the day’s work. It was 
during this time the admiral said: ‘‘I feel I have won 
to-day a greater victory than that of May Ist.”’ 

The American fleet sailed into Manila Bay at midnight, 
April 30th. From that day until the time of the 
writing of this article the admiral has not been out of 
the bay except on one or two occasions, when in a 
tour of inspection he has passed Corregidor, only to - 
return immediately. He seldom left the Olympia 
during the time of the blockade, except to go on 
board one of the other vessels on business or to go 
ashore in Cavité to the naval arsenal. He was kept 
busy making reports, writing letters, in conferences AGUINALDO IN- UNIFORM. 
with his commanding officers and, after the arrival of the troops, in consulta- 
tion with the military officials. He was ashore in Manila only two or three 
times during tle two months following the fall of the city, and later reports 
are that he has gone ashore as little since that time. There was no dress parade 
about his movements, and when he went ashore it was always with some 
definite object in view, going directly to a consultation with the military 
governor, or to cull on friends. He was invited to dinner one day at the 
English Club, where he met a number of army officers. There was one 
army officer, not of the dinner party, in the club who had been drinking 
heavily and who showed it in his actions. When the admiral came, in this 
officer—who was not of high rank, it may be added—walked up to him, 
slapped him on the back and said: ‘‘ How are you, general?’ Admiral 
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Dewey is not a man who takes kindly to familiarity on the part of any one. 
He let this pass, however, only hurrying out of the reach of his demonstra- 
tive friend. 

The sunken Spanish ships in the waters of Manila Bay, and the Stars and 
Stripes flying over the city, the Philippine Archipelago added to the domain 
of the United States, Spanish sovereignty in the Pacific brought to an in- 
glorious end —these are the evidences of the sterling qualities of the commander 
of the United States naval force on the Asiatic station. They bear evidence 
of his ability as a fighting man, and in the more tortuous, if more peaceful, 
line of diplomacy. So long as our flag floats in the Orient, Dewey will 
be remembered by a people who have always held in honor those who per- 
form great deeds. When one considers the great performances of this quiet, 
unassuming man, the vote of thanks and the sword voted him by Congress, 
and his elevation to highest rank in the naval service, seem small evidences of 
reward. He is receiving in the thanks of a grateful people, however, a re- 
ward beyond swords or decorations. He is above and beyond the power of 
a Congress or an administration to add to his glories. But he is not alone 
responsible for the victories of May 1st and August 13th. There are the men 
behind the guns, the engineer and the fireman, the coal-passer, the officer 
who directed the guns’ crews, the navigator who stood unprotected on the 
bridge, giving the range which enabled the gunner to aim the guns which 
sent shells to carry havoc and destruction to the enemy—and to all of these 
the admiral concedes the praise that is their due. He is big enough and broad 
enough to want the glory distributed. He is so careless of his own honors 
that he has said, on more than one occasion, that Flag-Lieutenant Brumby 
was the man who suggested the course of action followed on Sunday morning, 
May 1st, when Montojo’s fleet was destroyed. His commanding officers 
were always called into consultation when any event of importance was im- 
pending, and they were asked to -offer suggestions freely. The admiral 
retained the veto power, however, and when a plan of action was finally 
decided on it became his plan. 

Admirals Sampson and Schley, and Generals Merritt, Miles, Shafterand Lee, 
have told the stories of their deeds for magazines. A story by Admiral Dewey 
would bring more money than that of any other man who took part in the 
war with Spain, but there have been no articles printed with his name signed. 
To the offers of magazines he has replied that he is too busy to write. His 
business is commanding fighting ships. When he is through with his task 
in the Philippines he may find time, but at present he is occupied in another 
way. He could have returned to the United States at any time after the 
surrender of Manila, but he has expressed a wish to remain at the scene of 
action until he has finished his work. After that he may return to the 
welcome that is awaiting him, 
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THE SURRENDER OF MANILA. 


By DouG.as WHITE. 


NOR but one day less than a hundred had Admiral Dewey maintained 
his guard over the bay of old Manila. They had been days of 
severe tension, all full of incidents varying from trivial to those of such 

importance as to threaten a severance of the existing relations between 
America and at least a portion of Europe. 

Three fleets of transports had brought across the Pacific upward of ten 
thousand willing defenders of ‘‘ Old Glory.’’ Aguinaldo had shown his Malay 
breeding by withholding his assistance from our troops, and for six nights 
had the Spaniard harrassed our lines with his cowardly methods of striking 
in thedark. Each of these six nights had scen some damage to our troops 
without attendant gains either in position or perceptible destruction of the 
fortifications before which our lines were extended. 

The fleet was at this time in a condition fit to cope with anything which 
any European nation could assemble in Asiatic waters, the arrival of the 
monitor Monterey having given Dewey an addition of strength which had 
been anxiously awaited up to that time. 

Under these conditions, it was not a hard matter for General Merritt to 
prevail upon the hero of Manila to send to the ‘*Dons”’ his ultimatum de- 
manding a surrender of the city within forty-eight hours. At Merritt's 
request, it was also demanded that all fighting should cease on shore until 
such time as the Spaniard should decide to cither surrender or stand the con- 
sequences of an attempt to defend his Philippine stronghold. 

Thus it was that on the morning of Sunday, August 7th, the fleet was 
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thrown into an ecstasy of delight by the announcement that, unless the city 
flew the white flag within two days, the gray cruisers would be lined up to 
hurl all kinds of destruction against the ancient walls which for centuries had, 
by their very appearance of strength, warded off the attacks of those who_ 
would gladly have combined to overthrow Spain’s strongest hold in the Orient. 

It was not a new experience for me to mingle with a ship’s company on 
the eve of a prospective engagement, but it seemed as if all the bottled 
enthusiasm of months had wrought upon the ‘‘jackies’’ of the fleet, and on 
board the Charleston, where I was quartered, there was even a greater display 
of undisguised delight than aboard the other ships which had already tasted 
the fruits of victory in this same Manila Bay. 

The subjugation of the city was first set for the morning of August 9th. 
During the two intervening days the harbor between the city and the neutral 
fleet was alive with all kinds and classes of boats, transferring to the protection 
of the warships and their attendant transports the foreign residents of Manila. 

Following this transfer came one of the truly historical points of the entire 
Philippine incident. A few hours before the expiration of the time which 
Admiral Dewey had given the Spaniards for consideration, four British ships 
of war, led by the flagship Jmmortalité, with the transports conveying the sub- 
jects they had come there to protect, hoisted anchor and gracefully steamed 
across to Cavité. As these naval defenders of St. George’s cross swung under 
the stern of Dewey’s flagship, from the Jmmortalité’s deck pealed forth the 
inspiring notes of the ‘‘ Star-Spangled Banner,’’ replied to by the Olympia’s 
musicians in a rendering of England’s national air. Signals from the Britisher 
asked ‘‘ our Dewey ”’ for anchorage positions, to which there was a willing 
reply, placing the Jmmortalité on a line with the Olympia, the smaller British 
warships inside our line, while the transports were assigned to safe berths well 
up Cavité Bay. 

No event of the entire war has so well illustrated the feeling which animates 
every Anglo-Saxon. These two fleets, lying side by side, told to the world of 
the dawning of an era in which tyranny and oppression must give way to 
liberty and advancement. To those who watched the commingling of these 
squadrons, the day for the ‘‘survival of the fittest’? seemed to be near at 
hand. 

Then, too, with dipping flags and men at close attention, came the cruiser 
Naniwa, which represented the interests of Japan, adding a third to the 
nations of the world which thus openly declared for the overthrow of Spain’s 
destructive rule. 

Over at the north the French and German fleets stood guard over the safety 
of the exceedingly small coterie of residents who were entitled to the protec- 
tion of their flags, the Germans particularly being in such meagre numbers as 
to be well accommodated upon one small transport, for the protection of whom 
Emperor William had considered it necessary to maintain an immense fleet 
in Philippine waters. 

An additional extension of twenty-four hours was granted to the ‘ Dons”’ 
through the intermediation of Belgian Consul André, through whom commn-~ 
nication was maintained between Admiral Dewey and the enemy. Then, on 
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the morning of August 10th, when every ship had been stripped for the 
fray and ‘he signais already bent on the halyards ready to order the fleet into 
line of battle, General Merritt notified the admiral that his forces were not 
ready to co-operate with the fleet. It seems that General McArthur had not 
succeeded in getting his brigade into a position to advance, therefore were all 
plans overthrown and another annoying suspense inaugurated which brought 
disappointment to every man aboard the fleet. Back over the decks went 
the awnings which the tropic sun rendered a necessity, and once more the 
fleet settled down to the routine of the blockade. 

The next two days saw many trips of the Belgian consul’s launch between 
the city and Dewey’s flagship, and at last a verbal message told that the 
Spaniards would not surrender until fired on, but that the honor of the 
‘Tons’? would be quickly appeased when they were attacked. In spite of 
this assurance nothing was left undone to place the fleet in the best of fighting 
trim, when on Friday, August 12th, Dewey sent out word that the following 
morning would see the fleet lined up for action. 

The misty dawn of August 15th glimmered upon a gathering of American 
ships ready to face any emergency. Orders for positions in the fighting lines 
had been transmitted, and, at 8.45 a. m., the ships moved toward their posi- 
tions off the front of the city. The Olympia led the right division with the 
Raleigh and Petrel, while the captured gunboat Callao was assigned to this 
division to aid in enfilading the trenches with her machine guns. 

The left division was led by Captain Glass with the Charleston, followed by 
the Baltimore and Boston, with the Concord on the extreme left and north. 

The inside 
line consisted of 
but one ship, 
and that the 
Monterey, she 
taking up a po- 
sition directly 
in front of the 
Lunceta battery, 
where were sta- 
tioned the ten- 
inch Krupp 
guns on which 
Spain has al- 
ways placed so 
much depend- 
ence. This ar- 
rangement 
placed the ships 
of the right di- 
vision directly 
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at Malate, with the left division covering the front of the walled city, 
and the Concord well to the north, covering the defenses at the mouth 
of the Pasig River. Into these positions the ships moved, and at 9:36 the 
Olympia opened the action with her five-inch guns directed at the 
Malate works. From the bridge of the Charleston we watched the effects of 
her shots upon Fort San Antonio, at the same time closely ‘‘conning’’ the 
batteries at our front, anxiously waiting, almost longing for the crimson flash 
which would have told that they had opened fire. Orders to our division 
instructed that our fire be withheld unless the enemy opened on us or the 
flagship ordered a general action. While all these incidents were occupying 
the attention of our fleet, the Jmmortalité had quietly heaved anchor and 
crossed the bay to a position between our left division and the German fleet, 
where she lay hove to until the finish of the bombardment. So once more 
was there an open declaration of the stand which Great Britain would take 
should there be any interference with gallant Dewey in his work of bringing 
Manila to terms. 

Not one shot from the Spanish works came in reply to the Olympia’s shower 
of metal, and, as the gunners became familiar with the range, every shot told 
a story of some destruction onthe fortifications at Malate. Three minutes 
after the Olympia came the Raleigh’s turn, and she, too, joined in the attack, 
followed twelve minutes later by the Petrel. With all this storm of shells, 
not one gun spoke in reply from the shore. The sole defense was turned 
toward our advancing land forces, who were plentifully showered with Mauser 
bullets from the Spanish trenches. 

Seeing that the army’s advance was being checked, the Callao was ordered 
into action, and the little spitfire, with her enormous supply of machine 
guns, sped under the stern of the flagship, and, without slowing down, ran 
into the very teeth of the Malate guns, pouring forth a deadly fire upon the 
Spanish trenches. 

It seemed as if the Cuwlao could not get in far enough to satisfy her com- 
mander, the little cloud of smoke which surrounded the diminutive warship 
appearing to move almost on to the beach, which lay in front of Fort San 
Antonio. Like the rolling of drums came the sounds from her Nordenfeldts, 
as Ensign Bradshaw, the Callao’s executive officer, directed her telling fire upon 
the Spanish trenches. While this bit of side action was in progress, the 
batteries of the three cruisers which had been ordered into action kept up a 
steady fire upon the fort itself, with the result that the time soon came when 
the sting of American bullets was too much for Spanish bravery. A straggling 
retreat commenced toward the suburbs of Malate. 

With a cheer our boys broke from their cover and at double-quick crossed the 
space between the trenches, forded the intervening stream, and easily drove out 
the few men who had remained to cover the Spanish retreat. Over the walls 
of the fort they scrambled, and through our glasses we saw Old Glory flung 
to the breeze from the corner of the bastion, which showed that the Americans 
held Spain’s strongest position at the south end of Manila. 

As our troops advanced the fleet ceased firing, and we anxiously watched 
the long file of men as they reached the fort and re-formed for the advance 
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into the city. But one hour of action had been allowed the fleet, and in that 
time only four vessels were fortunate enough to take part. Ten minutes 
after eleven had seen the men of the First Colorado raise the flag on Fort San 
Antonio. Now our men were making quick work of the advance into the 
city, driving back the sharpshooters who attacked from roofs and windows. 

While all these events were keeping General Anderson and his brigade busy 
next to the beach, McArthur with his men were meeting an even greater 
measure of opposition on the right of our line to the east. The Spanish 
outposts on this portion of the line, while of less strength than the works 
around Fort San Antonio, were hid from the fleet by the dense foliage of the 
tropical hedges, and it would have placed our men in equal danger with the 
enemy for the fleet to have commenced an indiscriminate shelling of the 
location. Therefore it became necessary for McArthur and his brave fellows 
to depend upon their own strength for the dislodgment of the foe. They 
were, however, thoroughly successful, with only a slight loss in the face of a 
stubborn resistance. 

In McArthur’s brigade were the boys of the Astor Battery. Twice were 
these gallant fellows placed in jeopardy, on one occasion a portion of their 
ordnance barely escaping capture. Placed under a killing fire from a 
Spanish blockhouse, against which it was impossible to direct the force of 
their field-pieces, they saw the necessity of removing this bunch of enemies 
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before they could proceed. With a true American yell the New York artiller- 
ists charged the Spanish position, armed only with their revolvers, sending 
the Spaniards flying toward the protection of walled Manila. With the 
Spaniards once dislodged from the trenches at the east, McArthur’s brigade 
moved on through the fire of straggling sharpshooters toward a meeting point 
with Anderson’s brigade before the walls of the old city. 

It was thought that there might be a serious resistance when our lines 
reached the walls and trenches with which the ancient city was magnificently 
guarded. To meet such a condition, Dewey signalled to the fleet orders to 
move in so as to effectually cover this point. The diminutive Callao, follow- 
ing the line of shore, was ready once more to turn her sting against her former 
owners, when, at 11:30, a white flag was shown at the southwest corner of 
the walled city. 

The launch of the Belgian consul, which, with the Zufiro, bearing Merritt 
and his staff, had been hovering behind the fleet, was employed to carry 
Flag-Lieutenant Brumby and a representative of General Merritt to the beach 
nearest this sign of submission, and their arrival there was the beginning of 
the end. One hour was enough for Lieutenant Brumby to roughly shape the 
conditions of surrender, and the return of the launch told the fleet that the 
Spaniard’s rule in Luzon was at an end. 

The signal halyards of the Olympia were at noon decorated with a message 
to send all the crews of the fleet to mess by watches, for Admiral Dewey 
believes that ‘‘ blue jackets,’’ to be good fighters, must be well fed. The 
squalls which had at intervals passed over the bay settled down into a steady 
blow, giving to the ships of the fleet a roll which would have materially in- 
terfered with the gunners’ work had a general action been necessary. But, 
barring a disagreement of representatives, the work was already done and 
Manila lay there, ours for the taking. 

Then it was that my troubles commenced. No boat could leave the 
Charleston, or, in fact, any ship of the fleet, without the admiral’s consent, 
which it was an impossibility to obtain at that moment. Up till one o’clock 
I fumed, praying that some means might be afforded of gaining the shore, 
where so many events of importance were sure to follow the surrender. Over 
at the north lay the transport Quong Hoy, bearing seven companies of the 
Second Oregon, detailed as a guard to enter the city with General Merritt. If 
I could reach that ship I was safe to make a landing. Nearly a gale was 
blowing, and it did not seem that any native boat would venture out in such 
a sea; but the unexpected always happens, for from the direction of Cavité 
there came a native ‘‘barea,’’ flying an immense Old Glory, bearing an 
American in the person of Mr. William Wiley, one of the owners of the 
Quony Hoy. As this native packet swept under the Charleston’s stern I hailed 
her, and, amazed at my own good fortune, paid no heed to the dangers of 
the transfer, but crawled down the sea ladder and, ahead of the howling wind, 
sped, rail under, to the white side-wheeler bearing the general’s guard, Then 
came the orders to land the guard, and, preceded by the Jaunch containing 
General Merritt, the Quony Hoy passed the breakwater, found a close anchor- 
age and began the debarkation of Colonel Summer’s command. Using our 
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native boat, Mr. Wiley and myself landed in advance of the troops, passing 
up the sea wall and along the south bank of the Pasig to the north end of the 
Paseo de Sta. Lucia. Here I found Father Dougherty and Colonel Crowder 
of General Merritt’s staff, and together we impressed the carriage of ex- 
Governor-General Agustin as a means of transportation along the Luneta 
and into the walled city. 

Before the Governor’s Palace we found the Royal Guard drawn up, their 
halberds and heavy helmets giving them the appearance of warriors belonging 
to another century. Passing up the grand staircase, we entered the executive 
chambers, where General Merritt, Flag-Lieutenant Brumby and the dignitaries 
of the island government were discussing the terms of surrender. I was the 
first American correspondent to make an entrance into the walled city, and 
the first civilian to gain access to the palace where this exclusive conference 
was being held. 

Here, indeed, the difference between the two warring races was plainly 
eeaent. Our ropreseninlives towered head and shoulders over the men who 
were, point by point, contending for more lenient terms of surrender. 
General Merritt seemed like a giant beside the diminutive Jaudinez, upon 
whose shoulders the gubernatorial mantle had fallen by the sudden resignation 
of Agustin. 

Even before the conference had settled the question of surrender, the 
Spanish troops 
were on the 
march through 
the streets of 
the old city 
bound for the 
palace, there to 
lay down the 
arms which 
they had so 
long borne in 
defense of the 
red and yellow. 
At the same 
time our Ore- 
gon regiment, 
brown and 
travel - stained, 
arrived in the 
plaza before the 
palace, and 
were drawn up 
in a line front- ~ 
ing their ene- 
mies of the DEFENCES RAISED BY THE SPANIARDS, AROUND MANILA, 
morning. Here Pho ograph by Nathaniel Robbins. 
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again the contrast in the opposing forces was a matter of general observation. 
Our troops, upright and with every characteristic of the soldier ; the Spaniards 
straggling and slouchy, but strange to say, in the case of the soldiers who had 
be enserving within the walled city, the latter had a bit the best of it in 
dress and bodily condition. These fellows, who had served ‘‘ inter muros,”’ 
had evidently been in much closer contact with the commissary and quarter- 
master’s department than their comrades who had been doing the fighting in 
the trenches outside the city. In single file these regiments were marched 
through the arsenal building, where they laid down their arms and proceded 
to their barracks, there to remain until their disposition could be settled by 
the commanders. The men seemed to take it all good naturedly, and the 
officers, while stolid, did nothing to which any American could offer the 
slightest objection. We were met on all sides by a polite, yet cold salute,the 
entire formality of the surrender being carried out without the slightest 
dispute of any kind. 

At 5.30 p. mM. the last detail of the surrender was complete, and to. Lieu- 
tenant Brumby fell the joyful work of raising the colors upon the walls of 
Manila. Incidentally it became necessary for the lieutenant also to haul 
down the Spanish colors, which had for weeks been floating as a defiance to 
the flect. When I was chosen to take part in this important function I lost 
no time in getting under way. Lieutenant G. W. Povey, of the Second 
Oregon, represented the army, and we three were joined on our way by 
two civilians, Barry Baldwin, late United States Marshal of California, and 
William Wiley, my companion on the risky journey of the early afternoon. 
Two apprentices from the Olympia bore Old Glory, with brand new hal- 
yards from which to fly the emblem of Liberty. 

Through the mazes of the city’s walls our little party made its way to the 
flagstaff unattended by any guard, for the single regiment then within the 
fortifications was scarcely large enough to give proper attention to the surren- 
dering ‘‘ Dons.’’ Once upon the battlements overlooking the harbor, the appren- 
tices proceeded to reeve in the new halyards and lower the banner of Spain. 

Just inside, and at the foot of the wall, there stood several dwellings of 
Spanish officers who, with their families, watched us as we passed up to the 
bastion. When they saw our mission there occurred one of the most striking 
incidents of the entire day. 

The men of the families turned their backs and hung their heads, but not 
so the women. With a wail of anguish they seemed anxious to dash up the 
incline and save their banner. One in particular was most vehement, crying 
between her sobs to the men around her to display their valor by rescuing 
the flag they loved from the polluting touch of the hated ‘‘ Americanos.’’? All 
about us and within easy earshot were hundreds of men who had for years 
borne arms in defense of this same flag, which now a handful of Americans 
was replacing with the colors of the enemy. Thus, when the rage of this 
young lady and the accompanying wails increased over what she deemed a 
desecration, we feared that her appeals might find some willing sympathizers. 
It is no wonder, then, that we unbuttoned our holster covers, kept an eve on 
the approach to the bastion, and sized up the meager chances of escape should 
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ow IA 
RAISING ‘OLD GLORY”? OVER THE SPANISH RAMPARTS—AUGUST 13rH, 1898. 
Drawn by Frank Adams from a photograph by Douglas White. 
trouble occur. Still bewailing the lack of even one man to defend her 
nation’s colors, this female champion of the cause of Spain was borne away 
by her friends, who were obliged to use force as well as argument in so doing. 
This danger point passed, we all breathed a bit more freely and proceeded 
with our work of transforming Luzon into an American colony. 

“* How unfortunate it is that we have no trumpeter !’’ said I to Mr. Brumby, 
when all was ready for the flinging of the colors to the breeze. ‘‘ Yes, indeed, 
it is,’ said he; ‘‘ but I could not afford to wait for one, so we must do the 
best we can and raise her with a cheer.’’ With that the order was given, and 
Old Glory started on its ascent over the walls of Spain’s Oriental strong- 
hold. Our loyal party broke into a rousing shout, when up from Luneta 
came the strains of the ‘Star-Spangled Banner,’’ played by the band of the 
Second Oregon, which had been marching from the landing into the walled 
city. Seeing that we were about to fly the colors above them, they halted to 
perform the musical honors of the occasion. So it was that the raising of 
America’s pride over the Philippines was not without the attendant music 
of the national air. The music, however, did not stop our party of flag raisers 
from checring, and for days I carried about with me a sympathetic hoarseness 
from the vocal efforts there displayed. Eager eyes had noted the incident 
from the fleet, and as the roars of the national salute rolled over the wind- 
swept waters, one who did not understand the cause could easily be led to 
believe that the bombardment had begun once more. 
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During these incidents within the walled city, our troops had moved into 
those sections of the town which were outside the enclosing fortifications, 
and guards were hastily but methodically detailed for every section of the 
large area covered by ‘‘new Manila.’’ The policing was at short dis- 
tances, with plenty of reserves at hand. A drizzling rain sect in, causing the 
first night in Manila to be far from pleasant for our brave lads from the 
States. 

Over in the commercial portion of the town plenty of people were abroad 
on the Escolta, but all shops were dark, they having been closed in expecta- 
tion of a fulfillment of Spanish tales regarding the inclination of our soldiers 
toward loot and other outrages. Instead of our boys being robbers, they were 
from the first moment they entered the city in the position of defenders 
against the desires of the natives, who had for months been watering at the 
mouth over the expectation of the glorious day when they would be enabled 
to rob and kill to their hearts’ content. In many places that night I found 
a squad of our bluecoats taking their rest on the chilly pavements of Manila, 
with the tropical rain playing anything but an acceptable tattoo on their 
glistening ‘‘ ponchos.”’ 

I spent the long and dreary night in a journey to the different posts where 
company, battalion and regimental headquarters had been established. At 

. every one there was no repining at the inconveniences, but instead a general 
-rejoicing over the fact that Manila was ours and the principal object of the 
long trans-Pacifie expedition accomplished. 


OUR FLAG AT MANILA—S LONG MAY Ti? WAVE!” 
Draun by Boeringer from a photograph by Douglas White. 
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O Primavera, gioventu dell’ anno, 
O Gioventu, primavera della vita! 


By EGerron Caste, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” ETC. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
Thy heart is big: get thee apart and weep.— SHAKESPEARE, 


) CROSS the thrill of a bravura passage there rang from the street 
below a clatter of horses’ hoofs. A minute later the jingling 
of spurs, the sound of a steel scabbard smiting the banisters 
the creaking of the wooden stairs under a hasty tread, mingled 
with the dying fall of a high note. 

‘*Come in,’’ sang she, anticipating the knock and weaving 
the words into her score. 

Blue and silver filled the door-way, surmounted by Neu- 
berg’s smile. A little behind, the serene lines of Spencer’s 
countenance were cut like a cameo upon the shadow. Eva 
turned her eyes upon them, forbidding interruption, and her 
tapping finger peremptorily maintained the accompanist in a 
straight course as he showed signs of wavering. 

With a pantomimic grimace at Rochester, expressing mock surprise and in- 
dignation at finding himself thus early forestalled, Neuberg slid into a chair 
and bent forward, his elbows on his knees, to drink in with ears and eyes 
every grace of his beloved. Folding his arms reposefully, Spencer leant 
against the door-post and soon his eyes wandered from the face of the singer to 
the square of blue sky, the network of budding lime trees outside the window. 
And upon the very wings of her song ne thoughts seemed to take flight to 
distant regions. 

The heroine’s last song in the first act was of course a love song ; and Roch- 
ester soon became aware, with some amusement, a little pity, and a good deal 
of pique (not the pique of love, but the pique of a young man’s self-love, 
which is perhaps the most constant, the most irritable, the most tormenting 


of all his soul’s companions), that it was to Spencer alone that Eva sang it; 
* Begun in Neowmber 1898 4 
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that, moreover, she now sang with a-passion which far outstripped the former 
careful art and method. 

The last note melted away in such exquisite gradation, that it seemed only 
the absolute silence that revealed its cessation. 

Eva stood, blushing, and looked to Spencer as a child looks for approval. 
He woke with a start as from a dream, came forward, took both her hands 
and kissed them. 

“Oh, my dear child,’’ said he, ‘‘you have transported me—I don’t know 
where—into those indescribable lands which are beyond the reach of words. 
What a power it is that you carry in that white throat! For not only do you 
voice the souls of great musicians, who without you would be dumb, but you 
set other men’s souls taking up the strain and making music, too.’’ 

She smiled, but her eye was wistful and dissatisfied as it searched his face. 
She felt the emotion raised in him, felt as it were the presence of love; but a 
thousand instincts told her she had nevertheless no real share in it. 

‘* Divine Eva!’’ said Neuberg, rhapsodically, caught a frill of her starched 
muslin and kissed it fervently. 

“Toes—does the gracious lady require me any more?’’ stammered 
Herr Pzriborzki, turning away a fluttering and apprehensive eye, like 
that of a netted rabbit. 

She hesitated a moment, then: ‘‘ Come again at five,’ 
had enough for this morning.”’ 

In an agony of politeness the musician made his four separate bows, found 
himself mercifully near the door, and fled. 

‘Ts this the sort of early worm you pick up of a morning, you night- 
ingale ?”’ said Neuberg, idiotic with irrepressible love, pointing to Rochester 
as he spoke. 

‘Tt is not usually so much to the worm’s advantage to be up so early,”’ 
retorted Rochester, with some complacency. 

“Leave my wormlet alone,’’ said Eva. ‘And, talking of little worms, 
about that foundling of yours, Spencer—has anyone thought of making the 
poor thing a Christian? I want to be godmother, you know. She shall be 
called Eva—poor little daughter of Eve.”’ 

‘You women keep the world warm with your kind hearts,’’ said Spencer, 
in a low voice. ‘‘ Another beautiful lady,’’ he went on—and a little embar- 
rassment, strange in one who was never yet known to be embarrassed, crept 
in in voice and manner— ‘has forestalled you. So harmoniously do 
gracious thoughts spring!’ 

Evya’s whole bright face changed, darkened as a suddenly clouded sky. 

“Ah! And what is the child’s name to be?’’ she asked at length, in a 
voice from which all the life had fled. 

** Julia,’’ he replied. 

“ Julia,’’? repeated she, and lingered over the liquid syllables with harsh 
intonation, 

Rochester felt himself flush. Neuberg averted his eyes. 

“T think,’ said Eva, abruptly, ‘if vou do not mind, my good friends, 
that Iam very tired. I must ask you to leave me.” 


’ she said, ‘‘I have 
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She strove to cloak her pain with a dignity as new to her as Spencer’s 
conscious and troubled air to him. The three men filed out with a futile 
attempt to carry off the situation. 

Outside in the street they halted for a moment and looked at each other. 

“*Oh, what a selfish animal I am!’’ cried Neuberg, and stamped his foot. 
‘* Here have I been rejoicing these two days to think that the coast was being 
cleared for me, and yet it was sorrow preparing for my poor girl ; she would 
never give up hope before—till she knew you loved elsewhere.”’ 

“*T think,’’ said Spencer, ‘that I will walk home alone.”’ 

‘And so will I,’’ said Neuberg. 

Rochester lingered awhile. Another storm was threatening in the April sky, 
the street had grown quite dark. In his mind’s cye he saw Eva, her hands 
outstretched on the table, her face pressed down upon them, weeping. Yet 
as he walked slowly and aimlessly forward, he found himself repeating to 
himself the name of ‘‘ Julia.’’ 


CHAPTER XXV. 


—Un pitge de nature, une rose muscade 

Dans laquelle Pamour se tient en embuscade 

Qui connait son sourire a connu le parfait. 

Elle fait de la grace avec rien—elle fait 

Tenir tout le divin dans un geste quelconque, 

Et tu ne saurais pas, Venus, monter en conque, 
Ni toi, Diane, marcher dans les grand bois fleuris 
Comme elle.—Rostand. 


WILL inform the countess of your presence,’’ said the maid to 
the duke. 

She was tall and lithe, with that false air of her mistress 
which these confidential servants have the talent of taking to 
themselves. She turned with a flounce of skirts and of lace 
apron, and left upon him an impression of flashing teeth, a 
sallow face and a half-hidden rose-colored knot; she was 
coquettish, somehow, yet eminently de grande maison. 

He had been handed from the palace door-keeper to the 
jiiger that guarded the discreet portals of the Countess de 
Lucena’s apartments ; from this latter delivered to a supple- 
backed, mellifluous Italian majordomo, who, while conducting 
him to the ante-chamber, professed himself unable to pro- 
nounce upon his mistress’s readiness to receive visits. But 
the soubrette who now admitted him into the inner sanc- 
tuary seemed to carry the key of the situation. She took 
the duke’s card, and declared that her ladyship would he 
with him in a few minutes. 

It was part of the young Englishman’s up-bringing that he should regard 
the ceremonial that surrounds rank asa natural and necessary element in 
existence. While throwing himself heart and soul into the almost Bohemian 
emancipation of his present life, he never lost the consciousness that it would 
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be but a brief experience; that his passage through it was a mere caprice ; 
that his real vocation lay amid the dignities, the honors and the formalities 
that awaited him in England. 

It was, therefore, with a sensation of returning to his own proper atmo- 
sphere that he trod the thick-pile carpets, and that he coldly addressed the 
low-voiced, decorous attendants. While awaiting his hostess he looked round 
upon her habitation with approving eyes. 

even the French taste—the florid gilding, the general crimson magnificence 
of what he had seen of the King’s palace had seemed to his fastidious eye 
garish and barbarous. Here was what he was accustomed to. At first all 
looked very subdued ; brocades mellowed by age into such softness of tints 
that the magnificence of their texture passed almost unperceived ; inlaid cab- 
inets of Italian work, over the mosaic of whose curved flanks the matchless 
polish of years had cast a luminous yellow glow like that which at once 
softens and heightens the tones of old pictures. There was a glint of olive 
bronze in corners and recesses; a sheen of painted leather; a shine of gold 
on the curvetting Florentine frames. _Here an enamel glowed with deep fires 
from dim settings. There, books in ancient .garbs, all brown and ivory 
yellow, ran an uneven race round the walls, hand high. Brown brightening 
into gold, melting into amber, fading yet again to ivory ; that was the per- 
vading motive—the palms, rising tropically high, the bowls of violets, purple 
and mauve, the single jar of delicate lilac, only accentuated the ruling 
harmony. 

If a woman desires to create a strong impression it is no bad policy on her 
part to give a man time to absorb the atmosphere of her usual surroundings— 
the surroundings that reflect her personality, as the mother-of-pearl shell the 
pearl itself. 

As Rochester stood and gazed, an extraordinary impression of beauty, of 
costliness and voluptuous luxury took possession of his senses. Down to the 
smallest detail there was nothing in that room that did not seem to have an 
artistic as well as an actual value. 

But, above all, it was the beautiful that had been sought. This room was less 
perhaps of a lady’s boudoir then a temple to the cult of beauty, and the eye and 
the hand that had filled it had been more moved by the antique Greek notion 
than by any medieval mysticism or latter-day electicism. And to the 
Countess de Lucena, as to the Greeks of old, beauty seemed to have found its 
highest expression in the perfection of the human form. No single one of 
the many bronze figures but had been chosen as representing some type of 
physical beauty, whether it were the almost feminine grace of a young An- 
tinous, or the sapling slenderness of an Apollo, the airy poise of a flying Mer- 
cury, the splendor of a discobolus’s strained muscles, or yet the calm, chaste 
strength of a Diana. Nothing that hinted of age or of violent emotion, or 
any phase of the struggling side of existence, had been admitted within these 
walls—nothing but what breathed of the flower of youth, or the first ripeness 
of manhood, or the serenity of Godlike power ; and all else was made cognate 
with these types. 

The duke looked wondering around. He had scen the originals of many 


IN THE CONSERVATORY—A SKETCH. 
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of these treasures in his late wanderings ; but had seen them then with tired, in- 
different eyes. Here for the first time to his naturally refined soul, the eter- 
nal power of beauty, the true spirit of art, began to whisper its revealing 
message. 

And when an unseen door rolled noiselessly back, and, most beautiful of 
all things in that deliberately beautiful room, the countess herself came in 
upon him, with no more sound than a faint rustle ; halted on the great lion- 
skin before the hearth, where the logs smouldered with faint odors of forest ; 
and stood a moment, very upright and still, looking at him smiling with lids 
half closed—it seemed to him as if some wonderful antique dream of divine 
loveliness had been clothed with life at last. 

Her garments were of the tints of the morning mists, faintly violet ; her 
hair, an impalpable brown, sprang nimbus-like from the ivory of her face. 

“Half goddess’? —the duke looked at her with earnest, ardent, young eyes 
—‘‘ whole goddess,’’ thought he, and in her filmy garb he seemed to see her 
rise untramelled, divine and dazzling ; a vision materialized. Phoebe, emerg- 
ing from the clouds! Phoebe, or rather Diana before the bewildered gaze of 
the wakened Endymion ; a revelation at once of divinity and of love. He 
was all unconscious that to her, with his own stripling grace he looked, de- 
spite his modern disguise, as if the bronze of her young Narcissus had taken 
to itself a warmth of living flesh. 

“Tt is very good of you to come and see me, duke,’ 
English, and held out her hand. 

And Rochester fell from the heights of Latmos. 

‘Wholly grande dame’’—the very incarnation of modern aristocracy, 
civilization, refinement. How had he come upon such heathen thoughts? 

She passed over his momentary confusion with ease. He found himself 
seated beside her on the sofa, and talking glibly of himself and of his affairs, 
before he had had time to realize how it came about. 

She knew some of his relations in England. In fact, they were actually 
connected by marriage. Her father had known his during the latter's brief 
diplomatic career. She took the boy’s absolute independence as a matter of 
fact ; touched upon-his wanderings without surprise or too much curiosity. 
She made him feel a man ; she made him feel the duke, for she treated him 
as an equal, yet with a subtle show of due appreciation for his rank. 

To some women it scems a great art to make men pleased with them. 
But there are a few others that rise to the higher art of making men pleased 
with themselves, and those are the women whose irresistible fascination puz- 
zles and enrages their less successful rivals. 

“And ‘so you ‘have been in Italy?’ she said. ‘My Italy! the land of 
beauty. “You know’’—she spoke confidentially—‘‘I am very proud of being 
an Englishwoman ; I would not exchange my birthright to sit on a throne. 
But though I was a mere child when 1 went to Italy, I felt there, from the 
first day, as if I had come home: everything was familiar to me, everything 
sweet. With the intellect, you see, [am English; with the heart, a daughter 
of the South. Or, as I sometimes think, it is only my blood that is English, 
while my soul is that of some antique Roman lady who lived in a dream of 


, 


said the goddess, in 
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marble palaces—or at least of some early Renaissance Tuscan, who ruled with 
the Medici in an age given up to the glory of living. Whatever I was, I was 
a pagan,”’ she said. ‘‘Do vou believe, duke, in the transmigration of souls ?”” 

Here she smiled, and Rochester, bewildered already, lost every thread of 
connected thought in the contemplation of those curving lips and those nar- 
rowing eyes. 

‘*T do not know,’’ he stammered. 

‘Oh, you,’’ she went on, with just a faint note of laughter that rippled the 
veiled evenness of her voice, ‘‘of course not! Are you not going to be one 
of the pillars of our glorious English Church and constitution, unless indeed 
you, too, have some sort of a pagan soul hidden unknown within you. Do 
you know, you look as if you, too, might have known the days when the 
beautiful gods of old walked the earth. Come, confess, you remember sacri- 
ficing to Pan in some mountain temple? I, for one, remember distinctly 
when I was a Canephora in the pageants of Spring. Every April I feel it 
within me ; Iam sure you dothe same. I am sure we met in those delicious 
days. Look at me; have you forgotten? Only two thousand years ago. 
You cannot have forgotten yet!’ 

She looked at him, and he, looking back again, was all lost in the wonder 
of eyes that seemed to change their shade from light to dark, from mockery to 
carnest, like cloud-reflecting lakes ; now wide open, the iris shone large, 
yellow-gray as water under a dull sky ; but even as he looked the pupils 
expanded and spread and enveloped him in a soft velvet twilight. . Whatever 
soul he had, whether antique or modern, from that moment he surrendered it 
to her. 

‘¢As for me,’’? she pursued, dreamily, ‘‘I am constantly meeting with 
souls whom I have known in Old World days. Mr. Spencer, for instanee, I 
am convinced I knew him in Attica when he paced the Lyceum and lured by 
the music of his speech all that was noble in the youth of the land.”’ 

‘*Mr. Spencer seems a very original person,”’ said the duke, with a. shade 
of flatnessin histone. Then, half choked by the beating of his own audacious 
heart, ‘‘ What did we do,’” he asked, ‘‘ when we met—two thousand years ago ?”’ 

She did not answer, but only looked at him again, and presently her lips 
parted with a little secret smile, which seeing, for very innocence he blushed 
and cast down his eyes. When she next addressed him she had fallen back 
into the casy manner of the woman of the world. 

“¢Oh,’’ she said, ‘‘ how I must be shocking you! You do not know me 
yet, you see. Do not tell them in England about this confession of faith ; 
let them think that my ereed is still wrapped up in the Thirty-nine Articles,”’ 
and she laughed lightly. 

The duke longed to speak—to find something brilliant to say. He would 
have given a great deal to have shown himself clever, audacious, tender, but 
did not know—if he had known, would not have dared. He kept his eyes 
fixed on the delicate long fingers and filbert nails that rested on the brocade 
cushion next to him, and his thoughts were whirled along the current of 
what seemed a wildly daring vision—the bliss indicible of laying his lips on 
that satin skin so near to him. 
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Was it possible that, in those days she spoke of, he might have been 
allowed this favor—nay, could it have been possible that when she was a 
flower maiden and hea piping shepherd they had been lovers, and that he 
had kissed her lips! At the thought, from crimson that his cheeks had been 
they went quite pale ; and because the feeling of her presence became an agi- 
tation too great to be borne with dignity, the duke rose to take his leave. 

He bent over her hand. To draw near her was like coming upon a bed of 
violets in the sunshine. He turned and bowed again as he neared the door ; 
she stood once more upon the lion skin smiling after him. She had lifted 
both her hands to her head, and was re-setting the jewelled dagger in her 
hair ; he saw the outline of her bust and hips against the fire-lit space, the 
bend of her waist, the spring of her lithe thighs, and he realized suddenly 
that in her seeming ethercalness she was, after all, but the most exquisite 
embodiment of living womanhood. His brain seemed now to be floating, 
like that of a man in the first and glorious stage of intoxication, on the stave 
of a song ; he stepped airily across the threshold, and, so doing, fell blindly 
against Spencer, who was coming in with hurried stride. 

They exchanged a few words, abstracted on both sides. The young duke 
felt condescending ; Spencer, the eccentric commoner, might love that high- 
born lady as eccentrically as he chose, but he could never meet her upon the 
ground which he, Rochester, had just trod. 

But as the door of the ante-chamber opened, while he stood waiting for his 
cloak, a little joyous cry, as soft as a cooing dove’s, was wafted to him. 

‘*Ah! I have just been talking of you ’? Here the door closed again, 
and as the youth stepped out on the terrace there was no music, but discord, 
within him. 

‘* Hang it !’’ he said, and wished he could make the countess know; ‘‘I 
will spend the evening with poor Eva !’’ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Qw apprendrez-vous qui vaille mon sourire ? 
ee» Qu apprendras-tu qui vaille nos bai e-s ?—Victor Huco. 


WAS talking of you,”’ said the Griifin, ‘‘ to that boy.’’ 

If the duke could, unperceived, have seen her then he 
would have been amazed to find a very different woman. 
As Julia de Lucena stood before Spencer and yielded her 
hand to his gravely courteous kiss—a greeting which, 
as he gave it, seemed only the natural homage of the gen- 
tleman to the lady—in some sort of magic way the flower 
of a wonderful girlhood bloomed in her again. 

‘‘What good wind has blown you hither?” she cried, in Italian, as he 
lifted his head and his eyes met hers. Her lip trembled a little as she spoke, 
the blood rose faintly to her cheek. She hardly knew herself what had come 
to her? But the philosopher thought her sudden timidity adorable, her 
confusion the perfection of grace. 


. 


THE WHEEL OF OUR GRANDMOTHERS, 
From a painting by Vincent G. Stiepevich. 


“IT came because I could not help it,’’ he said, in the same language which 
was as familiar to his tongue as to hers. 

She let herself sink back among her cushions languidly, and her eyelids 
fell, dimly purple-shadowed, the most delicate curtains that were ever dropped 
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before the window of woman’s soul. She felt that his gaze was still upon 
her face. No human being had ever yet seen that kindling in Spencer’s 
eyes. 

She knew within herself—and she had not made in vain a varied and 
searching study of mankind for seven years—that it may be but once in 
a century that the God of Love finds such material for his holocaust. She 
who had always sought for the best the world could give was seized with an 
inner tremor of joy. 

‘Would you have helped coming if you could ?’’ she asked, after a pause: 

The man still kept her under his ardent gaze. Then all at once he got up 
from the low seat he had taken beside her sofa, and walked up and down 
the room. z 

She watched as some witch might watch the effect of a spell, confident in 
the result, yet curious of its phases. 

“Donna Julia,’’ said he, halting in front of her, ‘‘ the petty conventions 
of polite society have always ill-fitted my tongue. Now I will straightway 
tell you the truth. From the time that I could think at all every aspira- 
tion of my being has been toward freedom, bodily and mental. From 
the instant that I had the power to shape my life for myself, I shaped it 
free. In spite of strong sympathies, warm feelings, my soul has dwelt alone. 
Not only the soul, but the mind; ay, every physical instinct of the body of 
this breath,’’ he struck his great chest as he spoke. ‘I have gone unmated 
of choice. I have repudiated the ordinary ties of humanity. I have never 
said to a woman ‘TJ love you.’ I have never built myself a home and 
thought ‘ Here will I dwell.’ I have given no hostages to fortune—the bare 
thought of bondage, even the bondage of the senses and of the affections, 
which makes life sweet to most, was to me intolerable.’’ 

She listened silently. His face was troubled; he had run his hand 
through his hair and it stood almost on end.  ‘‘ Yes,’’ she thought to her- 
self, ‘‘ yes, you are beautiful to see. You are worth conquering.’? And 
behind that thought was yet another thought struggling into birth :.‘‘ You 
are almost worthy of me.”’ 

‘Well ?’? she said. The word fell from her lips into the silence like a 
pearl. 

‘© Well,’’? echoed Spencer, in accents of almost reproachful passion, ‘* what 
is it you have done to me! First I was happy in your presence because I 
saw you beautiful of body, found you beautiful of mind, and felt you beau- 
tiful of heart.”’ 

The listener’s eyes glistened with a quick flame, instantly veiled. 

‘But a week ago, when you gave me back those flowers I had sent you— 
sent you merely as the appropriate offering to such as you—what did you do 
tome? It was but one look, I think, but it has robbed me of my dearest 
possession. This can be no news to you—you must have seen it. Iam no 
longer myself. I have not slept because you haunted me; or if T slept, I 
dreamt of you—such dreams! Unsought, you come upon me at break of 
day—the very river passing my windows wears at dawn the livery of your 
eyes! I find you in the mists; you rise in glory with the sun, You sit in 
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my little room as I try to read; you look at me from the wine cup; you 
walk with me in the street; I hear your voice in the music of another 
woman’s song. I have reasoned with myself—reason !’’ He flung the word 
from him with the scorn of the warrior fora faithless weapon. ‘‘I have 
fought with myself, only to know myself beaten. To-day, like a coward, I 
wanted to run away. I had a traveling carriage to my door to take me I do 
not know where—somewhere—far away from you. Yet, when I stood with 
my foot on the step I saw that in the vacant place beside me you were sitting, 
and I knew that were it as far as the east is from the west, wherever I went I 
should have to take you, too.’? There fell another pause. ‘‘ And so,’’ said 
the philosopher, with a sudden change of tone, ‘‘I come because I cannot 
help it.”’ 

“And now that you are here,’ 
like a viol, ‘‘ say, is it not sweet ?”’ 

He stared at her for a second, like one who, groping, sees a sudden light. 
The next instant he was down on his knees beside her, and again his lips 
were pressed upon her hand. But this was now no mere ceremonious act of 
homage ; it was the kiss of unresisting love. Again, as before, as he looked 
up their eyes met, and then she, who had so often sipped at the cup of life 
with such epicurean science, felt upon her lips this man’s virgin kiss. 

And great was the glory of it. Yet asob rose in her throat, and a tear 
that she drove back from her eyes fell upon her heart with a regret the bitter- 
ness of which she had never tasted before. The next instant the fleeting 
impression was gone; the bliss that invaded her being was at last without 
alloy. 

Julia de Lucena was not the woman to prolong a situation beyond its 
triumphant point of perfection. The cultivated «sthete in her could not 
brook even the first shadow of the unavoidable descent from ecstasy. She 
forestalled the slackening arms; she denied the second kiss. In another 
moment she was solitary and unapproachable amid her cushions, and he who 
had craved that second kiss sat dreaming of it at his former distance, little of 
the philosopher, all the man awakened, in his full manhood, to love—that 
eternal negation of philosophy. She felt herself mistress of the situation. 

‘*T, too,”’ she said, as if continuing the conversation, ‘‘ have always hugged 
my liberty. I was bound once.’’ Iler face became set for a transient space 
into a mask of vindictive disgust. ‘It was my initiation into life—and 
love. Love!’ she repeated, in tones of irony, cutting as a steel blade. Then 
she proceeded, airily : ‘‘ Love that is worthy of the name—real love—is free 
as your dreams of freedom themselves. Why should you and I, that know 
this, be afraid of it?’ 

The momentary harsh expression of her first words was resolved, like dis- 
cord into renewed harmony, by the exquisite caress of the voice. She had 
that rare gift of bringing her whole personality into the tune of what she 
meant to express. Lip, eye, the bend of the head, the relaxation that seemed 
to pervade her whole bearing, spoke more subtly, more irresistibly than the 
words. Spencer leaned forward and took her hand ence more. 

“Do you know so much of life?’’ he said, ‘‘and have you learnt such 


’ said she, simply, but her voice thrilled 
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hard lessons, and yet can you say that love is free?’’ There was regret in 
his voice, but his gaze glowed with unconscious contradiction. ‘‘That love 
must be beautiful I always knew—you have made me feel it. But——” 

_ He bowed his head as if taking leave of his liberty ; bowed it until his lips 
touched her hand, an then she felt his kisses burn. 

Her steady hold upon herself began to escape her. Were she to lose him 
now, she thought, it would be blankness unutterable ; worse, failure! And 
yet what a rival she had to combat ! 

“But neither you nor I need be bound,’’ she whispered, at last, after a 
lengthy pause, stooping to his ear. ‘‘Can we not loveand be free? need there 
be promise between us? Why should our love be of the earth’s pattern? 
Our love shall be for ourselves, and the world shall pass the sanctuary of our 
happiness and never guess the secret. Oh! I know that, thinker, you are 
above the world’s conventions! Can you not see that I, too, despise them.”’ 

He raised his head and looked at her. His face was pale, but his eye 
shone with a steady light. He looked like one who has measured the sacri- 
fice and found it worthy of him. 

‘*You speak,’’ said he, ‘‘like the woman you are. In your ethereal aspi- 
rations you walk the land of visons. But I cannot meet you there. No, no, 
Julia, no, on that plane there is no treading for my feet; you must come 
down, my goddess, for this love of mine is but human. You think, poor 
child, that it is the promise that binds, and the earthly tie? Do you not un- 
derstand that when I kissed you, I gave myself to you, that when you kissed 
me you belonged to me? What oath, what vow can be so binding as the first 
rite of the love that gives man and woman to each other? Let the vows be- 
fore God, the compact before men follow after the world’s way. Convention, 
what of it? It is but the freedom to wear our chains, since wear them we 
must. I could not be more consecrated to you than I am now.”’ 

There was a moment’s breathless silence. She put her hands to her face 
to hide the rush of furious blood that dyed her forehead, and the convulsion 
of anger that distorted her mouth. The simple fool—what burgher plati- 
tudes were these ! 

He talked of her as standing on the heights, and invited her down to his 
level. His level! The mockery of it! 

Then she felt his hand upon hers, gently drawing them away, and saw him 
look at her with troubled face and reverential, almost worshipping glance, 
and she, she, Julia de Lucena, blushed wellnigh to faintness. 

‘“The love you have known,’’ he said, ‘‘has been that which should not 
bear the name, but do not fear mine. Are you not sacred to me, since I love 
you?” 

At these words she stared at him, and there came over her a whirl of yet 
another change ; a wild, mad wish that she could stand indeed before him, 
virgin of mind, such as he deemed her. A hidden spring gushed up within 
her soul, a flood of purifying waters, bitter to suffocation, yet passing sweet. 

Still, with haggard face, she stared back at him until the tenderness in his 
eyes was more than she could endure, and her own overflowed. She let her- 
self sink into his arms, the whole structure of her life, such as she had made 
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it, seeming to fall to pieces around her. And as she now, by impulse, 

yielded to him the kisses that her calculations had withheld, there was but 

one articulate thought left in her soul: cost what it might, she could not 

lose that man. . 
* * * * * * * * * 

Rachele, the countess’s accepted tire-woman, had a tolerably varied ex- 
perience of her mistress’s moods. But when, a couple of hours after the last 
visitor had departed, she once more entered her presence, bearing a message 
from the Queen, she found her lady in a condition that no precedent had 
taught her how to cope with. Half prostrate upon the lion’s skin, half 
propped up against the couch, lay Donna Julia, her arms outstretched with 
a gesture of lethargic weariness, her face pallid and disfigured with passionate 
weeping. 

No man is hero to his valet. What woman can keep on her mask before 
her private maid? The countess lifted her dimmed eyes. 

‘* Rachele,’’ she said, in the liquid Italian that was more familiar to her 
throat than the mother tongue itself, ‘‘if priests or foals tell you that you 
have free will, do not believe them. We are blind puppets led by—by what ? 
Fate, Providence, or the devil !’’ 

Rachele’s wits were quick, but here she groped. With a cheerful profanity 
she answered, because she knew not what else to answer: Oh, she had 
never allowed Providence or priests to trouble her, and, as for the devil, she 
had never found him hard to get on with, now—whatever he might be 
by-and-by ! : 

The girl’s cynical philosophy spurred to further reaction her mistress’s 
humor—a humor already disposed to turn, with the disgusted shame of the 
habitually worldly, from any genuine emotion. 

Donna Julia sprang to her feet, and pushed her tossed hair from her face. 

‘“You have had many lovers ?”’ she said, abruptly. 

‘Yes, madam,”’ said the maid, simply. The while the word was as light 
in darkness ; she swiftly connected the stately figure of the English professor 
with this extraordinary distress, and though her impassive sallow counten- 
ance betrayed no sign she inwardly grimaced her disapproval to herself. If 
it had been, now, the pretty boy—at least he was a duke—but that fellow 
with the old cloak ! 

‘Well, and what do you think of love?’’ went on the lady; ‘‘did you 
ever find it worth the giving up of anything?”’ 

‘‘Oh, Dio, madam,”’ said Rachele, in her candid way, ‘‘I would not give 
up my dinner for a pinch of salt. Love is good, and so is salt. But, my 
faith, salt is cheap and so is love. I find salt go well with my dinner, and, 
thank heaven, as I say, it is cheap enough—so that all can put it in 
the pot!’ 

‘“‘T see you are very wise,’’ said the countess. She took three steps 
toward the door of her room. 

‘“What was it you said? The Queen has sent for me? That is very 
strange. She has not sent for me for many days. Well, I must be a pretty 
spectacle. Get me my black dress.’’ 
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But as she sat before the mirror and deftly spread a mist of rouge on her 
pale cheeks, she suddenly paused in her task and looked at her maid in the 
glass. Their eyes met. 

‘*Tt is all very well, Rachele,’’ she said, ‘‘ but what were one’s meals if one 
had to give up the salt? How mawkish the most delicate dish !”’ 

She sighed and took up the hare’s foot again. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Vraiment la reine eut pres delle Hé laide, 
Quand, vers le soir. . . —Vicror Hugo. 


é& HOUGH conscious that all her art had not been able to obliterate 
the traces of her emotion, the countess held her head higher 
and moved with a more languid grace than usual—that grace 
which could be haughty if it took the trouble—as she crossed 
the ante-chamber of the Queen’s apartments. 

A couple of pages surveyed her curiously. One of the Queen’s 
gentlemen, meeting her, recognized her with that light of ad- 
miration that she scarcely ever failed to evoke in his sex. He 
would have spoken, but fell back with an abashed bow beneath 
the abstraction of her glance. The Queen was not in her pri- 
vate sitting-room, but the old Baroness de Melk (who was more 
or-less the chief of the Queen’s household, and her constant 
companion), came to her in a few moments and told her briefly 
that her Majesty was awaiting her in her bedroom. 

These two ladies had small love for each other, being rivals in the royal 
favor. Their eyes crossed like blades. As the countess trailed her black 
draperies wearily toward the door, the old Austrian dame gazed after her with 
vindictive triumph. 

The royal bed-chamber looked toward the west, and this evening it was full 
of ruby light. 

The Queen sat in her arm-chair, with her back to the window. The level, 
rosy ray caught the oval of her cheek, but could not paint it bright. She 
was wrapped in a loose dressing-gown of white brocade, that threw into strong 
relief her sallowness and the red stains around her eyelids. Her heavy black 
hair, of that sort that lends itself ungraciously to curls and ringlets, hung 
straight and dishevelled from the temples. She, too, it seemed, had passed 
through one of those storms which ravage a woman’s fairness. She looked 
up at the slim black figure as it straightened itself after its sweeping curtsey, 
marked with unerring quickness, and with a twist of the heart, that the lady- 
in-waiting had been weeping also, but that the tears had scarcely dimmed— 
nay, that they but added to her beauty. Her hostile eyes grew pitiless. 

And these two had been as sisters ! 

‘Your Majesty has sent for me,”’ said the griifin, breaking the heavy silence. 

‘“Yes,’’? answered the Queen. Her swollen eye kept up its scrutiny—a 
scrutiny growing in its intensity from angry hardness to passionate searching. 


efi 
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' To return such a glance without either impertinence, brazenness or waver- 
ing, would have been a feat for any woman to perform, however clear her 
conscience might be. But there was not a flaw in the griifin’s bearing. 

The proudest self-respect—the nicest deference ; she conveyed the expres- 
sion of these opposing sentiments after the fashion peculiar to herself, not 
only in her look and bearing, but in every fold of the black draperies that 
fell around her in her reposeful attitude of waiting. Uncertainty began to 
break up the Queen’s severity of demeanor ; it was her eye that fell. Looking 
on the ground, she spoke at last in forced, broken sentences. 

“‘T never thought it would come to this between- us. I have lately 
noticed—”’ her fingers, very thin and frail, clasped the arms of her chair con- 
vulsively. A wave of burning blood, rising, it would seem, from some 
hidden depths of anger and bitterness, suddenly dyed her forehead crimson. 
She looked up again. The eyes of the woman were eloquent with a reproach 
that the lips of the Queen could not with dignity speak. 

With an abrupt movement she rose to her feet, and they faced each other 
ona level. ‘‘In short,’’ said the royal lady, this time with icy determin- 
ation, ‘‘it is clear, countess, that this foreign air does not agree with your 
health. Others have noticed it. Imyself have been forced to notice it. You 
are greatly changed. For your own sake,’’ she repeated the word emphati- 
cally, ‘‘ for your own sake, I do not speak of my peace of mind, I have come 
to the conclusion that you must return to your own home—TI have told his 
Majesty so—and—’’ she paused and shot a piercing look—‘‘his Majesty 
agrees.”’ 

The Countess de Lucena swayed, but so slightly that the movement was 
imperceptible even to the eager watcher. She dropped her lids over her eyes 
and closed her teeth for an instant upon her under lip. But beneath her 
rouge the ebbing of her blood was masked. 

The genius of the born general lies not so much in personal courage as in 
facing an emergency, grasping its full import, and instantly taking the lead 
against it, even if it involve heavy sacrifice. Secure as she had felt in her own 
power, here was an attack the possibility of which the grifin had not antici- 
pated. Nevertheless, her hesitation was but the pause necessary for the 
change of front and the re-ordering of her forces. 

‘‘Madam,’’ said she, and the first accent of her voice conveyed with per- 
fect respect a delicate rebuke, ‘‘every word which your Majesty has spoken 
is another drop to my already over-flowing cup of sorrow, and—”’ she halted 
with calculated effect, then added: ‘yes, I will say it, for I cannot believe 
you will misunderstand me, madam, sorrow and remorse.”’ 

‘*Do you dare?” the words seemed trembling on her lips. She put up 
her hands quickly to stifle them. 

The Queen fell back in her seat, crimson. 

‘““When your Majesty sent for me I was on the point of requesting a private 
interview, and only delayed till the traces of these tears should have passed 
away.’’ She pointed to her eyes with a superb gesture. ‘‘ Your Majesty 
has forestalled me—forestalled my request and my confession.’? Once more 
she paused with calculated emotion. 
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‘* Your confession !’’ echoed the Queen. ‘‘ You have said too much or tou 
little, Julia. I command you to speak.”’ 

The countess sketched a curtsey, and with bent head and low distinct voice 
obeyed. . 

‘Tn order that your Majesty may understand me,”’ she began, ‘‘ it is nec- 
essary that I should touch upon what was once my pride, my joy, upon what 
is now, at the same time, a consoling and a torturing memory—the friendship 
which for six years you have deigned to show me.- A friendship cemented 
by that youthful vow of our young, generous days, when I swore never to 
leave your side, and you swore to love me like a sister.”’ 

The Queen winced and her lip trembled. 

“When I left my adopted land, my friends, my home, to follow your 
Majesty in your new life, it was not, permit me to say it, for the honor of 
serving a Queen, but for the happiness of remaining near a friend. This 
happiness made sacrifice a pleasure. Upheld by the conviction that your 
Majesty shared this feeling, I have found more than compensation for all 
personal troubles. I have been able to despise the malice of my ene- 
mies—and, madam, I have some bitter ones here who would gladly see me 
lose that favor ; it has created many jealousies. Thus was it, till but a little 
time ago. Then, your Majesty has seen it, I cannot deny it, there did come 
a change. I, who thought myself so safe in the double armor of my devo- 
tion to your Majesty, and your attachment to myself, I found myself weak, 
weak. Oh, madam, believe me, I did not succumb without a struggle; my 
loyalty to yourself, my pride, my peace of mind, my position at your side 

all, all was at stake! I felt to the heart’s core your change of man- 
ner tome. I dared seek no explanation, for I knew in my heart that I had 
failed ; I allowed love, love, to conquer me.”’ 

‘*Good God, woman !”’ cried the Queen. ‘‘ These words to my face !’’ 

The countess started and gazed at her mistress’s infuriated countenance 
with the reproach of a startled gazelle. 

‘‘T had hoped,’ she murmured, in a voice that seemed choked with tears, 
“that your Majesty, herself so happily married, would have a little compas- 
sion, a little understanding for another woman’s heart, for one who has al- 
ready suffered so cruelly where she ought to have been most blessed.”’ 

“Julia, Julia, what do you mean?’’ interrupted the Queen, passionately. 
The countess had dallied with her anguish with the most delicate delibera- 
tion, had measured to a hair’s breadth the extent to which she dared venture 
—and now she saw that she had reached the limit. 

‘Since your Majesty has, as I said, forestalled my request and released 
me from my duties and my promise, I can find the courage to tell her that I 
have at last consented to’?—she paused, and looked up with innocent eyes— 
‘to marry Mr. Spencer.’’ 

‘To marry Mr. Spencer !’’ repeated the Queen, staring wildly. 

‘*T fear, madam,’’ went on the countess, looking down again, ‘‘ that both 
you and his Majesty have reason to be more than astonished at my ven- 
turing to contemplate such a step without previously obtaining your sanction. 
A thousand times I would have spoken, but your unwonted coldness froze 
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the words on my lips. As for Mr. Spencer, your Majesty knows his peculiar 
independence.’’ Here a faint smile spread over her face. ‘‘ His wife could 
not: a 

‘Stop, stop!’’ cried the Queen, seized her by the wrist, dragged her to the 
window and peered eagerly into her face. ‘‘ Let me understand you. You, 
Julia, are you asking me to let you marry—marry—Mr. Spencer?’’ 

Donna Julia kept her lids downcast, with an air of injured candor. 

‘«Mr. Spencer,’’? she murmured, ‘‘is jealous of the privacy of home. I 
trust the King will pardon his defection, but now ’’—she looked up suddenly 
and allowed for the first time her resentment to ring out oreny=” now that 
your Majesty has dismissed me, half my difficulty vanishes.’ 

“ Julia, Julia!’ exclaimed her royal mistress, and incontinently burst into 
tears. ‘‘I have been mad, forgive me!’’ She caught her to her arms. 
‘¢Oh, how happy you have made me!”’ she cried. 

The countess would have slipped from her embrace and formally kissed 
her hand, but the Queen held her close and, hiding her own flushed face 
against the shoulder of the lady in waiting, proceeded in muffled tones : 

‘‘You say true; you have enemies, you were calumniated. Oh, never 
ask me to tell you what they made me believe! I wag mad, and I put faith 
in slander and malace rather than in the truth of one who had proved her 
love times without number. Ah, you are offended! I have deserved it.’’ 

“Your Majesty overwhelms me,’’ said the griifin, very coldly ; ‘it will 
more than make amends if, when I leave you, I may carry with me still the 
assurance of your esteem and friendship.”’ 

‘“¢And do you think,”’ cried the Queen, ‘‘that I can ever allow you to 
leave me now? No, less than ever now. We shall invent a post for you 
that may be compatible with your married life. Mr. Spencer must be made 
to understand that my claims must be considered as well as his. You would 
not rob the King of his valuable services ?’’ 

‘*Your Majesty 

‘*Oh, let it be Theresa once again between us, as in the old, sweet days,’’ 
interrupted the Queen. 

‘* Your Majesty knows,’’ repeated Donna Julia, relentlessly, ‘‘ that I would 
give her my life, but she asks here for a sacrifice ‘that i is beyond my strength. 
To remain where once I have been suspected is impossible.’’ 

The Queen’s tears gushed out once more. 

**You must forgive me,’’ she cried, sobbing like a child ; ‘‘ you must. re- 
main, I beg of you to remain. Julia, I will get the King to ask you 
himself,’? she went on, with the usual revulsion of generous natures, from 
one extreme to the other. ‘‘ He, at least, never offended you.” 

The countess had pushed her counter attack to the very limits of prudence. 
The lost position was recovered. It was time to accept the terms of peace. 

‘Much as I revere his Majesty,’’ said she, ‘‘ grateful as I must ever be to 
the condescension he has invariably shown me, could I yield to him what I 
refuse my Queen?’ She paused, then added with a most condescending 
suavity, ‘‘ Theresa !’’ 

And they fell into each other’s arms, 
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‘“Yes, yes, you may retire. You want rest, my poor Julia, and I hold, you 
know, to your presence at the concert to-night, when I will myself inform 
his Majesty of your plans and obtain his approval of your marriage.”’ 

She conducted her lady-in-waiting to the door, and Baroness von Melk, 
sitting in the ante-chamber, was a witness to their parting embrace. The 
baroness caught at the same instant a look from the Queen, over the 
countess’s shoulder, that made her blood run cold. 

( To be continued. ) 


A DEFIANCE. 
By WALTER MALONE, 


OU leave me alone and you wend your way 
With a face as bright as a springtime day, 
And you seem to think, as our pathways part, 
That my name is erased from your careless heart. 
Say to yourself: ‘‘I shall soon forget 
We have ever loved, or have even met, 
Though his fervent words may have thrilled me so 
In the beautiful years of the long ago.’ 


But you cannot forget how you blushed one day, 
When I held your hand as we went our way, 

And you cannot forget how I kissed your lips 

And you tingled with joy to your finger-tips. 

You cannot forget how the bluebirds sang 

Till the meadows and fields and wildwood rang, 

And we sighed with delight in a dream divine, 

When you knew I was yours and that you were mine. 


And you cannot forget how you loved me then, 
Ere I went sad ways through the world of men; 
How happy we were in the dear dead years 

Ere the dawn-light died in a flood of tears. 

Oh, no! You will sigh for the sweet slain past, 
Its heroic hopes, too brilliant to last, 

When life with her frowns has sullied her smiles 
And sundered us twain by a thousand miles. 


Wherever you go, through the whole wide earth, 
Through gloamings of grief, through mornings of mirth, 
Wherever you go, wherever you bide, 

You shall miss one face, once close by your side. 
Whenever you tread under skies of spring, 

Whenever you hear the autumn winds sing, 

You will sigh for the lover of years of yore, 

Who left with your youth, to return no more. 


Unless you can say that your soul is dead, 

The past forgotten, and memory fled— 

Unless you can say, in sincerest truth, 

You are glad to have lost the glory of youth ; 
Unless you can feel in your innermost heart 
You rejoice when you see life’s summer depart— 
Oh, then, not till then, may your lips declare 
You love me no more, and you do not care. 
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By Seumas MacManus (‘f Mac”), AUTHOR OF ‘’Twas IN DHROLL DONEGAL,” Etc. 


HE fast thriving town of Aughnadhrin needed a market 
house. There was no doubt of that. The seven firkins 
of butter which used to frequent the square on the occa- 
sion of the Tuesday market had during the last year 
suddenly gone up to ten. And eleven bags of potatoes 
and six bags of oats were now exposed for sale, where 
formerly there were only nine bags of potatoes and two 


bags of oats. Moreover, to keep pace with the increasing demand, a regular 
fowl-market had been started, which was weekly thronged by Mrs. Dolan, of 
the Long Bog, with four hens—two muffies, to wit, a marley and a 
spreckly ; and as she would persist in appraising her birds at three 
ha’pence a head more than the most generous of the inhabitants of 


Aughnadhrin wished to. give, 
Mrs. Dolan fetched back, market 
after market, her two muffies, 


the marley and the spreckly— 


thus firmly establishing the fow]- 
market. True, Pathrick Blake, 
of Corabbor, fetched into the 
third fowl-market an eelyun of 
his wife Marg’ets chickens ; but 
Mrs. Dolan, rightly aggrieved by 
. this attempt at unfair competi- 
tion, heaped upon him such 
bitter reproaches for a ‘‘low, 
mane, underminin’ villain, who'd 
come an’ fetch in his dhirty 
chickens - without any other 
rhyme or raivon than to do 
a sthrugglin’ poor woman out of 
her market,’’ that poor Pathrick 
was shamed into quitting the 
town with more speed and a 
lower head than when he came 
in; and after that Mrs. Dolan 
had the entire trade of the fowl- 
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market all to herself, the two muffies, and 


the marley and spreckly. 


Anyhow, it was evident that a place of 

) ) } 

the growing importance and commercial 

activity of Aughnadhrin needed a market “TO FATHER TOM, THEN, WE WENT, TO 
house. Everyone from Michael O’Gara, PREFER 11S REQUEST.”’ 
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** Licensed to Sell Wine, Spirits, XX Porter, and Tobacco for Consump- 
tion on the Premises,’? down to Rory Keenaghan, billposter, newsboy, 
pennyboy, and town fool, saw and admitted this, and said it should 
be remedied. So Michael O’Gara, on a day, leaving Rory Keenaghan 
in charge of the premises, with strict orders to allow all in, but none 
out, till he should return, hied him to Father Tom, and invited his co-opera- 
tion in founding a market house ; and with Father Tom then proceeded to 
enlist for the project Peter Darragh, the postmaster (who sold spools like- 
wise, and ha’penny surprise packets to the rising generation), and Manis 
Loughrey—a rival of Michael’s in the tobacco trade, but whose sign did not 
require customers to remain on the premises while they consumed the article. 
And all four, sitting them down in Peter’s little parlor, resolved themselves 
into the Aughnadhrin Town Improvement Committee, and proposed and 
carried unanimously, ‘‘ That Aughnadhrin do have a market house, same to 
be erected in the Square ’’—which square, by the way, was an isosceles tri- 
angle, having its apex opposite Michael O’Gara’s door --—forthwith the 
committee to subscribe as much of the wherewithal as convenient on the fol- 
lowing day, and trust in God for the rest, repaying themselves for the outlay 
by farming the market tolls. And Peter Darragh, who was considered handy 
at the pen, was ordered to send an account of the project and an advertise- 
ment for a contractor to the Dhrimstevlin Universe. And the next issue of the 
Universe came out with a glowing leading article on the phenomenal progress 
of the important inland town of Aughnadhrin, which had at last determined 
upon having a market house all to itself. The article referred in eloquent 
terms to the rapid increase in the supply of butter, corn and potatoes, which 
now poured into its square on Tuesdays ; characterized ‘the lately estab- 
lished fowl-market’’ as ‘fa most unqualified success,’’ alluded in stately 
periods to the public spirit that animated the breasts of its prominent and 
patriotic citizens and business men —‘‘ their well-beloved soggarth, the Rev. 
Thomas O’ Rourke, P.P., V.G. ; Peter Darragh, Esq., the genial postmaster ; 
and Messrs. Michael O’Gara, P. L. G., and Manis Loughrey, men whose 
names were household words throughout the length and breadth of the 
parish of Aughnadhrin’’—the Esq. vouchsafed Peter being a quid pro quo 
for the advertisement. There were upward of three dozen copies of that 
issue of the Universe sold in Aughnadhrin, and Peter was kept busy address- 
ing the read copies to the purchasers’ friends in England, Scotland, Austra- 
lia, and the States. 

Many eager contractors called to see “the Plan and Specification, which 
might be inspected’? (so the advertisement in the Unirerse put it) “at Mr. 
Peter Darragh’s Post Office and General Goods Store in Aughnadhrin’’; and 
Peter, with a piece of chalk, drew out for each upon the largest and cleanest 
flag on the floor the aforementioned plan, recited from memory the specifica- 
tion, which, amongst other clauses, stipulated that (a) no tender at a larger 
sum than forty-five pounds should be considered by the committee ; and (b) 
the contractor should, as the work progressed, receive payment to the 
amount of thirty pounds, the balance, if any, to remain due till such time as 
the increased tolls pouring into the committee’s treasury would enable them 
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to discharge the debt. For, thirty pounds was the full paid-up capital of the 
Aughnadhrin Town Improvement Committee. This stipulation invariably 
gave the contractors pause. They whistled and ‘‘ didn’t know about that,’’ 
and would have to take time to consider it, with the result that Peter’ Dar- 
ragh was left to pine with a plan and specification—of which no reputable 
contractor could be induced to relieve him—weighting his breast. Then the 
committee began descending upon the haunts of contractors in the vain hope 
of bagging one ; and the contractors got to keeping outlooks posted, and tak- 
ing to their heels when apprised that the committee with Peter and the plan 
and specification were upon them. And for the six weeks during which the 
Town Improvement Committee were daily hot upon the scent of one or other 
contractor, Aughnadhrin was in a highly excited state of mind. At the end 
of six weeks things quieted down to their normal state, for the committee 
had successfully laid the toils for Corney Clery, a third-rate mason, who now 
contracted to do the job for the full forty-five pounds—thirty pounds to be 
paid in instalments as the work proceeded, and the balance—or, as Corney 
would persist in terming it, the ‘‘ ‘ baliance,’ as soon after as convenient’’; 
this last elastic clause, the ingenious production of Peter Darragh, being the 
salt which was put on poor Corney’s tail. 

Anyhow, Corney had started the new market house within a week after, 
and putting on it two masons along with himself, ran it up with much speed. 
Weekly bulletins in the Dhrimstevlin Universe, recording the progress made, 
kept the eager outside world aw courant meanwhile ; as for the Aughnadhrin 
world, it stood around Corney, in its shirt sleeves, and carefully watched 
every stone that was laid. And when at length it was completed, and duly 
opened with a scene of great jubilation and of much speechmaking, in which 
the Aughnadhrin of that day was compared with the Aughnadhrin of a quarter 
of a century before—very much to the disadvantage of the latter—and roseate 
pictures drawn of the Aughnadhrin which still lay in the womb of the future 
—some of the more emotional orators being carried so far past themselves by 
the uncontrollable enthusiasm of the occasion as to predict that some now lis- 
tening might yet live to see a pig fair and a flax-market ‘ flourishing and surg- 
ing’’—these were Peter Darragh’s words—‘‘ around this spacious, handsome 
and noble edifice.’’ Corney Clery would have been the hero of the occasion, 
only that, at an early stage of the proceedings, he succumbed to the enrap- 
tured approbations of Aughnadhrin meted out to him in liquid form, and 
was sleeping the sleep of the happy what time the rafters of the market 
house dinnled to the thunder-claps of applause which the mention of his 
name evoked. But it was in the subsequent issue of the Unirerse that praise 
of ‘‘the respected and capable architect and contractor, Mr. Cornelius 
O’Clery,’’ was wrought to its highest pitch. Here, in a three column article 
on the new market house, tracing the history of the project from conception 
to completion, and awarding due share of credit to Rev. Thomas O’ Rourke, 
P. P., V. G., Peter Darragh, Esq., and Messrs. Michael O’Gara and Manis 
Loughrey, and the industrious and enterprising citizens of Aughnadhrin 
(making special complimentary reference to those who advertised in the 
Universe), there was given a detailed biographical notice of Corney, who was 
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shown to be a direct descendant of ‘‘the famous Goban-tsaoir, who built 
those lasting national monuments, the Round Towers of Ireland,’’ incident- 
ally mentioning that ‘‘the learned and indefatigable Michael O’Clery, the 
chief compiler of that marvelous and stupendous work, the wonder alike of 
his own age and of this our enlightened nineteenth century, ‘The Annals of 
Ireland,’ and who flourished 300 years before, had the honor to belong to 
the same branch of the ancient and illustrious O’Clery family that has pro- 
duced our contemporary, of whom we are all so creditably vain—Mr. Corne- 
lius O’Clery.”? There were forty-one copies of the Dhrimstevlin Universe 
sent to Aughnadhrin by special carrier on Friday afternoon; yet when 
Johnnie the Joker’s little son, Phaudien, from Mullinacroish, came in for a 
copy on Sunday morning, there wasn’t a single one to be got for love, 
money or duck-egys. 

During those exciting days, Corney had neither time nor inclination to 
bother about that ‘‘baliance’’? which was to be paid, in terms of the 
contract, ‘fas soon as convenient.’’ But in the course of a few weeks, the 

enthusiasm naturally cooling and the rhetoric of the 
Universe beginning to be forgotten, Corney found him- 
self gradually subsiding to his usual 
level in the social scale of Aughna- 
dhrin, and the hard facts of exist- 
ence again asserting themselves, and 
so it dawned upon him that he stood 
very much in need of his ‘‘ baliance.”’ 

To Father Tom, then, he went, to 
prefer his request; and Father Tom 
referred him to Manis Loughrey, 
who referred him to Michael 
O’ Gara, who referred him to Peter 
Darragh, who told Corney that it 
wasn’t yet convenient to pay him 
his ‘‘ baliance,’’? and that he must 
wait till the receipt of market tolls 
(which were now sure, Peter said, to 
flow into the committee’s exchequer 
at a phenomenal rate), would place 
them in a position to square with 
him. But as Corney had, during 
the weeks of the excitement, been 
living quite rapidly, he was par- 
ticularly low in funds, and the live- 
horse - and - you’ll- get - oats theory 

Wil didn’t recommend itself to him. So 

day after day, then, Corney tramped 

“*PLL HOULD THEM TIERE,’? CORNEY SAID, ‘TILL the WenEy round of the committee, 
THEY PAY ME MY SBALIANCE.’”? soliciting, wheedling and threaten- 

Drawn by Chas, Grunwald. ing, but all to no purpose. The 
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contract said (they pointed out to him) the balance was to be paid ‘‘as 
soon as convenient’’; it wasn’t yet convenient, and he must abide by the 
contract. In the course of a few months they would, in all probability, dis- 
charge the debt. Corney thereupon went around the town storming at the 
attitude of the committee, and to every person he met relieving his mind of 
very forcible language on the subject. Corney’s ‘‘ baliance,’’ then, about 
which he was crying out day and daily, became the great joke in Aughna- 
dhrin ; and whenever Corney was met, and by whomsoever encountered, 
the first question invariably was : ‘‘ Well, Corney, have ye got yer ‘ baliance’ 
yet?’ And for three good weeks Aughnadhrin had to hold its sides every 
time the rare joke about Corney Clery’s ‘‘ baliance’’ cropped up ; and as it 
cropped up on the average some hundreds of times per diem, it may well be 
guessed that Aughnadhrin’s ticklesome sides were aching sorely. 

The question was asked Corney for the last time on a Saturday night about 
this period. It was at Morris Maloney’s bar. Corney had lounged in, in his 
usual listless fashion, and ordered a pint of porter, which Grace Anne was 
serving to him. One of a group of five or six townsmen, who had turned in 
to drink good luck to a new horse beast Micky Dunnien had just bought, 
observing Corney, promptly seized the opportunity to give his fellows a free 
laugh, so he said: ‘‘ Hilloa, Corney Clery! is that you? Corney, any word 
of yer ‘ baliance’ yet?” 

All laughed heartily. . 

‘* Well,’ Corney said, in his usual slow fashion, ‘‘I haven’t got the 
‘baliance’ yet, exactly.’’ 

There was another hilarious outburst at the foolish hopefulness of poor 
Corney’s exactly. 

‘¢ But,’? he went on, when the laugh was over, ‘‘ I’ve got the committee, 
an’ they’re worth the ‘ baliance’ any day.”’ 

“What !’ 

Corney was taking a long and refreshing shlug out of his pint, and when 
he had finished he wiped his mouth with the back of his hand, and, for the 
information of the astonished ones, repeated in the same casual fashion that 
he ‘‘ had got the committee, and held them for the ‘ baliance’.”’ 

‘“‘Where? How, Corney? Where have ye got them ?”’ 

‘Och, ve got them in the market house. I tuk them down to show 
them somethin’ I was goin’ to remedy inside; an’ when I had them in— 
Father Tom an’ the other three—I av coorse turned the kay upon them.”’ 
Here Corney exhibited a large key, which he fished up out of one of his 
pockets. His auditors gazed, open-mouthed, at the circumstantial evidence. 
*‘T']l hould them there,’’ Corney said, ‘‘ till they pay me my ‘baliance’; 
Ill let them go then.’’ Corney added this last clause in the tone of one who 
was making a generous and unexpected concession. 

Corney’s audience waited not any longer. They dashed out, and sped down 
the street toward the square. Corney sauntered after them. 

When they reached the square their numbers were prodigiously swelled. 
There were many noises emanating from the new market house. The door 
was getting a mighty thumping from inside, and just then a skylight was 
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burst open and, by the light cf the moon, Peter Darragh’s bald head was 
seen protruding. 

‘*Where’s ‘that scoundhril, Clery?’ Peter. shouted, in a voice husky with 
passion. ‘* Where’s the scoundhril? Get him to open the doore an’ let out 
his reverence an’ the committee, an’ be quick about it, or he’ll be d——d 
sorry for it!’ 

The door, too, was still being thumped, and the barred windows rattled at. 
Never before was garrison half so eager to evacuate a stronghold. 

‘*Tell his raverence he’li get out, and yous’ll get out, when yez pay 
me over me ‘ baliance’,’’? Corney said, from the outskirts of the crowd, 

The crowd did not like to laugh aloud, lest Father Tom should hear them, 
and they knew he must be enraged enough just then. The restraint they 
exomeed was amazing. ; 

‘“Tell_ Corney Clery I want him,’’ Father Tom shouted through the 
keyhole. 

Corney was led forward. 

‘*Well, yer raverence, what might ye be afther wantin’ with me?’’ Corney 
inquired. 

‘“Open the door instantly, Corney Clery !’’ 

‘“T’]l open the doore, yer raverence, the minnit I’m paid down me 
‘baliance ’.’” 

‘Open the door, Corney Clery !’’ 

“Gi? me me ‘ baliance’, Father Tom.”’ 

“Oh, oh! a nice way, this, for you, Corney Clery, to handle your priest.” 

‘* An’ a nice way, this (be the laive o’ yer coat), for you, Father Tom, to 
han’le yer conthractor.”’ 

‘*Corney Clery, I'll make ye feel the weight 0’ my staff.”’ 

‘‘ Father Tom, I’m afeerd ye’re on the wrong side o’ the doore for that.*’ 

‘*Upon my solemn word, Clery, when I get out of this ’1l make you hop 
to a tune ye didn’t call for.”’ 

‘*Ay—when ye get out, yer raverence. When the sky falls, too, we'll all 
catch larks.”’ 

‘Will you, sir, or will you not, open the door ?”’ 

‘Vis, Father Tom, I'll open the door—sartintly—the minnit me ‘ baliance’ 
is ped down ti me.” 

** What—ye villain ! is it to keep the parish priest of Aughnadbrin forcibly 
imprisoned here ye would ?”’ 

‘* Ay, it is—or if ye wor parish bishop either, or primate iv Armagh, ye’ll 
not get out 1’ there till I get my ‘ baliance’.”’ 

‘*Corney Clery, take you my word for it that when I’m free I'll loge little 
time making up for all the thrashin’s your mother forgot to give you.’ 

‘* But when you're free, yer raverence, I'll have me ‘baliance’ in me 
pocket, an’ then I’ll not feel ver thrashin’.”’ 

“Dont you forget, Clery ; Pll owe ye for this.” 

‘“Throth an’, Father Tom, if ye be as bad pay about that as ye war about 
the conthractin’, Pll not grudge ye ti owe me twicet as much i’ the same 
sort.”’ 


Ch GRUNY 


“SITE COUNTED DOWN INTO CORNEY’S HORNY (AND NOT VIRGIN-WHITE) PALM FIFTEEN 
GOLD SOVEREIGNS—THE AMOUNT IN FULL OF HIS ‘ BALIANCE.’ ’” 


Diawn by Chas. Gruneald. 
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In despair, Father Tom had to give Corney up. And then Peter Darragh 
began at him from the skylight ; but, in answering Peter, Corney put much 
less restraint upon his tongue, with the result that, after a ten minutes’ sharp 
passage at arms, which was boisterously enjoyed by the multitude, poor 
Peter withdrew his bald head, covered with insult, ignominy and defeat. 

A council of war was then held within. The garrison agreed to capitulate, 
and Peter Darragh conveyed the intelligence to Corney through the keyhole. 
By Peter’s request, a messenger was despatched to tell Mrs. Darragh to come 
with all possible haste, and fetch the bank with her. 

Mrs. Darragh, in a state of great mental distress, quickly arrived on the” 
scene, the bank with her, as requested (which bank was an ancient stocking 
of her mother’s), out of which she counted down into Corney’s horny (and 
not virgin-white) palm fifteen gold sovereigns—the amount in full of his 
‘*baliance ’’—got possession of the key, and restored to the world again, and 
to freedom, four irate men—that public-spirited group which rejoiced in the 
proud title of the Aughnadhrin Town Improvement Committee. 

The assembled townspeople itched to give them a welcoming cheer, but, 
observing the business-like grip in which Father Tom held his staff, they 
concluded to repress their enthusiasm. Perhaps it was as well. 


A RHAPSODY. 


By GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


Love may be folly— 
Thank God for it! 


TRUCE to weeping, 
To idle tears! 


All life is aching 


With hope, and waking 


The new-born years, 
And Love goes reaping. 
What if we fail. 

Or grope in dream ? 
Come storm and gale, 
Life is supreme, 

And Time holds fast 
To what shall last ; 
Yes, Time shall be 
Love’s devotee. 
Patience, my soul— 

I see a goal 

Like some sweet. star, 
Shining afar. 

Ah! would that all 
Might see as I— 
Then Life should call 
And Love reply. 


What utter gladness 
Is free of madness, 
What heavenly wit 
Of melancholy ? 

We hide our hearts, 
We mask our brains, 
And all our arts 

Are strifes and strains. 
Few, few can trace 
Truth in the face, 
And few rejoice 
With clarion voice. 
Oh! I would be 
Forever free— 

Free as if wings 
Were human things ; 
As if the days 

Were wholly mine, 
To choose my ways-— 
To seem Divine. 


ARE THE FILIPINOS CIVILIZED ? 


By FeEtipE AGONCILLO, 


HEN the Spaniards arrived at what are now 
called the Philippine Islands, in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, the native 

population was composed of various races. 

The Arabs held supreme control of the coasts 
of all the islands. The Spaniards called them 
‘*Moros’’ (Moors), because they were Mohamme- 
dans in their religious creed. They dressed Jike 
the Arabs inSpain and elsewhere, and they car- 
ried to the South Seas, together with their 
manners and customs in general, their political 
institutions and laws based on the Koran. 

FELIPE AGONCILLO: Spain was at that very time engaged in the 
task of expelling the Arabs from the Peninsula, and now she found herself 
confronted with them once more in the far East. 

Every industry, all progress, of Spain at that period was the work of the 
Mussulman, or Saracen ; and although in Europe the Inquisition was busy in 
the extermination of that brave race, it is worthy of note that the Spanish 
Government, at the outset of their colonization, refrained from such policy 
in the Philippines. 

Lanandola, the Sultan, the supreme monarch of the islands, lived at Pam- 
panga, in Luzon. The Rajah Matanda was the chieftain of Tondo, the 
principal islet at the mouth of the River Pasig, in the now-called Manila Bay, 
and Soliman was the chief of Malabon and Navotas, two other islets at the 
mouth of the same river. The Arab invasion of the islands, as far as can be 
ascertained, dates from the end of the eleventh century. They went from 
Malacca to Sumatra and Java, then to Borneo, Palawan (Paragua) and 
Mindanao, passed from Bisayas to Luzon and Formosa, and joined the other 
branch of their invincible invasion on the coasts of the continent of Asia, at 
Canton and Amoy. In this way the China, Celebes and Mindoro Seas became 
de facto three Arab dominions, comprising all the islands and islets therein. 
The Arabs brought with them all their industries, commercial enterprise, 
and spirit of progress. 

There was also in the Philippines a great number of Chinese, engaged both 
as retail merchants and as agricultural laborers, who were principally settled 
in the small islands of Binondo and Parian, also situated at the mouth of the 
River Pasig. 

The Japanese were in the largest number in the island of Luzon, and were 
established in the provinces of Quiapo, Quiotan and Sampaloc, on the right 
bank of the Pasig, and in those of Nactajan and Dilao, on the left of the same 
river. They were also to be found in Bulacan, Pangasinan (Bay Lacoon), 
Batangas, Cavité, Tayabas and Bataan. The Japancse were not a governing 
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element, but an industrial, artistic, commercial and educated population, 
who confined themselves to such sphere, and accepted the political insti- 
tutions as well as adopted the language of the country. Influential Japanese 
used to visit the Philippines in the winter season, and many took refuge there 
during troublous times at home, when political revolutions forced them to 
exile or emigration. 

Some Indian (Hindoo) emigrants settled in Hocos, and mingled with Chi- 
nese from the Canton, Fokien and Shanghai districts. 

Tonkin, Cambodia, Siam, Sumatra, Malacca, New Guinea and the Hebrides 
contributed also their quota toward the contingent of the working and pro- 
ductive immigrant population of the Philippines. 

Populated by all these mixed elements, Luzon, the principal seat of 
political government, became the centre of the trade of the far East, and a 
conglomeration of varied industries and civilizations. 

Thanks to these immigrants, the people learned to work with some degree 
of skill the rich iron mines of Angat, Camachin and San Miguel, in Bulacan, 
I.uzon ; the equally rich copper mines of Mamacan and Mancayan, in Tocos ; 
the gold quartz and other formations of Paracale and Manbulao, in Camar- 
ines ; the washings of gold of Gapan, Misamis, Surigao, Cebu, Iloilo, Masbate, 
Caraga, and other rivers and streams of Luzon, Mindanao and Bisayas ; the 
sulphur, silver and lead deposits of Antigua, and the quicksilver of Capiz, 
and in Namaspacan, in Ilocos. 

The inhabitants were not accustomed to go naked, but were, on the con- 
trary, even well-dressed, in cotton, silk, pineapple-fibre and Manila hemp 
(abaca) stuffs of their own make, the native names for which were coyote, 
sinamay, jusi, gingon, guinaras, patadion and cambong. These stuffs were also 
exported abroad in Jarge quantities. Father St. Augustin mentions that the 
manufacture of cotton stockings for exportation was very extensive. 

They had their foundries for casting iron and brass in Bulacan, Pangasinan, 
Ilocos and Manila, for making guns (/antacas), many of which were imported 
by Spain and America; superb swords (kampilan and kris); cutlasses or 
machetes (bolos), lances, daggers, harrows (panak), knives (sundajan), kitchen 
utensils, and all their agricultural implements. They still keep up their 
ancient fame as silversmiths and goldsmiths. They had their own powder 
factories. Their potteries and brick manufactories were widely established. 
They were accomplished sculptors and molders, and turned out beautiful 
and most artistic furniture of the finest workmanship. 

Their agriculture was intelligently and scientifically conducted. 

They had their special writing, with two alphabets, and used paper 
imported from China and Japan. 

In short, the Spaniards found the Filipinos enlightened and in an advanced 
condition of civilization, not so very far behind their own, which may be 
readily understood when the influence of the Arabs or Moors in Spanish 
civilization is taken into consideration. 

To confirm this statement, the reader has only to refer to the ‘‘Succeses de 
las Islas Filipinas,’’ by Antonio de Morga, the first governor and captain- 
general of the Philippines, translated into English by Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
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London ; ‘‘ Historio de las Islas Filipinas,’’ by Father San Augustin and 
Martinez Zuniga; ‘‘ Memorias Historicas y Estadisticas de Filipinas,’’ by R. 
Diaz Arenas; ‘‘ Los Alfabetos Filipinos,’ by T. Pardo de Tavera; ‘‘ La 
Antigua Civilizacion Tagala,’? by P. A. Paterno; and the ‘‘ Estade Geo- 
grafico, Topografico, Estadistico, Historico, Religioso de Filipinas,’’ by 
Father Félix de Huerta. 

In consequence of their advanced civilized condition, Miguel de Legazpi, 
the first colonizing Spaniard in the Philippines, respected the native institu- 
tions and authorities. He only changed some of the names and titles of their 
civil and political officials and functionaries, at the same time maintaining 
their powers and jurisdictions. 

When the first settlers strove to establish slavery, and exact taxes and 
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tithes, and the natives protested, and fought for their freedom and rights, 
Legazpi and the King of Spain placed themselves on the side of the natives 
and severely punished the oppressors. 

Philip IT. of Spain, the Bloodthirsty, perceived at once that the Filipinos 
were a just, brave and gentle race, easily to be subjected by good treatment 
and equitable laws, but, at the same time, extremely zealous in uphold- 
ing their rights ; and he strongly recommended and ordered that they should 
be treated pacifically. This Spanish monarch, himself pitiless, burning and 
killing, through the medium of the Inquisition, a large part of the European 
Spanish population, decreed that the religious beliefs of the Filipinos should 
be respected. 

“Teach them, discuss with them, convince them,’’ he said, ‘‘ but never 
impose on them any religious principles by force or fear.’’ 

These were his words, full of significance, because they show that, by the 
reports he had received, he knew that these people were in a position to dis- 
cuss and be convinced. And so it proved. Public discussions of religious 
matters were carried on between the Spanish Catholic priests and the native 
potentates (panditas), and the conversion of the latter to the Christian faith 
was the result of such polemics (bicharas). Paterno, in his ‘Antigua Civiliza- 
cion Tagala,’’ proves in the most complete manner that the native language 
contains all the words and phrases necessary to enunciate and explain every 
Christian doctrine and mystery. 

The Spaniards not only respected and sanctioned the native political and 
social institutions, but they found the natives apt to submit to and be ruled 
by the Spanish laws and judicial organization and procedure. From the 
very beginning they intrusted the jurisdiction and the judgeships to the prom- 
inent and more enlightened natives. 

The Spanish municipal system was also established in the islands. They 
created four Spanish municipalities: those of Cebu and Manila in 1571; 
Fernandina, Ilocos, 1574; and Nueva Caseres, 1579; which, however, with 
the exception of that of Manila, were suppressed in the following century, and 
only recently re-established as an imperative requirement. 

Legazpi thought that the ties between Spain and the Philippines could 
only be made effective and consistent by mutual regard and consideration ; 
and more especially by the identity and unity of their civilized life. With 
this idea, he recommended that natives should be ordained and become 
Catholic. priests. The Archbishopric of Manila (1580), and the Suffragan 
Bishoprics of Nueva Segovia (1598), Nueva Caseres (1599), and subsequently 
Iloilo (1865), were created ; and the monasteries of the Orders of San Augus- 
tin (1569), St. Francis (1577), San Ignatius (1581), San Domingo (1590), 
St. Juan de Dios (1596), and San Nicholas (Carmelites, 1606), were authorized 
in the islands. 

By the foundation of the five bishoprics, the ordination of the natives 
became imperative, and they were intrusted with the parish and cathedral 
duties, the chaplainship of the army and navy, the ecclesiastical judgeships, 
and all the offices of the Roman Catholic Church, which duties they dis- 
charged with intelligence, dignity, reverence, virtue and tact. 
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FILIPINO LADY OF MANILA. 


Their admission into the before-mentioned monasteries was recommended 
by the first European Spanish settlers. The first native who became a monk 
(Franciscan) was ordained in 1585; that is to say, only fourteen years after 
the occupation of Manila by Legazpi. The name of this native was Francisco 
Trujillo. He was born in Pagsanjan (Bay Lacoon), and he was honored 
with the appointment of parish priest or rector of his native district. His 
evangelical work brought to Christendom thousands of converts. 

The other five religious orders followed the example, and their influence 
waxed greater and greater. The native friars extended in numbers, and soon 
the greater part of the inhabitants of the islands became Christian civilizees, 
The work of these orders, joined in their zeal to those of the secular priests, 
ordained as their own clergy by the bishops, bore the best possible results for 
the community. 
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The European members of the orders were very far from being the best seed 
in the Christian fields. They merely looked to the material side, and were 
constantly at variance with the archbishops and bishops, and also with the 
civil, political and military authorities. They finally succeeded in making 
the Spanish name and influence in the far East odious and obnoxious, and 
the people of the powerful Western country who were at first admitted in that 
region as a civilized and spiritual blessing, were everywhere spurned, and 
their influence repudiated and sphere of action restricted. Japan, China, 
Corea, Tonkin, Siam, Malacca and Cambodia asked for the friendship and 
protection of Spain, when her people first came to Manila ; but not long after, 
owing to the rapacity, fanaticism and quarrelsome tendencies of their friars 
or pretended missionaries, they were banished from all these nations, and 
their very name considered as that of a despicable enemy. 

The native section of these orders invariably. disapproved of the conduct 
and proceedings of their fellow European Spanish members, and never inter- 
fered in such quarrels, thus leaving to the European section all the responsibil- 
ity and blame. This was the motive of the closing of the monasteries to the 
native flock ; but when the last native friar disappeared in the present century, 
the influence of these orders commenced to wane and became dangerous for 
the public safety in the islands. 

Such was the intelligence, shrewdness and advancement of the Filipinos 
upon the arrival of the Spaniards that the Jesuits considered it advisable to . 
open in Manila, in 1582, a college for the higher education of natives. A 
generous Spaniard, named Guerrero, endowed the College and University 
of St. Joseph, which he entrusted to the care and tuition of the Order 
of St. Ignatius in 1601. The first Bishop of Manila, the Very Reverend 
Domingo Salazar, bequeathed his property for the endowment of a college in 
Manila for the tuition of boys; and the first archbishop, the Most Reverend 
Miguel de Benavides, founded and endowed the University of San Tomas, in 
Manila, in 1608, for the higher education of the youth of the islands, without 
distinction of races. 

The College of San Juan de Latran was also established and endowed for 
the secondary and higher education of the natives, in 1620. 

In each of the five dioceses the prelates founded their respective seminaries, 
to which outsiders were admitted, and where regular courses of secondary 
education and divinity were given. 

In the monasteries already mentioned, a certain number of young people 
were admitted, who, for the sake of educational advantages, consented to act 
as secretaries and servants to the friars, as likewise those who became sacris- 
tans and choristers. 

In the province of Pagsanjan, a school of music and singing, and a work- 
shop of European musical instruments, were established in 1592. 

In succession, there were founded lately in Manila, a public school of 
medicine, one of pharmacy, and one of arts and sciences ; a school of 
drawing and painting, one of naval study, one of commerce, a municipal 
athenwum, a cathedral chorister school of music, a military academy, and a 
school of botany and agriculture, with a botanical garden. At the same time, 
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in the five convents there were classes of singing and music for the choristers. 
A college of preceptors, or normal school, whose students subsequently be- 
came masters of the board schools, was entrusted to the care and tuition of 
the Jesuits. In Pampanga, also, there is a high school for boys. 

For the education of girls, the following colleges were founded and endowed 
in Manila: Santa Potenciana, Santa Ysabel, Santa Rosa, Santa Catalina, La 
Compania, St. Sebestian of Calumpan, La Mandaloyan, La Asuncion and 
Looban College ; the Santa Ysabel, in Camarines, and the Pasig. College, in 
the town of Pasig, both in Luzon. There is one school for midwives, 
attached to the school of medicine, under the supervision of the Dominican 
friars. The municipal college for governesses in Manila is supported by the 
municipality. In every town board schools for boys and girls exist, in pro- 
portion to the number of inhabitants. 

Primary instruction is widely extended—so much so, that no less than 
sixty-two per cent. of the natives read and write. 

In addition to all the public schools there are many private colleges and 
schools for boys and girls. All the young people, and especially the boys, 
belonging to well-to-do families residing in the other islands, go to Manila to 
study the arts or learn a profession. Among the natives, to be ignorant and 
uneducated is a shameful condition of degradation. 

The teaching of the Spanish language, however, has been limited to certain 
classes, by reason of the erroneous prejudice of: the friars, who opposed it. 
The learning of foreign languages was almost absolutely forbidden up to the 
last ten years, but now English, French, German and Japanese are cultivated. 

The sons of the rich families began to go to Spain in 1854. The Azcarraga 
family were the first, followed by the Vizmanos, Regidor, Enriquez and 
various others, and in 1872 an invasion of Filipino students peopled the 
‘universities of Salamanca, Seville, Barcelona, Valencia and Madrid, the mili- 
tary schools, and other public and private institutions of Spain. 

Many family scions, such as Cembrano and Carbajal, went to Boston to 
learn commerce about 1856, but as the Spanish authorities looked with distrust 
on such young men when they returned home, the exodus turned to India, 
Singapore and Hong Kong, and later to Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Switzerland and Belgium. 

The Spanish authorities began to persecute the Filipino students in Spain, 
in consequence of, which emigration to Spain ceased in 1894, and the young 
men turned to Japan. 

At the commencement of the Spanish colonization the male student popu- 
lation of the universities and colleges for the ‘arts and professions soon 
amounted to not less than five thousand, which number has now been 
increased to about twenty thousand a year. The average of those who have 
gone to Europe and elsewhere abroad to study has been, since 1872, about 
two hundred yearly. The girls attending the high schools may be estimated 
at an average of eight hundred a year, at a minimum. 

At the University of St. Thomas, founded in 1608 in the city of Manila, 
and where are taught philosophy, theology, law, theological law, medicine, 
pharmacy, book-keeping and agriculture, the degrees of bachelor of arts and 
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doctor of philosophy, theology, law, medicine and pharmacy are conferred. 
In the department of medicine it has a section for midwives and a section for 
practitioners. 

There are conciliar seminaries at Manila, Cebu, Jalo, Neuva Caseres and 
Vigan, in which are taught the.dogmatic and moral theology of an ecclesias- 
tical career, whose duties are defined. 

In the college of San Juan de Latran, in Manila, students proceed from 
the secondary instruction to a fourth course. 

The Municipal Academy in Manila is under the direction of the Jesuit 

fathers. ‘There are taught Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, grammar and rep- 
resentative literature, including the classic poetry, natural and universal 
history, arithmetic, algebra, book-keeping, commercial law, commercial 
geology, geometry, trigonometry, physics and chemistry, topography, ele- 
mental me fundamental philosophy, machinery and agriculture, besides 
music, painting, 
physical culture 
and athletic arts, 
conferring the 
degrees of bach- 
elor of arts, 
commercial ex- 
pert. and ma- 
chinist. 

In the State of 
Degupan there is 
the Alberto Mag- 
na college of 
secondary in- 
struction. A 
similar — college 
exists in the 
State of Linge- 
yen, and others 
in the important 
towns of the 

, Philippine Arch- 
ipelago, directed 
by natives of the 
country. 

The normal 
school is under 
the direction of 
the Jesuit  fa- 
thers, and was 
4" founded Decem- 

| oa ber 29th, 1863. 


CHURCIL OF SAN SEBASTIANO, MANILA. Its instruction 
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OLD CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, MANILA. 


comprises two grades—the elementary and the superior. The elementary is 
divided into three courses, and the superior into four, giving the titles of 
superior and elementary teacher. A title can also be obtained of assistant 
primary instructor, with its special examination four times a year. Those 
who obtain such titles are the teachers who direct the primary instruction in 
the colleges. 

Altogether, the Philippine Archipelago has more than 2,167 schools of 
primary instruction for children of both sexes, having two schools in each 
town in which there are 5,000 inhabitants. The towns whose inhabitants 
amount to 10,000 have three schools. One school of each class is provided 
for every 6,000 inhabitants. Besides these official schools of primary in- 
struction, there are many others directed by private persons, and which are 
not supported by the government. 

There is a technical training school in Manila, one in Iloilo, and one in 
Bacolor. In these schools are taught cabinet work, silversmithing, lock- 
smithing, lithography, carpentering, machinery, decorating, sculpture, politi- 
cal economy, commercial law, bookkeeping, and commercial correspondence, 
French and English ; and there is one superior college for painting, sculpture 
and engraving. There is also a college of commercial exports in Manila, and 
a nautical school, as well as a superior school of agriculture. Ten model farms 
and a meteorological observatory are conducted in other provinces, together 
with a service of geological studies, a botanical garden and museum, a 
laboratory and military academy, and a school of telegraphy. 

Manila has a girls’ school (La Ascuncion) of elementary and superior 
branches, directed by French, English and Spanish mothers, which teaches 
French, English, literature, arithmetic, algebra, trigonometry, topography, 
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physics, geology, universal history, geography, designing, music, dress- 
making and needle-work. The capital has, besides, a municipal school of 
primary instruction, and the following colleges : Santa Ysabel, Santa Catalina, 
La Concordia, Santa Rosa-de la Compania, San Sebastian de Calumpan, 
Mandaloyan de la Looban, a Hospital of San Jose and an Asylum of St. 
Vincent de Paul, all of which are places of instruction for children. There 
are other elementary, superior and normal schools, including Santa Ysabhel, in 
the State of Camarines ; a similar institution in Pasig, another in Vigan, and 
another in Jaro. 

The Filipino women are on the same educational plane as the men. 

The emigration of Filipinos to Europe to extend their knowledge has in- 
creased yearly since the opening of the Suez Canal. The entire conduct of 
the civilization of the Philippines, as well as the local authorities, are in 
the hands of the Filipinos themselves. They also had charge of the public 
offices of the government during the last century. 

The Philippine people only comprehend their independence as assurance 
of their continued progress and general good standing among the world’s 
civilized races. 

I venture to summarize as follows the arguments I have presented in detail 
elsewhere, in favor of the independence of the Philippine Republic : 

1. The United States not having received from the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands authority to pass laws affecting them, its legislation as to 
their welfare possesses no binding force as against my people. — 

2. American authorities elsewhere cited demonstrate that the Philippine 
revolution was never more threatening than immediately before the breaking 
out of the Spanish-American war, five thousand revolutionists being encamped 
near Manila three weeks before the American declaration of war, this army 
acting (though he was personally absent) under the direction of General 
Aguinaldo, in whom the consular representatives of the United States reposed 
the highest confidence. 

3. The purpose of the revolution was independence, and, understanding 
this, the United States encouraged the revolutionists to believe their desires 
would attain fruition. This has been shown by citations from the archives 
of the State Department. 

4. The Philippine Republic was entitled to receive from the United States 
recognition as an independent nation before the signing of the protocol with 
Spain, that government knowing that Philippine independence had been 
proclaimed in June, a government de fucto and de jure established, laws pro- 
mulgated, and Spain’s further domination impossible, being acquainted with 
all these facts immediately upon their transpiring, through documents and 
written reports submitted to it by its officers. 

5. The American Government has had in its possession for months evidence 
of the actual independence of the Filipinos. 

6. Spain could not deliver possession of the Philippines to the United States, 
being herself ousted by their people. In fact, at the present moment the 
United States holds only one entrenched camp, controlling 143 square miles, 
with 300,000 people, while the Philippine Republic represents the destinies 
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CONVENT AT CAVITE, WHERE AGUINALDO.WAS PROCLAIMED PRESIDENT OF THE 
- PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC (JUNE, 1898). 


of nearly 10,000,000 souls, scattered over an area approaching 200,000 square 
miles. 

7. Spain having no possession (except minor garrison posts), and no right 
of possession in the Philippines, could confer no right to control them. 

8. American purchase of public buildings, ete., in the Philippine Islands 
was ineffective, because the islands, having been lost by Spain to the Philip- 
pine Republic, the last named government had already by conquest acquired 
public property. 

9. Secretaries of State of the United States of America (including Mr. 
Jefferson and Mr. Pinckney) have denied the right of an ally of America to 
acquire by conquest from Great Britain any American territory while America 
was struggling for independence. The United States Supreme Court has sus- 
tained this view. We deny similarly the right of the United States to 
acquire Philippine territory by cession from Spain while the Filipinos were 
yet at war with that power. ; ; 

10. From the foregoing, it would seem to follow that the recognition of the 
first Republic of Asia by the greatest Republic of America would be consonant 
with right, justice and precedent. 

I cannot close these notes without taking occasion to express once more the 
gratitude felt by my countrymen toward the Americans, for the assistance 
rendered them in the attainment of their liberty, and their strong desire in 
every way, less than their effacement as a nation, to give practical expression 
to this gratitude ; and further to hope that as self-respecting nations the bonds 
of friendship between the two may grow stronger with the passage of years. 


freljs. Hgorn io 


BE THOU CONTENT. 


By Ratcy Hustep BELL, 


AIR land that rolls from sea to sea— 
Prairies fringed with palm and pine— 

Where mountains mingle mightily 

In clasp of ice and kiss of vine; 


Broad seas of meadow, daisy-starred, 

And winding vales caressed by streams, 
And timid plats of dank green sward 

That yearn for children’s happy dreams ; 


O, peaceful land from tide to tide— 

O, home for millions yet unborn! 
O, what would you of ocean wide, 

And what would you of bugle-horn? 


United States! war-won, and made 
Of internecine strife and tears 

One blood, one flag, one damask-blade, 
One comrade-hope to greet the years. 


Keep thou, O land, within thy shores! 
Put thou the kingly crown aside ; 
Bare thou the blade our fathers wore 
To guard thine own where thine abide! 


Thou hast no need for navies strong— 
No need for martial captains bold ; 

Thy strength resides in plowman’s song 
Far more than all thy yellow gold! 


Smite not the lowly ones that raise 

Their swarthy hands in Freedom’s name! 
Think not that holy ones will praise 

Thy creed of might and shameless shame! 


The puny glory won of tears 
From gory crimes of war and death 
Are dead to praise thro’ all the years, 
And damned by honor’s latest breath. 


Then sheathe thy blade from tropic isles, 
And let the unlearned heroes hold 
Dominion over far-sea smiles, 
In homes of peace bought with thy gold! 


THE BEGGAR’S ANGEL. 


By Isabel. DARLING. 


E seemed but soul and hand—this man of whom we write—a soul pos- 

H sessed by one consuming longing to express a lovely vision that never 

gave its place to others, day or night; anda hand that grew more 

skillful year by year, yet never finished what it had begun, and unweariedly 
began again its one unending task. 

Once he was not these. He was inerely body—one of the swarming lazza- 
roni that lounged about Naples’s shady corners in the summer, and huddled 
in more sunny nooks in winter, when the chill wind blew across the bay. 
But, unlike most of them, he never begged of passing foreigners, who gazed 
curiously or glanced impatiently. He never seemed to think’it worth his 
while to beg, but the sight of one who apparently needed all things, yet asked 
for none, had been sufficient to arouse an interest that grew to admiration at 
a nearer view of his great, dark eyes, his delicate lips and tumbled heap of 
hair. 

He belonged—if he could be said to belong anywhere—in the old, or eastern 
town, with its narrow streets, its great high buildings and its splendid Via di 
Toledo ; but sometimes, as he had grown older, he wandered down the broad 
and curving quay, past the row of palaces that overlooked him from the one 
side, and the myrtle, olive and acacia groves, the sparkling fountains and the 
silent statues in the pleasure-grounds of the Villa Reale upon the other hand— 
past them all and out to where the waters of the bay lay silent against the 
shore. He did not go to fish nor watch the fishermen, to sail nor watch the 
boatmen ; only to lie there in the sun and hear the waves softly gurgle and 
splash hour after hour, too thoroughly contented to grow weary of its mo- 
notony. 

One day, while still but a youth, he had sat with closed eyes, leaning 
against a pillar of San Gennaro’s noble front. The beautiful doors were open, 
and the doorways thronged with devout and curious attendants at the annual 
festival when the miracle of the phials is reproduced. He liked to listen to 
the music, and, besides, some of these many people might drop a little gift 
beside him. 

Suddenly the fragrance of violets was all about him, and a soft voice said, 
‘* Poor boy ! is ’ou so sick?’ Then he looked up, and a tiny child, with eyes 
like the sky at evening and curls like the morning sunshine, stood on the 
steps above him looking down. When he opened his eyes and shook his head 
without understanding the words, she loosened the bunch of violets in her 
hand, and, with a graceful toss of her arms, flung them toward him. They 
fell on his black, uncovered hair, rolled over his shoulders and dropped on 
his idle, slender fingers. As he moved to pick them up she laughed—a 
happy little laugh—grasped again her mother’s hand and went on through 
the doorway, nearer to the music, but away from him. 

Then it was that the man’s soul stirred within him and awoke ; then it was 
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that the fire of one intense desire was kindled behind the slumbrous eyes ; 
then the hand commenced its long apprenticeship, and the vision that never 
gave its place to others, day or night, was that of a little, white-robed child, 
with sky-blue. eyes and yellow curls. In his heart he called her angel, but 
she never knew it. She looked for her ‘‘ poor, sick boy ’’ when next they 
went to San Gennaro, and then forgot him. He did not go again. It pleased 
him best, now that his soul was awake, to keep the memory of that one vision 
as it was. He no more had time to loiter away the hours in sunny nooks or 
shady corners, but became at once a most tireless and persistent beggar ; and 
he asked for work as well as money. He ran back and forth with messages 
for travellers ; he carried heavy trunks and boxes, and went oftener past the 
palaces and hovels to the sea, not to lie in the sun with the sleeping or chat- 
tering idlers on the beach of Marinella, but to help the fishermen for pay. 

All this from early morning until noon of every day, and then he dis- 
appeared. Yet all the while his clothing still was shabby and his food scanty. 
At this the one man among them all who was his friend, but not his confidant, 
wondered, then grew curious, and followed when he went away at noontime. 

He found him in the little, moldy hiding-place—it had been no more— 
where the old fisherman was robbed and murdered long ago, the one who 
came back every night and sighed and moaned, and sometimes cursed, 
because there had been no money left for masses for his soul. 

Old, mildewed sails were hung about the walls, and paints and brushes and 

bits of broken chinaware, besmeared with every shade of blended tints, lay 
all about upon the ground. 
- Amidst this luxury of color, and poverty of all things else, the beggar stood, 
eager, sad and desperate by turns, hearing nothing, seeing nothing but his 
work. Everywhere the same face looked out from the mildewed sail-cloth— 
the face of a little child with sky-blue eyes and yellow curls. Some were 
just: begun, others nearly finished ; but still the man shook his head at each 
and commenced anew, muttering to himself. Sometimes he flung away his 
brushes and sat leaning his head upon his hands, silent as the one who 
watched. By and by the onlooker crept away, but told no one, and still the 
beggar worked. He could not haye paid a teacher had he wanted one, which 
he did not, for no one else had seen his angel as he saw her, and no other 
brain could guide his hand. The vision was for him, the work for him. 

And so the weeks and months and many years went by. His rounded, 
cheerful checks grew thin and wrinkled and soft ; silvery lines contrasted with 
the darkness in the tumbled heap of hair above his steadfast eves, and the 
old sails became like boards, so many coats of paint were spread upon their 
mildewed surface ; yet still the beggar tried to find his angel in the little 
shining tubes. 

At length a new thought came to him, and then he githered up his brushes 
and walked away alone ; on, on till he had reached the snowy mountains and 
seen their glistening peaks above and just before him, 

Yes, that was why he failed. She was an angel of the North-land, and he 
had never seen the snow that he had tried to fling so lightly on the canvas. 
Now he would succeed. 
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Half naked, hungry, weary as he was with his days of travel, he thought of 
nothing but the sky. Would it never rain down snow that he might see it 
fall? At last came the great, soft, white flakes, and they told him it was snow. 
With feverish hand he mixed and ground and tried the colors. He went out 
and caught the feathery crystals, but they would not. last till he could bring 
them in. Then his angel must go with him out among the snow-drifts. 

It would soon be finished, and he more than loved, he worshipped it; for 
he had given to it all his life and it had made him capable of worshipping all 
loveliness and purity. He set it up before him, and gazed long and tenderly. 
He knelt and laid his cheek against the baby face, and murmured soft, low 
prayers, then carried it to where the snow still floated down from Leaven. 

All day he worked, and when the next day dawned they found him there, 
the brushes fallen from his rigid hand, the picture finished. 

The little face, with smiling lips and sky-blue pitying eyes, was framed in 
soft, pale clouds, the drooping curls like summer sunlight twining in and out 
among their fleecy curvings, and from the dimpled hands fell showering snow- 
flakes, ivory white then lightly touched with rose, as if she kissed them as she 
let them go, then lavender and palestblue, and, as they fluttered down, down, 
nearer to a dark-eyed youth who knelt upon the hard, white stone and raised 
his opened hands, they changed to violets and nestled in his hair and lay 
against his brown, bare feet. 

At last the hand had done the bidding of the awakened soul. So they folded 
it upon its fellow and laid them both away from sight. To the outer world 
the man was less than ever; he was only a soul that had passed, leaving 
scarcely a trail of fading memories to show where once he lived. 

But they set the wondrous picture where all the world might see. Men 
looked, forgot their weariness, and wove a romance all their own about the 
fresh young face ; sorrowing mothers, smiling through their tears, were com- 
forted ; little children clapped their hands and tried to gather up the scattered 
violets, and all were asking for the artist’s name. 

In all Naples, one man only could have told them. When he looked upon 
its loveliness he said: ‘‘It is his work, and my friend will never come.’’? So 
he watched no more at the old place of imperfect images ; but, in his lonely 
hours, joined the crowds that ever lingered before The Beggar’s Angel. 


IN LOVE’S SWEET SPELL. 


By Exsen E. RexForp. 


Y darling’s face is like a flower 
M That fills with sweets the summer hour; 
So fair is it that, like a bird, 
My heart, with sudden gladness stirred, 
Breaks into singing when I see 
This flower of flowers that blooms for me, 
And I am filled with wild unrest 
To wear the blossom on my breast. 


What strange and subtle magic lies 
In the blue depths of her dear eyes! 
Beneath their spell I quite forget 
The cares of life that vex and fret; 
They woo my thoughts to happy things ; 
Again my heart unfolds its wings, 
And, larklike, soars toward the skies, 
Bathed in the sunshine of her eyes. 


‘ 


My darling’s hair is like the sun 
When the long day is almost done— 
Bright with its gold, but with a hint 
Of darkling shadows in its tint ; 
About her pure and tender face 
It ripples in its own bright grace, 
And, captive to my lady’s will, 
Its silken meshes bind me still. 


My darling’s voice is clear and low 

As babbling brooks when spring winds blow, 
And in its music lurks for me 
The sweetest of sweet melody ; 

In listening to it I can dream 

Of drifting down an enchanted stream, 
Lulled by it to forgetfulness 
Of all save love and love’s sweet stress. 


My darling’s hand is soft and white, 
And I—ah! I can read aright 
That wordless language, all its own, 
By which it makes love’s message known. 
Oh! little hand, whose touch is bliss— 
The rapture of a lingering kiss— 
While throbbing in my own I seem 
To hold the heart of which I dream ! 


Beam on me, flower-sweet face, to-day ! 
Speak, tender voice, and charm away 
All cares that come. Oh! starry cyes, 
Lure me into love’s Paradise. 
Oh! golden meshes, closer twine 
About this captive heart of mine, 
And, little hand, creep into his 
Who tells his love in one long kiss! 


ALICE IVES, 


WOMEN AS DRAMATISTS. 


By ALIcrE IVEs, 
Author cf ** The Village Postmaster,”’ etc. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—VII. 
S play writing a good field for women? 
Yes, just as good as it is for men, if they are willing, after the play is 
written, to work about ten times as hard as a man to get it accepted. 
There will be masculine demurs at this statement, but the woman who has 
been through the mill with her eyes open will agree with me. 
Here are some of the reasons: The managerial field is entirely monopolized 
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hy men. All the capital at present in use for producing plays is controlled by 
men. Most managers have more confidence in a play written by a man than 
in one by awoman. Why? Because, up to the last ten years, you could count 
on the fingers of one hand all the successful women dramatists who ever 
lived. The female play writer, compared to the male, was about one in ten 
thousand. 

Pioneers, in any field, always have a rough time. Play writing is compar- 
atively a new art for women. Her successes in this line having been so in- 
frequent, is one reason why the manager has hesitated even to read her manu- 
script. 

But times have changed. To-day some of the greatest ‘‘winners’’ on the 
boards were written by women. Not so very long ago, here in New York, 
three plays written by men were failures, and were withdrawn to make way 
for three plays written by women, all of which were successful. Yet the old 
prejudice has not entirely departed. The man still has the better business 
opportunity with his fellow-man. 

At the very outset, the woman’s chances for getting an interview with the 
manager are much more restricted than those of the man. If you are Miss or 
Mrs. Blank, you must go to the manager’s office and send in your card. Should 
he happen to be one of the great theatrical magnates, the ante-room wil' be 
crowded with people waiting to see him. Perhaps, if you are unknown, 
when your turn comes you will be informed that the manager cannot see you 
to-day. You must come another time. Possibly it will be weeks before you 
are admitted to his presence. 

Once there, you are expected to say everything in five minutes. He be- 
lieves that the chances are about one in ten thousand that you will be any 
good to him. That is all he thinks of. There are no simon pure phil- 
anthropists in the business. Why should there be, any more than there are in 
journalism, publishing, or running a drygoods shop? When the time comes 
that there is some real encouragement for art, with a subsidized theatre and 
disinterested readers to take up your manuscript— but that is another ball of 
yarn. At present native dramatic art is about the most discouraged thing in 
all this big commercial country. 

Since the play, then, rests entirely on a commercial basis, we must deal with 
conditions as they now exist. 

If the manager is one of the lesser lights, it is easier to get to his presence ; 
but you may find him surrounded by men, some of whom may neglect to 
remove their hats when you appear. The only thing to do is to advance 
resolutely and ask him if you can speak with him for a few minutes. Perhaps 
you will have to talk in the hearing of them all, but your business is perfectly 
legitimate, and why should you be afraid ? 

If you can get a letter of introduction from some friend, your opportunities 
for gaining the manager’s attention and a more careful reading of your play 
are greatly facilitated. He is likely to take more of an interest in your work, 
after becoming somewhat interested in you. Should your play be mailed to 
him from some unknown quarter, it is just one of a bushel of plays, and shares 
the same fate. 
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Supposing you have penetrated to the august presence, be as terse and 
businesslike as possible. Use technical terms where they are necessary. Never 
betray ignorance on that point, or you will be taken at once for a beginner. It 
is a sin to be a beginner. 

Tell him exactly what you have. For instance: ‘‘It is a melodrama in 
four acts, and four set scenes ; the first act in the South, all’the others in New 
York City ; time, the present’’; or: ‘‘It is a farcical comedy in three acts, 
only two set interiors required ; up-to-date ; small cast, eight people.’’ If he 
wants that sort of a play he will say, ‘‘Send it in.’? There is nothing more 
for you to do, and you go away wondering if you would better launch your 
poor little craft on such a doubtful sea. But you do; there is no other way. 

Note the difference between your chances and those of the man. He plans 
to take the magnate in a genial mood. He lies in wait for him in the theatre 
lobby, -the smoking room of :the hotel, or the drinking saloon ; perhaps 
lavishes perfectos upon him or takes him out to dine, and in the course of a 
friendly chat tactfully leads up to the fact that he has a play up his sleeve. 
The manager, having become interested in the man, is somewhat interested 
in the play. He may give the author some valuable hints as to that which 
he wants. Perhaps he has gained the manager’s promise to hear him read 
his play, which is always to the advantage of the writer. At any rate, he has 
obtained in one interview more of an interested hearing than a woman, in the 
usual course for business, would achieve in years. 

Even at the best, the probabilities of interesting a manager in an unknown 
author’s play sufficiently to warrant him in investing several thousand dollars 
in it—and that is what a ‘‘ production’? always means—are decidedly 
slender. 

There is no kind of literary product under the sun so hard to dispose of as 
a play, because it costs so much to put it before the public. In these days of 
elaborate mounting, correct details and high-salaried actors, there is very little 
chance for a piece that is not properly staged. 

The furniture glone used in one act of a play recently wre cost one 
thousand dollars. This was an unnecessary outlay, since the setting of a 
stage need not be of such expensive materials if the effect is good. Still, 
this instance the exquisite taste displayed in selecting and arranging the 
beautiful old mahogany was a delight to the eye. It was all the work of a 
woman ; and when women some day have their way about setting a stage it 
will look more like the real home of a human being, and less like an 
upholsterer’s shop, than it does now. 

The time is at hand when the woman in this field will not have the thorny 
path that has been the lot of her sisters. The recent successes of plays by 
women have made the managers begin to look with respect upon her efforts. 
Any woman’s work which brings dollars into his coffer has a convincing 
effect, which raises the value of all other women’s work in the same line. 

Another factor in play producing is the ‘“angel.’? He or she is some one 
outside theatrical circles who is willing to risk money on your play. You 
‘an get plenty of people to produce your piece if some one stands ready to 
pay them for it. But the angel is a very uncertain person, He is never 
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prepared to lose anything—naturally that wasn’t in his calculations—and at 
the first losing week he withdraws his support, and the company is stranded. 
Still there is no law to prevent a long-suffering, disappointed playwright 
from catching an angel if he can. But he ought to remember that all 
angels have wings. 

Now, as to terms. There are a great many ways of paying for plays. The 
best for the playwright, and undoubtedly the fairest for both him and the 
manager, is the percentage basis. They may arrange this on a sliding scale ; 
say, five per cent. of gross receipts, up to three thousand ; six per cent., to 
four thousand ; seven, to five thousand, and ten of all above. Of course this 
scale is subject to great variation. Some authors agree to begin at three per 
cent., others take nothing less than ten, and the European author, when he 
knows the American manager is after his work, demands twenty per cent. 
of the gross—and gets it. 

The average New York theatre must show a gross of three thousand dollars 
a week, or lose money. Consequently, no attraction is likely to go on play- 
ing in the metropolis many weeks to less receipts than this. Sometimes a 
manager is a game loser, and will force a run in order to advertise his play for 
the road. But such managers are not on every corner of Broadway. 

Suppose, then, the play is drawing three thousand a week. Even at that 
moderate business the playwright is getting, at five per cent., one hundred 
and fifty dollars a week. The wise playwright makes that sort of a contract. 
The unwise one signs a partnership -agreement, and repents at leisure. No 
matter how large the business, the expenses are always looming up to enor- 
mous proportions. One week you think, from the large receipts, you are 
going to get a good-sized check, but you find there is a big printing bill to be 
paid, the next week there is poor business, and the next there is a new drop 
or floor-cloth, and, somehow, your share is largely an abiding hope for the 
future, and the congratulations of your friends. 

Do not go into partnership with the manager. Authors are rarely good 
business people. Furthermore, they have no time for the intricacies of profit 
and loss. 

Do not sell your play outright. A manager never wants to pay much for 
an unknown quantity. If your manuscript is a good one, you are liable to 
get much more for it in royalties. If it is a poor one—well, the chances are 
the fools are not all dead, and you may get good money for it; but this does 
not happen so often as to place real reliance on the deal. 

Do not take less than the usual terms. Five per cent. ought to be the low- 

-est. Women have already brought about a revolt from the men in the labor 
field, because of their acceptance of lower pay than their brothers. If your 
play wasn’t just as good asa man’s the manager wouldn’t want it, therefore 
you are entitled to the same terms as the male author. 

The foremost women dramatists to-day proceed entirely on this basis. 
Martha Morton Conheim and Madeline Lucette Ryley are well known for the 
business-like nature of their contracts. They are never victimized ; and for 
this they deserve the thanks of all the other women play-writers. 

If you have no business capacity, get either an attorney or a recognized 
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agent to attend to your contracts. The latter charge for their services eight 
per cent. of all you receive, but they collect your royalties, look after your in- 
terests, and are well worth the money. 

You are not likely to be cheated by a manager of good standing, but the 
woods, yes, and even the towns, are full of the road managers, who, once out 
of reach of the authors, shamelessly defraud them of their royalties. 

Beware of the road manager whom nobody knows. If you must needs deal 
with him, sell him your play outright. Better a few hundred dollars in your 
pocket than the promise of one hundred a week which you will never get. 
One thousand dollars ought to be the lowest price fora play. If it is worth 
anything it is worth that. 

I have been robbed by a dishonest road manager, month after month, be- 
cause he knew that off in the West and South, hundreds of miles from me, he 
could go. on playing my play, and get out of town before the slow machinery 
of the law could be set in motion to stop him. 

There will be a remedy for this before long. It can be accomplished by 
one attorney in every town and hamlet, where there is a theatre, being in com- 
munication with central agencies in New York and Chicago, and ready at a 
wire’s notice to pounce upon the offender. There must be organization and 
prompt action in this direction. 

And now just a little word to the beginner. If you think you have written 
a good play, try it before an audience, if you have to pay for the production, 
or let amateurs do it for charity. Managers will go on for weary years re- 
turning your manuscripts, with polite notes, till your soul faints within you, 
and you don’t know whether you have made a terrible mistake or the manager 
has. Perhaps you have. I have read so many bad plays, I know there are 
such mistakes ; but perhaps it is the manager. At any rate, you had better 
find out as soon as possible. Pay for your knowledge if you can’t get it any 
other way. 

When you see your play before an audience—not all friends—and they 
listen and laugh and cry, go ahead; don’t stop for anything. It’s hard, 
painful, ay, even tearful work, but it’s worth the struggle, as all strong, 
beautiful art ever has been since the world began. 
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Far up the misty river naught appears, 

Save that against the blue stands white and high 
A single shaft, like him whose name it bears, 

In simple grandeur pointing to the sky. 
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By WILLIAM S. BRACKETT. 


FTER his graduation from West Point, in 1856, Fitzhugh Lee, or ‘‘ Fitz’’ 
Lee, as his comrades called him, entered the best school of army service 
and field training that a talented young cavalryman could possibly 

have in this country—service as a line officer in that wonderful regiment of 
the old regular army,. known as the Second Cavalry. 

The Second Regiment of United States Cavalry was organized under an Act 
of Congress, approved March 3d, 1855, and retained this designation and 
number until August 3d, 1861, when, under another Act of Congress, the des-_ 
ignation was changed to the Fifth Regiment of Cavalry. Jefferson Davis 
was then Secretary of War, and he and President Pierce determined to in- 
crease the army by adding to it two regiments of infantry and two of cavalry. 
The increase of territory and extension of our frontiers, after the treaty of 


peace with Mexico, justified this 
most emphatically. But then, as 
now, there was fierce opposition 
in the press and in Congress to 
any increase in the permanent 
military establishment. 

In the Senate the opposition 
was led by Senator Benton, who 
bitterly charged that ‘‘ Jefferson 
Davis wanted to fill up the new 
regiments with his favorites.”’ 
This theme was so harped upon 
at that day that some histori- 
ans record it as a fact that Jeffer- 
son Davis actually did fill up the 
two new cavalry regiments with 
‘his personal favorites and friends. 
Even the usually accurate and 
impartial Comte de Paris, in his 
“History of the Civil War in 
America,”’ says: ‘‘In 1855 Con- 
gress authorized the formation 
of two new regiments of cavalry, 
and Mr. Jefferson Davis, then 
Secretary of War, took advantage 
of the fact that they had not been 
designated by the title of dra- 
goons to treat them as a different 
arm, and to fill them with his 
‘ creatures, to the exclusion of 
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regular officers whom he disliked.’’ Nothing could be wider of the truth 
than this, for the old regimental rosters of the two cavalry regiments speak 
for themselves to the contrary. ; 

The officers were composed, in the main, of the most talented and dis- 
tinguished men on the regular army list, and a few civilians who had _ ren- 
dered splendid services as volunteer officers in the Mexican War. The rec- 
ords show the assertion that these regiments were filled with creatures of 
the then Secretary of War to be an absurdity. Of the seventy officers first 
appointed to these two regiments, twenty-seven were from the free States, and 
forty-three from the slave States. Counting them according to the actual 
status of the States during the war of the Rebellion, only twenty-nine were 
appointed from States that seceded from the Union. 

The Second Regiment of Cavalry was organized in May, 1855, at Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo., where its first colonel, Albert Sidney Johnston (afterward the 
distinguished Confederate general), assumed command. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Robert E. Lee, of the regiment,.had opened the first headquarters at Louis- 
ville, Ky., but in a few weeks he proceeded to Jefferson Barracks, with a 
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number of the officers, and turned over the command to Colonel Johnston. 
It was, indeed, a remarkable regiment, composed as it was of remarkable 
inen, and what is equally important, of remarkable horses. There are aged 
Comanche Indians now living on the reservations who fought the troopers 
of the Second Cavalry on many a field in Texas before the Civil War, who 
love to this day to gossip and chatter about the fine horses of that historic 
regiment of the old army. 

The senior major of the regiment, William J. Hardeé (author of Hardee's 
Tactics, and afterward a lieutenant-general in the Confederacy), was presi- 
dent of the board of officers who selected and purchased the horses for the 
regiment. No command was ever better mounted or better equipped, or had 
a better lot of enlisted men. The cavalry saddle of that day was the 
‘‘Grimsley,’’ and was the best then known. Lieutenant Jenifer, of the regi- 
ment, soon invented a better one still. 

Three squadrons of the regiment were armed with a rifle-carbine, manu- 
factured at the Springfield Armory ; one squadron, with a patent movable 
stock carbine, whose barrel was only twelve inches long; and one squadron 
carried the breech-loading Perry carbine, then deemed a marvel of inventive 
skill. There were five squadrons, of two companies each, in the regiment. 
All the men were also armed with Colt’s navy revolvers, and sabres. Various 
new cavalry equipments were experimentally tested on the regiment. One 
squadron had gutta-percha scabbards and pistol cases, and another squadron 
had gutta-percha cartridge boxes. Two squadrons were supplied with a new- 
fangled saddle, known as the ‘ Caninbell,. afterward dubbed by the wits of 
the regiment ‘the camel saddle,’’ as being fit only for the hump of that 
beast. 

Dignified and conservative George H. Thomas, junior major of the regi- 
ment, then fresh from his gallant service as a captain in the Third Artillery, 
confidentially assured Lieutenant-Colonel Robert E. Lee that the govern- 
ment was trying too many experiments all at once on the cavalry. 

In other respects the equipments and uniform of the new cav alry regiments 
were the same as those used by the two dragoon regiments then in the army, 
except the color of the trimmings, which was yellow in the cavalry and 
orange in the dragoons. 

When, in the late autumn of 1855, the regiment rode out from Jefferson 
Barracks, under orders to proceed to Port Belknap, Texas, for service against 
hostile Indians, it is certain that no finer body of horsemen ever appeared in 
this country. It could not be otherwise with such officers and such men, 
and, be it soberly said, with such horses. At the head of the column rode 
Colonel Albert Sidney Johnston. He was six feet and one inch in height, 
and had a dignity of bearing which was in keeping with his spotless character 
as a man and his already well earned fame as a soldier. Behind the colonel 
rode the two majors of the regiment, Hardee and Thomas. Little did these 
two soldier friends then think they would, in a few short years, be fiercely 
opposed to each other as army commanders in a great war. In the Atlanta 
campaign Hardee was by far the best corps commander in the Confederate 
army. His masterly retreat in echelon of divisions at Cassville, and the 
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ability of his preceding field maneuvers, giving time for the formation of the 
main army on the ridge behind the town, won the enthusiastic admiration of 
his old friend, General Thomas, then opposing him on that very field. 
Thomas, in his official reports, alludes in highly complimentary terms to 
Hardee’s able tactics at Cassville. 

The first squadron of the Second Cavalry was commanded by Captain and 
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Brevet-Major Earl Van Dorn. He was one of the most daring and dashing 
cavalry officers that ever appeared in any army. His brevet of major had 
been won for distinguished gallantry at Contreras and Churubusco. His 
small, lithe figure sat his fiery gray charger with admirable ease and skill, as 
he rode at the front of the regiment as senior captain. After Van Dorn’s 
company came Company B, commanded by Captain Edmund Kirby Smith, 
a few years later to be a famous general of the Confederacy. It was in 
Captain Smith’s company that Fitzhugh Lee was destined to serve soon after 
as second lieutenant. 

Another squadron commander was Captain George Stoneman, who, in 
1863, was chief of cavalry of the Army of the Potomac. Among the 
lieutenants rode a number of fine soldiers, destined in the Civil War 
to attain high rank as general officers in both the Union and Confederate 
armies. ‘ 

Perhaps the most noble soldier of them all was Lieutenant-Colonel Robert 
E. Lee. He was, like Johnston, six feet one inch in height, and was then 
the beau ideal of a handsome officer. His high birth and fine breeding, his 
absolute command over his temper, his almost perfect disposition and char- 
acter, made him, with his great talents and abilities, a shining example for 
all the junior officers of the regiment. But he was of a colder and more re- 
served nature than Johnston ; not so open, but perfectly upright; more 
politic, perhaps, and more careful to conform to all social usages. There was 
never any love lost between the colonel and the lieutenant-colonel of the old 
Second Cavalry. 

Such was the regiment in which Fitzhugh Lee received his field training 
after he was graduated from West Point. His own character, appearance and 
tastes were wholly different from those of his distinguished uncle, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lee. Fitz resembled his grandfather, ‘‘ Light Horse Harry Lee”’ of 
the Revolutionary army, much more than his renowned uncle did. He was 
full of dash, deviltry and daring, as a young cavalry officer should be. He 
was frank, génerous and warm-hearted, and won the regard of all when he 
joined the regiment as second lieutenant of Company B, then commanded 
by Captain Edmund Kirby Smith. 

Robert E. Lee was very stately and tall ; simplicity, propriety and gentle- 
ness were cons] ‘cuous in his daily life ; his face was cold and impassive ; his 
nature was slo. :onservative and without imagination. His moral influence 
was wonderfu. at all times in the regiment. He was courteous to every man, 
but familiar with none. General Scott loved and admired him, and said he 
ought to have been appointed colonel of the regiment instead of Johnston. 
He never received a single demerit as a cadet while at West Point, and 
was graduated very high into the Engineers. 

Fitz, on the other hand, managed to score nearly the maximum number of 
demerits possible for a cadet without being dismissed, and was graduated 
number forty-five in a class of forty-nine. But he was absolutely at the head 
of his class in horsemanship, and this fact secured his assignment to the crack 
cavalry regiment of the army when he applied for it. He was of a short, 
stocky build, below medium height, but very active and muscular. His 
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complexion was red and white, with flashing blue eyes, forehead high and 
full, his nose straight, and his jaw broad and firm. 

High-class standing at West Point does not count in half the instances of 
successful soldiers. Fitz Lee, like Custer, barely scraped through the military 
academy in his studies, but his career as a young officer was at once brilliant 
and full of promise as soon as he joined his regiment. He was brave as a 
lion, quick tempered, but generous-to a fault. His bonhomie and fine social 
qualities made him at once one of the most popular men in the Second 
Cavalry. Uncle Robert looked on with dismay at some of his nephew’s 
pranks and violations of the proprieties, but he said nothing and hoped for 
the best. When Fitzhugh Lee joined in Texas, the regiment was pursuing 
the most aggressive campaigns, in winter as well as in summer, against the 
hostile Comanches, who were then the finest and bravest horse Indians on 
the continent. So active were the squadrons and companies of the Second 
that the hostiles let the settlers alone and gave all their wits and energies to 
the troops. 

A few months after Lieutenant Fitzhugh Lee joined, Major Van Dorn’ won 
his wonderful victory over a large band of Comanches, at the Wichita Village 
on Horse Creek, in the Choctaw Nation. With four companies, aggregating 
two hundred and twenty-five men, Van Dorn made a successful sabre charge 
against five hundred Comanches and, after a genuine cavalry fight of two 
hours, whipped them and drove them from the field, after inflicting frightful 
losses on them in killed and wounded. Van Dorn was shot through the 
body with an arrow-and was supposed to be dying, but the surgeon cut off 
the arrow-head and pulled out the shaft, and the virile little officer was in 
the saddle again five weeks afterward. 

Fitzhugh Lee was determined to distinguish himself, and was hot after 
opportunities where there were so many gallant things being done. His great 
chance soon came, and he availed himself of it in the most courageous 
manner. Major Van Dorn, in the latter part of April, 1859, took six com- 
panies into the field, with fifty-eight Indian allies, to operate against the 
hostiles and win, if possible, another Wichita. Fitz Lee was detailed as 
adjutant of the force. The battalion marched from Camp Radziminski, 
Texas, over two hundred miles in a northerly direction, and, on May 13th, a 
large village of hostile Comanches was discovered at Small Creek, about fifteen 
miles south of old Fort Atkinson, and near the Nescutunga, a tributary of the 
Arkansas River. The Indians knew of the advance long before it came, and 
were in a strong defensive position, the country being covered in places with 
dense thickets, which afforded ample protection and hiding places for them. 

The fighting was sharp, bloody and desperate, in which no quarter was 
asked or received on either side. The principal combat was in a thick jungle 
or bush-covered cafion, and Major Van Dorn determined to carry it by an 
assault delivered by a picked force of dismounted troopers, while the rest of 
the command, mounted, should guard the outlets of the ravine and the crest 
of the hills to cut off any retreat. 

Lieutenant Lee claimed the honor of leading this desperate charge on foot 
into the cafion, as Captain Kirby Smith was then disabled by a severe wound. 
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The young lieutenant was thereupon assigned by his commander to lead the 
men into this probable death trap, and right gallantly did he spring forward 
to the terrible responsibility. Advancing, pistol in hand, Fitz Lee called on 
the men to follow him, and at once a desperate struggle commenced for the 
possession of the cafion. The reports of rifles and revolvers resounded on 
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every side, and it seemed to Van Dorn and those outside that Lee and his 
men would probably be annihilated. There are old soldiers living to-day who 
saw Lieutenant Fitzhugh Lee in that fight shoot down and kill at least three, 
and probably four, Comanche warriors. They fired at him and hacked at 
him, but failed to touch him until, at the close of the victorious fight in the 
ravine, he fell pierced through the right lung with an arrow. He heard the 
triumphant shouts of his men, as they finally drove the enemy with heavy 
losses out of the bush, and he heird the bugles of Van Dorn’s mounted 
troopers as they came charging into the ravine, sabering and shooting the 
red devils, who tried to escape in all directions. Then Lee became unconscious 
and his men thought him dead. The battle was now over, and _ fifty-five 
dead Indians lay in the brush-covered ravine, and the .cavalry were chasing 
the survivors over the hills and far away. One hundred horses were cap- 
tured, and a vast amount of camp equipage and supplies belonging to the 
Indians destroyed. 

But the laurels won by Fitzhugh Lee that day were not to rest on the brow 
of a dead or dying officer. He was tenderly lifted up by his men from 
where he had fallen, and the arrow was skillfully extracted from his breast 
by the surgeon. A horse-litter was constructed, and on this he was trans- 
ported back to Camp Radziminski, a distance of over two hundred miles, suf- 
fering terribly from internal hemorrhage all the time. The surgeons feared 
he would not recover, but, thanks to his robust constitution and excellent 
physical condition, he began to mend and recovered rapidly, so that he was 
soon fit for duty again. The Indians in this fight were part of the same 
hand that had been whipped so roundly by Van Dorn at the Wichita Village 
the year before. Lieutenant Fitzhugh Lee was now one of the most distin- 
guished subalterns in the regiment. He and First-Lieutenant John B. Hood, of 
Company K, were after this looked upon as the beau sabreurs and Indian 
fighters par excellence of the Second Cavalry. 

Lieutenant Lee had no superior in the regiment as a horseman, and he 
finally became the proud owner of Bumble Bee, one of the fastest and most 
famous horses in the regiment. Bumble Bee had cut a great figure in anum- 
ber of races, campaigns and Indian fights before Lee owned him. He had 
won, a year or so before, a famous race known as the ‘‘ Fort Mason Derby,”’ 
against Lieutenant Jenifer’s well-known horse, Gray Eagle, and from that 
time forth became the most coveted charger in the regiment. Bumble Bee 
was a slashing, thoroughbred Glencoe colt, by imported Glencoe. He had 
great style, and, for a large horse, was a perfect working animal. Power, 
courage and activity were in every line of him. He was one of the fastest 
horses in Texas, but was wild, untamable and difficult to manage. He was 
great for a thousand yards dash, but beyond that distance he would throw 
up his tail, and lose his great, slashing stride, and become unreliable and 
often vicious. He was also hard to start well, but when well started he was 
a tearer for speed. Fitz Lee loved this horse the moment he first laid eyes on 
him, and determined to be his owner. He finally bought him from Captain 
Nathan G. Evans (‘‘Shanks Evans’’), of the regiment. When Lee had 
fully recovered from his arrow wound, a famous race was gotten up at Camp 
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Radziminski, between Lieutenant Lee and Lieutenant William B. Royall, 
in which each man was to ride his own horse. Lee, of course, brought out 
Bumble Bee against anything in horse flesh. Lieutenant Royall had a horse 
he had bought at Fort Smith, Ark., which, like Bumble Bee, had won every 
race he had been in until that time. 

The race was run in the presence of the entire garrison, and stands in the 
traditions of the old Second Cavalry as a memorable event. Bumble Bee, as 
usual, was nervous and frantic at the race in prospect. His start was bad, 
and it seemed as if he never would catch up his famous long stride. His 
eyes flashed out his wicked temper, and his ugly head was held well up, re- 
lieved, however, by his beautiful, small and clean-cut ears. Lieutenant Lee 
rode him as he alone knew how to ride, and managed him admirably.. The 
race was a close one, but Bumble Bee, amid great hurrahs and flag waving, 
scored another victory. When Lieutenant Lee was detailed afterward to 
duty as instructor in cavalry tactics at West Point he sold Bumble Bee at 
San Antonio, and he passed into unknown hands. 

Lee’s fight, in January, 1860, at Pecan Bayou, where he commanded and 
where he defeated a band of hostile Comanches, and himself killed a warrior 
in a hand-to-hand encounter, has been narrated in various forms in the 
public press already, and need not be more than mentioned here. Lee tus- 
sled awhile with a stalwart Comanche warrior, and finally threw him with a 
“¢ back-heel fall,’? and then shot him. The Indian was armed with a knife 
and tried to stab Lee repeatedly during the wrestling. Lieutenant Lee after- 
ward said that when the Indian was pushing him hard he suddenly remem- 
bered the ‘‘ back-heel fall,’’ as he had learned it when a boy in Virginia, and 
he then and there tried it on the Comanche with complete success. 

Lieutenant Lee’s last field service with the Second Cavalry was in the 
expedition to the headwaters of the Concho and Colorado Rivers, under com- 
mand of Major George H. Thomas. In this campaign Lee commanded his 
company (B). It was a hard campaign, in which only one action with 
hostile Indians was fought, but in which Major Thomas was twice wounded. 

In the winter of 1860-61 Lieutenant Lee became assistant instructor in 
cavalry tactics at West Point, and remained there until May, 1861, when, 
after a brief leave of absence, he was ordered to duty with his regiment, then 
at Carlisle Barracks, Pa. General Stoneman, who had been a captain in the 
old Second Cavalry with Lee in Texas, now appointed Lee one of his 
adjutants. 

But Lee had already resolved to resign his commission and enter the Con- 
federate army, following the example of his uncle, General Robert E. Lee. 
His resignation as an officer in the United States Army was accepted May 
21st, 1861, and he at once entered the Confederate service, acting as General 
Ewell’s adjutant-general at the first battle of Bull Run. 

His brilliant career afterward in the Army of Northern Virginia, as one of 
the ablest and most dashing generals of cavalry this country has ever seen, 
was owing in large degree, no doubt, to his excellent training and great 
experience on the plains of Texas in the historic Second Cavalry of the old 
army of the United States. 
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LILL RAMSAY, COXSWAIN OF 'THE ‘‘ COLO- 
RADO’S’”? BARGE. 


DEWEY AT. NAPOLEON’S FETE. 


Tue Colorado was lying in the harbor of 
Cherbourg in the month of July, 1866. 
The Empress of France was hourly ex- 
pected. Eugénie was to come over from 
the English coast in her yacht, La Reine 
Hortense, to witness the ceremonies inci- 
dental to the celebration of the Emperor’s 
féte day on the morrow. There had been, 
the previous year, an imposing review of 
the combined French and English Channel 
fleets here, but, in consequence of friction 
arising out of the continued recognition of 
the belligerent rights of Confederate 
cruisers, our admiral had purposely ab- 
sented himself, at the suggestion of Charle 
Francis Adams, the minister to England. 
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The cause for irritation having been sub- 
sequently removed, Goldsborough was 
anxious to give the Empress a manifesta- 
tion of our friendly feeling. I had clam- 
bered up into the maintop, and was there 
snugly seated, anticipating a noteworthy 
display. I was not disappointed. 

Scattered around us lay Napoleon’s 
Channel fleet, comprising some of the 
most formidable ships of France’s navy. 
Off our starboard quarter lay the Magenta, 
Vice-Admiral Reynaud’s flagship ; further 
on lay the Solferino, La Gloire, the Nor- 
mandie, 1? Invincible—ponderous ironclads. 
There were, in addition to these, a num- 
ber of corvettes. The French vessels: 
were all lavishly dressed with flags and 
streamers. 

The moment the Imperial vacht entered 
the eastern passage the commandant. of 
the outer fortress commenced firing his 
heavy guns; the Magenta followed, with 
whole broadsides. The other ships joined 
in, making the air tremble with the deaf- 
ening roar. 

Running at slow speed, La Reine Hor- 
tense moved in and out among the French 
fleet, Eugénie, standing on the upper 
deck, in full view, graciously acknowl- 
edging the enthusiastic salutations of 
“ Vive 0 Empératrice ’’ that greeted her 
from every side. When the yacht got 
abeam of the Magenta, the crew of that 
frigate manned yards, Admiral Reynaud 
standing on the poop-deck, surrounded by 
his staff, all with uncovered heads. At 
the same time the ship’s band played 
Queen Hortense’s stirring air, ‘ Partant 
pour la Syrie.”? Our bluejackets were not 
behind in the royal greeting. At word of 
command they manned the rigging, and 
gave an exhibition of their lung power by 
three ringing cheers, which were accen- 
tuated by our Columbiads. The Empress 
seemed to be highly pleased at the en- 
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thusiasm shown, and responded to the 
greetings of the Yankee tars by repeated 
inclinations of her lovely head. On the 
poop-deck of the Colorado were the admiral 
and étaff, Fleet Paymaster John S. Cun- 
ningham, Fleet Surgeon James McClel- 
land, Willam T. Sampson and Geurge 
Dewey. On the after bridge stood Lieu- 
tenants Goodrich, Schouler, Ira Harris, 
Davis, White and others. 

“By Jove! she’s a beauty and no mis- 
take,’ said Charlie Craven, in his impul- 
sive way. 

‘Yes,’ answered Dewey, ‘‘she’s every 
inch a queen.” 

“What a difference between her and 
Napoleon!’ murmured the paymaster. 


‘“The Emperor has a dull, heavy face; a 


pair of sleepy eyes, and a shambling sort 
of gait that would drive a drill sergeant 
crazy. Now, here is Sampson——”’ 

“There, now, belay that,’”’ interrupted 
Sampson. 

It was a grand spectacle that presented 
itself. High dignitaries of church and 
state, general officers of the army and the 
navy were hurrying aboard of the Imperial 
yacht to pay their respects. Admirals, 
commodores and fleet captains, in full 
uniform, passed and repassed on the bay ; 
pleasure boats glided’ about, filled “with 
voluble Frenchmen; heavy guns were 
firing, and crews were cheering. To 
soften the high lights of this fascinating 
scene, little skiffs plied here and there, 
filled with young-peasant girls in the pic- 
turesque costumes of the country—pretty 
red bodices, short skirts and saucy little 
caps—the tout ensemble forming a kaleido- 
scopic picture almost bewildering in its 
animated beauty. 

To those on board of the American 
frigate the most interesting number of the 

' féte programme was an international barge 
race, to come off on the morrow, in honor 
of the visiting sovereign. 

Among several others, the barge of our 
admiral had been entered by Mr. Dewey. 
This barge was a beautifully modeled, 
twelve-oared boat, tapering off artistic- 
ally, with a sweep and curvature of line 
very pleasing to the eyes of the connois- 
seur. 

Billy Ramsay, the coxswain; Jimmy 
Locke, Tommy Ford, Frank Morton, Jack 
Purcell and the rest of the boat’s crew 
could talk of nothing but resistance of 
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wind and water, and different forms of 
muscular development. 

Mr. Dewey was very much interested in 
this special event. He watched the crew 
as they were practising, and gave them the 
full benefit of his advice. Early in the 
morning and late at night the boat could 
be seen sweeping in graceful curves about 
the ship, circling and doubling like a play- 
ful trout, or darting like an arrow across 
the surface of the water. 

““You’ve got to pull against fourteen and 
sixteen oars, Ramsay,’’ said Dewey, the 
day before the race. 

‘* Sixteen oars have a big advantage over 
twelve, sir,’ said Ramsay, somewhat 
dubiously. 

“Yes, and they pull together beauti- 
fully,”’ said Dewey. ; 

“T think my crew’s long, steady, regu- 
lar stroke will keep them moving, sir, if 
they want to keep ahead of us.” 

“Don’t be too confident ; put your trust 
in strong arms, good staying power, cool 
heads and a good boat, but take no chances 
unless you are compelled to, and then do 
it boldly.” 

“Ay, ay, sir; we’lldo our level best, 
you may depend on that, sir.”” 

“ By the by, the whaleboat will go with 
you as a pacer.” 

“Will the Frenchman allow it, sir?’ 

“Yes, that has been settled ; I have in- 
structed the coxswain to double bank his 
oars so that he can keep well ahead of 
you.” 

The eventful morning arrived. Thesun 
rose above the fort on the top of the hill 
back of the town, and saw a busy scene. 
Ships of war filled the basin; long, black 
boats, propelled by ten, twelve and four- 
teen oars and flying the French flag, 
dotted the surface of the channel; great, 
snowy-sailed, swan-like yachts, fresh from 
Cowes Bay, swept lazily down the water- 
way seeking for a choice anchorage whence 
to witness the regatta ; steamers lay at the 
piers coughing asthmatically, and fretfully 
waiting to take noisy excursionists out to 
see the sport. Peasant and burgomaster, 
belle and beau, limping age and exuber- 
ant youth were already afoot, wending 
their way through the narrow streets to 
the pier. Platforms had been erected 
along the seawall that people might wit- 
ness the race; there were also stalls for 
distinguished guests, 
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Promptly at nine o’clock, a gun from 
the Magenta thundered a warning for the 
contestants to assemble. Immediately 
thereafter the port commandant’s sixteen- 
oared barge shot out from the shadow of 
the fort, and came sweeping down the 
waterway, with a steady rhythmic motion 
that was beautiful to see. Then Admiral 
Reynaud’s crew pulled out from along- 
side of his flagship and flew down to the 
judge’s stand; another from La Gloire 
and still another from the Solferino, all 
with fourteen oars. Now came the Amer- 
ican barge, manned by a crew of twelve 
muscular, trim young athletes, with keen 
eyes and thoroughly intelligent faces, look- 
ing as if they were going on a cutting-out 
expedition and meant to come back suc- 
cessful or not at all. 

On their way to the stand, the Ameri- 
cans passed La Reine Hortense. Eugénie 
was standing on the upper deck, looking 
out upon the city. The Empress was 
dressed in a pearl gray dress trimmed with 
white point lace, a long mantle of the 
same shade hung negligently over her 
shoulders; she wore a bonnet of that 
period. Our bargé tossed oars in passing, 
and the Empress smiled very graciously 
at the Yankee tars, quite winning their 
hearts. 

Eugénie had, at this time, the reputa- 
tion of being the most beautiful woman in 
Europe. She was not yet thirty, with a 
perfect form, classically regular features, 
a wealth of golden hair, that once released 
fell in a tumbling cascade of gleaming gold 
down a pair of shoulders that Michael 
Angelo would have raved over. I wonder, 
by the by, if the Princess Metternich was 
kept by the Empress near to her person 
as a foil to her own wonderful beauty? 
Eugénie was possessed of an exquisitely 
fair complexion, and dressed at all times 
with perfect taste. The princess was her 
opposite. e 

“Vous n’avez pas de drapeau,”’ called out 
the judge from the pier, as the boat ran up 
alongside of the umpire’s little river 
steamer. 

Ramsay never moved a muscle; why 
should he? He didn’t understand French. 

The judge repeated his remark, this time 
a little impatiently. 

‘*He says you have no pennant,”’ called 
out Jack Purcell from the whaleboat. 

‘Well, any fool can see that,’’ grumbled 
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Ramsay ; ‘‘tell him we came to get one 
out of the race.” 

Not having any other marker, Ramsay 
was compelled to ship his boat’s colors, to 
the dismay of the crew, as there was quite 
a stiff breeze blowing down the channel. 

“* Appretez vous !”’ shouted the judge, and 
the barges lined up for the start. 

There was the flash of a pistol, a dull 
thump, and five barges started out as if 
shot from a bow. The commandant’s 
barge got a little the advantage at the 
start, the Magenta came next, the rest 
being about even. The course was a 
straight one, from the in-shore buoy to the 
white flag stake buoy about half a mile in- 
side of the eastern passage of the mole 
or digue. This digue runs sharply out 
into the English Channel, a distance of 
four thousand yards, thus affording a very 
smooth waterway for vessels in the lee. 
The stiff breeze blowing dead ahead on the 
out course made pulling arduous work, 
and the contestants were content to keep 
their relative positions up to the turn. 

In due time the white flag boat was 
reached. Here came an opportunity for 
the display of intelligent generalship. 
The impetus given by sixteen oars is a 
high quantity and must be deliberately 
handled as well as accurately estintated. 
The Frenchmen coming up to the turn, 
suddenly backed on their starboard oars, 
pulling hard on their port, the coxswain 
tugging on the starboard yoke line. Just 
before Ramsay got to the turn he spoke in 
a low tone to the crew: 

“Steady, lads. Starboard—ready !’’ The 
stake boat was reached. 

* Toss starboard !? 

The starboard oars shot up to a perpen- 
dicular. On the port side the men put 
down every pound they could muster on 
their oars. Ramsay held the tiller hard 
amidships and the barge swung quickly, 
easily and steadily around the stake boat, 
and, without any loss of impetus, shot 
ahead for the home run. 

Now commenced the exciting part of the 
race. The Americans had buckled down 
to work. Ramsay urged them on with the 
swing of his sturdy shoulders but kept 
them under control by the glint of his cold 
gray eyes. The Frenchman swung around 
the turn; the lost inspetus was regained. 
but their confidence had received a severe 
jolt. One by one the frigates were passed, 
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and La Reine Hortense again lay abeam. 
The Colorado’s barge was half a length 
ahead, the commandant’s boat making 
frantic efforts to pass ahead under the eyes 
of their Imperial sovereign. 

“* Pourquoi la barque du Fort ne marche 
Celle pas?” said the princess to the duch- 
ess, mischievously. The commandant 
was related to the duchess. 

“* Parbleu! cela ne depend pas de moi,”’ 
answered the duchess, with a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

The goal was now well in sight, and the 
battle would soon be lost and won. All 
along the pier half mad Frenchmen 
gesticulated, screamed and danced about, 
the uproar resembling the wild thunder- 
ing of the angry sea as it flings itself with 
a deafening crash upon the surf line. The 
sight of their beloved Empress and the 
howls of the mob on the pier were too 
much for the excited nerves of the French- 
men in the Fort barge. They became 
hysterical. They threw themselves upon 
their oars with a desperate lunge ; there 
was a snap, and one of the Fort’s crew 
tumbled back into the bottom of his boat 
with a broken oar. 

“Hurrah !’? shouted the men in the 
whaleboat ; ‘“‘ we’ve got ’em !” 

It was now the Sofferino’s turn. The men 
bent to their oars with their whole 
strength. The shore multitude redoubled 
their cries. Only ten yards more to go. 
With a mighty effort the Frenchmen 
throw their whole weight upon their oars 
for a telling spurt. There is another snap, 
and another oar, this time in the Solferino, 
is broken. 

‘‘Bravo, boys, keep the flag ahead !’’ 
This came from the American vice-consul, 
Edouard Liais, standing on the pier. Thus 
encouraged, the all but exhausted Ameri- 
cans bent to their oars with renewed 
vigor. Can they keep up the pace? 

The Magenta has picked up fresh energy 
from the shouting mob, and seems to be 
creeping slowly ahead. She laps the 
Colorado and is making desperate efforts. 
It is a struggle worthy of the gallant fel- 
lows engaged. It is a contest between 
Old World strength and New World intel- 
ligent endurance. 

Only five yards more to go. 

“We have ’em, boys. Pull for your 
lives!’ called out the coxswain of the 
whaleboat. 
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Another yard! Pandemonium reigns 
along the pier. Men, women and children 
scream and wave their arms frantically, 
actually tearing their hair and acting as if 
insane. 

‘‘One more, boys !’’ shouted Ira Harris, 
from the pier. 

The lads bent forward and threw their 
whole soul into their arms ; they reached 
back with a long, strong pull, all together, 
and the barge shot past the stake boat a 
half length ahead. 

The crew of the whaleboat now dash up, 
and seize the limp oarsmen and drag them 
into the pacer, and hug them as if they 
were children ; but stay ! the bow oarman 
has fainted. 

The crew of the Colorado’s barge had 
gained a glorious victory; they were 
awarded the prize. Admiral Reynaud 
generously gave them a Napoleon apiece 
in token of his admiration. They were 
the lions of the hour, on board of the 
frigate, and with the visiting Americans 
on shore, who showered flattery and five- 
franc pieces upon their heads until the 
victors were in danger of losing them ; 
but, alas ! the victory had its somber side. 

Sinclair, the bow oarsman, had done his 
duty only too well. He had taxed his 
powers beyond endurance, and after the 
excitement was over he was found to be 
seriously injured, and in consequence he 
was sent home in the ‘‘ Guard,’’ a weak- 
ling for life.—W. W. Stone, Ship’s Writer 
on the Colorado. 


Sd 
DEWEY WERE HIS NAME. 


Hecome an’ raised his flag aboard the ship, 
An’ mentioned how that Dewey were. 
his name. ; 
He didn’t have no great amount o’ lip, 
But wot he said he meant it, jist the 
same. 
He put us thro’ maneuvers short an’ long, 
An’ kep’ us at sub-caliber, betweens, 
Until we come to anchor at Hong Kong, 
An’ got our orders for the Philippines. 


Then this ’ere Dewey struck a pow’ ful gait, 
An’ mentioned how that somethin’ had 
ter drop ; 

He kep’ the colliers workin’ soon an’ late, 
An’ every blessed Jackie on the hop ; 
An’ w’en’e got’is bunkers chiclea- Henk 

W’y, then he up an’ filled his magazines, 

An’ tol’ ’em w’en they asked him wot’s 
o'clock, 

‘© A little game of Spanish Philippines !”’ 
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So on we went a-creepin’ thro’ the night, 
Not knowin’ whereabout that. we was at ; 
With every barker stripped in trim for 
fight 
And’ every blessed Jackie standin’ pat. 
An’ w’en the mornin’ broke, w’y, there 
we lay, 
Lined up, each crew a-standin’ to its 


gun, 
Right in the middle o’ Manila Bay— 
Old Glory gleamin’ pretty in the sun. 


There weren’t no time ter talk about it 
then, 
For Spain cut loose her iron in a shower, 
An’ powder monkeys turned to fightin’ 
men, 
An’ fightin’ men to devils, in an hour. 
’Twere just one awful crashin’, tearin’ 
roar, 
That seemed like it were bustin’ o’ yer 
brain, 
Along with shrieks of Yankee shells that 
bore : 
A message labelled : ‘‘ Don’t forget the 
Maine!” 2 


Lor’ bless us, but it were a proper sight, 
Them ships an’ forts a-spittin’ shot and 
shell, 
An’ Dewey, lookin’ pleasant and perlite, 
ra from the bridge to “give ’em 
ell.” 
An’ w’en we gits the order to retire, 
An’ waits until the smudge has blowed 
away, 
Their ships as wasn’t sinkin’ was afire, 
An’ Uncle Sam were master of the bay. 


‘So, mates, these words is all I’ ve got to say, 
I says ’em, an’ I means ’em, every one; 
They ain’t no other man alive, to-day, 
Would tried to do wot Dewey tried an’ 
one ; 
We knows it, usas sweat behind his guns ; 
They knows it, them as writes the scroll 
of fame, 
An’ w’en they tells o’ heroes to our sons, 
W’y, mates, they’ll head the list with 
Dewey’s name. 


* 
DEWEY-ANA. 


Several weeks after the memorable bat- 
tle between the two fleets in Manila Bay, 
a correspondent for a Chicago newspaper, 
for whom Admiral Dewey had shown a 
warm liking, visited the flagship. 

“Admiral, I wish you would tell me 
what you said during the fighting on the 
morning you entered the bay,’ said the 
correspondent. ‘Nearly all great naval 
batties have brought out some utterance 
from the victorious commander which has 


—Manila Times. 
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become historical, and 1 would like to 
know what you said that can be preserved 
in—” 

‘“ Why, John, I can’t for the life of me 
remember what I said during the fight,’ 
the admiral replied, knitting his brow 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I was so busy, you know, 
that I paid no attention to anything ex- 
cept the fleet.’”’ 

“Try and think what you said,’ urged 
the correspondent. ‘1 believe there is'a 
good story in the fight that has never been 
told.” 

Admiral Dewey thought long and earn- 
estly, not that he had any desire to glorify 
himself, but simply because he wanted to 
oblige the correspondent. Finally the cor- 
respondent suggested that the admiral’s 
staff officers night recall something of val- 
ue as a historical utterance. The idea was 
at once acted upon by the admiral, and he 
told his orderly to call the officers. They 
presented themselves, two young flag lieu- 
tenants, who have the most profound ad- 
miration for their commander that can be 
imagined. 

“Mr. Scott, can you think of anything | 
said during the fighting?’ said Admiral 
Dewey, addressing the junior officer. 
“John wants a story, and I'd like to help 
him out. I don’t remember saying any- 
thing worth repeating, do you?” 

‘“‘T hope you will excuse me for repeat- 
ing it, sir,” said the young officer, a faint 
twinkle showing in his eyes. 

““Go on, Mr. Scott,’’ responded Admi- 
ral Dewey. “If you can give John a 
story, I will thank you for it.” 

“Well, sir, do you remember when we 
were turning the second time on the figure 
eight that you noticed the Baltimore was 
going further away than had been or- 
dered ?”’ 

‘“Yes, I remember that very well,’’ re- 
plied Admiral Dewey. 

‘Well, sir, do you remember what you 
said as you noted the position of the Bal- 
timore ?”* 

“No, I have forgotten everything about 
that, except ordering a signal of some kind 
to be displayed for the Baltimore. What 
did I say ?”” 

“You said: ‘What’s the matter with 
the blankety blanked man? Is the blank- 
ed blank a blank coward? Tell the blank- 
ety blanked Baltimore to close up. Blank 
him, tell him to close up!” 
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Admiral Dewey looked across the bay 
toward the city of Manila a moment, and 
flecked the ashes from his cigar. The 
young officer’s knees were beginning to 
tremble, and the correspondent was _ be- 
ginning to wish he had nct been so per- 
sistent in his search for a historical utter- 
ance, when their suspense was broken by 
the admiral saying, with a quiet smile: 

“Let's look at the signal book for that 
morning. That will tell what I said.’ 

The signal book was quickly produced, 
and this was all that could be found re- 
ferring to the Baltimore : 

“Please close up.’’ 


Among the volunteer officers of the 
United States Army in the Philippines is 
a captain in a California regiment whose 
mustache is phenomenal in its bushiness. 
It spreads over his features from his eyes 
to his lower jaws, and reaches back to his 
ears. While ashore one day the admiral 
saw this captain at short range, and his 
keen gray eyes shone with unusual bril- 
liancy, as he turned to a brother officer 
and quietly remarked : 

“Tt isn’t fair to fight the Spaniards with 
that officer.” 

““Why do you say that, admiral ?”’ 

“‘ He’s in ambush all the time,’’ was the 
reply, and the admiral’s joke had circu- 
lated throughout the whole fleet before 
night. o 


Soon after Major-General Merritt arrived 
at Manila he began to experience trouble 
with the insurgents. Aguinaldo was not 
disposed to pay much heed to the general’s 
orders, and the general complicated mat- 
ters more or less by endeavoring to avoid 
any clashing of the American with the 
insurgent forces, The situation was be- 
coming somewhat strained, when General 
Merritt sought a conference with Admiral 
Dewey, on the Olympia. The general and 
the admiral discussed the situation at 
great length, the former giving special 
attention to the question of jurisdiction in 
the Philippines. At last General Merritt 
put this question to the admiral : 

“Admiral, how far, in your opinion, 
does your jurisdiction extend on the 
island ?”’ 

Admiral Dewey took two short turns on 
the quarter-deck before answering. Then 
he said : 
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‘General, my jurisdiction extends from 
as close to shore as I can move these flat- 
irons,’’ pointing to the American fleet, ‘‘to 
as far into the island as I can throw a 
shell.”’ 

&* 


General Merritt’s personal impressions 
of Dewey are embodied in the following, 
from a letter contributed to the New York 
Independent, shortly after the general’s re- 
turn from: the Philippines : 

‘My first glimpse of Admiral Dewey 
was caught when, toward the close of last 
July, I reached Manila. He came to meet 
me in his launch as soon as we entered the 
bay and took me .aboard the Olympia, 
where we had a very pleasant lunch while 
making acquaintance. I found him avery 
genial, likeable man, quiet, modest, 
shrewd, observant, alert and tactful. He 
had completely won the hearts of the 
foreigners of Manila. 

“‘T entered Manila Bay at the same time 
in the morning as Dewey had entered it, 
and as I saw the channel lying in the first 
gleams of the morning sun, I could well 
appreciate the superlative boldness of the 
dash which he made overa channel which 
was supposed to have been mined, and 
ought to have been mined, to attack a 
fleet which, on paper at least, was as 
strong as his own, and which lay under 
the guns of strong forts. The thing was 
unprecedented, and I felt that the admiral 
deserves all the honor that the people are 
disposed to give him. 

“One of the first things Admiral Dewey 
said to me was: 

“““T have been walking the deck worry- 
ing nigth after night. You can do that 
now.’ 

“He told me that the Germans had be- 
haved very nastily, and that Aguinaldo 
was beginning to show the cloven hoof. 
The coming of the troops was a great relic: 
to his mind. 

“When I left the islands on the twenty- 
ninth of August last, Admiral Dewey was 
in good health, as he was all the time I 
was there. He was quite hearty, and 
there was no sign of the breaking down 
which was rumored in this country. He 
told me that he wanted tostay. I wouldn’t 
like to say that he was afraid of being 
lionized, but he isa modest man. He is 
the man for the place, and his staying is 
certainly a good thing for the nation.” 
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A CUBAN LETTER. 


To the Editor of Frank Lesiiz’s Porutar 
Montuy : 

My attention has been called to an article 
entitled ‘‘ West Indiaward, Ho!’ by the 
late Champion Bissell, in your magazine 
for February, relating to the islands of 
Cuba and Puerto Rico—the latter is not 
properly spelt Porto Rico : Puerto is Span- 
ish, Porto is Portuguese. 

A residence in Cuba of over fifty years, 
and my experience as a planter on sugar 
and coffee estates, have given me a practi- 
cal knowledge of the actual conditions of 
agriculture there. It is, indeed, a land of 
plenty, where, if you have not a_ plow, 
simply ‘‘tickle the soil with a hoe, and 
it will smile with a harvest.’” The bounty 
of Nature in the supply of food products is 
unbounded, as may be judged from the 
following facts : 

Good land yields of corn alone between 
8,000 and 9,000 ears per acre, two crops 
a year, one planted in March, April or 
May, the other in October. Sweet pota- 
toes can be planted at any time, although 
the most favorable are in January and 
August. Plantains and bananas produce 
the bread of Cuba all the year round. 
Rice thrives in the rainy season, upland 
or lowland. Irish potatoes grow luxur- 
cantly about September. Every species 
of garden vegetable is grown during the 
dry season, from the middle of Septem- 
ber to the end of March. Beans of every 
description, more especially the black 
and the red varieties, abound. The Lima 
is an annual, as is also the chayote, a 
large pear-shaped fruit growing on a vine. 
Pork, smoked or salted, is a food staple 
for the Cuban farmer. Hogs are easily 
fattened, and a fair sized animal yields 
from 75 to 125 pounds of superior clear 
lard, besides the meat. Sheep abound 
on places mostly in hands of foreigners ; 
until very recently, the country people 
have had a prejudice against the use of 
mutton. As for poultry of all kinds, no- 
where else can it thrive as in Cuba. Of 
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indigenous articles of food the yucca, the 
fiame (pronounced iniame), a tuber from 
6 to 20 pounds in weight, and the justly 
esteemed malanga, yellow or white, are 
very extensively cultivated. 

Doves of various species are exceedingly 
numerous in Cuba, as well as quail, or 
partridges. Deer, in many parts of the 
country, do a good deal of damage to the 
crops of farmers. The bays, the shores 
and rivers, where the tide rises and falls, 
teem with the finest fish in the world. 

Therefore, Mr. Bissell’s asseitions that 
the island ‘does not produce enough food 
for its population,’ and that “‘ citizens of 
the United States will hardly entertain 
the plan of such primitive modes of 
living,’ are not strictly based upon pres- 
ent-day facts. 

Mr. Bissell’s remarks about the building 
of a shelter-house, and the acquisition of 
horses and carts, and about the bad roads 
in the island, are to the point, as well as 
regarding the convenience of several 
American families settling in the same 
neighborhood. I would not myself advise 
anyone to become a West Indian immi- 
grant unless possessed of a few thousand 
dollars in money, or master of a trade. 

A farmer can raise everything he re- 
quires on his farm, and have produce to 
spare for sale, either in the city markets 
or to neighboring sugar estates, as these use 
all their available land for cane. This is 
one reason why importations of food pro- 
ducts are made. Wheat grows very well 
in Cuba, and salt can be gathered abun- 
dantly on the coast; but restrictions of 
such a nature were placed on these arti- 
cles by the Spanish Government, to pro- 
tect the home products, as to prevent 
development of the industry. Another 
reason for the introduction of foreign pro- 
duce is that the country is very sparsely 
settled. Of the 1,000,000, or so, of remain- 
ing inhabitants, two-thirds are residents 
of cities and sugar plantations, which 
leaves a very sinall force for farming on an 
island nearly 50,000 square miles in extent. 

—A, D. Chartrand. 


MADRIGAL. 


By Mapison CAWEIN. 


HEN you and I in the hills went Maying— 
You and I in the sweet May weather, 
The birds that sang on the boughs together, 
There in the deeps of the woods, kept saying 
All that my heart was saying low, 
Love, as glad as the May’s glad glow— 
And did you know ? 
When you and I in the hills went Maying. 


There where the brook on its rocks went winking, 
There by its banks, where the May had led us, 
Flowers that bloomed in the woods and meadows, 

Azure and gold at our feet, kept thinking 
All that my soul was thinking there, 

Love, as soft as the May's soft air— 
And did you care? 
There where the brook on its rocks went winking. 


Whatever befalls through Fate's compelling— 
Should our ways unite or our pathways sever, 
In the Mays to come I shall feel forever 

The wild flowers thinking, the wild birds telling 
The same fond love that my heart then knew, 
Love unspeakable, deep and true— 

But what of you? 
Whatever befalls through Fate's compelling. 


ei — —— ee — 


SHE CLASPED THE NECKLACE ROUND HER THROAT AND THE BRACELET ROUND HER WRIST. 
“THEY BECOME, DO THEY NOT,’ SAID SITE, ‘MY BRONZE HAIR?” 


DRAWN BY ALBERT B. WENZELL. 


Mllustrating * April Bloom,” the new serial story by Everton Castle, author of * The Pride of Jennico.” 
See page 115, 
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THE BUILDING OF THE NEW NAVY. 


By THE Hon. Joun D. LONG, SECRETARY OF THE Navy. 


OOKING over the navy register and noting the number and classes of 
ships that compose the modern navy, it seems hardly possible that 
only thirteen years ago the first ship of this formidable and effective 

force was put in commission. This honor belongs to the little dispatch boat 
Dolphin, which, with the Atlanta, Boston and Chicago, was authorized in the 
previous Naval Appropriation Act of 1883. 

The immensity of the task accomplished, in such a short space of time, by 
those who had in hand the creation of our new navy, starting as they did 
at the very beginning and without means of manufacturing at home guns, 
armor or high grade steel, is worthy of the highest praise ; and, in the light of 
recent successes, deserves the gratitude of the country. 

Much has been written about the new navy, for to-day it is such a popular 
subject that we forget that less than twenty years ago it was practically with- 
out friends. It was natural, perhaps, that the great efforts put forth during 
the Civil War to create and maintain a navy should be followed by a period 
of reaction. The nation, surfeited with war, lost interest in this branch of 
the public service, and the old wooden ships which had won their glory 
during that struggle, gradually grew more and more obsolete, both in type, 
equipment and armament, as time went by. During the seventies immense 
sums were expended in repairing these wooden hulks, but no effort was made 
to keep pace with other nations of the world, which, profiting by the lessons 
of the fight between the Monitor and Merrimac, proceeded promptly to recon- 
struct their navies on new lines. 

It is, perhaps, not too much to say that when Mr. Hunt became Secretary 
of the Navy, in the spring of 1881; the navy of the United States was out of 
date as a fighting force, and of hardly more use than to show our flag in other 
parts of the world. Mr. Hunt was called to administer the affairs of the navy 
under President Garfield. He was a citizen of Louisiana, and held office little 
more than a year. His only report was made in November, 1881, but in it 
he called the attention of the country, in the most forcible manner, to the 
deplorable condition of the material of the navy, and enclosed the report of 
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the Naval Advisory Board, appointed on the 29th of June of that year, which 
set forth fully the needs of the navy, and recommended a policy to be pursued 
in its rehabilitation. 

As a result of this action, and of the earnest recommendation of President 
Arthur in his annual message to Congress, interest in the navy was re- 
awakened, and the Act of August 5th, 1882, authorized the construction of 
two new vessels. It further provided that no repairs should be made ‘‘on 
any wooden ship where the estimated cost of such repairs shall exceed thirty 
per centum of the estimated cost of a new ship of the same size and like 
material.’? This clause is quoted, for it was an important element in getting 
rid of the old ships, on which it had become folly to make further expendi- 
tures. 

The construction of the two vessels thus authorized was not proceeded with, 
as a new Naval Advisory Board, appointed in compliance with the same Act, 
reported that it was not desirable to undertake at first the construction of 
vessels of the size specified, and recommended the authorization of one small 
steel cruiser of about 4,000 tons, three steel cruisers of about 2,500 tons, and 
one dispatch boat of about 1,500 tons. 

These recommendations were transmitted to Congress by the new Secretary 
of the Navy, Wil- 
liam EE. Chandler ; 
and the Naval Ap- 
propriation Act of 
March 3d, 1888, 
authorized the con- 
struction of four ves- 
sels, which became 
the Chicago, Atlanta, 
Boston and Dolphin. 
The contracts for 
these vessels were 
made with Mr. John 
Roach, and they 
were under con- 
struction through- 
out the remainder 
of Mr. Chandler’s 
administration. 

As these were the 
first modern naval 
vessels built, it may 
be well to refer to 
some of their char- 
acteristics. The 
Atlanta and Boston 
had horizontal com- 
HON. WILLIAM E. CHANDLER. pound engines and 
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cylindrical boil- 
ers ; the Dolphin 
had a vertical 
compound engine 
and cylindrical 
boilers ; and all 
three were pro- 
vided with single 
screws. The At- 
lanta and Boston 
were to have 
about 4,000 
horse-power and 
a speed of 153 
knots; the Dol- 
phin 2,250 horse- 
power and 144 
knots ; while the 
Chicago, with her 
curious overhead 
beam engines and 
twin screws, was 
designed for a 
speed of 16 knots. 
The boilers of . 
the Chicago were 
externally fired, 
the furnaces be- 
ing built up 
of brickwork. 

Mr. Chandler brought to the administration of the affairs of the navy great 
energy and executive ability. He took hold of the situation with a firm 
grasp and proceeded at once to institute such reforms as lay within the power 
of the Secretary of the Navy, and to make most vigorous recommendations to 
Congress in relation to those for which legislative authority was requisite. 

In his first report to Congress, made in November, 1882, he reviewed at 
length the condition of the navy, and as we now examine the list of vessels 
recited by him, and note such names as Lackawanna, Ticonderoga, Shenandoah, 
Iroquois, Tuscarora and Ashuelot, and those of still, greater fame, like the 
Hartford and Kearsarge, we cannot, recalling the glorious deeds and _pict- 
uresque appearance of these ships, prevent a feeling of regret that most 
of the names as well as the ships are now known only in history. 

He called attention to the great extravagance resulting from maintaining 
seven navy yards in full operation, and recommended that all unnecessary 
work be discontinued and that all employees not needed be dismissed, and 
with characteristic energy proceeded to reduce the force wherever practicable. 

Under authority of the Act of August 5th, 1882, he appointed a commission 
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to consider and report whether it was advisable to sell any of the navy yards, 
directed an account to be taken of all stores and supplies belonging to the 
bureaus of the Navy Department, with a view to their appraisal and sale, and 
appointed inspection boards to examine all the vessels of the navy and report 
which were unfit for further service and could not be repaired without great 
and disproportionate expense, with a view to striking them off the naval 
register. 

The Act of August 5th, 1882, did much for the benefit of the navy, as we 
have already shown. It also provided for the launching of the four monitors, 
Monadnock, Terror, Puritan and Amphitrite, which had been left in an unfin- 
ished state since 1877. 

Hardly less important to the naval service was the Act of March 3d, 1883, 
which limited the cost of repairs on wooden ships to 20 per cent. of the cost of 
the ships, appropriated $1,000,000 for the engines and machinery of the four 
monitors, and provided for the appointment of the Gun Foundry Board, 
which visited the 
principal Euro- 
pean plants for 
the manufacture 
of armor and 
guns, and as a 
result of whose 
recommendation 
the efficient gun 
plant now at the 
Washington 
Navy Yard was 
established. 

Mr. Chandler, 
as recommended 
by the board ap- 
pointed to con- 
sider the subject, 
closed the navy 
yards at League 
Island, New Lon- 
don and Pensa- 
cola, and stopped 
all work at the 
Boston yard, ex- 
cept in the rope- 
walk and _ sail- 
loft. This con- 
centrated the re- 
pair work at the 
New York and 
HON. BENJAMIN F. TRACY, Norfolk yards 
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on the Atlantic 
coast, and at the 
Mare Island yard 
on the Pacific. 

It must be re- 
membered that at 
this time the 
manufacture of 
armor, or gun 
steel of high qual- 
ity, had not been 
domesticated in 
this country, and 
it was necessary 
to purchase the 
eight-inch ‘gun 
~ forgings for the 
new vessels au- 
thorized, as well 
as the armor for 
the Miantonomoh, 
from abroad. Mr. 
Chandler urged 
upon _ Congress 
the advisability of 
encouraging the 
establishment of 
the necessary fa- 
cilities in this 
country. 

Congress took 
no further steps to increase the navy until the Act of March 3d, 1885, which 
became a law just as Mr. Chandler was going out of office. This act author- 
ized the construction of the Newark, of 4,098 tons, and 19 knots; the 
Charleston, of 3,730 tons and 18.2 knots; the Yorktown, of 1,710 tons and 
16.14 knots, and the Petrel, of 892 tons and 11.8 knots. This author- , 
ization was, therefore, the result of Mr. Chandler’s efforts, and marked the 
fixed policy of the government to rebuild the navy. 

Mr. Chandler did not have the pleasure, during his administration, of 
seeing any of the vessels which were built under him placed in commission. 
This was reserved for his successor, Hon. William C. Whitney, who brought 
to the administration of the department his valuable training as a lawyer and 
a business man. 

Mr. Whitney saw at once that much of the criticism that had attached to 
the navy was the result of the imperfect organization and methods of admin- 
istration. With good business acumen, he classified the various functions of 
the department in their natural order, and distributed the duties as far as 
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practicable in such manner as to fix every responsibility upon the proper 
individual official. 

He proceeded with the work of establishing the gun factory plant at the 
Washington Navy Yard ; but although the first six-inch breech loader made 
in this country of entirely domestic material was finished and on the naval 
proving grounds in February, 1884, it was still necessary to go abroad 
to obtain forgings for the eight-inch and ten-inch guns for the Chicago 
and Miantonomoh. 

It must not be thought that a shipyard is capable of building a navy. It 
is one thing to build a merchant ship, and quite another to build a vessel of 
war, for the naval ship must have armor and guns and powder and shells. 
For the production of each of these requisites large independent plants are 
necessary, the establishment of which involves the investment of large sums 
of money. It has therefore been the problem of those intrusted with the 
upbuilding of our navy, not alone to build ships, but to domesticate other 
industries upon which the independence of our country in the matter of 
naval shipbuilding is conditional. 

Not until 1886 had the type of armor to be placed upon our new ships been 
determined upon, and it was not until March of the following year that the 
first contract for armor was made. The establishment of the great works of 
the Bethlehem Iron Company, and the enlargement of the plant of the 
Midvale Steel Company, which was the pioneer in the manufacture of gun 
forgings in the United States, placed this country in a position where it was 
able, without calling upon foreign manufacturers for aid, to build and 
maintain a navy properly armed and protected. 

The Act of August 3d, 1886, had made liberal appropriations for new ships, 
by providing for the completion of the four double-turreted monitors, and 
authorizing in addition the Teras, Maine, Baltimore, Vesuvius and Cushing. 
This Act gave us our first battleship, the Teras, which, however, was not 
commissioned until nine years later, August 15th, 1895, and also our first 
torpedo boat, the Cushing. 

The report of Mr. Whitney of December, 1887, showed that only the four 
vessels authorized in 1883 had been completed at that time. And this was 
but a little over eleven years ago! There were, however, a goodly number 
of ships under construction, for in addition to those already mentioned, the 
Act of March 8d, 1887, carried authority to construct the Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Concord, Bennington and Monterey. The Concord and Bennington are 
duplicates of the Yorktown already mentioned. The Philadelphia and San 
Francisco are protected cruisers of 4,400 and 4,100 tons respectively, and were 
the first ships tried under a premium and penalty system for speed, the bonus 
system, previously employed and now abandoned, having been based on 
indicated horse-power. Both of these vessels had horizontal triple-expansion 
engines, and they each earned upon their trial trips a premium of $100,000. 
The Philadelphia’s speed was 19.678 knots and the San Francisco's 19.52 
knots. 

One of the most advantageous of the reforms instituted by Mr. Whitney 
was the concentration of the purchase, care and issue of all stores under the 
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Bureau of Provisions and Clothing, now known as the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts. The new system has been splendidly vindicated in the recent 
war. There is no finer record than that of the efficiency, promptness and 
excellence which marked the furnishing of provisions and supplies to our 
sailors. Not a complaint has been made, nor has a failure occurred. He 
also established a uniform system of book-keeping throughout the service, 
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and consolidated all 
stores and suppliés un- 
der the charge of one 
general storekeeper at 
each navy yard. 

The interest in the 
navy now having been 
thoroughly awakened, 
Congress determined to 
materially increase the 
fleet, and in the Act of 
September, 1888, pro- 
vided for no less than 
eight vessels, the New 
York, Olympia, Cincin- 
nati, Raleigh, Detroit, 
Montgomery, Mar ble- 
head and Bancroft. 
This Act contained for 
the first time the pro- 
vision that, ‘‘in all 
their parts said ves- 
sels shall be of domes- 
tic manufacture,”’ 
which shows the prog- 
ress which the steel-making industry of the United States had made under 
the impetus given by the demand for naval material. 

The last report of Mr. Whitney, dated December 1st, 1888, showed that 
many of the vessels under construction were rapidly approaching completion ; 
but when he turned over the affairs of the navy to his successor, Hon. 
Benj. F. Tracy, in March, 1889, only the four vessels authorized in 1883 were 
as yet in commission. The time had arrived, however, when the additions 
to the fleet were to become much more rapid. 

The Castine and Machias, gunboats of small displacement, and the ram 
Katahdin, were authorized in the Act of March 2nd, 1889. 

In Mr. Tracy’s first report he called attention to the great benefit which 
had resulted from the creation of the office of naval intelligence, and from 
sending naval attachés to Europe, both of which measures were adopted in 
1882, for the purpose of obtaining information as to the progress of naval affairs 
abroad. He reported the results of the official trials of the Baltimore, 
Charleston, Yorktown and Petrel, the second lot of ships authorized. The 
Baltimore attained a speed of over twenty knots on her trial trip. This was a 
decided jump from sixteen knots in our first cruisers. 

The administration of Mr. Tracy was marked by great foresight and 
executive ability. He recommended at once, in the strongest manner, the 
construction of battleships, and with such good effect that the next naval bill 
authorized the building of the three battleships which became the Jndiana, 
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Massachusetts and Oregon. It also provided for the Columbia, and our second 
torpedo boat, the Ericsson. Mr. Tracy carried forward the reforms begun by 
Mr. Whitney in the bureau methods, pushed the work on vessels under con- 
struction, the building of three dry docks and the manufacture of guns, 
established the naval militia organizations, and inaugurated the reform system 
of employing labor at navy yards and stations, which has greatly increased 
the efficiency of the yards, relieved the Secretary of the burden of making 
appointments, and entirely taken our naval workshops out of politics. 

A number of ships already authorized were now far advanced toward comple- 
tion, and it became evident that the Bethlehem Iron Company, which had 
experienced great delays in the completion of its plant, would hardly be able to 
make sufficient deliveries of armor, or, even when in full operation, alone meet 
the demand. Mr. Tracy, therefore, entered into a contract with the firm of 
Carnegie, Phipps & Co., in November, 1890, for 6,000 tons of steel armor 
plate, under the same specifications as governed the contract of 1887 with the 
Bethlehem Company. His action in inducing the Carnegie Company to 
establish an armor plant was characteristic of his administration. It was 
intended to secure competition in armor manufacture and provide an adequate 
supply to meet all de- 
mands. 

It may not be out 
of place here to note 
cursorily something of 
the development of 
armor. The contract 
with the Carnegie 
Company contained a 
proviso that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy might 
require all or any part 
of the armor to be 
made of nickel steel, 
and all of the armor 
was made of an alloy 
containing about 3} 
per cent. of nickel. 
The Carnegie Com- 
pany erected a plant 
for rolling the ingots 
instead of forging, as 
was done by the Beth- 
lehem Company. 
About this time a pro- 
cess for superficial car- 
bonization was devel- 
oped, known as the 
Harvey process, which G. W. MELVILLE, ENGINEER IN CHIEF. 
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allowed the giving of a 
very hard face to the 
plate without in any way 
impairing the toughness 
of the body of the plate. 
In 1890, a plate treated 
by the Harvey process 
was tested at Annapolis, 
and exhibited what was 
then considered remark- 
able resistance to penetra- 
tion. In 1891 tests were 
made at Indian Head 
of eight plates, each 
104 inches thick, three 
being of nickel steel 
face-hardened, two of 
plain steel face-hardened, 
and three of nickel steel, 
the plates containing va- 
rious percentages of car- 
bon. As a result of this 
test, the nickel steel face- 
hardened armor plate 
was adopted for use on 
all ships of the navy. 

The contract for the 
New York was let on August 28th, 1890, to the Cramps, of Philadelphia. She 
was the first of our armored cruisers, and on her trial trip showed a speed of 
21 knots, which immediately placed her as the foremost vessel of her class 
in the world. She was commissioned August 1st, 1893, ten years from 
the beginning of our new navy. When we reflect that in 1883 our ships 
were of wood, and antiquated in every particular, and that in 1893 we had 
produced the New York, ‘‘in all its parts of domestic manufacture,’’ we 
realize what gigantic strides had been taken in every industry and what 
genius directed such wonderful development. 

The Columbia was a distinct departure in naval vessels. She was designed 
for a speed of 21 knots, and in order to secure this it was determined to 
install triple screws driven by three sets of triple-expansion engines. On her 
trial trip she made the remarkable speed of 22.8 knots. 

During the year 1891 but one vessel, a sister to the Columbia, called the 
Minneapolis, was authorized. The following year the battleship Jowa and the 
armored cruiser Brooklyn were provided for in the naval bill. 

During Mr. Tracy’s administration no less than nineteen vessels of the new 
navy were placed in commission, with an aggregate tonnage of 54,882 tons, 
and there were under construction when he left the department eighteen 
vessels with an aggregate tonnage of 93,497 tons, which included three battle- 
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ships of the first class, two of the second class, and the swift commerce 
destroyer Columbia. The task of carrying on this great work devolved upon 
his successor, Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, of Alabama, who became Secretary of 
the Navy in March, 1893. 

Mr. Herbert had been a member of the committee on naval affairs of the 
House of Representatives for many years, and also chairman of the committee 
for several Congresses. He had been closely identified with every step in the 
progress of the new navy, and was therefore well fitted both by reason of his 
experience and his legal training for the performance of the duties which 
now fell upon him. 

The fleet from this time on has been rapidly augmented. In 1893 six new 
vessels were put in commission and five launched. Congress continued its 
good work by providing for the construction of the Nashville, Wilmington and 
Helena, light draft gunboats intended for river service, and the Holland sub- 
marine boat Plunger. 

Mr. Herbert emphasized the importance of building battleships and torpedo 
boats, in which, up to this time, we were deficient. His recommendations 
were well received, and the Act of 1894 authorized three torpedo boats, the 
Foote, Rodgers and Winslow. The following year authority was given to 
augment our first line-of-battle by the Kearsarge and Kentucky, both of which 
are now nearing completion at the works of the Newport News Shipbuilding 
Company. These, and the first-class battleships Alabama, Illinois and Wis- 
consin, authorized in the Act of 1896, are of 16 knots speed and over 11,000 
tons displacement. The Act of ’95 also gave authority for the composite 
gunboats Annapolis, Marietta, Newport, Princeton, Vicksburg and Wheeling, 
vessels of 1,000 tons displacement, and capable of keeping the seas and 
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remaining out of dock for considerable time, and the torpedo boats Porter, 
Dupont and Rowan, our first attempts in larger craft of this kind. In 
addition to the battleships authorized in 1896 the Act also made provision 
for ten torpedo boats. 

The rapid increase in the numbers of the fleet made it necessary to increase 
the enlisted force, and Congress, in response to Mr. Herbert’s recommenda- 
tions, raised this force from 9,000 to 10,000, and later to 11,750 men and 
apprentices. 

During Mr. Herbert's administration three battleships of the first class, 
two of the second class, two armored cruisers, four double-turreted monitors 
and one harbor defense ram were put in commission, a total of twelve armored 
vessels, with an aggregate displacement of 81,517 tons. Eight cruisers and 
two gunboats were also commissioned, while there had been authorized 
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during his administration, and upon his recommendations, a total of twenty- 
eight vessels, five of which were battleships of the first class and sixteen of 
which were torpedo boats, the two types of which the navy was mostly in 
need. 

The naval war college at Newport, where the art of making war is studied ; 
the naval militia, and the naval intelligence office were carefully fostered by 
Mr. Herbert. He adhered to the rules established by his predecessor for the 
employment of labor at the navy yards, although strongly pressed to abrogate 
them, and urged successfully appropriations for a reserve supply of ammuni- 
tion and guns with which to arm auxiliary vessels in the event of an 
emergency. 

The navy of the United States had now become entitled to the respect of 
all the world, and we were again regarded by the other nations as a naval 
power in international affairs. 
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The number of ships in commission and under construction at the be- 
ginning of the present administration made such a formidable array, and had 
been brought into existence in such a comparatively short space of time, 
that many incidental requisites necessary to the maintenance of the fleet in 
an efficient condition had not been increased in proportion. In his first 
report, therefore, in the fall of 1897, the present Secretary strongly recom- 
mended the building of additional dry docks, which seemed the most press- 
ing need by reason of the fact that the large dock begun by Mr. Tracy at New 
York had proven defective, and the docks authorized under his administra- 
tion at Port Royal, 8.C., and Seattle, Washington, were both located at 
points remote from the general cruising grounds of vessels of the navy. In 
response to this recommendation, Congress, which has for many years been 
most generous in its appropriations for the navy and prompt to meet the 
needs of the department, authorized the building of docks at Portsmouth, 
N. H.; Boston, Mass.; League Island, Pa., and Algiers, La., on the Atlantic 
coast, and at Mare Island, on the Pacific coast. 

The attention of Congress was also at the same time directed to the neces- 
sity of the reorganization of the personnel of the navy. A board appointed 
by the department, after the most careful consideration of the many interests 
involved, and with an eye single to the increased efficiency of the service, 
drew up a bill which had for its principal objects the amalgamation of the 
line and Engineer Corps, a regular and increased flow of promotion from the 
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lower to the higher grades, an increase in the number of officers both in 
the navy and the marine corps, and the equalization of the pay of the navy 
with that of the army. Congress passed an Act, approved March 3d, 1899, 
which embodies substantially the points above stated. It is believed that 
great advantages will result from this measure, as the amalgamation of the 
line and Engineer Corps removes a long standing cause of friction and 
jealousy, and the increased promotion will give encouragement to officers 
and greatly increase their efficiency by giving them command rank at an 
early age. The number of enlisted men has been raised to 17,500, and of 
apprentices to 2,500. 

Three large and fast destroyers was the contribution of Congress in 1897 to 
the navy. The war with Spain having emphasized the importance and value 
of this branch of the service, provision was made in the Act of May 4th, 
1898, for three battleships of the first class, the new Maine, the Missouri and 
Ohio, of 12,500 tons displacement and 18 knots speed ; for four harbor defense 
monitors, the Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida and Wyoming, of 2,755 tons dis- 
placement and 12 knots speed; and for twelve torpedo boats, and twelve 
destroyers. This is the most substantial addition to the navy which had ever 
been made at a single session of Congress until the Act of this year, which 
carries authority to construct three battleships of the first class, to have the 
heaviest armor and most powerful ordnance, upon a displacement of about 
13,500 tons ; three armored cruisers of about 12,000 tons displacement ; and 
six protected cruisers of about 2,500 tons displacement, all of which are to 
be sheathed and coppered, to have the highest speed compatible with good 
cruising qualities and great radius of action. These will be the first of the 
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new ships to be sheathed and coppered. This, while materially increasing 
the cost of construction, is intended to prevent the fouling of the ship’s 
bottom and the subsequent loss of speed. 

When these vessels are laid down there will be under construction eleven 
battleships of the first class, with a total tonnage of 135,500 tons, and costing 
in round figures $60,000, 000. 

Such is the growth of the new navy by steady steps from infancy to 
maturity. The fleet in being is already formidable, and there are at present 
now building no less than fifty-three vessels, including torpedo boats. Add 
to these the twelve vessels just authorized, and we have a total of sixty-five 
vessels, work on which is in progress. 

We have followed closely the work of construction ; let us glance also at 
what has been done in engineering. 

The displacement of the simple engine by the compound, and that by the 
triple and quadruple expansion engines, with cylindrical or coil boilers using 
a high pressure of steam, has been the result of only a few years, but the 
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masterful warship of to-day has been made possible because of this improve- 
ment. With the old simple engine the coal per horse-power varied between 
34 and 4 pounds, while with quadruple-expansion engines, using steam at 
250 pounds pressure, a result as low as 1} pounds per horse-power has been 
reached. This means that on a given amount of coal the steaming radius has 
been trebled. The carrying of these high pressures has been made possible 
by the recent improvements in the art of steel making, which have greatly 
lessened the weight of boilers and engines without sacrifice of strength. 
The reduction in weight of machinery per horse-power is strikingly shown 
by a comparison of one of the vessels of the old navy, the Pensacola, with the 
modern ships Minneapolis and Cushing. The weight of the Pensacola’s 
machinery per horse-power was 671.4 pounds, that of the Minneapolis is 204.8 
pounds, while the Cushing’s machinery weighs but 69.4 pounds per horse- 
power. 

We must not lose sight, either, of the great advance that has been made in 
ordnance. Only a few years separates the time when a six-inch gun-jacket 
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had to be obtained abroad, and the present, when a sixteen-inch gun is 
under construction here. 

When rapid firing guns were first supplied to our naval vessels, in 1885, 
the brass cartridge cases needed for them, although the largest were only of 
6 pounder size, could not be produced in the United States. To-day the ex- 
tension of the rapid firing principle to larger and larger guns, up to 6-inch 
caliber, has been accompanied by the development of plants for the manu- 
facture of these cases, and no’ difliculty will be found in their manufacture 
for guns as large as 8-inches. ; 

The manufacture of armor piercing projectiles has also been domesticated 
in the United States, and our manufacturers produce projectiles of this class 
equal to any made in the world. Several methods of manufacturing common 
shell of forged steel have been developed, and it may be safely stated that 
now ammunition of all classes, of quality fully equal to any that can be 
obtained abroad, is manufactured in the United States at prices as low as are 
paid by foreign governments. 

Tt has taken a number of years to develop a safe and efficient smokeless 
powder, but this result has at last been accomplished, and though the 
emergencies of the late war required large quantities of brown prismatic 
powder to be purchased, the last orders for this kind of powder have been 
filled, and hereafter smokeless powder will be made for the navy. Two private 
plants, each capable of making from 5,000 to 6,000 pounds per day, are now 
at work to their full capacity for the navy. In addition to this, a smaller 
factory is under construction by the department at its own proving ground. 

No account of the building of the new navy would be complete without a 
brief statement of the application of electricity to naval uses. But a few 
years ago electricity was used on shipboard only for purposes of electric 
lighting. Such has been the progress in this regard, however, that in the 
battleships Kearsarge and Kentucky, now nearing completion, the turret turn- 
ing gear, ammunition hoists, rammers and elevating gear for the turret guns, 
and the cranes and deck winches, will all be operated by electric motors. 
It is in many respects an ideal power on shipboard, is constantly growing 
in favor, and will be extensively employed in all the battleships under 
construction. 

To meet the exigencies of the war, a large increase in the navy, both in 
vessels and men, was necessary. There were purchased abroad two cruisers, 
the Amazonas and the Admiral Abru, which were renamed the New Orleans 
and the Albany ; the cruiser Diogenes, now known as the Topeka ; the Nictheroy, 
which was renamed the Buffalo, and two torpedo boats, the Somers and Manly. 

In addition to these, the department purchased a large number of vessels of 
various types—merchant ships, colliers, yachts, tugs, ete., which were con- 
verted for naval use and armed. The vessels in the auxiliary navy reached 
a total of 123. 

Fight hundred and fifty-six officers were appointed for temporary serv- 
ice, and the enlisted force was increased until it reached a maximum of 
24,000 men. The hospital ship Solace, the refrigerating ships Supply, 
Glacier and Culgoa, the repair ship Vulcan, and the colliers, were a part of 
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the auxiliary navy, and performed most excellent service in their respective 
branches. 

The unrivalled success of our navy in the recent war has proven beyond 
all doubt the honesty of the workmanship and materials which have entered 
into the construction of our ships, and of all our war material. Is it not in 
the highest degree gratifying that of the hundreds of guns of all calibers, 
up to and including the thirteen-inch, which have been built and placed on 
our naval vessels, not one case of failure, either on the proving ground or 
afloat, has occurred? Our ships are excelled by none the world over, and 
wherever they come in contact with the ships of other nations they do not 
suffer by comparison. Could we have better demonstration of the high state of 
efficiency to which this branch of the national defense has been brought, than 
the rapidity and completeness with which the two Spanish fleets were 
destroyed ? 

Our navy, however, is as yet small compared with that of Great Britain 
or France. To what extent it shall be further increased is a question for 
Congress to determine. Judging by the liberality of legislation in recent 
years, it is probable that it will be conservatively augmented to a reasonable 
limit as the years go by. There is a wise conservative element opposed to 
the maintenance of too large a military or naval establishment, but the trend’ 
of events is just now in the direction of continued increase. 

The recent war has demonstrated to the people the importance of naval 
power, especially in view of the increased responsibilities which have de- 
volved upon us by the acquisition of the Philippines, Puerto Rico and the 
Hawaiian Islands. 


AT TWILIGHT. 


By $. RAYMOND JOCELYN, 


Their tiny lanterns swinging, for the flowers to see to grow ; 
And as they watched the blossoms rare, abloom beneath their feet, 
They wondered where the clover fair learned how to smell so sweet. 
But the clover kept the secret, though yielding sweet perfume, 
And the fireflies kept their lanterns still Swinging in the gloom. 


[2 fireflies, in the twilight hours, were flitting to and fro, 
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f]\HE public generally is much interested in the 

| modern fighting machine known as a first- 

class battleship, and in view of the important 

part played in the late war by these monsters, it may 

= tty prove interesting to the casual reader to learn some- 
thing of their construction. 

The Kearsarge and Kentucky, now nearing completion at the works of the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, at Newport News, Va., 
will serve to illustrate the growth of these powerful machines. Each ship is to 
be 868 feet long on the water-line, and to have an extreme beam of 72 fect 
24 inches, and will draw, on a normal displacement of 11,525 tons, 23 feet 
6 inches, and must be'able to maintain a speed of 16 knots. 

As soon as the contract is awarded by the Secretary of the Navy, working 
plans are prepared, lists of material are made out, and orders placed for the 
material needed to be worked into the ship. The making up of the requisi- 
tions for material is a very important matter, as it is necessary to have it all 
sent to the yard in the order in which it is to be used. 

As soon as the model is made, lines are laid down on the mold-loft floor, 
patterns and templates made, so that when the steel plates and shapes are 
received from the rolling mills they can be worked to the proper shape and 
put in place without delay, the keel blocks having been previously prepared 
for their reception. 
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and, as soon 
as this is 
well started, 5 a ae 
the angle 
irons and Z 
bars are bent 
into shape to 
form the ribs 
of the vessel, 
which are 
put together 
on the 
ground and 
hoisted into 
place by the overhead cantilever crane, as shown in plate. Another gang of 
men are forging and fitting the beams that form the different decks, which are 
put in place as quickly as they are finished, and more men are preparing the 
plates which form the shell of the ship. 

All is now hurry and bustle, but throughout is a wonderful system, and the 
work goes on like clockwork. From the unloading of the cars of rough 
material until it ts worked into the ship there is little lost time. The plate 
comes into the yard marked to go into a certain part of the ship, the receiving 
clerk passes it on to the fitter, who marks it out to the exact size required, 
marks each rivet hole accurately, so that when it reaches its final resting place 
the holes will correspond with those already punched in the frames of the 
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ship. It is | 
then sent to 
the ship 
shed, where 
are the pon- 
derous ma- 
chines which 
with one 
blow punch 
the rivet Bs 
holes, the 
great. shears 
which cut 
the plates as 
marked out 
by the fitter, 
and the rolls . 
which bend : FRAME OF ‘ KENTUCKY.” 

them to conform to the rounded shape of the ship. They are then passed on 
to the erectors, who fasten them in place with temporary bolts, and who are 
closely followed by the riveters who rivet everything fast. The riveters are, 
in turn, followed by the painters, who coat it with red lead to keep it from 
rusting. And so the work goes on, frame after frame and _ plate after plate, 
growing day by day under the efforts of an army of busy men, 

It is difficult for the casual reader to realize the enormous amount of work 
to be done before the great ship is ready to be launched, but it can be 
better understood when it is known that at the time of launching each 
ship weighs about 4,500 tons, and it has taken two years to work this 
material into the vessel, every pound of which has to be weighed and recorded. 

The _ bot- 
tom, which is 
built on the 
cellular plan, 
is divided 
into innumer- 
able compart- 
ments, which 
have to be 
made_ water- 
tight, each 
one being 
tested by fill- 
ing with wa- 
ter undera 
pressure 
greater than 
KEEL OF ‘‘ KENTUCKY.” would be the 
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‘© KEARSARGE ’’ AND ‘‘ KENTUCKY’? READY TO LAUNCH. 
case should it be flooded through accident or collision. Each compartment 
has to be connected with pumps, to enable the engineers to drain out any 
water which may get in from any cause whatever. 

While we leave this army of men to prepare the ship for the launch, let us 
see what is being done on the other side of the yard. Here are building the 
engines and boilers which are to give the ship life and power, and without 
which she is a helpless hulk. In the drawing rooms the machinery is 
designed, and after being approved by the Navy Department, the drawings 
are sent into the shops. The pattern-maker makes the pattern, which is sent 
to the foundry, where a few days later the casting is made and sent to the 
machine shop, where it is finished ready to be installed in the ship. The 
blacksmiths are busy with the forgings, which are also sent to the machine 
shop, are finished and sent on to the erecting shop, where the engines are set 
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up, previous to 
being erected in 
the ship, so that 
each part shall fit 
perfectly before it 
leaves the shop. 
The machine 
shop, one of the 
largest in the 
country, is a busy \ 
place, and to the © 
uninitiated every- 
thing seems in 
confusion. Here 
are the great 


finest quality 
nickel steel, some 
finished, others in 


the rough, while MAIN DECK OF ‘‘ KEARSARGE,’’ SHOWING SPLINTER BU!KIIEADS, 
WITH RADIATORS IN PLACE. 


in an enormous 
lathe is still another weighing many tons, and the largest piece of shafting 
ever manufactured in this country. It is being carefully watched by the 
skilled mechanics as it slowly revolves, nearing completion at every turn. 
Here are also the many parts of the bed plates of cast steel, the cast-iron 
cylinders of enormous size, and a little further along the great overhead 
crane is taking from a machine one of the solid bronze propeller blades, just 
finished, which has been polished to reduce friction until it shines like burn- 
: ished gold. 
Smaller 
parts, such as 
connecting 
rods, piston 
rods, col- 
umns, cross- 
heads and 
guides, are 
scattered 
about every- 
where, and 
upstairs in 
the galleries 
the steady 
buzz of the 
machinery 


testifies to the 
CONSTRUCTION OF TURRET. amount of 
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Copyright, 1898, Rusk & Shaw. 
TURRET FOUNDATIONS AND ARMOR PLATE READY TO BE PUT ON BOARD. 


work on hand. It is in this shop that most of the engine work is done. 
When completed there will be two sets of vertical, triple-expansion, twin-screw 
propelling engines of 10,000 collective horse-power at 120 revolutions per 
minute, each placed in separate water-tight compartments, with cylinders 
33 inches, 51 inches and 78 inches diameter, by 48 inches stroke of piston. 
Steam of 180 pounds pressure will be supplied from three 
double-ended and two single-ended cylindrical boilers, in \ 
four water-tight compartments. They will be 154 feet in 
diameter, and one will be 21 feet long, two 19 feet long, 
and the other two 9 
feet 114 inches long, 
with a total grate sur- 
face of 685 
square fect 
and a heat- 
ing surface 
of 21,500 
square 
feet. The 
smoke 
pipes will 
be two in 
number. 
The boil- 


er shop, as THIRTEEN-INCH TURRET ARMOR, SHOWING EIGHT-INCH TURRET ON TOP. 
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is usual with such placcs, 
is in a perfect din. Here 
are being built the boil- 
ers just described, which 
are to supply the steam 
to drive the machinery. 
The largest of these 
weighs over 100 tons, 
and contains 8 furnaces 
and 1,141 tubes, and is 
probably the largest boil- 
er ever built in the world 
—certainly in America. 
On the other side of the 
shop men are busy mak- — 
ing the smoke boxes, A CORNER OF THE CONSTRUCTION SHOP. 

uptakes and stacks. In another shop the coppersmiths are making the ven- 
tilator cowls, steam and exhaust pipes, oil and waste cans, and many other 
things which on a modern battleship are made of copper. 

The joiners in the joiner shop are at work on the fittings for the living 
quarters, all made of fireproofed wood, prepared a few hundred feet away in 
an enormous cylinder, by a secret process which renders it non-combustible, 
and thus obviates the possibility of their mecting the same fate that some of 
the Spanish warships met in the late war. 

But let us return to the hull department and see what progress has been 
made during our absence. The protective deck, which is on a level with the 
armor shelf, and is designed to cover the machinery and boilers—the vitals 
of the ship—is ready to be laid. All the work below is well under way. 
The many bulkheads, or partitions, forming the magazines, storerooms, coal- 
bunkers, engine and boiler rooms are in-place, and many already tested as 
previously described. 
Each of these is connected 
by a complicated system 
of piping, providing for 
the flooding of each com- 
partment in case of fire, 
or the drainage in case of 
leaks, all controlled by 
numberless valves, most 
of which are operated 
from the berth deck. 
Kach compartment is 
connected with its neigh- - 
bor by a steel door, which 
is fitted so accurately 
that should one become 
filled with water not a 
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drop can leak through to the next, thus lessening the danger from collision. 
The protective deck is composed of two thicknesses of steel plate, one-half 
inch thick each, and one thickness of nickel steel, which varies from 3 inches 
to 5 inches in thickness, according to location, and is arched so as to deflect 
a shell should it happen to strike. 

Down in the engine rooms the engine foundations are nearing completion ; 
some of the auxiliary machinery, such as condensers and pumps, are already 
in place. The thrust, line and tail shafts have been put in, and further for- 
ward we find that the boiler foundations are ready to receive the boilers, and 
when we go on deck again we find the protective deck laid, and the super- 
structure built. Underneath the ship a hundred or more carpenters are 
preparing the launching ways for the greatest’ event of the building of the 
vessel. The utmost care is necessary that this work is properly done. A 
single nail driven in the wrong place has been known to stop a ship on her 
way to the water. 

At last the great day comes, everything is in readiness for the interesting . 
event—doubly so on this occasion, as being the first time in the history of the 
world when two first-class battleships have been launched on the same day. 
The 24th day of March, 1898, will ever be remembered as a gala day by the 
twenty-five thousand or more people who witnessed the launch ; but to those 
in charge of the work, and upon whom rested the responsibility, it was an 
anxious time. At daybreak several hundred men begin to cut down the 
shores and blocks upon which the great ship has rested so long, wedges in the 
cradle are driven home, and by the time the grand-stands are filled very little 
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remains to be done. Soon the ‘‘christening party ’’ arrives, the few remain. 
ing shores are knocked from under, and word is given to saw through the last, 
two planks that hold back the ship. The sponsor stands by the bow, with 
the proverbial bottle of champagne poised in the air, and as the few last fibres 
are broken by the enormous strain, the bottle is dashed against the side of the 
ship with the words, ‘‘I christen thee Kearsarge,’’ and the 4,500 tons of steel 
slide gently into the water amid cheers from thousands of throats and the 
screeching of innumerable steam-whistles from the craft on the river. 

The great event is over, and the crowd now goes to the Kentucky, where the 
same scenes are enacted. Every one remembers how she was christened with 
water taken from the spring where Abe Lineoln quenched his thirst, much to 
the chagrin of many of the citizens of the Blue Grass State, who upheld their 
traditions by christening her with many flasks of native bourbon. Then 
follows the banquet at the Chamberlin Hotel, at Old Point Comfort, where 
patriotic speeches are delivered and congratulations exchanged. The good-byes 
are said, and the visitors depart to their homes, after having witnessed a 
memorably impressive sight. 

Now the work of putting on the armor and installing the machinery com- 
mences. The great boilers are brought down to the ship on cars, and are put 
aboard in quick order by the big 150-ton electrically operated crane, and the 
floating derrick goes around the outside of the ship putting on the great plates 
of armor, which weigh in the neighborhood of 40 tons each. The armor belt 
extends 4 feet below and 34 feet above the normal load line, and from stem 
to after turret. It is 164 inches thick at the top, and 94 inches at the 
bottom, except that it tapers to 4 inches at the stern. The diagonal armor 
will be 12 inches thick. The armor on the Hichborn balance oval turrets for 
the thirteen-inch guns is 17 inches thick on the front and 15 inches on the rear 
and sides. The turret armor for the eight-inch guns is 10 inches thick, and 
the conning tower armor has a thickness of 7 inches. The conning tower is 
lifted in place by the great crane, and the barbette armor put on which 
protects the turret turning machinery and makes its destruction by the 
shells of the enemy practically impossible. ; 

Down below the engineers are busy erecting the engines and connecting 
them with the boilers. The electricians are installing the electric plant, 
which, on the Kearsarge and Kentucky, is more extensive and up to date than 
on any other ship afloat ; all the auxiliary machinery, such as boat cranes, deck 
winches and ammunition hoists, being operated by this wonderful power. 
The turrets are turned and the big thirteen-inch and eight-inch guns inside are 
fired by the same means. 

The system of ventilation is as complete and perfect as it is possible to make 
it. All the magazines and living quarters of both officers and men are venti- 
lated by means of forced draught, which insures a good supply of fresh air at 
all times, even amidst the smoke of battle, and which adds greatly to the 
comfort of those on board, especially while cruising in hot climates. To 
further add to the comfort of the 40 officers and 449 men, a complete 
refrigerating plant is provided, which not only furnishes a good supply of 
drinking water, but makes fresh meats, etc., possible throughout the longest 
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cruise ; and, should the supply of water carried in the fresh water tanks 
hecome spoiled or run short, there is a distilling apparatus with a capacity 
more than equal to the possible demand. For winter and cold climates there 
is an elaborate system of steam heating. 

While all this work is in progress the joiners are fitting up the storerooms 
and magazines, and as soon as this is finished the finer work in the living 
quarters is commenced. The admiral’s and captain’s quarters are fitted up in 
a style which is both elegant and plain, and include bedroom, bathroom, 
office, dining room, pantry and cabin. The quarters of the other officers are 
fitted up in the same way, the only difference being in the smaller size. 

The sick bay, or hospital, connecting with the apothecary’s and doctor’s 
offices, is fitted up with a view to making the life of the sick sailor as com- 
fortable as possible, and has all the conveniences of a modern hospital on 
shore. 

Outside the carpenters are putting down the wooden decks, and are closely 
followed by the caulkers, who caulk all the seams to make them water-tight. 

By this time the turning machinery is in place and the thirteen-inch gun- 
mounts, two in each turret, the big guns weighing about 60 tons each, and 
the turret itself, that enormous mass of steel which is to protect both guns and 
gunners, are put in place. These two ships are the.only ones in the world 
whose turrets are two stories in height. On top of the thirteen-inch turrets 
are smaller ones, each containing two eight-inch guns. These smaller turrets 
are turned with the same machinery as the larger ones, the guns being trained 
independently of the larger ones below. The turrets are built in this way so 
that it is possible to train the whole eight guns which form the main battery 
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on the enemy at one time, except when directly ahead or astern. In no other 
ship is this possible, as the smaller turrets are usually placed on each side of 
the ship, about amidships, which makes it tmporaible to discharge more than 
six guns in the same direction at once. 

The gunmounts for the secondary battery are now being put in place. 
Down on the berth deck are four six-pounder guns, two forward and two 
aft, those aft being in the admiral’s cabin. On the main deck. are the five- 
inch guns, seven on each side. On the upper deck are the six-pounder and 
one-pounder guns, and in the military masts are the one-pounder rapid fire 
and machine guns, ready to deal death and destruction to all those who are 
unfortunate enough to be on the decks of the enemy’s ships. 

The elaborate telephone and telegraph systems are now installed, and the 
speaking tubes put in leading from all parts of the ship to the conning tower 
through an immense tube of heavy armor, so that the captain in the tower is 
able to transmit his orders without exposing his men to the fire of the enemy. 

The engineers have now finished their arduous task, and the boilers have 
been tested by lighting the fires and getting up steam, after which they are 
covered with non-conducting material to prevent loss of heat by radiation. 

The ship is now securely fastened by heavy hawsers to the pier, and steam 
is turned on to the engines, which are run all day and found to be in perfect 
condition. 

Preparations are now made for the trial trip. The ship is put in the dry 
dock, where the bottom is cleaned and freshly painted, the enormous pro- 
pellers are examined, and the ship is once more floated. Provisions and 
stores are taken on board, coal bunkers are filled, and we are off to the trial 
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THE TRIAL TRIP. 
From drawing by Frank Adams. 
course, with the officers of the government on board, who are to measure and 
calculate the speed of the vessel on behalf of the government. The firemen 
below in the stokeholes and the engineers and oilers in the engine rooms work 
like trojans, forgetting the heat and their own fatigue, as they do all in their 
power to get the very best results which are to reflect honor and credit not 
only on the builders but also upon the many whose actual handiwork she is. 

The run home is made in good spirits, everyone being more than satisfied 
with the speed of the trial. 

And now come the finishing touches. Here the painter is in great demand. 
The fine furniture is put on board, rugs are laid in the staterooms, portiéres 
are hung, and all the machinery is re-examined, cleaned and tested. 

With fresh paint everywhere, and as clean as a new pin, the ship is delivered 
to Uncle Sam, who checks off long lists of spare parts, stores, etc., and then 
signs a receipt for the vessel. 

After putting aboard the necessary stores, she is sent forth, commissioned, 
ready to maintain our rights against all comers. She is a testimony to the 
ingenuity of the American shipbuilders—a modern American battleship. 


APRIL BLOOM.* 


O Primavera, gioventu dell’ anno, 
O Gioventu, primavera della vita! 


By EGEerton CAsTLe, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Le roi disait, en la voyant si belle— 
Pour un baiser, pour un sourire delle, 
Pour un cheveu. .  .  . ~—Vicror Huco. 


H, it is very fine talking, Neuberg,”’ said Eva, irritably. ‘‘I am 
as frightened as a hare.’’ 

Rochester, who sat looking at her abstractedly, saw that the 
pulse in her round, white throat was beating visibly, like that 
of some frightened animal. 

‘And where is Spencer?’ she asked, suddenly. 

“*My dear, I know no more of him than you do. He is not 
himself, that is clear.”’ 

“‘Oh, you never do know anything !’’ she retorted, sharply. 

‘‘ But, he is sure to come to your supper after the concert,”’ 
proceeded the officer, in the soothing tone of a nurse to a 
pettish child. 

Eva was sitting, full-dressed, before the looking-glass in her 
bedroom, putting the last touches to her hair. 

She was too proud of the flower-like fineness and bloom of her skin to 
try to enhance it with other red and white. But she pinched and pulled at 
the little bunch of ringlets on her temples with dissatisfied fingers, and held 
a white camellia at different angles: behind her ear, or beside the towering 
comb that fastened the loops of her hair upon the crown of her head, where 
the three loops shone in the candle-light with the color of a ripe horse- 
chestnut, and would let it rest nowhere. 

Rochester watched the vivid image in the glass, and all the while his 
thoughts were occupied with the memories of his afternoon visit. But 
Neuberg was eagerly interested in the position of that camellia, and called 
out: 

‘* Perfect, Eva! Do not touch it again—ah, now you have it!’ at every 
new essay, 

All at once she plucked it out, with final spite, and threw it at him. 

* Beeun in Nowmber, 1898. 10 
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‘“*What a plague you are!’ she cried, ‘‘and why the hangman did you 
ever come to this beastly place? That was a happy thought of yours! And 
you brought him, too. My God! and I had such a light heart in poor old 
Vienna, and so had he.”’ 

She stood up as she spoke: ‘‘ There is the carriage,’’ said she, ‘‘ give me 
my cloak. What sort is this famous Julia?’ She turned abruptly on the 
duke. 

‘*Oh,’’ said he, and blushed at being probed to his hidden thoughts. ‘‘The 
Countess de Lucena, do you mean ?”’ 

‘* Of course,’’ she snapped, and stamped her foot. ‘‘I want to know her 
when I see her, this beautiful Julia.” 

‘*Oh,’’ stammered the boy again, ‘‘she is very tall, you know, and slight, 
and all that.”’ 

‘*Ah!? said Eva, and drew the folds of her velvet cloak vengefully over 
the firm sweep of her bust. ‘‘ One of your English broomsticks—I can see 
her from here.”’ 

‘*Oh, but she is not thin,’’ cried the duke, waxing hot at the imputation 
cast on his country and on his taste. ‘‘She is just perfect, like—like a 
Diana.”’ 

‘““What do you know about it, I should like to know ?’” said the singer, 
whisking off with a sniff, while Neuberg, brushing forward to offer his arm, 
gave the duke in passing a vicious dig with his elbow. 

‘She is older than you, Eva,’’ he said, artfully, as they went down the 
stairs ; ‘‘a great deal older. And, between ourselves, I do not think she would 
like any one to assist at her consultation with the looking-glass.”’ 

‘*Oh, those are the worst,’’ said the poor prima donna, sighing ; ‘‘ don’t I 
know! Well, let them go hang! I have a better sort of art, anyhow.’’ 

* * * * * * * * * 

The music gallery was all red damask and gilding, after the prevailing 
pattern of the palace reception rooms. It was an apartment of vast size and 
height, lit by immense cut-glass chandeliers that reflected their own light in 
myriad hanging drops. This evening (the concert being for the court circle 
only) the audience grouped upon a little island of chairs amid the vast scene 
of shining parquet, seemed only to emphasize the emptiness of the great 
chamber. 

Any less splendid, less exuberant personality than Eva’s would have been 
overpowered by the space as she advanced and took up her solitary position 
on a central platform, her only reinforcement being the perspiring Prziborzki, 
whose red head bobbed in preliminary agony behind the bank of palms that 
screened the pianoforte. But with free gait she stepped forward, swept her 
courtesy to the King’s empty chair and to the voluminous pink satin of the 
Queen’s skirts, and then stood for a moment, proudly, as if to let them all 
look and take account of her magnificent presence : because, in a little while 
(she knew it) the magic of her voice would rob them of the power to criticise 
her beauty. 

She shot one look at Spencer—who stood, unmistakable figure in the 
background, leaning against a pilaster—and following the direction of his eyes 
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she let her gaze rest with piercing scrutiny on a cloud of lilac and white 
behind the Queen, out of which cloud emerged a delicate apparition with 
shoulders of pearly whiteness, with small, round, long throat, and small tired 
face, framed by a nimbus of hair sparkling and indefinitely tinted like motes 
in asunbeam. Her rival ! 

‘“So, there she is,’’ said Eva’s heart—‘‘ that colorless thing !’’ 

And the poor heart gave a leap of scorn and satisfaction. But the next 
moment it sunk like lead, for the clever brain had sent another message to it. 
‘We have not a chance,’’ it said. 

Yet not even Neuberg saw a ruffle on the singer’s brow. She was a born 
actress, and stood in her destined place. She turned her head and signalled 
to the pianist, who struck the first chords, subdued and caressing. Then up 
rose Eva’s voice. 

Here, at least, she was without a peer. 

But alas ! ! what of the power of the poet or the artist, when the emnbtion he 
envokes flows, not back to himself, but ever to the shrine of some hidden idol ! 

The first song was a solemn chant of Bach ; and Spencer’s soul, uplifted 
by it, floated on its wave and flung itself at the feet of the woman he loved. 

The song was followed by a moment’s silence ; followed in its turn by a 
decorous murmur, like the rustle in a field of corn. But the Queen had let 
fall the word : ‘‘ Exquisite !’’, and the word was echoed. 

Those nearest to her saw likewise that there were tears in her eyes. The 
royal lady was easily moved to tears that evening, although an unwonted 
joyfulness became her like a flower. 

‘‘T wish his Majesty were here,’’ whispered she over her shoulder, to the 
rehabilitated lady-in-waiting. 

‘Indeed, yes,’’ said the latter, but her tone was indifferent and her eye 
vague. 

The next song had been artfully chosen in marked contrast to the first ; 
it was an airy Italian canzonet as joyous as the note of the lark, as light as 
the streamlet rippling. Eva had essentially a dramatic genius, and she sang 
the more gaily, perhaps, that her thoughts were so heavy. 

In the middle of the second verse a man, with flushed face and command- 
ing presence, marched with resounding tread the whole length of the concert 
room to the empty chair in front, into which he flung himself. 

The whole audience had risen, fluttering ; and the modulated thread of 
the singer’s voice was lost in the sounds of scraping chairs and rustling silks. 
Eva broke off abruptly, silenced her accompanist by a backward glance, 
lowered her music, crossed her hands over it, and watched calmly till she 
caught the King’s eye—an eve somewhat bloodshot and sullen to-night—then 
made him a vast courtesy. 

‘* By heaven,”’ said the King, and for the first time looked at his wife, 
‘that is the handsomest woman I have seen for a long time !’’ 

The singer began again and sang her song straight at him. 

At the interlude the King, so tenacious usually of the smallest rule of 
etiquette, gave three sonorous claps and called out, ‘‘ Brava !’’ at which signal 
a small and broken beat of applause rose among the audience. 
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His Majesty then wheeled round in his chair and looked searchingly from 
the Queen’s face, flushing and eager, to the countess’s cold, enigmatic 
countenance. 

‘* Tf you will allow me, sir,’’ said the little Queen, timidly fluttering upon 
the verge of her happy secret like a bird round its nest, ‘‘we should like to 
make a communication to you to-night, which we venture to hope will not 
displease you.” 

She laid her hand as she spoke upon that of the lady-in-waiting; the latter 
bent down and kissed it, and then raised her head and shot past her royal 
mistress a swift, deep look into the King’s eyes. There was a pause. 

‘Indeed ?”’ said the King. 

It was but a single word, but it was sufficient to mark a complete change 
of mood. The Queen saw good humor radiate once again from the august 
brow that made fair and foul weather for all around, but most of all for her, 
And her spirits sprang to boldness. 

“Then, will your Majesty be pleased to summon Mr. Spencer,’’ said she, 
almost coquettishly. The King glanced again at the countess’s little droop- 
ing head and downcast eyes. Then he called up Neuberg with a look and 
gave him the order. 

Across the long room came Spencer, in his grave, easy way. 

“*See,’’ said the Queen, ‘‘ here is an empty seat beside Donna Julia. I 
have just been telling the King that we have a secret to tell him. Yes, Mr. 
Spencer, your secret is mine, too.”’ 

Spencer’s face expressed astonishment, bewilderment. He looked hastily 
at the countess, but she was impassive. 

‘¢Your Majesty,’’ proceeded the Queen, in a deep, thrilling voice, ‘‘ these 
two have been afraid to tell us—these two, your friends and mine—that they 
have learned to know and love each other. I think we must not be too hard 
on them. We must forgive, sir, for I believe they are worthy of each other. 
But I have put a condition to my pardon. I believe you will put a similar 
condition to yours : Jet them belong to each other if they will, but they must 
not cease to belong to us, too.’’ 

All the woman in her revelled in the scene. She smiled radiantly ; but 
her own eloquence brought the ready tears to her eyes, She watched pal- 
pitatingly for her King’s reply. 

The King first turned upon Spencer a look that might have slain a man. 
Then reading upon the page of that countenance nothing but the most 
cuileless surprise, turned again to the closed book of the woman beside him 
and reflected for the space of a second. Then the thunder-cloud rolled over- 
and sunshine reigned once more. 

‘By the Lord, madam,’’ said he to the Queen, with mock fierceness while 
the blandest humor shone from his eyes, ‘‘have we such traitors about us? 
Mr. Spencer, countess, is it possible? Well, well, if the Queen has forgiven 
you, so must I, I suppose. But remember, it is on condition !—Donna Julia, 
your hand, and yours, my friend—none but myself shall give you one to the 
other.’’ Spencer, who had grown quite pale, bowed first over the royal hand, 
then over the slender fingers that were laid in his grasp. 


’ 
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Meanwhile, Eva stood motionless and looked on, cold as a statue. 

Under cover of the music, whispered the Queen to the King : ‘‘ I was wrong, 
I was wrong, I am so happy to have been wrong, forgive me !”’ 

Answered the King, with the eye of a sultan on the sultana: ‘‘That rose 
color suits you well, Theresa.’’ And she continued to flutter and to blush, 
warmed to the heart with the subtle joy of pardon granted and love restored. 

Said Spencer to Donna Julia, after a long and heavy silence: ‘‘ Did you 
find no sweetness in our secret, that you must murder it so soon ?”’ 

‘* You said to-day,’’ she answered, ‘‘ that human affection meant bondage. 
I believe I then thought myself a free woman—free ?—I, the Queen’s 
friend !’’ she laughed, bitterly. ‘‘ God keep us all, and those we love, from 
the life of courts and the favor of sovereigns !”’ 

The weariness of her eyes, of her voice, of her attitude, was infinite. 
Infinite also the sudden tenderness that leaped into her lover’s look. 

* * * * 2 * * * * 

Eva was sent for after the last song, presented to and complimented by the 
royal couple. 

‘‘Look at His Majesty’s face,’’? whispered one young officer to another. 
**T prophesy, I prophesy ; a new star hath risen.”’ 

‘‘His Majesty is learned—in astronomy,’’ answered the other, dryly. And 
they both laughed silently. 

The duke, who was standing next to them, overheard, and threw them a 
dark, astonished glance ; whereupon they both became preternaturally grave. 

The King and the Countess de Lucena were for one moment apart from 
the rest. The concert was over, the circle was dispersing. 

‘¢ Desperate cases demand desperate remedies,’’ said the King. ‘‘ But in 
God’s name, Donna Julia, why Spencer ?”’ 

‘*My King,’”’ she answered, in her caressing voice, ‘‘some day, when you 
have the leisure and the condescension, I will explain to you the meaning of 
a cant phrase among the people in England : ‘ Hobson's choice.’ ’’ 

* * * * * * * * * 

It was an evening of reconciliation. His Majesty, upon retiring to his 
room, sent for his master of the horse, who, since the episode of the 
Hungarian mare, had been left out in the cold. The reception was a cordial 
one, and His Majesty was in a jovial mood and laughed heartily as they 
conversed. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Oh, how this spring of Love resembleth 

Th’ uncertain glory of an April day, 

Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 

And by and by a cloud takes all away.—SuAkrsPEARE. 


Ir was a dejected trio that met, after this court function, in Eva’s sitting- 
room. 
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‘*Make my excuses to dear Eva,’’ had said Spencer hurriedly to his friend, 
among the few words they had been able to exchange a little earlier that 
night. ‘‘Impossible for me to get away; the Queen has commanded my 
presence to-night. You have heard the news?’’ he added, with an uncon- 
sciously rueful countenance. 

Neuberg had heard the news ; whispers at court spread quickly from ear to 
ear. But the words of congratulation seemed to halt on his tongue. Spencer, 
not at all surprised, it appeared, by his friend’s silence, turned away breathing 
deeply and pulling at his collar with impatient fingers as if oppressed by a 
sense of strangulation. The officer stood looking after him, and his soul was 
dark within him. He was full of misgivings for the two people he loved best 
in the world. However delicious he had thought the idea of Spencer in love 
at last, the thought of Spencer bound, Spencer engaged, Spencer married — 
and married to the Countess de Lucena, of all women in the world—was 
monstrous ! Moreover, it was no pleasant task to be the bearer of his message, 
knowing all that it meant, to the prima donna. 

The most susceptible spot in young Rochester’s mental anatomy was as 
yet his vanity. The news of the eccentric, erratic and obscure commoner’s 
engagement to the countess came as a severe blow upon his most vulnerable 
place. Like a too self-confident pugilist, advancing with cork-like springs to 
conquest, he found himself all at once with the breath knocked out of his 
body, in the most undignified attitude, dizzy with his fall. 

It was certainly not with the object of making himself a pleasant addition 
to Eva’s little party that he presented himself at her apartment that night, 
but rather from the unamiable, if thoroughly human, instinct of venting his 
ill-humor upon some one. 

Eva herself, flushed, concentrated and brooding, was so unlike the Eva of 
their acquaintance—loquacious and energetic whether in joy or grief—that 
neither of her guests quite knew which way now to approach her. 

They took their seats at her bidding, and the fourth empty chair stood, a 
reproachful skeleton at the feast. 

Neuberg cast many an uneasy glance in its direction, and cleared his throat 
for action several times. But each time he was unable to find words delicate 
enough to deal with the unpleasant topic. 

Eva suddenly looked at him and broke into a harsh laugh. Then, turning 
to the buxom maid who was placing dishes upon the table : ‘‘ Take away that 
chair,’’ said she ; ‘‘ Mr. Spencer will not come to-night.’? Then she laughed 
again, but no more genially, at the officer’s astonished countenance. 

‘*Do you think I have no eyes in my head,’’ she went on, ‘‘and that 
hecause I was singing I could not use them? My goodness! were not 
Spencer and his fine lady right under my nose half the evening? Well, she 
will be a match for him. Heaven help him! You are all mad, I think, to 
permit such a thing. It is a crime.’’ 

‘*Eva, Eva, Eva!’ ejaculated Neuberg, in a tone through which pity, 
entreaty, rebuke and sympathy were intertwined as the strands of a 
rope. 

‘‘Well,’’ said the duke, elaborately sarcastic, and cutting a slice of brawn 
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with murderous precision, ‘‘ however that may be, one can hardly say that 
the countess has found her match.’’ 

‘¢h,’’ said Eva, turning upon him bodily with a portentous sweep, ‘‘ and 
what might you mean by that?’ 

Neuberg was glad of the opportunity to relieve his over-charged feelings : 
“Hold your tongue, you young fool !’’ he growled. 

Rochester threw up his head fiercely. His eyes shone fresh duels and 
re-sharpened swords. ‘‘ Count Neuberg ” began he, but Eva, with loud 
emphasis and voluble speech, bore down the boding quarrel. ‘‘ You be 
quiet !’ she cried, and rapped her younger guest over the fingers with the 
handle of her fork. ‘‘ Hush, hush, not a word more! What is the meaning 
of this? Does the child intend to defy his nurse? Hoighty, toighty! As for 
you, Neuberg, leave him alone, the lad is quite right ; Spencer is no match 
for her. Alas, my poor Spencer! It is the lion with the serpent. He will 
draw her beauty to the warmth of his great heart, and she will luxuriate in 
it and coil herself round it. And one day she will turn upon him, strike, 
and glide away, and leave him with the death poison in his blood. My God, 
do I not know the species? It is not so uncommon, I assure you, as you 
think, my poor young friend, and we honest women, we have not a chance 
against them—not one. Your Lucena is pretty enough, I grant you (in her 
skinny way), and she is a fine lady, a great lady, and all the rest of it. But, 
mark you, it is not the beauty that does it, and it is not the rank, and not 
the cleverness—it is just the devil in them! Ah, they know exactly where 
to have you, you men! They have but to give the best of you a glint with 
the tail of their eye, and off you go trotting like so many little dogs. And 
you, who won’t let your wives or your sweethearts or your sisters so much as 
call their souls their own, you will dance your whole set of tricks for whatever 
such a one is pleased to throw you—and not care if you are one of twenty !”’ 

““My dear Eva!’’ said Neuberg. Then he added, constrainedly, looking 
down at the table cloth: ‘‘There has never been a breath against the 
countess. ’? 

‘No, my son,”’ said Eva, ‘‘ because she has the genius of her art. My 
goodness, how blind you people are! Well, some day you will remember 
what I say.”’ 

‘* But surely,’’ said Rochester, ‘‘Mr. Spencer, of whom you all have so 
high an opinion, is not the kind of man ay 

‘“No, no,’’ interrupted Eva, ‘I do not include him among the lap-dogs ; 
did I not say he was the lion? As for you two,’’ she went on, more com- 
posedly, ‘‘this poor, faithful mastiff here knows but one mistress, and will 
follow her in his blind, stupid way till she plucks up heart to drive him off 
or starve him out.’’ She smiled as she spoke, an adorable, tender smile, that 
lit up the gloom of all their spirits like a burst of sunshine through clouds ; 
and, smiling, she stretched out her hand and laid it over Neuberg’s, who, 
enthralled beyond words to express himself, bent his head and kissed it, 
stammering ; ‘‘ Eva, ah! Eva—if you would !’ 

‘As for you, my lord,’’? proceeded Eva,.allowing her hand to linger in her 
lever’s grasp, and turning her head to the duke, ‘‘ you are just the kind of 
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little dog that will wag his tail and do pretty tricks for any kind lady that 
has nice little cakes to give. But I do think—I will say this much for you— 
that you would bite at the heels and snap at the nose of any other little dog 
that was forward enough to want to share in the treat.”’ 

‘‘You are very kind,’”’ said Rochester, and was for the space of a minute 
in a state of deadly offense ; balancing between two minds whether to rebuke 
his hostess in dignified words, or to cast his napkin aside and stalk in silence 
from the room. But, unable to rise to the full height required by the situa- 
tion, he merely sat and sulked. 

‘*A match for her?’ cried Eva, pursuing the thread of her absorbing 
thoughts. ‘‘ No, she will not find her match here—unless,’’ she paused, and 
snatched her hand away, ‘‘ unless it is the King.”’ 

Shaken out of his ill-humor by this extraordinary statement, Rochester 
glanced up to intercept a startled look on Neuberg’s countenance. 

“Upon my word,” said she, relapsing into actual despondeney—‘‘ upon 
my word, I do not blame her. Why should she not take the best that life 
can give her in her own way? It does not pay to have an over-delicate 
conscience in this world. Now, here am I—I have kept myself straight 
and honest through everything, kept myself worthy of a good man’s love. 
And what have I got? A careless, kind look, a passing thought ; poor Eva ! 
A beggar in the street would get as much, while she—oh, I am sick of it all! 
What is the use of my being good as well as handsome? Half the people I 
know do not believe in it, and the other half think : What a fool !”’ 

She broke into a harsh, jarring laugh. ‘‘ A fool—that is what I have been, 
that is what Iam. Well, it is not too late yet to be wise.”’ 

She got up as she spoke, straightened her figure and threw out her arms. ° 
Neuberg leaped up, too, in a sort of terror, and caught her to him as if to 
protect her. 

‘¢ For heaven’s sake !’’ he cried. 

‘“Oh,”’ said she, ‘‘if I am a fool, what a fool are you, my poor friend !’’ 

Then she pettishly disengaged herself from his grasp, and took two or three 
steps up and down the room with an assumed air of jauntiness that sat very 
ill upon her frank simplicity. 

“‘Did I not sing well?’’ she asked. ‘‘I think I created a most favorable 
impression. Your King is a fine-looking man, Neuberg.”’ 

Neuberg first laughed at this childish taunt; the next instant he looked 
grave, opened his mouth to speak, but closed it again dumbly. 

At that moment there was a knock at the door, and Triidchen, entering, 
gaspingly announced that a gentleman officer, a very fine officer, requested a 
few moments’ private interview with the Friiulein Visconti. 

‘* A private interview !’’ ejaculated Neuberg, in a towering rage, before Eva 
had time to respond. ‘A private interview! What devil’s impudence is 
this? Send him back to his brimstone home—or stay, have him shown up 
here. What can the scoundrel have to say to you in private, I should like to 
know! No, better still, I will go down and see to this myself.”’ 

Fuming, he reached for his sword belt, but Eva waved him aside : 

“Tatatata ! you give your orders very freely in my house, young man. A 
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little more modesty, if you please! Pray, are you the only fine officer I am 
to admit to private interviews ?”’ 

She turned to Triidchen hereupon and bade her admit the gentleman to 
the little parlor downstairs, whither she would immediately herself follow. 

‘Eva, Eva!’ remonstrated her lover, with something between a whine and 
a growl. But she, with an air of the most profound indifference, settled her 
curls before the glass, twitched her laces, smoothed her skirts, and sailed 
majestically from the room. 

‘* Now, you be quiet,’’ she cried sharply over her shoulder, as her quick ear 
caught Neuberg’s surreptitious tread behind her, and she slammed the door 
in his face. 

‘*Devil’s brew !’’ said Neuberg, and ground his heel. The duke stared ; 
he was beginning to forget his own grievances in the interest of the drama 
that was being played around him. 

Neuberg went to the door, set it ajar, and stood listening intently, with his 
hand upon his sword. All was silence in the house—silence singular and 
suspicious ! 

Absently gazing at each other the two men waited, every nerve on the 
stretch, whilst Eva’s little clock ticked out an interminable quarter of an hour. 
At last there was a noise of opening doors below, of clanking heels and the 
slam of the house door; then the rustle of Eva’s skirts and her step, slow 
upon the stairs. 

With an unconsciously comical glance at his friend, Neuberg retreated on 
tiptoe to his chair. Both watched eagerly for the singer’s entrance. 

She came in with the same lagging step, wrapped as in a mantle of pro- 
found reflection. In her hand she held a magnificent bouquet of exotic flowers. 

Neuberg’s quick jealousy was once more all aflame. He clenched his hands 
to keep them from snatching the gift from her grasp. 

“Who is it?) What did he want ?”’ 

Eva looked at him for a moment without speaking, then she looked down 
at her flowers and pulled the leaves with the tips of her fingers. 

‘Did T not tell you,’’ said she, ‘‘that I had a success this evening?’ But 
her voice had not its usual frank ring. 

“Who is it?’’ repeated Neuberg, coming close up to her. Rochester saw 
that he was trembling and that his handsome, gay countenance had grown 
quite livid. 

She faced him with a sudden quick movement, their eyes were nearly on 
a level. ‘‘I never gave you, that I know of, the right to question me. 
Pray, may I not have admirers as well as other people? Oh, I have got one 
worth having this time !’’ she Jaughed, bitterly. ‘‘It is as I said—I am sick 
of being so good—I am going to enjoy myself.’? With a sudden, savagely 
abrupt movement she snatched from the bosom of her low dress a handful of 
jewels—jewels that flashed and sparkled, a living stream of green fire in her 
fingers—and flung them on the table amid the homely viands. 

With starting eyeballs, Neuberg glared at them, but to his fury words 
refused themselves. The duke came up to her, small, cool and self-possessed, 
and took her hand. 
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‘*My kind nurse,’’ he said, ‘‘ you do not mean this.’’ He looked at her 
with grandfatherly seriousness, then he picked the riviére of emeralds off the 
ham, the bracelet from the salt-cellar, and wiped them daintily with his nap- 
kin. ‘You will promise us to return these presents to their donor.’’ 

Before he had finished speaking Neuberg had clutched them from him. 
He looked at them keenly and then at the woman. 

‘*You know what these are worth ?’’ he said, in an ominously quiet voice. 
‘‘There is only one man in this town could make such presents as these. 
Eva, you don’t know what you are doing. I will restore them.’’ 

Eva turned from one to the other of the earnest, grave young faces, and 
her lip trembled fora moment. Then she held out her hand: ‘‘Those are 
mine,’’ she said, doggedly ; ‘‘ restore them to me, if you please.’’ 

Without a word Neuberg handed them back. She clasped the necklace 
round her throat and the bracelet round her wrist. 

‘*They become, do they not,”’ said she, ‘‘my bronze hair?” 

‘‘T never thought,’? said Neuberg, in a harsh voice, ‘that you could 
look ugly, Eva. But with these things upon you—oh, heavens, you are 
hideous! Come, Rochester, let us go.”’ 

“*Oh, go, go !’’ cried the woman, breaking into sudden ill-temper. ‘‘ And 
a pleasant pair you have been, and a pleasant supper we have had together !’ 
- Neuberg, pale as death, made her a formal bow. At the door she called 
him back tauntingly. 

**So I am hideous,’’ she said; ‘‘look again, Neuberg, look again! Do. 
they not become me? Are they not a right royal gift ?”’ 

Neuberg pushed the Englishman violently out before him ; they fled clatter- 
ing down the stairs. But out in the street he suddenly halted and flung 
himself against the wall of the house with a groan. 

‘¢ And to think,’’ said he ‘‘ that she would never take from me anything 
more lasting that a flower !’’ 

‘«She is not herself,’’ said the duke, consolingly. 

“*No,’’ said Neuberg, ‘‘and that is the danger. If she were but to her 
own self true all would be well, but in this mood, and with such a man !”’ 

‘Ts it really the King ?’’ whispered the duke, awestruck. 

The officer’s only answer was a glance of despair and a gesture indicating 
his own epaulettes. Then fury again convulsed him. ‘‘ I would tear them 
from me,”’ he said, after a pause, in a strangled voice ; ‘‘ but, though they bind 
my tongue and hands, yet they alone give me freedom to remain near her.’’ 

‘*Oh, cheer up, old fellow ; are we not two of us? It will be all right, you 
will see,’’ cried Rochester, deeply moved, and, in his inability to express his 
feelings, relapsing into schoolboy awkwardness. But inwardly he was 
making a mighty and a manly resolve, and felt the soreness of his own aching 
heart assuaged thereby. 


” 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Love is a smoke raised with the fume of sighs ; 
Being purged, a fire sparkling in lovers’ eyes ; 
Being vexred, a sea nourished with lovers’ tears. 
What is it else? A madness most discreet, 
A choking gall, and a preserving sweet. 
Farewell, my coz |\—SHAKESPEARE. 


|PENCER was pacing up and down the room in slippered feet. 

He alternately puffed at and waved his long meerschaum 
# ||| pipe, blissfully unconcious of its extinction. At every turn he 

| made a little halt, and his eyes sought and rested for a few 
seconds upon a little cup of delicate yellow Sevres china, for 
which a space had been cleared on the mantel shelf. 

Neuberg sat, moodily hunched up, in the leather armchair, 
his elbows on his knees; his profile, lit by the ray of the 
reading lamp, showed twisted into bitter lines; his eyes 
glowered into space. It was a most unwonted attitude for 
the smart and buoyant life-guardsman. 

Tingling in every nerve from the rapidity and passion of 
emotional life into which, from the sluggish stream of his pre- 
vious existence, he now found himself flung as into a whirlpool of unknown 
depth and force, young Rochester sat on one of the little hard caned chairs, 
sadly listening to his two friends. 

At times he shunned their company ; the presence of Spencer was a blister 
to his sensibility, the name of Julia from his lips, the happy smile, the 
tender silence of the favored lover, this was more than he could endure. And 
at such moments he would plunge alone into the open country to confide his 
sorrows to the fields and skies, or to dream in the heart of some scented dell 
dear, impossible dreams, as sweet and single-minded and foolishly young as 
April itself. But at other times he would feel that to be alone with his own 
unrest was the one thing unbearable ; that to hear all that he could hear of 
her, to study every phase of this courtship, which seemed to him every day 
more inexplicable and more incongruous, had become a necessity to his peace 
of mind. 

And though the countess rode daily with her lover, and rode his horse as 
his gift, daily also did Rochester see her, too, if only for a minute, and never 
without carrying away with him a little more oil for the foolish, starveling 
flame in his heart. 

‘*The man who has not known love,”’ said the philosopher, taking up the 
thread of his discourse after a rapturous pause of contemplation, ‘‘ has never 
known anything of life. He is the blind man who has never seen color nor 
line, light nor shade ; the deaf man whose sealed ears have gathered no sound 
but the dull booming of his own arteries, the man to whom the thunder of 
God or the nightingale’s voice have alike no meaning. He is as the dumb 
who has never spoken to his kind. Nay, he is as the dead—worse than 
the dead—for his inert flesh has never harbored anything but an unvivified 
soul.”’ 


? 


\ 


THE POEM. 
From a painting by Diana Coomans. 
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Neuberg turned his moody eyes upon the speaker. 

“Well, I never thought I should live to hear you drivel, Michael,”’ 
growled he. 

Spencer, from the further end of the room, turned his head smiling. ‘*‘ ‘ My 
gentle Proteus, love’s a mighty lord and hath so humbled me.’ ”’ 

‘*] thought,’? pursued Neuberg, unmollified, ‘‘that you, at least, amid 
the general lunacy that seems to have come over us all, would have kept 
your sanity. But you are as bad as the rest. You have given that woman 
_ everything—your liberty, your individuality and your time, your wits, your 
horse, yourself—it is madness !’’ 

‘* Madness !’’ echoed his friend, who inhaled and expelled an imaginary 
puff of tobacco smoke, and again waved his pipe. ‘‘ Time was, indeed, 
when I was mad. But now I am sane—sane at last. ‘ Now no discourse, 
except it be of love. Now can I break my fast, dine, sup and sleep upon the very 
naked name of love.’ ”’ 

‘‘ Bah !’ cried the other, with an angry snort, and looked sharply away, 
as if the sight of the philosopher’s illumined countenance were more than he 
could bear. 

The philosopher, however, airily resumed his walk. His step was springy, 
and the skirt of his dressing-gown floated as he went. 

A pause fell, and the night sounds seemed to grow louder from without. A 
dog bayed ; a cock crew; then the church clocks far and near proclaimed a 
quarter. 

“Can it be,’’ cried Neuberg, with a sudden burst of furious irritation, 
beating his knee with his hand, ‘‘that the best and the wisest are thus 
turned in an hour into toys for the sport of the most capricious, the most 
wanton? What are you now, Michael, but an air balloon floating on the 
breath of a woman’s lips? What is Eva? What—what is this love that 
can so rule and ruin us?”’ 

“*T will tell you,’’ said Mr. Spencer, halting before his friend and smiling 
upon him, a vast benign figure from his uplifted height. ‘‘It is the spring- 
time of our human life, carissimo. To some it comes early, to some it comes 
late ; to some in all haste, the passion of an hour; to some with slow, 
gradual, beautiful development. To some it comes not at all! But those 
are the base, or the too unfortunate, and those we will leave out of reckoning. 
With the spring, all nature awakes, life courses through her, the earth is 
quickened, sap flows back to the dried twigs, tender and lovely flowers break 
forth on the black sod, bare places are filled with green, the silent birds 
gather voice, the new heart beats in the shell, the imprisoned streams rush 
forth—that is spring! And that islove! But you have felt it, Gustaf, you 
do not need my word.”’ 

Rochester saw Neuberg’s lips writhe in a sarcastic smile. 

‘CA very powerful frost has nipped my little spring in the bud,’’ said the 
officer. ‘‘ And do you call yours and Griifin Lucena’s passion for each other 
spring, my good friend? There is a kind of torrid heat about you two 
that: ee 

‘Well, I will find another simile for you—a hundred, if you like.’’ 
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Spencer laughed gently as he spoke: ‘‘ Love is the sun of life that turns all 
that it touches to beauty—the bit of broken glass in the gutter into a flashing 
jewel, the empty straw husks into bars of gold, the white-washed attic into a 
palace chamber, men’s sorrowful and stormy pilgrimage on this earth into a 
long dream of paradise, the common round of life, the small daily task into 
something precious, into something full of wonder. You see that cup? She 
gave itme. What is it? A mere egg-shell bit of clay. For me it beams likea 
star, it speaks a thousand tongues, it speaks of her! A draught from it-——’’ 

Here Neuberg interrupted him ruthlessly, and harping back to the first 
part of his friend’s sentence : 

‘Oh, fatal simile !’’ cried he, between a laugh and a groan. ‘A bit of 
glass into a diamond, a brittle straw into gold! Oh, my friend, have | built 
with straw? Have you picked up a bit of glass ?”’ 

Spencer looked at him for a moment with a startled eye, but he broke 
again into his tolerant, amused laugh. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘‘let us call love by what name you will, it is yet the 
spark that divinises poor humanity, the motor spring of its best energies. It 
is love of his Creator that uplifts the saint ; it is love of his fellow-man that 
makes the philanthropist ; love for his country, the hero ; love of his people, the 
ruler. Butit is love between man and woman alone—that divine double sel fish- 
ness—that makes happiness, and it is happiness keeps the world from chaos.’’ 

‘*T never thought, either,’’ said Neuberg, ‘‘ that I should live to see you 
selfish. You had not a minute to spare from your happiness all these days. 
All the claims of the old friend could not drag you from the side of the new 
love. Oh, for God’s sake, be your own old self but for half an hour, and let 
us talk sense! Everything is going wrong, Michael. Eva is in danger ; that 
Sachs was there again to-day, and she and I have quarreled. She has for- 
bidden me her door. And I must be dumb’’—he struck his mouth fiercely 
—‘‘dumb, even to you!’’ 

Spencer deposited his pipe on the table, and seemed momentarily surprised 
to find it cold; then he came over to Neuberg and laid his hand upon his 
shoulder. His voice, expression, bearing, were all altered. 

‘* Believe me, Gustaf,’’ said he, ‘‘did I apprehend what you do, I would 
instantly take steps to interfere. You know what little store I set by that 
tinsel decoration, royal favor, but were it as precious to me as it is to most 
men I should not hesitate a moment. But you are wrong. Let Eva talk, 
let her play at recklessness ; at heart she is too sound, in temper she is too 
proud, her head is too clear—she will never fail. As for the King, I have 
had time to diagnose his character; in spite of many faults he is an honor- 
able man ; he has noble qualities. You are his friend as well as his servant ; 
he knows of your love for Eva. Need I say more?”’ 

Neuberg lifted upon him a dull and hopeless eye. 

‘No, you need say no more,’ he answered, in a tone of muffled resent- 
ment. He stood up as he spoke, stiffened himself, buckled on his sword, 
then suddenly turned upon Spencer with another gust of passion : 

‘Well, shall I tell you,’’ said he, ‘‘ what love is? It is part of the curse 
of our fallen race ; it is the bait put into the hands of the devil who, we are 
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taught, roams the earth unseen to trap us into fury and madness, into crime 
and despair. It is the Dead Sea fruit, fair to the eyes, ashes on the lips. It is 
the mother of jealousy and envy and dissension, of treachery, hypocrisy, 
hatred, murder!’ His voice, always harsh in excitement, grew more and 
more rasping as he spat each bitter word louder and louder at his friend. 
“‘Love—it is what kindles the flames of hell in our souls and. keeps the 
place warm for us below. It has made my sweet Eva a tortured, reckless 
woman; it makes you, you, a foolish, self-absorbed, unfeeling man. It 
makes—it makes Rochester there an insufferable popinjay. It is making me— 
what I am to-night !”’ 

He stamped his foot, seized his cap and dashed out of the room, slamming 
the door behind him. The clank of his spurs rang into the silence of the 
house and rose again in fury up to the open window from the street below, 


to die away into the night. (Tw be conetnued.) 


A PRELUDE. 


By MArtTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS, 


CARLET, scarlet, thready scarlet, 
S Leaping, living as a flame, 
Hear the trumpets singing, snarling, 
Swelling all in wild acclaim ! 
Strength and conquest, mighty daring— 
Blare they ever, evermore, 
Rising, falling, fainting, dying, 
Red as field with battle o’er. 


Purple, sombre, dull and thunderous 
As the storm clouds leaden lower, 
Hear the mad drums roar and grumble, 
In their beat the heart of power. 
“Rally all!’ the snare drum calleth ; 
Growls the booming bass, ‘‘ Stand fast !”’ 
Low or loud, they time the world-march, 
Beating first and beating last. 


Thin and yellow, thin and yellow, 
Hear—oh, hear the shrilling fife! 
Shrilling to the heart of silence, 
Cruel-keen as two-edged knife ; 
Undervoiced by lurid jangle— 
Hark ! the cymbals clash and clang! 
In the dim void days unwritten 
Even so the wild notes rang. 


Black as life when hope hath perished, 

Bellow bull-mouthed minute guns ; 
Fame bewails her to the nations 

For her dead, yet deathless sons. 
Thready scarlet, leaden purple, 

Yellow fife and bull-mouthed bray— 
Ye have joined in stormy prelude 

To the peace that shines to-day. 


9/TXIS a far cry from the cave-dweller, with his weapons of chipped stone, to 
this day of the thirteen-inch shell, the dynamite gun and the Krag- 
Jorgensen rifle ; yet, wide apart as these points stand in time and in 
development, the path of improvement is not difficult to trace. 

There came a time in the unwritten history of primitive man when neces- 
sity prompted the invention of weapons. From that day to this invention 
and improvement in materials, shapes, sizes and manner of using have 
marched steadily down the ages. The story of the gun is the natural sequence 
of ideas between the first missile cast by prehistoric arm and the projectile of 
half a ton’s weight, thrown with great accuracy and almost incredible force, 
and at the cost of a knight’s ransom. The future is so much a blank to us 
that there is always present a feeling of having reached the top; but the 
ingenuity of man is like a river—the seemingly insurmountable barrier serves 
only to turn it in some new direction, and shortly we must look to see our 
wonderful thirteen-incher put away on the back number shelf, where now 
peacefully repose the Long-Tom and Parrott gun of yesterday. We have indeed 
accomplished much, and can kill with greater rapidity, and perhaps more 
humanely, than formerly, but the possibilities of the future in this marvelous 
age of inventions cause a catch of the breath. Whither are we hurrying? 

Somewhere back in the dawn of nations, in the beginning of peoples, in 
what, for want of a more definite term, we are pleased to call the Quaternary 
period, man lived in the dense jungle of what is now Europe, surrounded by 
wild beasts of kinds and of a size and ferocity now unknown. — Proof of this 
fact, and also that he warred agaipst these beasts with some success, is found 
in the evident antiquity of some of the weapons found, as well as in the bones 
of these animals noted in the vicinity of the latter, some indeed with the 
primitive ax, arrow or spear head still penetrating the bone. 

The arts of war must have preceded those of peace, for at this time man 


had not yet thought to build himself a house; his home was a cave. Sur- 
il 
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rounded, then, by the dangers incidental to exist- 
ence in those days, man sometime discovered the 
art of chipping stone into desired shapes by striking 
with another stone in such a manner as to flake off 
small scales. Thus the ax, spear and arrow head 
were evolved. Next, in the course of time certain 
stones, as the flint, chalcedony, serpentine and ob- 
sidian, weré found to work most readily, and 

these again when freshly quarried. Finally, 

to obtain the finest possible points and edges, 

it was found best to polish these weapons by 
rubbing against an- 
other stone. To pro- 
vide handles of wood 
for them, and to make 
them fast thereto, was 
no hard matter. Thus 
man formed his weap- 
ons in the age of stone. 
There came a time— 

a vague, indefinite 
point in the mark of 
pre-historic days — 
when man began to 
hammer’ metal into 
shapes. For long the 
stone weapon held its 
Aown with the bronze, /, 
but the advantage was | 


UCN 


rf 
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all with the metal ;\ WT sy 
the stone had to go, $ j 
and went. This grad- SJ 


ual change probably TR : K 
spread from east to 
west, as has always 
been the rule in the GY 
improvement of peo- Q 
ples. In Egypt, in roman aRMs AND ARMOR, 
the glorious and cruel Drawn by Geo. W. Bardwell. 
reign of Rameses the Great, alias Sesostris, oppres- 
sor of the Israelites in the fourteenth century 
bn. ¢., the Egyptians were skillful in the working 
of metals, and their weapons were invariably of 
bronze. The arms and military equipment of the 
Heyptian soldier of Moses’s day are portrayed to 
GREEK ARMS OF THE HEROIC PERIOD. Minutest details on those walls and monuments 
Drawn by Geo. W. Bardwell. erected in his own honor by the greatest of all 
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the Pharaohs. The largest of the many war pictures which cover the walls 
of the temple of Ipsamboul shows Rameses in a very one-sided battle with the 
people of Sheth, in which the latter are, apparently for the greater glory of 
Pharaoh, allowing themselves to be killed. The foot soldier of Upper Egypt 
is dressed in quilted linen for defense of the body, has no helmet, and is armed 
with the long lance. He also carries a large shield with an eyehole near the 
top. So here is the lance, already apparently long in use ; it is, perhaps, the 
oldest fashioned weapon in the world, and by virtue of constant and uninter- 
rupted use to the present day, the most prominent in history. The troops of 
Lower Egypt have round shields with bosses of brass, wear helmets, and carry 
the double-edged sword. The infantry in solid square march to the attack 
flanked by the chariots, which contain each three men—the archer, the spear- 
man and the driver ; a most complete war outfit, and a long step in advance 
of the stone age. 
The use of 
metals has made 
some changes, . 
but observe the 
spear, the arrow 
and the ax do 
not vary in the 
bronze age ma- 
terially from 
the stone prod- 
uct, nor will 
they; the shapes 
are final. The 
sword could 
not be produced 
in stone, owing 
to the fragile 
quality of that 
material, but in 
Egypt we find 
this weapon per- 
fected in bronze, 
and combining 
the attributes of 
both spear and 
ax for thrusting 
or cutting. In 
one of the cha- 
riots, of light 
and graceful de- 
sign, stands Ra- 
meses, driving 


: TYPES OF ROMAN CATAPULTS, OR ‘‘ SIEGE GUNS.”’ 
furiously and Drawn by Geo. W. Bardwell. 
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discharging arrows. His long tunic of woven stuff 
\ seems to be covered with metal disks ; this people 
evidently had coats of mail. 

The ancient peoples of Babylon and Nineveh 
have also left on their monuments ample testi- 
mony as to the completeness of their military 
equipment. The bronze weapons of the Assyrians 
were in no way inferior to those of the Egyptians. 
Moreover, they are known as the originators of 
those huge engines of war, the ancient artillery 
of nations, the balista, the catapult and the bat- 
tering-ram, and some types of these engines indeed 
figure in their sculptures. . Their chariots much 
resembled those of Egypt, but were heavier and 
stronger, as suited the rougher country over which 
they were used. The body of the Assyrian soldier 
was protected by a long tunic of buff or 
leather, a corselet of small plates of metal, 
sewed to skins or woven material, and greaves 
or leggings. They used the lance, 


sword, sling and bow. <A proud 
and warlike race this, and a cruel 
one, as their sculptures show, but 


dispersed and vanished utterly from 
the earth many centuries ago, and 
even the site of their ancient capital 
until recently unknown. 
P The heroic Greeks, as Homer 
4) describes them dressed and ac- 
sui coutred in the fashion of his 
day, about a thousand years 
B.c., fought with weapons of 
bronze. The men-at- 
arms were the lord- 
lings of the land ; the 
soldiers of the lower 
: social scale were little 
depended upon. Their place 
in the fight was in the rear, 
whence they shot arrows and 
hurled stones at the enemy 
over the heads of their 
knights. It is interesting 
to note that the tips of their 
arrows were of iron, show- 
TYPES OF EARLY CANNON. ing that they knew how to 
Drawn by Geo, W. Bardwell. work the metal; but the 
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long, broad, sharp head of the lance, the 
immense shield, so fatiguing to carry, the 
sword and the javelin-head, were all of 
bronze, or cf some mixture of metals in 
which iron held no part. For symmetry 
and beauty of ornamentation their arms 
have never been equalled. The casque, 
surmounted by a crest of varying shapes, 
defended the head ; 
back and_ breast 
plates of hammered 
bronze protected the 
torse, and greaves 
of some pewter-like 
metal the lower 
legs. They fought 
with the sword, lance and 
shield. The lance was the 
favorite weapon, and was used 
either for thrusting or casting. 
Their chariots in the battle 
seem to have been chiefly use- 
ful for going swiftly from place 
to place, most of the 
fighting being done 
on foot. 

The Greeks of the 
historic period, and ‘ 
their Persian con- TAMERLANE—1336 To 1405. 
temporaries, while From a Statuette by M. Gerome. 
they used weapons of both bronze and iron, may be classed as belonging ‘to 
the iron age, for the supremacy of the harder metal was early established. 
The military formation known as the phalanx belongs to this period. The 
phalanx played an important part in the wars of the Greeks, formed the 
backbone of Alexander’s army, and was afterward adopted by the Romans, 
and later wisely discarded for the legion formation. Compactness and cohesion 
were the principles of the phalanx. In its earliest condition it numbered but 
a few hundreds ; at the time of the Persian wars 5,000 soldiers were included in 
it, and at the time of the wars with the Romans the number had expanded to 
16,000. Nevertheless, the character and tactics of the phalanx remained un- 
changed throughout. The hoplites, or men-at-arms, were formed sixteen 
deep ; those in the same rank stood shoulder to’ shoulder, helmets touching, 
shields overlapping. The spear, twenty-four feet in length, extended sixteen 
feet in advance of the front rank ; those of the second rank, three feet behind, 
projected in advance of the front rank thirteen feet, and the third, fourth and 
fifth, respectively, ten, seven and four feet. It was a compact, intelligent 
body ; immovable, irresistible to any force known at that day. The front of 
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a phalanx presented a solid mass of men, with a wall 
of shields bristling with spears. The hoplite carried, 
besides his spear and shield, a sword, wore a leathern 
tunic, a helmet on his head and greayes on the lower 
legs. 

The Roman legion was formed to obviate the diffi- 
culties of maneuvering caused by the size and com- 
pactness of the phalanx. While the latter was in- 
vincible when the ground could be favorably chosen, 
and no sudden changes in the plan of battle had to be 
made, the superiority of the legion lay in its 
suppleness and adaptability to every circum- 
stance. In the time of Polybius, who tells us 
so much about the Romans of the second cen- 
tury B. c., at which time he wrote, the legion was di- 
vided into thirty maniples, and each maniple into 
{ two centuries or hundreds, these centuries being led 
$ by a centurion, so that there were sixty of these 
officers to a legion. Besides the legionaries, 
the army was composed of the cavalry and 
velites, or skirmishers, foot soldiers 
lightly armed. The legionaries were 
placed three feet apart, so as to 
have sufficient room to use their weapons, 
or to make a change of face or formation. 
The horsemen were spaced five feet apart. 
A cohort was formed by the juncture of a 
maniple of each of the three kinds of 
troops. 

Of the arms of the Roman soldier, the 
pilum, or spear, takes precedence, for it 
was with this arm that they conquered 
the world. It had various forms at va- 
rious periods, but in general it may be 
said to have consisted of a large iron 
head or blade, sometimes barbed, this be- 
ing carried by a socket of some twenty 
inches, which received the haft. It had 
many uses. It could be hurled, thrust, 
or held at charge, being some five or six 
feet in length. Its use necessitated con- 
stant and careful drill. In battle it was 

a =: often cast against the shield of an enemy, 
bettas ares peas on Which it would pierce, and, bending with 

CRoss-now, BOLTS, AND AN its own weight, drag along the ground, 

EARLY MUSKET AND rendering the shield useless. The legion- SWORP AND WIHEEL- 


CULVERIN. . 4 . LOCK PISTOL COM- 
Drawn by Geo. W. Bardwet, aries were further armed with the Iberian BINED. 
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TOURNAMENT IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
Drain by Geo. W. Bardwell. 
or Spanish sword, wore a helmet surmounted by a plume of red or black 
feathers, a coat of mail or breastplate of bronze, and carried a good sized shield. 
The velites were armed with sword, buckler and several javelins. The latter 


TILTING IN THE MARKET-PLACE OF MEDIZ.VAL NUREMBERG, 


Drawn by Geo. W. Bardwell, from Costumes and Armor in the Germanic Museum, Nuremberg. 
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were skillfully tapered in the handle, so that 
at the first stroke they warped and were 
rendered useless to the enemy. The cavalry 
‘were armed with the lance. In formation 
of battle the horsemen flanked the legion- 
aries, and the velites pressed through the 
ranks of fhe latter to open the battle. 

To the Romans nothing came amiss. They 
borrowed their ideas, as they did their reli- 
gions, from all peoples. No appliance of 
war. known to the more ancient nations re- 
mained a secret to them. Finding the sol- 
diers of Hannibal armed with the Tberian 
sword, a longer and more serviceable weap- 
on than their own, that style of sword was 
adopted and their legions armed with it. 
Those titanic engines of war which origin- 
ated with the Assyrians—the catapult, ba- 
lista, and lelier or battering-ram—were the 
artillery commonly used by the Romans in 
the siege of fortified places. The terebra, 
a spear-headed ram, was suspended under 
and protected by a pent-house, which moved 
on wheels. The roof and sides of the ma- 
chine, except: the back, which was generally . 

ARMOR OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Open, were covered with hides, to preserve 
Drelin by Gas, W_ Baninell,frdey treet the operators from the storm of stones, 
: arrows, darts and fiery missiles which, as the 
machine approached the wall, were rained down upon it from the ramparts 
above. By some mechanism, the precise nature of which is in doubt, the giant 
spear was used to powder and remove a stone from the face of the wall. The 
terebra was then withdrawn and a battering-ram brought up, which, now that 
the first stone was removed, could form a breach by loosening the adjoining 
stones. The catapult was an engine, similarly protected, used to discharge huge 
iron-headed darts or fiery arrows. These machines were usually made of the 
trunk of a tree, roughly fashioned and bent with ropes and pulleys, so that 
when released it sprung back with great force, striking and discharging the 
missile placed in its course. Another method was to fasten the beam or 
tree toa heavy weight, sometimes a strong box filled with stones, the affair 
being pivoted at such a point that the beam, being hauled down, when re- 
leased would rise with the force of the descending weight at its lower end. 
The balista, a contrivance for throwing stones, bolts and other heavy missiles, 
was built on this same plan, but having a bucket or sling to hold the 
projectile. 

These machines formed likewise the artillery of the Middle Ages, although, 
after the invention of the cross-bow, the catapult gave place to the newer 
weapon, probably because of the greater accuracy obtainable and for the ad- 
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ditional reason that the strength of the bow could be proportioned to the 
size of the missile it was desired to discharge. This artillery occupied the 
place on the field or on rampart which was later usurped by the cannon. It 
cannot be justly said, however, that they foreran or had anything in common 
with the latter or played any part in the development of the modern gun. 

The horse seems to have been the only animal used by the Romans as a 
military adjunct in their wars, but Hannibal, when he started on his aston- 
ishing march across the Pyrenees, the Rhone and the Alps, took with him 
fifty-eight elephants. These docile beasts were each equipped with a small 
fortress capable of containing a number of men, this fort being fastened to the 
backs of the animals by a ponderous harness of leather and chains. From 
the vantage of this height the Carthagenian and Iberian warriors hurled the 
spear and plied the bow. 

The Gauls, at the time of Cesar’s conquest, had begun to adopt arms of 
iron in place of bronze, and their equipment was sufficiently complete in view 
of their unsettled manner of living and methods of fighting. From numerous 
sources we get a clear idea of their arms, and as these differed considerably 
from the Roman, and may be said to have had some influence on the later 
arms of Europe in the Middle Ages, it may be well to see how they appeared. 
Huge swords hung at their right sides by 
chains of iron or brass; at the left side 
was attached a small dagger. They had 
heavy javelins for throwing. Helmets of 
bronze protected the head, and a cuirass 
of the same metal the body. They car- 
ried small shields, round or oblong, 
strengthened with brass. Their 
chariots were drawn by two horses,  * 
and carried each a driver and a % 
warrior. 

There was a time, from Cwsar’s 
conquest of Gaul and Britain till 
the awakening of Europe at the 
beginning of the Middle Ages, when 
people ceased to invent. They made 
no improvements in weapons or in 
utensils ; it was an age of bloody 
wars, intellectual darkness and _re- 
trogression. And this serves to em- 
phasize a truth which is brought to 
notice at other points of history, 
namely, that perfected weapons are as essential to 
the progress and prosperity of a people as are any 
of the more peaceful attributes. The discovery 
of gunpowder prepared the way for the printing 
press and the education of the masses, while our ARMoR oF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
enormously destructive weapons of to-day tend to ?”jen,by Geo W. Bardwell, from Armor 


in the Artillery Museu, Munich. 
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EQUIPMENTS OF DRAGOONS, CUIRAS-~ 
SIERS, UHLANS AND LANCERS, 


make wars less frequent and of shorter 
duration. Of the weapons of the Franks 
there is little record. They seem to have 
been the sword, the iron dart or javelin, 
used something after the fashion of the 
Roman pilum, and the battleax. The 
latter weapon continued in general use during the 
Middle Ages, and until the establishment of gun- 
powder as the principal munition of war. 

Another weapon of this time was the scramasax, 
a small broadsword, or, more properly, a large knife 
having two channels in each face, and these channels 
it was customary to fill with poison. It was character- 
istic of those dark and bloody centuries that a weapon 
whose deadly qualities were augmented by the intro- 
duction of poison should come into general use, for it 
was common to all Northern Europe. Of the weapons 
of Charlemagne’s time it is impossible to gain more 
than the merest scraps of intelligence, nor is such a 
knowledge at all essential to the story of the develop- 
ment of arms, for it was a period when the old styles 
were degenerating, while no effort was being made 
toward their improvement in any new direction. 

The profession of arms at the beginning of the Mid- 
dle Ages had come to be consid- 
ered the only one, with the eXx- prawn by Alphonse de Neuvilte. 


$ 4 g By permission of the * Art 
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ical, open to the gentry. In those days of almost 
constant war the church was, indeed, the saving 
leaven, for learning was at first left almost entirely 
to the monks ; fighting and the accumulation of 
EARLY SPANISH FLINT-LOCK. — Jand and riches thereby claimed the knight’s 
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whole thought. The church it,was which 
inaugurated the age of chivalry, and turned 
knightly arms to new and better uses. The 
, _ poorer classes—the toilers and producers— 
A HIGHLANDER’S FLINT-LOCK . . . 
PISTOIs were little considered in the quarrels. of 
princes, barons or knights, nor were they 
looked to for any organized support, but must follow their lords to battle, 
nevertheless, armed each as he could best afford. On the other hand, 
the knight, being of gentle birth, was trained from youth up in the 
proficiency of arms. It was, indeed, the age of romance and of chiv- 
alry, but the knight and the noble only might be romantic and chivalrous ; 
the peasant had no place in such an atmosphere. In our day the warrior and 
poet are apt to be considered as having, besides 
the usual commendable sentiments of patriot- 
ism, but little in common. But observe the 
knight of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies sighing and singing to the chords and 
arpeggios of his ten-stringed 
harp a song dedicated to the 
incomparable charms of his 
lady, and = anon_ splintering 
lances and dealing shrewd 
strokes in her honor at the 
joust or tourney. Or see him, 
at the call of his prince or the 
church, riding the breadth of 
Europe to the Holy Land, 
suffering many things, perhaps 
to die in a strange land _ be- 
neath the pitiless rays of a 
torrid sun. 

In four years of college our 
young men are expected to 
gain more than a smattering of 
several branches of knowledge, 
with perhaps some. skill in 
athletics as well, but seven 
years of hard work did not 
invariably gain the young man 
of the Middle Ages the coveted 
degree of knighthood. In 
courtly matters his education 
commenced at the receptive — 
age of seven, when he was ap- 3, See 
prenticed as page tosome noble ~S-SS= eo? 
or knight. In the following ae 
years, if he kept his eyes and BEGINNING OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 
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ears open, -he would 
learn something of 
the rules of cour- “a Shee = 
tesy, verse- - oF : - = 


FLINT-LOCK FOWLING PIECE. 


making, singing and playing on the harp or fiddle. At 
fourteen this changed, and the era of hardening, toughen 
ing work began. Early and late he must now ride, bear armor, exercise at 
the pels with the sword and shield, and learn how to bear himself as a knight 
should, whether in or out of the saddle. At twenty-one, if the critical eyes 
of his elders found him fitted for knighthood, or if he had performed some 
deed of arms, the title of knight was conferred by his king or lord on some fit- 
ting occasion. Under the moon, beside the arms which were to be his on the 
morrow, he watched and praved throughout the night. In the morning he 
was bathed, dressed, accoutred, and finally, having sworn to fear God, serve 
his king, uphold the rights of the widow and orphan, besides many other 
things, received the accolade and became knight. 

Twice during the Middle Ages, once in the twelfth and once in the fourteenth 
century, forces of infantry were recruited from the most lawless and criminal 
element of the people. The result was disastrous in both cases, for while 
these troops did indeed fight with desperate courage, they could be depended 
upon to serve only the highest bidder, and frequently changed sides. The 
crimes and excesses they committed in the unfortunate countries through 
which they passed were horrible. The arms of the knightly soldier in the 
time of William the Norman are admirably detailed in that woven record 
of the Battle of Hastings found at Bayeux during the last century. The 
opposing forces of the English and Normans are similarly equipped, the 
weapons of offense being the lance, sword, mace, ax, and bow and arrow. 
The mace comes into prominence at this point in history, continues in use 
throughout the Crusades and, with modifications, until the sixteenth century. 
At the time of Hastings, in 1066, it was simply a knotty club, hardened, 
perhaps, by some process of fire, or having an iron head, with spikes. The 
bow, though it took a somewhat prominent part in the battle, had not yet 
come to be regarded as the useful weapon it later became, and the javelin 
was more in use. The lance at this time was long, slender, iron-headed and 
sometimes barbed ; it was used for charging, for throwing or for thrusting. 
The sword is represented as large and broad, and apparently double-edged. 

< The head-pieces are pecu- 
SI as liar, being conical in shape 
Som and having a neck-guard 
in the back and a nasal 
or nose-guard before. 
A shirt or coat-of-mail, 
narrow, close - fitting, 
short-sleeved, and long 
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enough to partially protect the legs, was the body defense, and the shield was 
either round and convex or shaped like a kite, round at the top and coming to 
a point at the bottom. The ‘‘ hauberk,’”’ or shirt-of-mail, remained for two 
centuries after this the prevailing type of body armor. The cuirass of the 
Romans, the Gauls and the Franks, as well as the breast and back plates, had 
long been abandoned. 

A century after Hastings the hauberk had been superseded by a long tunic, 
reaching nearly to the knees, sometimes, as formerly, of woven stuffs, with 
plates or rings of metal fastened to the surface, and sometimes of interwoven 
rings, these latter single or double and rarely triple. A hood or coif of similar 
manufacture covered the head or hung about the neck. Over the hood and 
head was worn a close-fitting iron helm ; gauntlets were worn on the hands, 
and leggings of mail defended the lower extremities. Later, owing to the use 
of the heavy lance in battle, it was found necessary to more completely guard 
the head, the most effectual target for the lance, so the helm was made 
bigger, cylindrical, and long enough to let the weight rest on the shoulders, 
where it was securely fastened. Two plates of iron, in the form of a cross, 
reinforced the front, which was pierced by two horizontal slits opposite the 
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eyes. The Crusaders equipped in this fashion fought at a great disadvantage 
against their lighter armed adversaries, and the weight and thickness of the 
armor, with the quilted under tunic, must have combined to render life under 
a tropical sun anything but pleasant. 

Still, heavy as it was, mail armor did not answer the purpose of defense 
from heavy blows for which it was intended, and so to it small plates of iron 
were added as additional protection to the elbows and knees, and_ later 
shoulder-guards were worn. The mail leg-pieces were next reinforced by 
similar pieces of armor. The result of the accumulated weight of the several 
heavy parts of his armor, was that whenever the knight was unhorsed or fell 
to the ground it was with the greatest difficulty that he could regain his feet, 
and, if no helping arm were near, he was apt to be at the mercy of the 
meanest enemy or of the horse’s hoofs. 

The friendly encounters which took place at the joust and tournament, 
before the assembled court, were no less earnest and scarcely less deadly than 
those of the field of battle. If a knight were killed in one of these encounters, 
and this often occurred, no stronger feeling than that of regret was aroused. 
To the victor belonged the vanquished knight’s horse and armor. The lance 
at this time had become much heavier, and was used only in rest—that is to 
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say, in position for charging, beneath the right arm. The bascinet was a 
great improvement over the enormous helm, being much lighter and conform- 
ing closely to the shape of the head, the helm still being used sometimes in 
battle. Later, to the front of the bascinet, was fitted a movable visor pierced 
for sight and air. During the fourteenth century, and early fifteenth, it is 
interesting to note the further modification of chain-mail armor, first by the 
reinforcement of the upper and lower arm-guards and leg-pieces, and soon by 
the substitution of complete plate armor for the woven chain mail. 

These were, also, the palmy days of the bow. Weapon alike of ancient 
peoples and those of Medizeval times, it became in the fourteenth century an 
important factor in the decision of battles. With it, and the cross-bow, rose 
out of obscurity that despised arm of the military force, the infantry. The 
bow was of yew, about five feet in length, or the exact distance between the 
ends of the middle fingers of the archer with the arms outstretched. The 
usual range was two hundred and forty yards, and the English archer could at 
this range shoot twelve shafts in a minute, and hit a mark the size of a man 
with every one. That would be considered not bad shooting for one of our 
infantrymen, with a modern breech-loading rifle. So deadly were the volleys 
of arrows which met the charges of the knights that it was found necessary to 
protect the horse, as well as the master, with armor. <A further protection 
against the arrow was the parise, or maulet, a square, movable defense of 
wood, which, when its lower end rested on the ground, was large enough to 
shelter the page or squire and his master. 

The cross-bow was another product of these stirring times, and became al- 
most equally obnoxious to the cavalry. These cross-bows were of three kinds, 
the deers-foot, the lever and the windlass, and varied in size, somewhat, accord- 
ing to the style. They were used to shoot bolts, small darts and pebbles. 

The armor of the knight in the fifteenth century, as he stood covered from 
head to foot in plates of steel, is a monument to the ingenuity of man in over- 
coming all obstacles. Not the steam engine, not the modern gun, shows 
greater cleverness and fertility of resource, than does this shell of metal in 
which, with every part protected, man ¢ould still move without restriction. 
The suit consisted of not less than twenty-two pieces ; these were the armet, 
or helm, the cuirass, covering the body, breast and back, the epauliers, or 
shoulder-guards, the brassarts, or arm-guards, coudieres, or elbow-guards, 
avant-bras, for the lower arms, fandes, or laces, thigh-guards, cuissarts, for the 
upper leg, genouilliers, or knee-pieces, greviers, for the lower legs, solarets, 
laminated foot armor, and gauntlets for the hands. From this period no 
further improvement was made in the armor, the ingenuity of the armorers 
turning rather toward richness of decoration. The spread of the use of gun- 
powder had, especially with the later and more rapid decline of defensive 
armor, much to do, though this result was one entirely unlooked for at the 
time when firearms first took their place amongst offensive weapons. 

The first signs of the decadence of armor were the enlargement of certain 
parts, as the swelling breast-plate, the lengthened solaret, running toa point, 
and the endeavor to make the shapes of the various parts conform to the fash- 
ions in dress of the day, giving a grotesque effect. The defenses for the legs 
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and feet were the first to be discarded, as the weight of the upper armor was 
increased to make it proof against firearms, and a growing sentiment on the 
part of the soldiers caused further modifications. Gustavus Adolphus 
(1612-1633), armed his soldiers with only the cuirass, for bodily defense, 
though elsewhere in Europe and in England the movement toward the disuse 
of armor was less rapid. Changes in the kinds of arms used were frequent, 
since the establishment of the infantry as a regular part of the army. Several 
styles of head covering came and went ; amongst these, the most prominent 
were the morion and the burgonet. These infantrymen of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries were armed with the arquebus, the musquet, the pike, 
partisan and halberd. The sword, likewise, had suffered many changes. 
From the wide, long, heavy blade of the Crusaders, with its straight, simple 
hilt and guard, it had become, in the time of Louis XV., the graceful rapier, 
a weapon used only for thrusting, The pike, partisan and halberd were com- 
mon to all Europe, and were various combinations of the principles of the 
spear and the ax. They were terrible weapons in the hands of the foot 
soldiers, and most effective against cavalry charges. 

At the time when the cannon first came into use in Europe, it was con- 
sidered so unimportant an acquisition to the arms of war that it excited but 
little comment, and it is hard to obtain much information about the earliest 
form of it. The Chinese had invented gunpowder as early or earlier than the 
first Crusade, and the Arabs had taken the more important step of using this 
explosive mixture of sulphur, saltpeter and charcoal for discharging protectiles, 
but there is no mention of the cannon until, in 1338, there is record of one 
being used at Cambray. These first cannon discharged leaden balls of about 
three pounds weight, or darts, and were of hammered iron, the tube being 
further strengthened by rings of the same metal. They were breach-loaders, 
the tube being open at both ends, the charge of powder, with the projectile, 
being placed in a separate chamber, open in front, which was placed in 
position behind the barrel, within a sort of case, which enclosed the breach, 
and made tight by means of wedges. It was fired through a touch- 
hole, and was mounted on a block of wood. Considerably larger cannon 
speedily followed these first smal] ones, and toward the close of the fourteenth 
century the great bombards, throwing balls of stone weighing two hundred 
pounds, were in existence. Several smaller kinds had likewise been produced, 
all alike of little use owing to the poor quality of the powder and a lack of 
knowledge of the principles which govern the construction of the cannon. 
These guns scem to have been chiefly dangerous to those behind the breach, 
for they frequently burst, killing the gunners, and the big stone balls broke 
and powdered against the ramparts, while the smaller ones, not fitting the 
calibre, flew wild. They were, in fact, not so dangerous as the arbalast and 
balista, which they were intended to supplant, and it is small wonder that the 
present importance of the cannon in war was not foreseen. The charging of 
the piece was tedious, and the firing of it by means of a red-hot wire, which 
was the method at first, extremely dangerous in consequence of the frequent 
bursting. Trains of powder were laid, as a precaution against the frequent 
accidents, and the cannon were fired in this manner. 
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The succeeding century saw many improvements. Bronze cannon were 
cast and found to be superior to the iron ones ; a gun-carriage was invented, 
simplifying transportation ; wedges of wood were used for elevating or de- 
pressing the gun, and about the middle of the century the first iron cannon- 
balls were cast. The improvement in gunpowder had kept pace with that of the 
cannon. In the sixteenth century the French artillery consisted of the 
‘annon, throwing a projectile of about thirty-four pounds weight; three 
sizes of culverins, throwing shot weighing respectively fifteen pounds four 
ounces, seven pounds two ounces and two pounds ; the falcon and falconet, 
with balls of one pound one ounce and fourteen ounces respectively. The 
mortar was likewise a product of this century, as was the howitzer. From 
this time down to the present century the changes were continuous, but in 
the nature of improvements on existing styles rather than in the introduction 
of new ones. The greatest military innovation in modern times is undoubt- 
edly the rifled cannon, the product of the present century, as are also the 
improved breach-loading apparatus and quick and rapid-firing guns. The 
hand gun and pistol, in many shapes, followed closely the improvement of 
the cannon, the former passing through the several forms of the arquebes, the 
wheel-lock, the petronel, the match-lock, the flint-lock, percussion-lock and, 
lastly, the breach-loader. 

To gain something of an idea of the advance made since the introduction of 
gunpowder, it might be well to contrast the old bombard of the fourteenth 
century, and its feebleness and bursting propensities, with our forty-foot 
guns of to-day, throwing 1,100-pound projectiles a distance of fifteen miles, 
or the smaller culverin of the same century with the Mauser or Krag-Jérgensen 
breach-loading rifle. Yet, some of the weapons of the stone and bronze ages 
we still retain. The lance remains a somewhat important factor in the arm- 
ing of mounted troops, and the sword is universally used. The ax has been 
relegated to the more peaceful paths of life. Gunpowder, becoming a force in 
the hands of the common people, rendered them formidable and opened the 
way for many reforms and concessions. The improvement of arms and the 
advance of civilization have run a parallel course. What the twentieth century 
may bring forth—whether we are approaching a series of wars which will be 
made more terrible by the devastating powers of modern weapons, or whether 
these very perfections in destructive instruments may be the compelling factor 
toward universal peace and international arbitration—it is too soon to predict. 
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LOVE AND DOLLARS. 


By E. Louise LippEtt. 


HY don’t you marry Celia?” sug- 
gested Mrs. Harding. 
a8 ‘*Really !’ exclaimed Professor 


Baldwin, ‘‘I regard that as a most 
extraordinary proposition.’’ 

‘* Nothing so very extraordinary about 
it,’’ retorted the lady, ‘‘ seeing that you’re 
intending to get married oe 

‘*But, my dear woman,’’ interrupted 
the gentleman, nervously, ‘I am not pre- 
pared to say that I entertain any such 
intentions.”’ 

‘““Well, then, if you’ll excuse me for 
saying so, I think it’s time you did,”’ 
rejoined Mrs. Harding, with emphasis. 
‘Why, haven’t you just been telling me that, 
if you don’t marry within the next six months, 
%, you will forfeit the property your uncle left 
you ten years ago, on condition of your taking 
a wife before your fortieth birthday ?” 

_ ‘True, I told you so,’’ replied the professor, 
SSE: with a sigh; ‘‘I thought it my duty to let 

, you know that I would probably be obliged 
to give up the suite of rooms I have so long occupied in your house.’’ 

‘‘What nonsense !’’ said she, impatiently. ‘‘ You don’t mean to sit down 
and let that money slip through your fingers, do you?” 

‘*T—T don’t know, really,’’ replied the professor, gloomily. 

‘You've been with me ten years,’’ continued Mrs. Harding, ‘‘so I take 
the liberty of speaking plainly ; and what I want to say is this: I think 
you'll find it very inconvenient getting along without that money. You're 
used to having things pretty much as you want ’em.”’ 

From his seat in the shady arbor at the end of the back yard, the professor 
looked out over the flower beds on one side and the vegetable garden on the 
other, and the bit of grass-plot between them. He noted the butterflies 
hovering over the blossoms, and the birds fluttering in the tall lilac bushes. 
Then he gazed upward to his little study on the second floor, where an ad- 
venturous honeysuckle was forcing its way through the open window, and 
the muslin curtain was swaying gently to and fro in the morning breeze. He 
felt a tightening of the heart-strings at the thought of cutting loose from 
these homelike surroundings. But the alternative! He shook his head and 
sighed. 


” 
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The practical little mistress of the select boarding-house surveyed her 
favorite guest impatiently. 

“Td like to know what you’ve got against Celia,’’ she said ; ‘‘ain’t she 
good-looking, and bright enough ?”’ 

‘““Certainly,’’ declared the professor. 

“And sweet-tempered ?” 

“* Yes—thatis, I should imagine so,’’ replied the conscientious professor. 

‘“Well, I say she is sweet-tempered, and I ought to know,” said Mrs. 
Harding, with asperity, ‘‘seeing I’m her own aunt.”’ 

‘‘T assure you,’’ the professor hastened to say, ‘‘I have no objection 
whatever to your niece, but the fact is—-I—I—don’t feel at all acquainted 
with her.”’ 

“Why, you've known Celia going on ten years !’’ exclaimed the aunt, in 
genuine surprise. 

‘That is undoubtedly true, in a sense,’’ said the professor, after reflection. 
**But you must remember that she was a mere child when I came here, and 
she has been off at boarding-school since ; so e 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t matter,’’ interposed the practical aunt. ‘‘ Time 
enough to get acquainted in six months, I should say.”’ 

‘* Besides,’’ continued the professor, ‘‘ I haven’t the slightest reason to 
suppose that Miss Celia would be at all likely to consider me in the light of 
a possible suitor.”’ 

‘“H’m !? said Mrs. Harding, ‘‘I ain’t saying that Celia’s in love with you, 
but, if I was a man, I would run the risk of suiting any woman I cared 
about.’’ 

‘“But I wouldn’t want her to care too much, you know,’’ protested the 
professor, ‘‘ seeing that this would be simply a marriage of convenience, and 
T have passed the sentimental age.”’ 

‘¢Oh, I guess you needn’t worry about that,’’ said the aunt, dryly. ‘‘Celia 
isn’t sentimental, either. To tell the truth, she just aggravates me by her 
offishness toward the beause. She don’t seem to realize that I can’t go on 
supporting her forever, and that she ought to think about getting settled 
down.”’ 

“Celia is young yet,’’ remarked the professor, 

Yes, but she won't be always,’’ replied Mrs. Harding. ‘‘ Why, I was 
married long before I was her age, and | didn’t have half her chances, either,’’ 
and the little woman sighed—whether for the opportunities that ‘‘ might have 
been,”’ or at the remembrance of the late lamented Mr. H., the professor was 
unable to determine. 

‘*Yos,’? the lady resumed, after brief cogitation, ‘‘you ought to marry, 
anyway, money or no money. You'd find it so much more comfortable to 
have a wife to look after you—keep your books and papers in order.”’ 

The professor looked dubious and appeared to be on the point of protesting. 

‘Sew on your buttons and darn your stockings,’’ the wily matchmaker 
hastened to add ; ‘‘ Celia’s real handy at mending.”’ 

The professor's face brightened. ‘‘ It certainly would be conyenient,’’ he 
admitted ; ‘Sand then, as yousay, it would be exceedingly inconvenient to lose 
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the money. Such a ridiculous condition of my uncle’s,’’ he added ; ‘‘ he 
might have known that I wasn’t a marrying man.”’ ; 

* Well, I don’t know,”’ said the lady ; ‘‘for my part, I think he was about 
right. A man oughtn’t to be so selfish as to live alone, when there don’t 
begin to be enough men to go round, anyway.’’ 

‘“‘Really,”’ said the professor, in amazement, ‘I had no idea that you 
held such advanced ideas !’ 

‘*No more I do,’ returned the widow. ‘‘i ain’t a new woman, by any 
manner of means.”’ 

‘‘Nor a very old one, either,’’ said the professor, gallantly. 

“Well, I might be older,’’ returned she, with a conscious blush. 

Just then the kitchen door opened, and a girlish figure ran lightly down 
the steps leading to the garden, 

**There’s Celia, now,’’ said Mrs. Harding. ‘‘ You might’s well make a 
beginning at getting acquainted.’? So saying, she turned abruptly away, 
Jeaving the professor in a state of perturbation. In fact, it was with difficulty. 
that he mastered the inclination to beat a retreat. But he reflected) that 
would be an undignified as well as cowardly act, so he stood his ground—or 
remained seated, rather. The voung lady came slowly in his direction, 
stooping occasionally to pick off a withered blossom or a dried leaf from the 
plants that bordered the pathway. She was neatly attired in a light print 
morning gown that fitted her slim figure to perfection ; a pink sun-bonnet 


? 


shaded her fair face; her hands were protected by a pair of heavy gloves, 
and she was carrying a basket on her arm. 

It suddenly dawned on the absent-minded professor that Celia was exceed- 
ingly pretty. He wondered why he had never noticed it before. 

The girl nodded carelessly as she drew near. ‘‘ Nice morning, 
marked. <i 

‘‘Charming,’’ responded the gentleman, looking with approval at the rosy 
face, with its dancing dark eyes, above which the smoothly brushed hair was 
parted. The professor abhorred frizzes ; smooth hair was, in his opinion, 
an evidence of a serene disposition. 

** Don’t let me interrupt you,’’ said she; ‘‘T?ve got to pick currants for 
jelly.” 

“Oh, not at all!’ he replied, awkwardly. He wished he could think of 
something else to sav. He saw her glance at the book he held in his hand, 
a learned work on ‘‘ Bioplasmic Aflinities.’’ He had been deeply engrossed 
in its pages a half-hour ago. But he doubted if Miss Celia would feel at all 
interested in bioplasms. Indeed, he feared she would not take them 
seriously. So he slipped the volume out of sight, lest she should ask’ its 
title. 

In the meantime the young lady was stripping off great clusters of crimson 
fruit from the currant bushes. The professor watched her nimble fingers, 
while he racked his brain for an appropriate remark. But in vain! The 
more he thought, the more of a blank his mind became, apparently. Celia 
appeared to have forgotten his existence, and was gradually moving away 
from him in the performance of her task. 


> she re- 
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In his desperation, hardly realizing what he said, the professor blurted 
out: ‘‘ Miss Celia, do you like to sew on buttons ?”’ 

‘Goodness, no !’’ she exclaimed, with a merry laugh. ‘‘ I never sew one 
on if I can help it. I will tell you, in strict confidence, I actually pin the 
buttons on to my boots.’’ 

“Really !’ said the professor, in astonishment, a suspicion arising in his 
mind that the conversation between Mrs. Harding and himself had been 
overheard by the young lady. But she looked so profoundly innocent that 
he dismissed the idea as improbable. 

‘‘Shocking, isn’t it?’ she asked, mischievously. 

‘‘Surprising—rather—I should say,’’ he returned, seriously. ‘‘ Though, 
to be sure, I have found the pin a very useful implement in the dressing- 
room.” 

She laughed again. ‘‘It must be dreadful,’’ she remarked, ‘‘ for a man to 
be a slave to buttons.”’ 

‘¢Or pins,”’ he added, smiling. 

“And there’s mending, too,’’ she said, with a comical air. ‘‘I just 
detest it.’’ 

The professor managed to conceal his surprise at this announcement. ‘‘ ‘A 
stitch in time saves nine,’ ’’ he quoted. 

‘My version is better,” she retorted : ‘‘ A stitch in nine saves time.”’ 

The staid professor laughed outright. She certainly was a very amusing 
young woman. So amusing, in fact, that it seemed of little consequence that 
she declined to sew on buttons and detested mending. He really felt very 
sorry when the basket was heaped with fruit, and he was left alone with his 
Bioplasms. 

Pretty soon it began to be rumored among Mrs. Harding’s boarders that 
the learned and dignified Professor Baldwin was paying his addresses to their 
hostess’s pretty niece; though thé young woman herself appeared to be 
utterly unconscious that the gentleman’s attentions were more than fraternal, 
or possibly paternal. 

Apparently her unconcern did not disturb the professor’s equanimity, for 
he preserved an owl-like composure while tendering his offerings of chocolate 
creams and cocoanut taffy (Celia’s favorite confections) with regularity, and 
escorting the young lady to such lectures and similar entertainments as she 
cared to attend. 

His serenity, it may be remarked, was not due to any particular faith in 
his own attractiveness or power of pleasing, for he was not a vain man. But 
he had a sort of blind confidence in Mrs. Harding’s ability to bring the affair 
to a successful issue. He was simply carrying out his part of the programme 
in the manner that seemed to him most likely to prove acceptable to the 
capricious young woman. 

It need not be inferred that the professor found these self-imposed duties 
wholly, or indeed at all, unpleasant. On the contrary, he quite enjoyed the 
prestige he gained by appearing in the réle of the (presumably ) favored suitor 
of an attractive voung lady. 

Thus three months glided away, when the recollection of his fast approach- 
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ing birthday reminded the professor that it was incumbent upon him to 
ascertain definitely whether Miss Celia was prepared to become Mrs. Baldwin. 
So he broached the subject one evening, as they were returning from a 
lecture. ; 

‘* Miss Celia,’’? he began, ‘‘I assume that your aunt has informed you of 
the unfortunate position in which I find myself on account of the provisions 
of my late uncle’s will?” , 

‘‘Yes,’? murmured the girl, faintly. 

The professor imagined that the little hand resting on his arm trembled 
ever so slightly. This passiveness on her part rather increased his embar- 
rassment, for he had purposed to make his proposal quite business-like, and 
not at all an affair of sentiment. But the situation certainly was awkward. 

‘‘Your acceptance of my attentions during the past three months,’’ con- 
tinued the professor, ‘‘has led me to hope that you do not find my society 
distasteful.”’ 

There was a little murmur from, Celia that might have been interpreted 
either as affirmative or otherwise. 

An appreciation of the ungraciousness of his task was growing on the prac- 
tical wooer. But he went on, manfully : ‘‘Of course, I realize that I am 
hardly a suitable companion for one so young and charming as yourself ; but, . 
if you will consent to cast in your lot with mine, I promise to make it my 
chiefest endeavor to prove worthy of your confidence. And-—and, while it 
would be unfair for me to make a pretense of any sentimental {—feeling’’ (he 
was going to say folly, but thought 
better of it), ‘‘ you will ever find 
me considerate and 2 

‘*Please stop!’’ cried Celia, 
finding her voice at last. ‘I 
appreciate the honor’”’ (slight ac- 
cent on that word), ‘‘ but I—I am 
already engaged.”’ 

‘Engaged !’’ gasped the aston- 
ished suitor. ‘Why, your 
aunt——’’ Then he stopped ; he 
had been on the point of betray- 
ing himself. ‘Do you think,” 
he concluded, after a moment’s 
cogitation, ‘‘that it is right for 
you to deceive your aunt in this 
manner?’ The professor spoke 
rather sternly. He felt that he 
had been treated with a lack of 
the respect to which he was 
entitled. 

‘‘T suppose not,’’ faltered the 
culprit, with a suspicion of a sob 
in her voice; ‘but auntie 
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doesn’t understand—and—and—I’m sure I shall be happicr away from 
here.” 

‘*T hope you are not making a mistake,’’ said the professor, doubtfully ; 
‘Cand I wish you happiness in your new life,’? he added, magnanimously. 

They had reached the house by this time, and Celia’s only reply was a 
half-audible ‘‘ Thank you,’’ as her escort held the door open for her to pass 
into the hall. 

He followed in a state of vague dissatisfaction, and went directly to his own 
apartments. Hanging away his hat and coat in his usual methodical fashion, 
and putting on dressing-gown and slippers, he sat down to smoke a cigar and 
to review the situation. Strangely enough, it was not the probable loss of his 
money that occupied his thoughts. The realization of a loss of a different 
nature was gradually dawning upon him. His mind dwelt persistently upon 
a sweet, mischievous face, a dainty, girlish figure, and the innumerable cap- 
tivating ways of the girl who had just said him nay. 

In vain did he try to convince himself that the outcome of his sup- 
posed courtship was all for the best ; that Celia was too young and careless 
to bring happiness to a man of his mature years. He could not shake 
off, any more than he could comprehend, the feeling of discontent that 

_ oppressed him. 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet with an expression of ineredulity. The 
truth had flashed upon him. He was in love! How stupid he had been not 
to recognize the signs of the malady before! For now he acknowledged to 
himself that if Celia were only his, that wretched money might go to the 
Hottentots for all he cared. It would be a pleasure to toil, to suffer depriva- 
tion, in fact, to make himself generally miserable for Celia. _And—-dreadful 
thought !—she was engaged. 

Well, there was no help for it, he admitted, with a sigh, as he threw his 
cigar stump into the grate ; he could only accept the inevitable as philogoph- 
ically as might be. 

And so the rejected lover went about his daily tasks, and read his ponderous 
volumes (which had been somewhat neglected of late) with outward com- 
posure, but with a strange feeling of depression quite foreign to his calm 
temperament. : 

The occasional glimpses he caught of Celia did not tend to reconcile him to 
the situation, for the girl looked pale and unhappy, and quite unlike her 
former light-hearted self. The professor imagined that her secret engagement 
was preying on her spirits, and his own distress was augmented at the thought 
‘of her unhappiness. 

Then the quixotic idea occurred to the professor, that through his interces- 
sion Mrs. Harding might become reconciled to her niece’s engagement. To 
vive expression to his devotion to the loved one by seeking to promote her 
happiness (even at the expense of his own), would, he imagined, afford some 
relief to his troubled feelings. He determined, therefore, to lose no time in 
offering his services as mediator. 

But, unfortunately for the pursuance of his kindly intentions, Celia 
appeared to have acquired an almost miraculous power of vanishing when- 
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ever her discarded suitor exhibited any desire to enter into conversation 
with her, or even to approach her. 

Evidently she suspected him of seeking an opportunity to renew his own 
matrimonial proposals. He longed to relieve her fears on that score, and to 
prove his disinterestedness. 

The coveted opportunity came at last. One evening, as he was going out 
to his garden retreat, he found Celia and her aunt engaged in fastening up a 
woodbine which had been torn down by a heavy wind storm of the previous 
evening. 

‘«There, professor, I’m glad you’ve come,’’ said Mrs. Harding. ‘‘T was 
just telling Celia she'd better ask you to help her. I can’t be bothered with 
such things.’’ 

‘‘Oh! I don’t require any assistance,’’ said Celia, looking very much dis- 
concerted, as her aunt disappeared within the house. 

‘‘T am quite positive that you do,’’ replied the professor, lifting the un- 
wieldy vine. ‘‘ Now, if you will hold the nails for me, I'll soon get it in 
position.” 

Celia made no reply, but allowed him to empty the nails into her pretty 
pink palm, which the professor (most inconsistently, considering his disinter- 
ested intentions) felt an ardent desire to kiss, as it was extended before him. 

When the task was finished the girl turned to go, but her companion re- 
strained her. 

“ Please sit down,”’ he said, entreatingly, pointing to the rustic seat in the 
vine-clad arbor. 

She hesitated for an instant, then complied with his request. 

“J have been thinking over the matter we were speaking of the other 
evening,’’ he said, by way of introduction. 

Celia blushed and paled alternately, and looked very much as though she 
would like to escape. 

‘¢ And it occurred to me,’’ continued the professor, hastily, ‘‘ that as your 
aunt and I have always been on very friendly terms, that it might be—that 
is, that she might be—or rather, that I might induce her to look favorably 
upon your engagement, if the matter were presented properly.’’ 

The girl raised a frightened, startled face to her would-be benefactor. 

“Oh, no!’ she cried. ‘‘ Don’t think of such a thing. It wouldn’t doa 
bit of good.” 

‘Pardon me,’’ returned he, ‘‘ but Iam quite positive that your aunt will 
not prove as obdurate as youseem to fear, and I am fully determined to exert 
my influence to promote your happiness.”’ 

Celia regarded him anxiously. ‘‘If you wish to please me, you will not 
speak to my aunt,’’ she said, earnestly. 

‘© My dear child, I must disregard your wishes in this case,’’ said the pro- 
fessor. ‘I will not allow selfish considerations to prevent the performance of 
aduty. I think IT had best confer with your aunt at once, and have the 
affair happily settled.’? And the professor arose as though to carry out. his 
intentions. 

“You will make me perfectly miserable,’’ cried Celia, looking ready to ery, 
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‘“Why, I fail to comprehend,’’ said the perplexed professor. ‘‘If the 
young man is worthy——”’ 

‘“There—there isn’t any young man,’’ cried Celia, in desperation, her 
cheeks flaming hotly. : 

“Isn't any young man?’ repeated the professor, scarcely believing his own 
ears. 

‘“No,’’ said Celia, shortly. 

“But, the engagement ?’’ he said. 

‘‘T was engaged to teach school, and I didn’t want auntie to know it, be- 
cause I knew I wouldn’t succeed in getting away if she could prevent it. And 
now, if you’ve done cross-questioning me, I suppose I may go,’’ she con- 
cluded, in unmistakable displeasure. 

‘‘T don’t think I have quite done,’’ returned the professor, with most 
surprising audacity, pushing her gently back on to the bench, and seating 
himself beside her. He was in no haste to begin to speak, however. He was 
absorbed in the joyful reflection that Celia was free and yet to be won. 
Then, noting her lips were trembling and her eyes overflowing, his heart 
smote him for the pain he had unwittingly caused her. 

“To forgive my stupid blunder,’” he entreated. But, in his consternation, 
he stopped, for Celia howed her head on the back of the rustic seat and began 
to sob. : 

The professor was unprepared for acontingency like this. He really didn’t 
know what to say, and so he didn’t say anything, which was just as well, 
perhaps, for presently the girl raised her head and wiped her eyes. 

‘‘Celia,’’ said he, tenderly, ‘I don’t want to distress you, but I would 
like to know why you refused to marry me?”’ 

“‘T'd rather not say anything more about that,’’ said she, turning her head 
aside. 

“But I think I have a right to know,”’ he persisted. 

‘Tf you must know, then,’’ she replied, with a note of defiance in her 
voice, ‘‘I don’t choose to marry a man simply because he is under the 
necessity of being encumbered with a wife, in order to remain in possession 
of his money, nor because he imagines he would find it convenient to have 
some one to sew on his buttons and mend his stockings. I may as well 
tell you,’’ she concluded, ‘‘I heard you and auntie talking the matter over, 
and my mind was made up instantly.” : 

‘Well, I can’t say that I blame you,’’ responded the professor, his spirits 
falling. Whata brute she must think him! He wondered how he could 
convince her that he really did love her. He thought, with a sigh, that it 
was a hopeless task. 

Celia, looking up at that juncture, met the anxious gaze of the professor’s 
near-sighted, spectacled eyes; they were kindly eyes, she couldn’t help 
acknowledging, and there was something in their expression that she had never 
noticed before—something that made her look down again, while a flush 
overspread her face. 

“¢Celia,’”’ said he, gently, ‘I want to tell you something now. I'd rather 
have you than all the money in the world,” 
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“Truly ?”? said she, softly. 

‘Truly,’ he answered. ‘‘If yow ll be my wife, dear, I'l] be perfectly 
willing to continue to sew on my buttons and darn my own stockings—and 
yours, too, since such employment is distasteful to vou,’’ he added, jocosely. 
_ Oh?’ said she, in becoming confusion, ‘‘I hope you don’t remember 
that nonsense. I said those things just to shock you.”’ 

‘*T hope,”’ said he, anxiously, ‘‘ that you really didn’t mean what you 
said about your resolution to refuse me?” 

She laughed and blushed. ‘‘T d/d mean it, at first,’? she said. ‘ Then 
you were so nice that I thought you really cared, and I—well, never mind.” 

“Tf Thad only known,”’ observed the professor, regretfully, venturing to 
make captive the little hand that rested on the back of the seat. ‘‘ But I 
hardly comprehend now why you should have been so yery—well—mis- 
Jeading in your reply.” 

“Why !? exclaimed Celia, her eyes filling again, ‘‘it was just dreadful, 
the way you proposed. You talked as though vou didn’t care a speck 
about me.”’ 

‘* Dearest,’’ said the professor, taking her in his arms, ‘‘I was a stupid 
blockhead ! 

It is to be presumed that the use of such unusual language on the part of 
her suitor convinced Celia of the genuineness of his affection. At all events, 
the professor won his bride and retained possession of his inheritance. 


A SONG FLOWER. 


By Sornuie H. Exvtis. 


“Tsend youa little Song Foner, because ina lowly way it embodies my thought of you—ever bravely lifting up 
your face to hope and light, however dark the hour may be.” 


PLANT a daisy in thy garden space, 
| I'll tell thee why : 

Beeause in storm or sunshine its sweet face 
Turns to the sky. 


So may thy faith, tho’ wrapped in clouds of night, 
With steadfast gaze 

Still tarn to Him, whose love shall surely light 
Life’s darkest days. 


So shalt thou hope, and ever comfort see, 
In sorrow's hour, 

And this shall be a living sign to thee, 
This daisy-flower. 


By Reusen Briccs DAVENPORT. 


HE idea is not uncommon .that war news of the first 

importance must be got by the newsgatherer on the 
scene of battle. The fact is that the earliest news of a great event is eee 
often likely to find its way into the channel of publicity by way of : 
journalistic outpost far removed from the actual field of occurrence. The 
first news of the bombardment of San Juan de Puerto Rico was obtained 
by -a special correspondent of the Associated Press in Hayti, through 
certain secret arrangements made in Port au Prince. The first news of the 
first bombardment of the Morro Castle at Santiago de Cuba, and of the 
bombardment of the Spanish positions at Guantanamo Bay, was obtained by 
like means by the same correspondent at Cape Haytien. 

Eagerness to get as promptly as possible within radius of the most probable 
cirele of naval warfare excluded from the mind of a designated corre- 
spondent, even before war was declared, all thought of choosing the best or 
most comfortable conveyance. “A correspondent who has been described as 

‘well seasoned,’’ was glad enough to take passage by the freight steamer 
Holstein, for Port au Prince, on April 12th, 1898, rather than wait ‘ten days 
for a regular packet-boat. , 

Intensity of desire to hear news of the war that everybody felt was about 
to begin, or had begun perhaps already, did not, of course, surprise one 
arriving in the West Indies. The material interest of West Indians in the 
outcome, and even the course, of such a struggle was recognized as very great 
No example of an eagerness for news that was met with in that quarter ex- 
ceeded that which I am about to recount. We were approaching Castle 
Island, that little white dot of coral growth, at which, at long intervals, vessels 
of certain lines, but not that to which the Holstein belonged, stop to receive 
and leave a scanty mail. A large steamer, with black hull and short masts, 
was lying off the lighthouse. We were prolific of conjectures in regard to 
her, her appearance being rather extraordinary. One opinion was that she 
was a cable boat, emploved by the American government to sever the Spanish 
communications ; another that she was a privateer, watching for American 
merchantmen ;. and a third that she was a prize, left there at anchor by an 
American cruiser which might be near. A small boat put out from shore 
toward us, with two men in it. We soon saw that the steamer tlew the 
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British flag, and that she had no cable mending apparatus aboard. Evidently 
the small boat wanted to hail us; but why?) The captain’s curosity was 
piqued. It was against orders to stop without due occasion, but in war-time 
one certainly could slow up to speak a small boat which wanted to speak one. 
He did slow up, while the man in the stern of the boat waved an arm ener- 
getically. Everybody was eager to hear him speak. We knew that, possibly, 
a swifter steamer than ours, leaving New York a little after us, or some port 
in cable communication with New York, might have touched here, and this 
man might be in possession of most important news about international 
matters. It was the captain’s place to talk with him, but the newspaper 
man’s eagerness got the better of his sense of etiquette, and, as he happened 
to be at the point on the rail nearest to the small boat, he yelled out : 
“ Any news from the States? Any news of war with Spain ?”’ 
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ON THE LONG PIER, CAPE HAYTIEN, 

There was an instant’s silence. The man in the stern sheets may have 
been taken aback. Then his voice travelled up to us bravely : 

‘Our latest New York date is the 8th. I am ship agent here. 1 have 
come out to ask for news. Excuse me for troubling you, but have you any 
papers that you can spare ?” 

A half silly laugh went the round of the ship. We had been fooled, and 
had fooled ourselves. But the captain, who had not opened his mouth so 
far, gave an order, sotto voce, that a bundle of papers be thrown to him, and 
then rang the bell to go full speed ahead. The man in the stern sheets took 
off his hat to the newspaper man, and said, ‘*Thank you, captain !’? and 
as if by way of explanation of something that needed to be explained : ‘I 
am from Boston.’? And the newspaper man felt more foolish than ever. 

For the brief period of its known history, Hayti has an extraordinary 
quantity of moldy, extremely dilapidated monuments of its past. The eye 
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ST. LOUIS DU NORD. 


lights upon some of them almost. as soon as you come within view of the 
entrance to the chief northern harbor at Cape Haytien. Just inside the eastern’ 
angle of the cape, overhanging the deep water of the ocean, begins, with old + 
Fort Picolet, a gray line of antique, crumbling mititary works, that once 
looked formidable, no doubt, to seamen behind smooth-bore cannon of the 
last century, but are now as innocuous and _ useless as the tumbling down or 
tumbled-down castles of the Rhine. Nothing, however, to nineteenth century 
eyes, could be odder or more picturesque. Vines, shrubbery and forest trees 
have invaded them, and from the low, sloping bluff toward incoming ships 
are wafted the rich, spicy odors of tropie efflorescence. As the steamer 
threads the short, narrow channel, past the western end of a long double line 


SACKING COFFEE, AT PETIT GOAVE,. 
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of foam-crested reefs, which afford a safe enclosure to the port, you may 
discern, twelve miles distant, and directly before you, beyond the great 
Plaine du Nord, the slender twin peaks, on one of which, at its very summit, 
Henri Christophe, as king, erected the wonderful citadel, La Ferriére, and 
near its foot the fastidious palace, Sans Souci. Both look down upon the 
scenes of the most thrilling events of the career of Toussaint L’ Ouverture, 
from the ancient plantation, La Bréda, on which he was born, to the square 
in front of the present ruins of the magnificent Government House in Cape 
Haytien, where his brother's son was executed by his order. But from the 
anchorage nothing is seen of this once splendid seat of authority, not even the 
fragment of a wall, thotgh it occupied a commanding plateau, above the 
cathedral plaza, which itself dominates the city. The most conspicuous 


OLD MARKET-PLACE, IN; FRONT OF THE CATHEDRAL, PORT AU PRINCE, 


building is the Sisters’ hospice, with red roofs and white walls, ensconced 
under the very shoulder of a green-clad mountain, from which an earthquake 
once heaved another shoulder, burying whole streets of houses and families 
beneath hilloeks of rock, trees and soil, hundreds of fect deep. All along the 
alluvial shore toward Picolet, fora distance of nearly a mile, and even on the 
lower slope of the adjoining mountain, are the pitiful ruins wrought by the 
earthquake of 1842, a tragedy equal in horror, though not in magnitude, to 
that of Lisbon, : ; 

The only notable modern establishments at Cape Haytien are the Club and 
the Savonneric, the latter an industrial enterprise based partly upon American 
and partly upon West Indian capital, which illustrates the rare possibility of 
making a financial success of concessions obtained from the jealous, narrow 
and childish Port au Prince government. A concession for a railway, from 
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BRIDGE ON THE ROAD FROM PORT AU PRINCE TO BIZOTON, 

Cape Haytien to the interior of the northern logwood district, which, if built at 
once, will be the first in the Black Republic, except a steam tramway in Port 
au Prince, seems to promise realization, though there is no telling what greedy 
or whimsical obstacle the oligarchs of the hour may place in its path. A 
thousand industrial concessions could thrive in Hayti if only effective guar- 
antees of fair and honorable treatment could be obtained from the government. 

Twelve hours suffice for a slow steamer to round the northwestern corner of 
Hayti, past the imposing portal of the Mdle St. Nicolas Bay, and to traverse, 
by way of the St. Mare channel, the great Gulf of Léogane, arriving off the 
Fort-Islet at Port au Prince, where the handsome gunboats of the Haytian 
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navy, with dirty and lazy black seamen lounging on their decks, lic like so many 
stagnated hulks, close about the anchorage for merchantmen. The trade wind 
was left behind on passing the Mdle; it is hot here—blistering, breathless. 
Crude duplicity marks the dealing of the young blacks who clamor from their 
heavy skiffs at the side of the steamship for the landing of yourself and lug- 
gage. The prices are in Haytian paper, which, by the way, represents a 
premium of from 150 to 225 on gold ; but even at this highly inflated rate an 
ugly, villainous, malignant-looking fellow in military cap and trousers, a 
Haytian conscript with license to labor for his own and _ his officers’ benefit, 
with whom a rather loosely worded bargain is made, his language being 
chiefly patois, tries to induce you to pay four prices. You are landed at last, 
and taken in a shabby open cab to the Hotel du Palais on the Champ de 
Mars, the grand government plaza. There the dispute with the harbor porter 
declares itself, speedily reaching a point where he rushes out into the roadway 
from the office, seizes a small boulder 
and returns to menace the Guadalupe 
garcon, who has taken your part, with a 
fracture of the skull. A very black po- 
liceman, cocamacaque in hand, comes, 
hears the harbor villain’s story with os- 
tentatious gravity, and decides against 
you. You make a protest in the most 
vigorous French that you can reduce to 
phrases within his comprehension, and 
presto !—he changes his decision. More 
frantic debate by the villain and the head 
garcon, and the issue is again joined. 
You put in what you esteem a clever and 
highly judicious comment. Hesitation 
on the part of the policeman. But the 
head gargon intimates for him that if 
Monsieur will take into full account the 
policeman’s very great zeal, the harbor- 
porter may be paidsso much, and be 
off with him! Renewed frantic recrimi- 
nation. The porter is paid so much— 
rank robbery at that—but continues to 
howl his objurations until he is driven 
from the premises with stern menaces. 
Then the policeman poses half sullenly 
for his douceur, and when he gets it, 
thanks you with an air of envious hatred. 
This first introduction to the capital 
of the Republic of Hayti, initiates you 
? into a knowledge of the prevailing atti- 
PRESIDENT SAM, OF THE HAYTIAN tude of the vast majority of the com- 
REPUBLIC. non urban population toward white for- 
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PRESIDENT SAM AND HIS CABINET. 
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OFFICIAL RESIDENCE OF PRESIDENT SAM, AT PORT AU PRINCE. 


eigners. The educated and the official class share it to a much greater extent 
than one without actual knowledge of the facts would think probable. The 
white is to most Haytians a legitimate victim for every kind of imposition, 
extortion and apparently motiveless persecution. But this hostility is never 
bold ; it ‘‘takes no chances’’; it is the delight of a nature still savage at 
bottom, in wreaking its cruel will upon the helpless. Show once that you 
are not helpless or that you can be avenged, and there is an end to the ex- 
treme pretensions to the contents of your purse or to other things that you 
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hold dear. This lesson furnishes a key to that side of the Haytian character 
which most concerns the nations who may seek improved commercial and 
other relations with the black islanders. The history of the country shows 
that cruelty, sensuality, envy and superstition have ever been the most strik- 
ing Haytian traits. They still are so; and these qualities await only the oc- 
casion to bring them forth again into full prominence. Another Hyppolite 
may, at any time, seize the machinery of despotism which is throned in the 
so-called Republic, and indulge the sullen craze for butchery which is latent 
in the brains of most of his countrymen. 

All who know Hayti realize these facts, and, further, that there is no hope 
for the political, industrial, commercial or social advancement of the people, 
so long as they are left to their own governmental devices by the great nation 
most interested in the future of themselves and their domain. There was an 


HAYTIAN ARMY DRILL. 


intense and often discreetly expressed desire among the foreigners at Port au 
Prince, after I arrived there in April, that America would.be led by the 
general expansion of her foreign policy, which would most probably result from 
her war with Spain, to take Hayti under her tutelage. I was surprised to find 
that the nationality of the speaker rarely seemed to influence, in any degree, 
his opinion as to the kind of foreign domination to which it would be practical 
to subject Hayti within the next few years, provided that the Americans met 
with no great set-back in their exterior undertakings. Many Frenchmen and 
Germans resident in the island were intensely jealous of American influence 
and interests, and sympathized strongly with the cause of Spain. But they 
admitted that to look for Spanish success was quixotic, and that as the main 
hope for foreign commerce in Hayti was the speediest possible foreign inter- 
vention, the only sensible course on their part was to encourage the procuring 
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of that intervention from the one government which could make it surely and 
permanently effective, both because its claim to such authority was best 
founded in international right, and because its national destiny pointed to 
such a course as finally inevitable. On all sides was a broad recognition of 
the accession to American prestige, already made by the decisive steps in 
foreign policy of the few weeks preceding. 

News, or what passes for news, in Port au Prince is chiefly aired on the 
public streets, and in two or three principal cafés and bar-rooms. The local 
journalism is wholly ridiculous. The club, which, like that at Cape Haytien, 
is of mixed membership, is not largely frequented, but it is a good place in 
which to study the manners of the native ‘‘ gentleman.’? In most things he 
is imitative. In all that appears on a cursory examination, you see in him 
but a dark replica of the ordinary middle-class Frenchman of the provinces. 
The stamp of the oppressors of colonial Hayti remains distinct, indelible. 
This is a most curious phase of social evolution. Though the Haytians have 
so great a traditional hatred of the whites, they esteem anything that is 
French most highly. Nearly all their contracts for public works which cannot 
be filled in their own country go to France. On the metallic frames of public 
buildings, such as churches of recent date and the custom house and market 
sheds erected under Hyppolite, you may see the mark in raised letters of a 
Havre ironfounder. No doubt, if a fair opportunity were given them, 
American concerns could have furnished this material at a less cost than any 
in Europe. 

The educated Haytian does not mind so much being swindled, provided it 
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THE PRESIDENT’S CARRIAGE RETURNING FROM THE CATHEDRAL (PORT AU PRINCE), 
ON A FRTE Day. 


is done by the compatriots, perhaps even the descendants of his former 
masters. His manners in public are superficially excellent, but they have 
more than the Gallic insincerity. And the underlying barbarism crops out at 
odd moments. Once, at the Port au Prince club, a large, fine bat flew into 
the billiard-room and was caught just outside in the court-yard by the steward. 
A mulatto Haytian seized it and, with a hammer and some small nails, 
fastened it up on the outer wooden wall of the club house.  Instinctively all 
the other Haytians of the place (it was about the middle of the afternoon) 
crowded about him and the victim. His eyes a-gleam with cruel expectancy, 
he hastened to relight his cigarette, and with the ardent end began to torture 
the bat, first blinding it and then applying the fire to its other very sensitive 
points. The poor creature squealed in agony, and the Haytians laughed and 
gloated over the entertainment. ‘‘It is fine fun !’’ cried one of them. My 
informant, an American, would have stopped their sport by means of a power- 
ful muscular argument, but that he was a guest of the club, admitted by card, 
and bound to regard them as his hosts. He left the place at once in angry 
disgust and never set foot in it again. 

It is in the Haytian nature to be cruel for the sake of cruelty. Hyppolite, 
riding along one day, when at the height of his blood-mania, saw on the 
upper terrace of a house a poor old, obscure, decrepit tailor, whom he did 
not even know and who, as it proved, did not know him, and was absolutely 
innocent of politics. The tailor, though he removed his hat to the bedizened 
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dignitaries, failed to rise from his chair as they were passing. ‘‘Take that 
man down,’’ said the President-despot to two of his soldiers. The man 
was taken down. ‘‘Take him away and shoot him !’ was the next order. 
This was instantly executed, in spite of the pitiful pleading of the victim. 

It is far less easy to get to the President of Hayti than to Mr. McKinley of 
the White House. The pavilion-like palace in the Champ de Mars, sur- 
rounded by its little park, enclosed by a tall iron grating, with lookout 
boxes at the angles, a large and strong military barrack at the rear, and field 
cannon posted here and there, could stand a considerable siege, and, with a 
faithful garrison, would be proof against almost any mob attack. There is 
no end of etiquette involved in the approach to Son Excellence. Yet I was 
favored with fortunate opportunities for seeing Mr. Simon Sam. Tall and 
massive, with an immense paunch, and features and hue that are typically 
African, as you gaze at him in his sumptuous uniform, gorgeous with gold 
lace and a brilliant silk scarf, you cannot help picturing to your mind’s eye 
his hypothetical appearance as a mid-African chief, with huge feathers in his 
topknot, only a rattle-beaded clout about his loins, a nail-studded war club 
in one hand, and about him a band of dusky savages more naked than him- 
self, instead of these strutting gentlemen in tall hats and European clothes, 
and these other prancing gentlemen in gaudy trappings, with tinkling spurs 
and jingling swords. President Sam, however, is not, as it sppears thus far, 
aman to be personally feared. His selection was a compromise, and hé is 
only the figurehead of the present oligarchs, posing as a moderate statesman, 
while in truth he is only a rather dense-brained, slow-witted and lethargic 
. old soldier. It is understood that in state affairs he is almost wholly guided 
by his ministers, of whom Brutus St. Victor, in charge of the foreign depart- 
ment, and Tancréde Auguste, of the department of the interior, are probably 
the ablest. 

The Haytian government, during the whole of the war with Spain, was 
solicitous to have early news of all its important episodes, especially, of course, 
those which took place in the West Indies. Bound by treaty to favor the 
United States as regards facilities for naval refuge, repairing and provisioning 
in its ports, it was deeply worried over the possible consequences to itself, 
if Spanish umbrage to its really anomalous attitude on the neutrality question 
should find sharp expression in action. The government’s secret communi- 
cation with agents in Cuba was maintained with great regularity by means of 
the French cable, until that was cut. The cable company itself also received 
daily a bulletin of the war news, which it published at its several stations in 
the West Indies, but not, as a rule, until twenty or twenty-four hours after 
its receipt. The Associated Press correspondent, on arriving at Port au Prince, 
elaborated a plan of sub-correspondence by which he secured a representative 
at each of the seaports around the entire circumference of the island, without 
question the first time that such a service was ever organized in any of the 
West Indian islands. For some weeks, however, the war in the Antilles did 
not yield any enlivening news. Life for the correspondent became exceed- 
ingly monotonous. There were a few pleasurable variations, of course, such 
as horseback rides to Bizoton and the Riviere Froide, or to Pétionville and 
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La Coup ; or the occasional watching of a 
sunset from the upper side of the Champ 
de Mars, in company with a gossiping group 
of gentlemen of leisure and foreigners of 
more or less distinction, around a table in 
the open air, before a modest, primitive 
café. No natural spectacle that I have ever 
witnessed, and I have seen the sun sink 
behind the waters of the Bay of Naples, of 
the Bay of Panama and of the Pacific off 
the Golden Gate, ever excelled this one. 
In May, to one stationed on the Champ 
de Mars, the day-star disappears exactly 
behind the mountains on the Island of 
Gonave in the Gulf of Léogone. When the 
evening haze hangs over this island, the 
transient and shifting color effects are most 
remarkable. So splendidly solemn is the 
picture, that one can think of nothing less 
than a mystic holocaust offered at the grand 
altar of Heaven by a priesthood of angels. 

One evening, almost dying of ennui, a 
word which can only be absolutely appre- 
ciated when one is tied too long to a single 
place in the tropics, the correspondent was 
strolling up the Rue de Bonne Foi, which 
was flooded with a soft, white moonlight, 
when suddenly a confidential acquaintance 
overtaking him, thrust a piece of paper into 
his hand. He entered a photographer’s 
dwelling where he had business, and glanced 
at the note. In an instant he was swinging 
around the corner into the nearest cross- 
street, making for the cable office with speed 
quite uncharacteristic of the tropics, and 
some fifteen minutes later New York had the 
very first news concerning Admiral Samp- 
son’s bombardment of San Juan de Puerto 
Rico. 

Of all places on earth, Port au Prince is 
probably the most prolific of false report. 
The fact is probably due to the volatile, 
ill-balanced, unreflective character of the 
native inhabitants. You have but to sug- 
gest a potentiality to one of them at a casual 
meeting in the street, and in a half-hour 
it is repeated all over the town in the in- 
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dicative absolute. In the absence of any real local newspaper, facts of 
ancient date are very often revamped and recirculated as if they were of 
most recent newness. A few of the wild ‘‘canards’’ about battles and 
naval chases that originated in the Haytian imagination, found their way 
into American news dispatches. The Haytian ear seems to be preternaturally 
acute, for more than once did it receive the reverberations of supposed can- 
nonades at distances varying from one hundred to two hundred and fifty 
miles ! 

Port au Prince is in some respects like a medieval capital. The curfew 
rings at ten o'clock, and after that hour any one who is abroad is certain to 
be gruffly challenged on the principal streets by President Sam’s pickets, and 
very likely may be arrested. A judicious payment of money may effect his 
release ; otherwise he will lie in a foul and infected lock-up all night. The 
town, in any of the lesser quarters, is quaint and semi-barbaric in appear- 
ance. After the curfew the streets are so deserted that the solitude becomes 
weird. I shall not soon forget my sensations on walking two miles one night, 
after twelve o'clock, from Toujeau, a pleasant suburb above the Champ de 
Mars, down to the hotel in which I then lodged on the Place Geffrard. The 
moon was full and its light had an almost ghastly quality. As I crossed the 
wide, barren extent of the Champ de Mars, after emerging from the narrow, 
closely hedged lanes of the suburb, each of the dozen or more sentries along 
the northern bound of the presidential park challenged me successively, 
though at no time was I nearer to them than.a hundred yards. Thechallenge 
in the Creole patois has a peculiarly outlandish intonation : 

“*Qu’a’ vous ?”’ 

In French this would be: ‘‘ Qui étes vous ?’’ I was alone; but, following 
the example of some of my foreign acquaintances, I did not take the trouble 
to answer. A jovial Swedish-American, a night or two before, had responded 
in my presence to these challenges with the monosyllable ‘‘ Rats !’’ to which 
the sentry had sonorously rejoined, ‘‘Au large!’ quite as-if he understood 
the word and believed it. For myself, I very decorously answered, when I 
deemed it necessary to do so, ‘‘ Américain !”’ or, ‘‘ Etranger !’’? and kept on 
my way at a steady stride, devoutly hoping that all these black pickets 
would be too lazy or too sleepy to stop me. Down in the town some 
of them, indeed, were stretched out on the inner slopes of the gutters, 
fast bound by Morpheus, and from the lips of others the challenge came as an 
inarticulate murmur. But I am certain that I gave the answer some thirty 
times before I stepped at last over the slumber-deadened form of a ragged, bare- 
foot porter at the door opening into the court of my hostelry, and mounted 
the dirty stone stairway to my chamber. 

The Fort National, at Port au Prince, is a natural citadel, dominating not 
only the city, the harbor and the suburbs, but also the southern edge of the 
vast Plaine du Cul de Sac. The jealous suspicion with which strangers are 
kept at a distance from it is sometimes amusing, when one remembers that 
any modern flect could silence all of its guns and blow its ramparts to pieces 
in five minutes. It could be made, however, a most formidable work. The 
curious gateway fortifications or portcils at the northern and southern 
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extremities of the city, and the beautiful gray fortress above Bizoton, on the 
mountain side, are abandoned and ruinous, and the Fort Islet is of no present 
account except as the site of a lighthouse. 

Of hotels, there is none worthy of the name in all Hayti; and of restau- 
rants, those of which the cuisine and service are simply endurable can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. Of the few industrial establishments, 
those in which the exquisite Haytian coffee is cleaned and bagged are most 
interesting, because of the picturesqueness of the figure groups which one 
may see there. The stranger with artistic perceptions, too, will wish to 
observe the native women who engage in laundering in the streams near the 
towns, usually almost entirely, if not quite, naked. Here are models of con- 
tour and pose in ebony and bronze, in settings of wild and exuberant 
vegetation, ready to the eye of any artist who wishes to find new and notable 
direction for his talent and industry. Every minute of the day affords also 
new variety in the quaint scenes to be observed in the urban and village 
streets. 

In Cape Haytien, whither I returned in June in the French steamer Olinde 
Rodrigues—which, by the way, was afterward seized as a blockade runner— 
I was actually arrested once after midnight while returning from the cable 
office to my lodging. My captors were the garrison patrol, and the arrest 
was the more absurd since there were hundreds of violations of the curfew 
regulation to a single punishment therefor. Had I been seized by two or 
three policemen, I should have found no difficulty in obtaining my imme- 
diate release through the payment of a small sum. But I found myself 
surrounded by a squad of soldiers, some fifteen strong, and naturally an open 
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suggestion of a bribe was received by the lieutenant with ostentatious outcry. 
Finding reasoning and soft answer of no avail, I fell back upon my American 
citizenship and defied them. It was very much of a ‘bluff,’”? but it served 
to delay matters. At first they were taken aback and evidently were im- 
pressed, but on second thought they evinced anger and threatened me with 
their firearms. The lieutenant, however, with great ostentation, affected to 
calm them. He reminded them that I was a foreigner, without the 
advantages of Haytian birth and enlightenment. The order, ‘‘ En marche,”’ 
was given several times, but I did not budge. My lodging was only a 
hundred yards away, but not a person was in sight other than the patrol. I 
turned over in my mind what I should do in the event of actual outrage 
being offered me. I might have run for it, doubting, as I did, that they 
would dare to renew the arrest on the threshold of my domicile. Suddenly, 
however, around the corner from the club house there loomed up a well- 
dressed figure, a half-blood Santo Domingan whom I knew, and who had 
powerful political connections. In an instant the situation changed. 

‘You have no right,’’ he said to the patrol, ‘‘to take monsieur to the 
lock-up. Your duty is to escort him to his domicile, and if the magistrate 
wishes to see him, he will summon him to-morrow.”’ 

So I was escorted to my lodging, and the guard saluted me on parting, at 
which moment, to make good certain broad hints which I had uttered, I 
slipped into the lieutenant’s hand two Haytian paper dollars or ‘‘ gourdes,”’ 
worth together about seventy cents in gold. The next day I obtained from 
the délégué or governor of the departments of the North and the Northwest, an 
imposing document, signed and sealed, authorizing me to circulate in the 
town at any hour of the night and without being molested by the patrol. 
General Nord Alexis, the governor, after mixing in an attempt at revolution 
some years ago, was saved from execution by the commandant of an Ameri- 
can gunboat, on which he took refuge. He has never forgotten this fact, and 
is notably obliging to Americans. 

During the days of uncertainty as to whether Cervera’s fleet was really 
bottled up in Santiago Harbor, the correspondent was bombarded with 
numerous cable dispatches from New York asking, almost imploring him, for 
news. If he had had a fast steamer at his disposal, he would have run over 
several times to the station of Schley’s squadron before Santiago, and could 
have brought back clear accounts of the situation there to be cabled to the 
North. But it was not practicable to charter a steamer. The only ones 
available were those of the Haytian coasting line, and $500 a day and a guar- 
antee of three times the value of the craft, besides provisioning and payment 
of the crew’s wages, were demanded. There was immeasurable red tape, too, 
to be unwound in conjunction with the misplaced scruples of the Haytian 
government regarding neutrality. While he was negotiating with Port au 
Prince by cable on this subject, a message came to him one afternoon at the 
Union Club, written on exceedingly thin paper, in a hand that he knew. It 
was merely notes jotted down with great brevity, yet comprising much 
detail, of the first attack upon the seaward fortifications of Santiago by the 
American navy. A few days afterward, in the same mysterious manner, the 
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correspondent got news of the destruction of the terminal cable house at the 
Playa del Este, at the mouth of Guantanamo Bay, by American shells, and 
the bombardment of the Spanish positions in that vicinity, and the flight of 
the telegraphers, the last intelligence that passed from Cuba under the sea to 
Hayti before the severing of the cable. 

To be ordered to that barbaric, almost desolate paradise, the Mole St. 
Nicolas, when one was burning, after two months of waiting, to set foot in 
Cuba, was surely something to try any ordinary temper. The bay of the 
Mole St. Nicolas is one of the most imposing in the world. It seems to 
every civilized person who beholds it a bitter shame that some great nation 
cannot utilize it for naval purposes. On its southern shore is a small decay- 
ing settlement,: without a white inhabitant except the three French cable 
operators ordinarily stationed there. Not a physician, not an apothecary, 
not a hotel, not a restaurant, not a bakery, not a grocery-shop! I found it 
impossible to stomach the food, with its concomitants of filth, that was set 
before me at the sole pension in the place, kept by a Guadalupe woman 
under the patronage of the Frenchmen ; and it was really a rare good fortune 
which placed a colleague and myself in possession of some excellent canned 
victuals, brought by the cable steamer from Cape Haytien, and enabled us to 
parley for a time with our misery. Think of having water that was visibly 
alive with wrigglers offered you at table, and dinner served on a foul, greasy 
table by a dirty, half-nude black girl, with a bad cold in the head and no 
civilized notion of the use of a handkerchief! I was more than half ill when 
I left Cape Haytien. I believe that my life was really saved at the Méle by the 
simple fact that a native lady, Madame Legros, the matriarch of one of the 

most respectable families there, insisted, out of the largeness of her heart, 
upon sending to me every morning a clean china teapot full of hot goat’s 
milk, which I found to be whole ges and delicious and drank with avidity. 
The adilank Wainwright, of the U. 8S. S. Gloucester, also contributed greatly to 
our relief, by sending us ashore a ae ship-cask of distilled water. 

But there were some charms about those few long, drowsy days at the 
Mole. Nothing could be more interesting and romantic in appearance than 
the immense old fortifications of the colonial times which still frown, though 
with empty and crumbling ramparts, upon the lolling waters. What is 
known as the ‘‘natural naval dock,’’ in the long arm of the bay at its eastern 
extremity, with hundreds of fathoms of water close up to the coral-ribbed shore, 
deserves to be named among the wonders of the world. My usual morning 
bath was taken in company with the pelicans on the beach in front of the 
village ; but once my companion and myself were rowed over to a beautiful 
sand-floored basin, under the coral cliffs on which one of the abandoned 
fortresses stands, and there, hedged in by friendly reefs, which kept the 
sharks at large, we enjoyed the most delightful swim of our lives. The pale 
green water was absolutely clear, and the bottom was always distinctly 
visible, with its strange treasures of sponges, starfish and eccentric coral 
growths. A little fringe of the trade wind crept over the land, and the ardent 
sun made nudity a luxury. 

The cable terminal house, which was used at this time as the operating 
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station, was a small pagoda-like structure of corrugated iron on one of the 
old ramparts, overlooking the sea, three-quarters of a mile westward from the 
center of the village. Right adjoining it a sun-shelter of bamboo poles, with 
a thatch of palm leaves, had been erected by the operators. A hammock 
swung underneath, with a cheap Yankee rocking-chair beside it. Here, 
while their messages in English were being slowly and painfully clicked off, 
correspondents whose dispatch boats were waiting in the roadstead would 
lounge and gossip by day or night, courting the coy breeze or watching the 
play of sunlight, starlight or moonlight on the waters. But, in the evening, 
a still cooler spot was the beach just below the thicket-hidden rampart, 
where one might lie dreaming for hours, shut out from all sign of habitation 
except the faint twinkle of a fisher’s hut under the gray cliff of the Méle, out 
toward the sea, the lazy swells lapping near one’s feet with their peculiarly 
high-pitched monotone, suggestive of mysterious voices, and so forget that he 
was not on a lone treasure island which Stevenson would have loved to people 
out of his teeming imagination. 

The welcome opportunity to cross to Santiago province came at last, and I 
saw Baiquiri for the first time very early on the morning after the navy, by 
judicious bombardment, had cleared the way for the debarkation of the 
troops under General Shafter. 


THE CHARGE. 


By Wi.u1AM HAMILTON HAYNE, 


*Smiting them left and right, 
They rise or fall on the sloping wall 
Of beetling bush and height. 
They do not shrink at the awful brink 
Of the rifle’s hurtling breath, 
But upward press, as their ranks grow less, 
To the open arms of Death! 
Through a storm of lead, o’er maimed and dead, 
Onward and up they go, 
Till hand to hand the unflinching band 
Grapple the stubborn foe ! 


Wo: shot and shell, like a loosened hell, 


O’er men that reel, ’mid the glint of steel, 
Bellow or boom of gun, 

They leap and shout over each ee 
Till the final trench is won! 

Oh, charge sublime! Over dust and grime 
Each hero hurls his name 

In shot or shell, like a molten hell, 
To the topmost heights of fame. 

And prone or stiff under bush and cliff 
Wounded and dead men lie, 

While the tropic sun on a grand deed done 
Looks with his piercing eye. 


AN ELECTRIC BROUGHAM, 


THE HORSELESS CARRIAGE. 


By Mary SARGENT HOPKINS. 


S the “ proof of the pudding is in the eating,’’ so riding in an automobile 


is convincing to the most skeptical that it has many advantages over a 

horse-drawn vehicle. The ease with which these carriages can be han- 
dled was first demonstrated to the writer in a ride of two or three hours 
through the congested streets of the business part of Boston. 

The driver experienced no difficulty in guiding the carriage in and out 
among the ruck of electric cars, heavy trucks and all sorts of traffic that goes 
to make up the busy panorama daily passing in the business portion of a city. 
The instantaneous halt or change of direction possible with an automobile 
gives a feeling of security, compatible with the belief that no matter how great 
the emergency the carriage will come out triumphant. 

Writing from a popular rather than a scientific view, it is not necessary to 
discuss the mechanical forces constituting the driving power, nor to give in 
detail any advantages of one motive power over another ; be it steam, clec- 
tricity, vapor, compressed air, or any of the great forces, the manipulating of 
which needs an education in mechanism and engineering to understand, the 
first questions are—whether the motor carriage is superior to one drawn by 
horses, and why? Time enough to discuss the particular power after our 
minds are settled upon these points. 

A person possessed of an unbiased, unprejudiced mind, cannot fail to 
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acknowledge that if half that is said in favor of automobiles be true, the time 
is near when our old-time faithful friend and servitor, the horse, will be found 
in the same category with other animals (that are bred in the carefullest manner 
for pets and companions), and used only occasionally for riding or driving. 

Long years of slavery—and too often abuse—have earned for all equine 
kind a place in the greenest of pastures, beside the clearest of waters, where, 
shoeless and unencumbered, they may throw up their heels in exultation that 
steam and electricity have replaced them; while they, secure from kicks, 
blows and abuse, can give their whole attention to becoming more intelligent 
and happy creatures. For in spite of the most advanced stage of mechanical 
propulsion, while men and women continue to be animal-loving beings, the 
horse will never become entirely obsolete. 

* * * * * * * * * 

It is thought by some that the motor carriage is more expensive than the 
horse-drawn vehicle, but a little caleulation in mental arithmetic will soon 
convince them to the contrary. 

The price of a good pair of horses, or even of one, with their parapher- 
nalia, harness, blankets, ete., to say nothing of what the carriage itself costs, 
leaves very little, if any, margin in their favor. Then, taking into considera- 
tion keep and attendance, and the liability of animals to sickness and death, 
the balance is entirely on the side of the sclf-propelling carriage. 

The convenience and utility of the latter are self-evident. Stable or storing 
room can be had where it would be impossible to keep an animal; not 
nearly as much space is necessary, and the carriage is ready at a moment’s 
notice. For those who do not care to keep a stable, an electric carriage is an 
especial convenience. A coachman is not obligatory, as anyone—man or 
woman—of ordinary intelligence can acquire the ability to manage a motor 
carriage-in a 
short time. It 
is not nearly so 
hard as getting 
the mastery over 
a refractory bi- 
cycle, and the 
nervous expen- 
diture is not so 
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DOUBLE-SEATED ELECTRIC CARRIAGE, 


a sanitary point of view. The pounding of a horse’s iron shoes and the wear 
from the narrow steel tires disintegrate the best paved roadways, producing 
dusty discomfort and frequent necessity for repairs. 

Where the question of economy does not exist, the fact that automobiles 
can be used as spare horses appeals to owners of horses who really love their 
animals. A man often spares his horses at great inconvenience to himself. 

Extremes of weather affect the automobile as little as the fact that it has 
just come in from a long run. It does not go lame, get sick or ‘‘ get off 
its feed.” 

One of the greatest advantages in driving a motor is the quickness with 
which the action answers the thought. 

When driving a horse, in case of danger, where change of course or stop- 
ping means salvation, the thought must be communicated from the driver’s 
brain to that of the horse through the medium of voice, rein and bit before 
the animal can act, and even that infinitesimal delay may mean disaster. 
Then, again, the driver’s thoughts are not always the horse’s thoughts, nor 
are their wills always identical at critical moments. Fright overcomes the 
long training of the best-mannered animal at times, when trouble is sure to 
follow. 

A carriage minus horses can be backed and turned in safety, where the 
greater space required for the horses would surely mean danger for either 
them or the carriage and its occupants. When left standing without an 
attendant all possibility of a. runaway is avoided by displacing a small key 
which belongs between the batteries and the motor; this can be carried in 
the pocket and inserted before the carriage is started. 
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A lady using for calling a hansom or brougham can sit at her ease while 
the driver runs up long flights of steps and ascertains whether the persons to 
be called upon are at home. Errands in the shops can be done in the same 
way, as there are no horses to watch, and in many wafs the driver can be of 
great service in the attention he is enabled to give his passenger. No thought 
need be given to the discomfort of horses while waiting for my lady who is 
at the theatre, opera or other late function. 

Then there is the delightful exhilaration that comes from speeding along 
boulevard or roadway, with nothing in front to obstruct the view, no mud or 
dust to soil the clothing, and with a realizing sense of the triumph of mind 
over matter—a great power conquered and made a willing slave. 

No feelings of sympathy are drawn upon when <a slight acceleration of 
power sends the automobile flying up an incline. There are no heaving 
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SINGLE-SEATED ELECTRIC PHAETON. 


chests, smoking nostrils or steaming flanks to excite commiseration. The 
quality of mercy, strained or unstrained, is not called into play to shorten the 
ride or to pause for breathing spells. 

A powerful force is harnessed that never wearies, never grows hungry or 
thirsty, never trembles with the cold or faints with the heat, never becomes 
panic-stricken, never stumbles and breaks a leg, or goes blind, or needs new 
shoes, harness or blanket. The price of oats is immaterial ; exercise is not 
necessary to keep it in condition. Small wonder that the owner and user of 
the motor carriage feels master of the situation. 

The only arbitrary conditions are contiguity to a supply of electricity for 
re-charging, and a knowledge of the simple technicalities necessary to proper 
handling of the power. 

It is interesting and reassuring to know that the carriages, as soon as 
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mechanically and electrically complete, before receiving their final finish and 
upholstery, are subjected to a two-fold test. They are first run over obstruc- 
tions, and subjected to repeated strains which are equal to the severest likely 
to be received upon the road, and the yielding or alteration of any part is 
carefully noted by a series.of previous and subsequent measurements accu- 
rately made. Following the obstruction test, the carriage is given a road run 
of twenty miles over a specially-selected rough, hilly road. This forms one 
of the severest hill-climbing tests, and acts as supplementary to the obstruc- 
tion test in bringing to light structural weaknesses. 

While ability to withstand the severest conditions of ordinary road service 
is, perhaps, all that might be demanded from a motor cafriage, it is grati- 
fying to know what their behavior would. be in case of accident, and to feel 
that under abnormal conditions the fagtor of strength and safety in construc- 
tion has been considered of vital importance in their manufacture. The 
citing of two instances will illuminate this point of view. 

The first was narrated to the writer ; the second isa bit'of personal experience, 
in which an electric hansom cab, snow and a cable car were prominent 
factors in a collision in one of New York City’s most crowded thoroughfares. 

The first was a deliberate trial, on fine asphalt, to.test.the strength of the 
wheels and to find out the efficiency of the steering gear at a high rate of 
speed. Running at a speed of fourteen miles an hour, an attempt was made 
to turn the carriage sharply around in a thirty-foot circle without throwing 
off the power. The experiment would have beeh-a-success had not the pave- 
ment been wet, and the consequent cleavage or traction of the tires insufficient. 
The carriage slid at full speed sideways until the wheels struck the curb with 
such force as to overturn it, but not even the alignment of the wheels was 
affected, showing how strong in construction and how true in-mechanism was 
the vehicle. Under such a test a carriage of ordinary construction would 
doubtless have suffered the fate of the deacon’s ‘‘ one hoss shay.”’ 

The other test, referred to as a bit of personal experience, occurred the day 
after a snow storm in New York. When we started out, my driver and I, 
it was with the avowed determination—on my part, at least—that it should 
be an obstacle trip against time ; and certainly the fates favored by providing 
a most unexpected test. 

We passed everything on our way down-town, rushing through heaps of 
snow piled up for removal as if they contained no more resisting power than 
so much vapor. Now and again we would be caught between two heavily- 
laden trucks, thereby losing a moment, made up almost immediately by a 
dash through an opening, impossible to have taken advantage of had horses 
been attached to our carriage. When conditions would permit, away we flew 
at the highest rate of speed allowed by the city authorities, stopping almost 
instantly in the space of a little more than a carriage length as some lumbering 
teamster or truckman, not heeding our warning gong, crossed our path. The 
procession of cable cars we left one by one in the rear; in and out we 
threaded our way, sometimes directly behind, sometimes in front of the cars, 
but not long behind or in front of any one thing. 


In going down Eighth Avenue, where we struck a bit of cleared asphalt, 
14 
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ELECTRIC HANSOM. 


our course was so swift and steady it seemed like the flight of a bird, as, with 
outstretched but motionless wings, he cuts his way in downward swoop. 

Turning into Chambers Street, and thence into Broadway, a few moments 
brought us into the thickest of the traffic. Turning into Water Street, where 
T had a business call to make, we started across the cable car tracks. A mis- 
calculation on the part of the cab-driver or the gripman—possibly both— 
resulted in an unmistakable opportunity for a collision. The gripman’s eyes 
appeared to bulge from under his brows (I had full opportunity to watch him, 
as my attention was not distracted by my driver, whom I could not see), as 
he applied his brake, using his best endeavors to slacken the speed of the car. 
At the same instant my driver (also with bulging eyes, no doubt) turned on 
his reserve power, but too late to prevent the car from dashing into'the rear 
wheels of the cab ; the front ones were, fortunately, already over the track. The 
shock was sufficient to slam both front doors open, and to nearly dislodge the 
driver from his perch. Neither car nor cab stopped, and there was no 
apparent injury to either vehicle. While the car sped up the track, away we 
went with renewed impetus born from the force within our strong box. The 
onlookers stared, while the passenger in the cab was wondering what new 
worlds would be met and conquered. Escaping unscathed was a great 
strengthener of faith in the motor cab. 
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Neither the gripman nor driver had time to fill the surrounding atmosphere 
with that super-abundance of picturesque objurgation which seems to be the 
first duty of drivers of horses in New York when any trouble occurs as to right 
of way. Whether the handling of one of Nature’s greatest forces produces a 
moral reformation in that respect, or whether the star actors in this almost 
tragedy were too scared to speak, will never be known ; but certain it is, 
not a word was spoken until my driver inquired, with some apparent appre- 
hension,» whether his passenger was all right. Being reassured upon this 
point, we turned into Water Street, only to discover that our speed was greatly 
reduced from the shock of the collision having caused a leakage of power. 

A telephone message to the stable up-town soon brought another cab, in 
which we continued our journey without further mishap.* The distance 
from the lower end of Water Street to the Grand Central Station, at Forty- 
second Street, we made through a tangle of tracks, cars, horses, pedestrians 

- crossing the streets over snow heaps and through mud and slush, in a little 
over thirty minutes. During the dreadful weather of last winter, when snow, 
wind and zero weather made the streets of New York almost impassable, the 

*T do not know if Ishould have given my consent to have deliberately driven in 
front of a cable car in order to demonstrate the strength and security of an electric 
hansom cab; but any doubts that I may have had were settled, for the shock which 
we received would assuredly have knocked the wheels of an ordinary carriage into 


kindling wood. The solid disks may not be as pleasing to the fastidious eye, but they 
are to be depended upon in emergencies. 
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ELECTRIC BACK-TO-BACK. 
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motor ‘vehicles pushed through it all, and they were kept running night 
and day. 

There is to me one peculiarity about a motor carriage, either steam or elcc- 
tric: they inspire the most unbounded confidence. I have absolutely no 
feelings of apprehension while going at the highest rate of speed, or while fol- 
lowing the most intricate windings. Part of this immunity from nervousness 
may, perhaps, be laid at the door of ignorance, part to the knowledge that a 
competent man is at the helm ; but the fact remains that in all the test runs 
I have made—and they have been not a few—I have felt at perfect peace 
with myself and all the world in general, and with the inventors, makers and 
drivers of automobiles in particular. My nerves are neither abnormally 
strong nor weak, so that I can assure any who may have doubts about enjoying 
a self-propelling carriage on account of nervousness that they may set their 
fears at rest. Any charge of clumsiness or weight that may be brought as an 
argument against the automobiles can be more than offset by its strength to 
withstand shock, and ability to ran unimpeded, without any deleterious effects, 
under circumstances and conditions which would be fatal to the ordinarily 
constructed carriage. p 

The cost of running electric carriages, such as are illustrated in this article, 
is very little. Where the current is taken from the wires connected with the 
city mains of central lighting stations, the cost for a full charge seldom exceeds 
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sixty cents, giving power, under favorable conditions, to run from thirty to 
thirty-five miles. Lighting and power companies usually base their prices on 
the amount of current consumed, so that the user of a carriage employing the 
same current for lighting .his house, or for any other purpose, can arrange to 
have the batteries charged at an extremely slight cost, which cost can be still 
further reduced if the carriage owner possesses his own private plant. 

The time is not far distant- when carriages can get their. power from charging 
plugs in the streets, so that,’ if necessary, a vehicle can ios alongside the plug 
and fill up with the distance-annihilating power. 

While upon the subject of automobiles we must not ignore the claims of 
steam as a motive power, nor the fact that the near future has in store for us 
surprises in the application-of compressed ait as a means of locomotion. The 
horseless carriage, private and public, cars, trucks ‘and all sorts and kinds of 
vehicles used for transportation, whether ‘driven over the pavement of city 
streets or along grass-bordered country roads, are’destined in a comparatively 
short time to be so numerous as to excite little or no attention. 

The steam carriage has some. claims to superiority over the electric: it is a 
better hill-climber, and its capacity for mileage is practically unlimited, pro- 
vided one does not go so far into an uninhabited country as to be unable to 
buy naphtha or kerosene for feeding the engine. 

The steam carriage is not necessarily so heavy as the electric, the latter 
having to carry many pounds of dead weight,in storage batteries. At an 
automobile contest given in Boston not a great while ago, the writer was priv- 
ileged to see a practical demonstration, of several styles and makes of automo- 
biles. A steep grade was built for showing the hill-climbing qualities of the 
contesting carriages. Here those propelled by steam easily demonstrated their 
superiority in ability to climb a steep incline, and some of them were perfect 
wonders of speed as they flew around the track. 

As we look back at the first developments of all discoveries in forces and 
their application, we: know that a very few years will show as marked 
improvements in motors, and in every branch of mechanical transportation. 


_ NIGHT. 
By HERBERT BASHFORD, 
ELOVED Night—calm, soothing Summer Night! 

B Your presence breathes of peace, your raven hair 

Falls over me, and tender as the prayer 
Of kneeling virgin in dawn’s holy light 
Is your caressing hand on Sorrow’s white 
And trembling lips, or furrowed face of Care ; 
Sweet Slumber nestles on your breast, and where 
Your dark robe trails, in valley or on height, 
The petals of your dream-flowers flutter down 
To sleeping eyes. I love you—love you so, 
Mother of mine—and when the day is done 
I watch to see the first gleam in your gown 
Of lamhent jewels, that thrill and throb as though 
The pulse of God beat through them—every one! 


MARGHERITA ARLINA HAMM. 


WOMEN AS TRAVELERS. 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION—VIIL. 


By MARGHERITA ARLINA IJAMM, 


War Correspondent in the Chino-Japanese War, and in the late War with Spain; Author of “ Manila 
and the Philippines.” 


S the world grows smaller the number of women travelers grows great. 
This is merely another form of saying that the greater security, economy 
and rapidity of travel have opened new opportunities for ambitious 

women. At the present time there are the traveling companion, the courier, 
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the war correspondent, the foreign correspondent, the commercial traveler, 
the missionary, and the student, who, paradoxically enough, is usually a 
teacher. I would leave out of consideration the travelling companion, be- 
cause she is an annex or attachment to the traveler proper and is not a 
traveler per se. I might also add the woman explorer, because in the past 
ten years Mrs. Alice Le Plongeon and Miss Kingsley have won name and 
fame in this field of activity. 

Women are both fitted and unfitted for travel. They have less strength 
and daring than men, but, on the other hand, they have more tact and a 
greater regard for the rights of others. In many parts of the Far East small 
mobs of criminals are apt .to attack the stranger within their gates. When 
this occurs, the male traveler usually gets off better than the female. On the 
other hand, a far greater source of trouble springs from the wanton or ignorant 
violation of native customs and religious laws. Here men sin fifty times 
where women do once. 

Travel brings out the deep ethical difference between the two sexes. In 
London I have often noticed that the average American gentleman makes a 
beeline for the famous inns, pubs and music halls, while the average American 
woman goes to Westminster, St. Paul’s and the Tower of London. In Paris 
the former patronizes the café chantant and the Moulin Rouge, and the 
latter the Louvre, Notre Dame, the Madeleine and the Hotel des Invalides. 

In Japan the one frequents the tea gardens, with their pretty musmes, or 
the places where the geixhas give their songs and dances, while the other 
devotes her time to the bazaars, the flower gardens and the temples. In 
China civilized manhood is to be found at the clubs, the race-tracks and other 
less commendable places of recreation, while womanhood finds amusement in 
the joss-houses, the curio stores, the pagodas and the social life of the Chinese 
gentry. 

To be a successful traveler demands nothing more than the small virtues— 
forethought, common sense, patience and, it may be, a little resignation. As 
at times it will be impossible to stop more than a day at a single place, it is 
well to use colored apparel, which will not show a little dust or dirt so quickly 
as white or pale colors do. The wise traveler uses blue or gray woolens 
rather than pretty silks or dainty lawns. Yet even here civilization is making 
such progress the world over that it is possible, in nearly every part of the 
world, to send soiled clothing to the laundry and have it returned renovated 
within twenty hours. 

In Honolulu, Yokohama, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Canton, Singapore, 
Calcutta, Colombo, Bombay, Aden and Alexandria.I have found that this 
could be done in even less time. At Hong Kong I recall a lot of linen and 
cotton clothing being given to a washerwoman (who was a man, by the way) 
at 9 A.M., and being returned beautifully washed, cleaned and ironed 
at 9 Pp. M. 

The exercise of forethought prevents one wearing colors which give offense. 
Orange, for example, is exceedingly unpopular in central and southern 
Ireland ; red, black and white ribbons expose the wearer to insult and abuse 
in Paris; a green hat worn by a giaour is apt to produce a row in many 
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Moslem countries. Yellow-white and white mean death in China, while royal 
purple and imperial yellow excite unfavorable and often painful comments 
in many of the Asian lands. 

A traveler who remembers that two-thirds of the population of the world 
believe in the ‘‘evil eye”’ or jettatura, and that one-third is alarmed by being 
made the focus of an opera glass or a camera, will be careful about staring 
or employing the objects named when in semi-civilized communities. — 

An American woman going abroad should bear in mind that human 
health and life do not possess the same value in most of the countries of the 
world as in the United States, Great Britain, Germany and France. In 
Eastern and African countries they have little or no value. Wisdom, there- 
fore, dictates going forearmed. A box of quinine pills, of salol pills, a bottle 
of Sun cholera mixture, and a metal vial containing permanganate of potash 
or other powerful disinfectant are invaluable traveling companions. 

Outside of the four countries mentioned the drinking water should be 
regarded with perpetual suspicion. Though more expensive, it is cheaper in 
the long run to use any first-class mineral water, club soda or even distilled 
water. The old rule of doing in Rome as the Romans do should be applied 
to the diet. It is better for health, and it is far better for happiness. In 
Turkey, for instance, I have found the Turkish coffee, which is as thick as 
pea soup, far better than the so-called French coffee, which can be procured 
at most of the hotels and restaurants. In France and in Germany the light 
vin ordinaire, when mixed with water or mineral water, is better and pleas- - 
anter than any other beverage. From Italy through to India the ideal coffee 
is the Mocha. From India to Hong Kong the best is the Java, while from 
Hong Kong to Japan either the mixed Java and Manila, or the Java, Manila 
and Mocha, may be cordially recommended to the voyager. From experience 
I learned in the West Indies the best beverage was young cocoanut milk, 
especially where it has been cooled a little. I did not believe this at first, 
having a vague notion that water was preferable; but in my first trip to 
Cuba I found that the water in many places was very impure, and often dan- 
gerous, and in my last visit to Cuba and Puerto Rico, during the late war, 
that cocoanut milk used regularly and continuously kept away all tropical 
malaria. 

A wise woman travels with as little baggage as possible. One medium- 
sized trunk, which when filled weighs sixty pounds, a good valise and a 
strong satchel or grip should be the limit of her impedimenta. Correspond- 
ents should add to this a pair of good field glasses and a medium-sized 
light-weight typewriter. I have one which I used in the Chino-Japanese 
war in Corea, Japan and China, and in the late war with Spain in Cuba and 
Puerto Rico. Formerly these indispensable mechanisms were bulky, heavy 
and painfully angular, but in response to an ever-growing demand new styles 
have been created, so that the correspondent can choose from at least a dozen 
patterns, nearly all of which are efficient and trustworthy. 

So far as languages are concerned, English is far superior to all the rest, 
and will carry one through nearly every part of the world. Next to that is 
either French or Spanish. The popular belief that French has a much wider 
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vogue than Spanish is far from accurate. The decadence of Spain has thrown 
into oblivion the fact that Spanish was once the court language of the civilized 
world, as well as the commercial language of all trafficdom. Even to-day it 
is spoken in Mexico,.in the Central and South American Republics, the West 
Indies, the islands of the Atlantic on the west coast of Africa, on the African 
coast from Morocco to the Congo, by the traders of Macao and the people of the 
Philippines. There are Spanish merchants in nearly every city, as well as a 
Spanish consul and consular agent. French is spoken in every consulate 
excepting those of the United States ; the general rule of American politics 
being to make a knowledge of languages a bar to appointment in the consular 
service. German is becoming more widely spoken every year, and will carry 
a traveler almost as far as English. This is due to the excellent policy of 
the empire, which compels every consular officer to speak English, and prac- 
tically obliges every commercial traveler to speak the language of the country 
with which he desires to do business. 

Wherever I have gone I have almost invariably encountered Germans, of 
both the official and mercantile classes, who spoke English and also the 
local dialects. 

It is not difficult for a bright, energetic woman to learn enough words in 
any language within a week, to get along in a strange country. The number 
varies from two to five hundred words, and these can be found in the 
excellent little hand-books for which the Germans are famous. At Alexan- 
dria and Cairo are manuals of colloquial Arabic; in the Indian cities, of the 
chief languages of Hindustan ; in Singapore, of Malay; in Hong Kong, of 
Cantonese, and in Yokohama, of Japanese. If a traveler intends to spend 
more than two months in a strange country one of these books is simply 
invaluable. The moment one begins to learn, the natives everywhere take an 
intense interest in the student’s progress, and help along with approving 
smiles or with polite and pleasant corrections. American and English women 
possess more linguistic talent than is commonly believed. The number of 
those who are walking polyglots is quite large. The late Dr. Amelia B. 
Edwards had a thorough knowledge of at least seven languages, and a 
smattering of three or four more. One of the best Chinese scholars is Miss 
Tallmadge, of Amoy Fokien. Another remarkable linguist who is proficient 
in many Hindustan, Malay and Chinese dialects is Mrs. John Anderson. It 
was said of her that she could travel overland from Shanghai to Bombay, and 
understand, in whole or in part, every speech encountered between those two 
cities. Miss Willimina Armstrong is familiar with six Indian languages, and 
is probably the only Anglo-Saxon woman alive who can converse in classical 
Sanscrit. 

As for the expense of travel, women can journey at asmaller outlay than men. 

Travel and literature combined present a fine industrial field for the educa- 
ted woman. Books of travel are always in demand, and so swift are the 
changes in modern life, that the book of to-day is generally antiquated ten 
years hence. The encroachments of civilization upon the wilds are bringing 
into notice and making of interest scores of places which heretofore were of 
no account excepting to the map-maker or the strategist. Thus, at the 
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present time, there is a noble field in upper Egypt, on account of the archwo- 
logical discoveries which are being made in that territory. There is a second 
field around Khartoum, especially in regard to the domestic life of the 
Baggaras and other ethnic types in that populous country. 

Further south Uganda and Unyore on the Victoria Nyanza, Ujiji on 
Tanganyika, and Fort Salisbury, in Rhodesia, offer rich harvests to the 
observer and writer. The Congo basin is now attracting the special attention 
of the student, as are the many tribes and races of the Philippines, and that 
strange mixture of peoples in Burmah and southwestern China. 

Nearer home, waiting for the investigator and student, are the Spanish- 
Jewish colony at Salonica, in Turkey, the Armenian districts in Persia and 
also in Russia, the isolated tribes and valley dwellers in Asiatic Turkey and 
Asia Minor, and the ruins in the interior and southwest of Arabia. 

These are but a few of the long list of places and peoples which are waiting 
for students, and especially women students, to be described for the benefit 
of the great reading public. 

It would not be well to close without a word as to the travel clubs which 
have begun to spring in the present decade. They were started by Toynbee 
Hall, in London, and through their success in enabling men and women to 
travel at a minimum expense are developing into goodly proportions. In 
these, women have taken an active part, and it is fair to presume that they 
will continue to do so as the movement grows in power and volume. All the 
tendencies of to-day point to the woman traveler as one of the leading 
figures of the century so soon to dawn. 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS. 


SHABBY, solitary railway station, cightecen feet square, in the New 
A Jersey ‘‘barrens.’’ | Outside is a wilderness of scrub oaks and pines, 

and sand, sand, saad, into which the chill autumnal rain, after flinging 
itself defiantly against the window panes and board sides of the poor little 
house, sinks sullenly. 

Indoors the two or three passengers, who are waiting for the Philadelphia 
express, sit or stand drowsily extracting what comfort they can from the 
struggling fire that languishes amid last winter’s cinders in the rickety stove, 
while they idly watch the blank-faced, small-eyed station master prepare his 
reports upon the deal table which is at once desk, ticket office and telegraph 
counter. 

By and by the silenee is broken by the sound of footsteps on the platform, 
and the door opens violently, as doors do when the wind bullies them, letting 
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i a gust of raw air and rain and aman. The water is rolling from the brim 
of his hat, and he is very wet. The waiting passengers look at him in dreamy 
interest, thankful for a new face to break the monotony a little. Presently it 
becomes apparent through the languid atmosphere that some conversation is 
going on between the newcomer and the station master. 

The latter, his faded derby hat pulled down upon his ears, is poring with 
his small eyes over the printed list of telegraph stations that lies on the table. 
He keeps his place on the page with his forefinger, which slowly travels down 
the column to the bottom, and there slips off. ‘‘No, I don’t see,’’ he says 
at last, ‘‘any office there.’”? Then another trip of the forefinger down the 
page, equally without result. ‘‘I might ask the operator at Whiting’s about 
it, if the wire was working’’ (tapping with the key), ‘‘but it isn’t.’? Then, 
after a moment of reflection : ‘‘ You might leave the message, and I'll get it 
as far as: Whiting’s for you anyhow, as soon as I can get the operator up.”’ 

The wet man speaks so low that he can scarcely be heard out in the room ; 
but he seems to say, hesitatingly : 

‘¢Suppose you want as few words as possible ?”’ 

“Ten won’t cost any more than fewer,’’ the station master replies. 

The wet man speaks still lower. What is the matter with the fellow, that 
he does not speak out like a man? Nobody is going to hurt him. 

The station master begins to write from the other’s dictation. Suddenly he 
looks up. 

‘¢Who, did you say?” he asks. 

The wet man clears his throat. He can be heard plainly now, though his 
voice is unsteady : 

‘* Mother died—this morning—Buried—ten 0’ clock—Tuesday.’’ 

The station master carefully writes down the words—his small eyes. very 
close to the paper. ‘‘ Buried —ten—o’ clock—Tuesday,’’ he repeats, slowly 
and gravely, without raising his head. ‘‘ Now,’’ he adds, ‘‘T’ll try to get that 
off as soon as the express has gone. Twenty-five cents.”’ 

The wet man laid down the coin and silently walked out into the storm, 
shutting the door behind him, 

What has happened so suddenly to the atmosphere in the lonely little station 
in the wilderness? Only this—a wave of human sympathy has passed through 
it ; and all beneath its roof, I think, though strangers to one another after the 
flesh, know that they are brothers, and brothers to the man who in the gloom 
of the gathering night and under the dripping pines, is making his solitary 
way back to the home where his dead is lying. 
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CHERRY RIPE. 


The story of George Washington and 
the cherry tree will never die, and so the 
history of the cherry should be of special 
interest to us. Of all the fruits of tem- 
perate climes, none equals the cherry in 
beauty and tempting fascination, and we 
are accustomed to associate it with the 
personal descriptive poetry of the blue eye 
and rosy cheek order. 

What picture of modern artists has 
attained the popularity of Millais’s dainty 
little maiden, ‘‘ Cherry Ripe’’? 

Indeed, the late president of the Royal 
Academy owes his pre-eminent popularity 
to this picture, copied and distributed 
over the world as the special Christmas 
supplement of the London Graphic. 
Tennyson’s and Millais’s names live in the 
cottage homes of England in the ‘‘ May 
Queen” and ‘“‘Cherry Ripe.” 

The allusions to cherries in the poetry of 


_ the centuries have been many and varied, 


but in marked contrast to our present day 
happy thoughts were those of medizval 
writers. 

To them the inviting beauty of the 
cherry was but a delusion and a snare—a 
symbol of the beauty and bloom of youth, 
fleeting and perishing—and so the pretty 
cherries were made texts on which to 
hang philosophical moralizings. 

It used to be the custom to have merry 
gatherings and feastings in the cherry 
orchards, and as our fifteenth and six- 
teenth century grandfathers and grand- 
mothers enjoyed the brief cherry period 
of mirth and gaiety, the grave-minded 
poets loved to speak of the fruit as 
an emblem of the fleeting transitoriness of 
all things. 

In the fourteenth century we find in 


-Gower this allusion: 


‘‘Sumtyme I draw into oy memorye 
How sorow may not ever laste, 


And so cometh hope in at laste 

Whan I now other foode knowe, 
And that endureth but a throwe, 
Ryght as it were a cherry feste.’’ 


No wonder genial Geoffrey Chaucer 
ealled him ‘the moral Gower.”’ 

Had these lines been written in the 
days of Milton and Cromwell one might 
understand the sermonizing; but it is 
passing strange that in the most glorious 
days of chivalry such lugubrious thoughts 
were deemed a necessary corrective to 
such persuasive beauty. For the cherry 
seems invitingly to say: ‘‘ Pluck me,’ and 
thief is a hard word to use to the tempted 
urchin ; and when we add to beauty the 
knowledge that cherry juice is good for 
the blood—who could stay his hand when 
Nature proves herself so alluring? 

Few of our present day good things 
were unknown to the Romans, and so we 
find that Lucullus brought the cherry tree 
over from Chirisonda, one hundred miles 
west of Trebizond, in Asia Minor, over 
eighteen centuries ago. One hundred 
years later cherry trees were planted by 
the Romans in Britain; but we have 
reasonable authority for the statement 
that the small black cherry of Western 
England was a native tree. 

For certain, there was a variety of the 
fruit in Northern Europe, differing con- 
siderably from those imported from the 
shores of the Black Sea ; and the beautiful 
cherry forests of Germany and Northern 
France differ from the Italian varieties. 

One can think of cherries fresh, pre- 
served, pickled, dried, crystalized; of 
cherry syrups and liqueurs; of cherries 
even in ‘‘ pasty coffyns’’—our grandmoth- 
ers of ancient days’ name for our own 
tempting cherry pie—but our nineteenth 
century palates seem to stop short at cherry 
soup; yet our Anglo-Saxon forefathers’ 
favorite pottage, their dainty dish at 
summer feasts, was not ice cream, but 
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cherry broth. One feels naturally inter- 
ested as to the composition of such an 
incongruous concoction, so possibly the 
recipe may help the imagination. 

The spelling is most interesting, and 
shows us how far we have travelled in the 
formation of language since five hundred 
years ago. 

This broth is called Chyryoum: ‘Take 
chyryes and pike out ye stonys, waysshe 
hem clene in wyne, than wryng hem 
throw a clothe, and do it on a potte, and 
do ther-to whyte grece { butter) a quantyte, 
and in payste of floure of rys (rice), 
and make it chargeaunt; do ther-to 
whyte hony or sugre, poynte it with 
venegre, a-force i¢ with strong powder of 
canelle and of galyngale (cinnamon and 
cypress root) and alye (ally) it with a 
grete porcyoun of yolkys of eyroun (eggs) ; 
coloure it with safroun or saunderys, and 
whan thou servyste (servest) in plante it 
with chyrioun (fresh cherries) and serve 
forthe.”’ 


The phraseology is peculiarly quaint; . 


and our bread and butter sounds sweeter 
to ears polite, than bread and “ whyte 
grece a quantyte.”’ 

It is sometimes better not to call a spade 
a spade. ; 

The growth and prolific culture of the 
cherry depends much upon the soil. All 
gypsum, marl, chalk and lime soils pro- 
duce rich crops of cherries. 


Sad 
THE EDITOR’S SOLILOQUY, 


Why, what do poets want of gold? 
They have its value millionfold. 

Theirs are the ‘‘ diamonds of the dew,”’ 

The ‘‘pearl of early morn,’’ the hue 
Of ‘‘sapphire seas,’’ the “rubies rare’’ 
Of tender lips, the glint of hair 

That far outshines the tinsel cheap 

The average man wastes life to heap— 
Why, what do poets want of gold? 
They have its value millionfold. 


And what do poets want of wine? 
“Tntoxicate with youth divine,” 
They feel its glow and spirit, when 
’Tis grim old age with average men. 
They walk on air, see doubly what 
Is fair, nor notice all that’s not. 
Oft, too, their words are indistinct, 
Because to deep emotion linked. 
Say, what do poets want of wine? 
Intoxicate with youth divine. 
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Food! what do poets want of food? 
“A crust of bread, in solitude,’’ 
Will give the spirit strength to soar 
For hours and they desire no more. 
And when we take into account 
The microscopical amount 
Of current cash for current verse, 
The poet’s fate might be much worse 
Had he a taste for solid food — 
Not just a crust, in solitude. 
—Rosalie M. Jonas. 


a 
PROFESSOR GADSDEN’S ARMY 
OVERCOAT. 
““Now, Professor,’ I said to the 


ancient bell-ringer of St. Michael’s, as 
I caught him napping in the March 
sunshine on a Washington Square bench 
the other morning, “it is full time 
you were investing in a new overcoat. 
To my certain knowledge you have been 
tramping around Charleston in that relic 
for at least ten years. I am going to start 
up a raffle among your friends to buy you 
a new one. Directly there won’t be a 
thing left of this but the button-holes, and 
some of these cold mornings old Jack 
Frost will nab you and the overcoat both, 
sure.”’ 

“Jack Fros’ or no Jack Fros’, button- 
hole or no button-hole,’? said the old 
man, gathering up three ribands of the 
tail tenderly in his wrinkled hands, ‘“ you 
kin jess bet yo’ bottom dollar on one 
ting—you kin raise all yo’ tukkey raffles, 
an’ all yo’ pianner rafHes, an’ all yo’ suit 
o’ close raflles, and all yo’ udder kine o’ 
raffies, but dere ain’ gwine to be no over- 
coat raffles round dese diggins dis season, 
I promise you dat. You wite people is 
gittin’ too stingy to trow a red copper 
’cross de pat’ o’ de cullud race. You 
spens all yo’ nickels a-ridin’ on dese 
trulley cahs, an’ feedin’ dem ecento dese 
yuh wurlamagigs dat I see stan’ing roun’ 
waitin’ fuh suckers wen you goes eento a 
blin’-tiger by de back door an’ tink no 
one is watchin’ you. You kin say wat 
you please ’bout de Yankees, but dey 
don’t mine spendin’ deir nickels on deir 
cullud frens. Dey are de bes’ backers de 
cullud race is got, dats wat dey is, an’ [ 
wish dere was mo’ 0’ dem floatin’ roun’ 
dese pahts right now. I'd like to sce de 
sun a-shinin’ on de frunt uv a ten-cent 
piece dis bery minit. 
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“Long as Gineral Shumman was libbin’ 
dere wusn’t none o’ dis skirmishin’ roun’ 
fuh a chaw 0’ tobacco, or a leetle sumting 
to wet yo’ wistle wid dese cold mawnin’s 
All yuh had to do in de Gineral’s lifetime 
wus to write yo’ letter to Washingtin an’ 
mek yo’ applicashuns, an’ back cum yo’ 
wittles an’ drink on de nex’ steambote. 
Dat ole man wus de generusest man dat 
cebber kep’ shop fuh de Publikin Pahty 
cen Washingtin. He nebber did fuhgit 
his frens down Sout’. He used to sen’ 
me a bar’l o’ rice an’ a coop o’ chickens 
de fust o’ every mont? reg’lar, eber since 
de time I tracted his notice een de fiel’ 0’ 
battle wid my conspicuosity een de fitin’, 
an’ trowed myself eento de jaws o’ de 
walley o’ det an’ riscued de ole man frum 
distruction.”’ 

“How was that, Professor?’ I said. 
‘* Please tell me exactly how it happened.’’ 

“You'll fine de whole ting wrote down 
een de book dey keeps een Washingtin,”’ 
said the old man. ‘‘Lain’ got no time to 
talk ’bout it now. You better be stahtin’ 
down de street an’ seein’ ’bout dat raffle 
bizness. Dis win is gittin’: mighty sassy, 
an’ de hole in my stummick is grown dat 
deep I ain’ got de strengt’ to talk tell it 
gits a little fillin’ een it.” 

‘* Please tell me, Professor,’’ I insisted. 
‘*Here’s ten cents to pay for my first 
chance on the raffle.”’ 

The old man reached for the dime, bit 
it cautiously, rolled up his trousers and 
slipped it away down into his stocking. 
Then he braced up against the back of the 
seat, and, regarding me with an air of 
great earnestness, proceeded as follows : 

“T year a great deal o’ talk gwine on 
dese days ’bout wat de cullud sojers is 
doin’ down een de ilant 0’ Cuba. I year 
dey are jest tearin’ de hide off o’ dem 
Spanyuds! Dat’s wat dey are doin’, an’ 
don’t you forgit to remember’ de propo- 
zision. Dey are great fiters, but dey can’t 
tote a karosene lamp ‘longside o' de 
reggvments dat mean’ Gineral Shumman 
tuck de City o’ Chaalestun wid een de 
wah you all had wid de Yankees. Lawd, 
dem boys wus fiters, dey wus! Nuttin’ 
couldn’t stan’ up befo? dem wen dey 
stahted runnin’ !”’ 

© Hold on a minute, Professor,’’ I inter- 
rupted. ‘General Sherman never cap- 
tured Charleston, It never was captured 
at all.” 
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“Now look yuh, my young fren, let me 
ax you one questiun,’’ said the old man, 
‘“is you gwine to tarrogate de preacher, or 
isn’t you? If you is, I mites well climb 
down out de pulpit an’ let somebody 
dat knows mo’ dan I does climb up een it. 
I’m gittin’ mighty ole, an’ mebbe my 
memry is dun lef? me, an’ mebbe dose dat 
wus bawn atter peace cum een knows mo’ 
*bout de wah dan dem dat did de fitin’. 
Ef dat’s de case, I mites well be mosyin’ 
on down de street, cause dey ain’ no mo’ 
room lef’ ful gray-heads roun’ yuh now.” 

‘Please don’t go, Professor,"’ I said, ‘1 
promise not to interrupt again.’”’ 

“As I wus sayin’ wen de interrupshun 
broke eento de tred o’ dese few remahks,”’ 
continued the old man, only half mollified, 
‘*Gineral Shumman nebber could a’ tuck 
de City o’ Chaaleston widout de backin’ he 
got frum his cullud frenseen deahmy. Dey 
jest natcherly cahed eberyting wid dem! 
Gineral Shumman hissef would a’ been 
swep’ ento de Ashley Ribber by one o’ 
dese big black cannon-shots, ef it had’nt 
bin fuh de man dats talkin’ to yuh dis 
minnit. Dats wat he would a’ bin! I 
stopped it jess een time, wen it wus 
a-makin straight fuh de Gineral.”’ 

“What! You mean to tell me that you 
arrested a cannon-ball in its flight?” 

“Res um! Suttinly I ’rested um! 
None 0’ yo’ policemens kin beat me wen 
it cums to ’restin’ dem tings, I tell yuh 
dat !”’ 

‘‘How did you stop it, Professor ?”” 

‘¢ Easiest ting een de wurl, my fren, wen 
yuh knows de secret. I don’ mine tellin’ 
you ’bout it, an’ you kin jes’ try yo’ han’ 
wid it een de nex’ wah, an’ ef ’'m enny- 
ways roun’ yuh, I'll climb up een de 
steeple an’ holler down to yuh wen de 
shootin’ biggins, so yuh won't make no 
mistake ’bout it, cause ef yuh ebber 
misses yo’ grip wenit hits yuh, you are 
dun catehin’ cannon-balls een dis wurl, 
sho ’nulf! 

“Now, de whole ting cum to pass jes 
cen dese ways: Gineral Shomman wus 
ridin’ down de rode todes de Confedrit 
breswucks, an’ I wus ridin’ een frunt 0’ 
de ole man to kinder clay de fiel’ fuh bim, 
‘cause dey wus a-shootin’ mighty strong, 
aw’ de cannon-balls wus a-skreechin’ ober 
my head, an’ onder my feet, an’ pas’ my 
years tell Tcouldn’t year wat I wus tinkin’ 
*bout eenside. All of a suddint I seed one 
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debbil ob a big black fellow hit de groun’, 
*bout tree hundred feet een frunt o’ me, 
an’ kick up ’bout aacre o’ dut. De Gin- 
eral wus rite een de pat’ I sawed it wus 
gwine to tek, soon as it cum out de groun’ 
agin, so I didn’t stop to ax um no ques- 
tions, but I trowed myself off de hoss an’ 
run een frunto’ de Gineral, way he wus 
ridin’ ’?long like dere wus’nt a ting de 
matter. Den I sawed ce ole black debbil 
rise out of de groun’ de berry same minit, 
an’ cum rite straight fuh we all, an’ it wus 
a-wobblin a leetle ’cause de roots eendat ole 
fie’ had gin um a mighty tough tussle, but 
wobblin’ or no wobblin’, I jes spit on my 
hans an’ sez to um, sez I: ‘ Now come on, 
yuh ole daughter o’ Beelzebub, I’m ready 
fuh yuh ? Den she flew todes me, an’ I 
jess reached out an’ wropped my ahms 
roun’ her, an’ hilt on. An’ she lifted me 
clean off my feet an’ cahed ie tru de air 
an’ dropped me een frunt o’ de Gineral’s 
hoss. An’ I wus all kibber up een dut an’ 
dus’ an’ tings, so yuh could scacely rec- 
ugnize me. But wen he saw dat it wus 
me and dat I had sabed him frum distruc- 
tion, he sez to me, sez he: ‘Rise up, Cunnel 
George Washington Gadsden. Is’lute yuh, 
suh!? Den he calls his liftenant and pulls 
off his overcoat, an’ sez to him: ‘Han’ dis 
to Cunnel Gadsden, wid my compliments, 
an’ ax him to weah it fuh me. He is de 
braves’ man een de ahmy ! an I ’steems it 
an honor to have de pledguh ob his 
*quaintance !’ 

“*Dat’s wat he said. Dose wus his berry 
wuds. Dey nebber slip my memry jit, 
and wats mo’ dey nebber will. Dey are 
glued een dere so dey can’t cum out ! 

‘“Mebbe,’’ continued the old man, after 
an impressive pause, ‘‘mebbe dere will 
have to be sum rafflin’ dun roun’ dese dig- 
gins pretty soon, cause dis coat is gittin’ 
mitey raggety, but ef you don’t look raggety 
yose’f, when you gits to be as ole an’ ’spec- 
table as dis overcoat, den you'll miss my 
calclations, dats wat you’ll do, wastin’ yo’ 
time talkin’ an’ writin’ een books an’ 
tings, wen yuh ought to be wuckin’ fuh 
an hones’ libbin’ ! 

“Well, I got to be gwine ’long. [’m 
dat thirsty fuh de price ob a pint 0’ dat ole 
red-eye I seen Jeems Middleton cahin’ 
home to his ole’ ooman dis mawnin’, to 
cure cole een de feet wid !—I guess dis 
will jes bout fill de bill,’* concluded the 
old man, pocketing my last quarter with- 
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out a sign of compunction. ‘‘Wen dat 
raffle is dun wid, an’ de riturns is all een 
de hans o’ de treas’rer, mebbe sumting 
might be dun to polish up dis ole wore- 
out mem’ry o’ mine agin !”’—St. Julien 


Grinké, oe 
SUMMER BOARDERS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Dear Boys anp Grris :— 

The winter days are over and the blue- 
bird, the martin and the wren have come 
here to spend the summer with us. We 
wish you all to consider them as company 
and to show them all the hospitality that 
you do other visitors. 

A very cordial act would be to build 
houses for them. We have published a 
leaflet entitled ‘‘The Birds and I.’? We 
send it free to all teachers who ask for it. 
Ask your teacher if she has one. In the 
leaflet are pictures of various styles of bird 
houses. Some of them are good subjects 
for drawing lessons. 

Perhaps your teacher will encourage you 
to make a drawing of some of these to a 
scale, just as an architect would do for the 
guidance of a carpenter, and later you can’ 
build a bird house after your drawings. 
All may not have the tools or the material 
or the skill to build elaborate and aristo- 
cratic bird houses, but that may be no 
barrier of hospitality to those who love 
birds. In our leaflet are designs as simple 
as an empty fruit-can. We wish you would 
talk over this plan with your teacher, your 
parents and your chums. 

The kinds of birds that will set up house- 
keeping in the homes that you provide 
will harm noone. They are never cross, 
or throw stones, or rob us, but are always 
happy and have cheerful songs. We are 
always kind to people having such dispo- 
sitions, and why should we not be to birds 
as well? 

It will give us great pleasure to receive 
letters from every boy and girl who in- 
tends to entertain some birds the coming 
summer. Perhaps your teacher will let 
you write your letters during your lan- 
guage period. You may address us as 
“Dear Uncle,’? and write us as freely as 
you would some one of whom you are 
very fond. Direct your letter 

Bureau or Nature Stupy, 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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AN OLD OFFENDER. 


Tue poet whom I cannot stand 

Is he that uses ‘‘ boughs,”’ 
At any time 
To make a rhyme, 

Just think of it! to ‘“‘ house.” 
As well might he 
In lyric glee 

Use ‘‘cows,’’ or e’en ‘‘ hiccoughs.”’ 


Now when I rap my shining head 

To find a rhyme for “house,” 
I, like a bird, 
Light on the word 

In my dear old golf “ blouse,” 
Or when I hear 
Amid the cheer 

The wary wainscot ‘‘ mouse.” 


Oh, could I find no better rhyme 


Than ‘‘sloughs’’ and ‘‘ boughs”’ for 
‘* house,”’ 


My fevered skull 
For being dull 
Beneath the pump I'd ‘‘souse,’’ 
And not at prose 
Turn up my nose 
As at warmed up ‘‘lobscouse.”’ 


“Toulouse ’’ and ‘‘ pousse’’ I wouldn’t 
use— 


I’d say: ‘‘Nix cum arouse,” 
Or from the scene 
My wings I’d preen 
F’en as the gliding ‘ grouse ;”’ 
Or rather far 
The blazing star 
I call my ‘‘glim”’ I’d ‘‘ douse,” 
Or ‘“‘ homage’? rhyme 
With ‘‘fromage’”’ prime— 
And then I'd sell the ‘‘ house.” 
—R. K. Munkittrick. 
Bad 
LIMITATION. 


We crave to clasp the jeweled sky, 
We pant for it with yearning lips: 

But God has set His stars so high ! 

Beyond the reach of finger-tips. 
—Muy Myrtle Cook, 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From F. Tennyson Neely, New York: 

A Gop-Cui.p or Wasutnoton. By Kath- 
arine Schuyler Baxter. Illustrated. 

Tue TriuMPpH oF YANKEE DoopLe. By 
Gilson Willets. 

His Baptism or War. 
Hoadley. 

Crinp’s History or THE WAR WITH SPAIN, 
By Percival G. Melbourne. 

CoMMANDER Wiii1AM BarKER CUSHING, 
U.S. N. By E. M. H. Edwards. 

Ficntinc For Humanity. By General 
Oliver Otis Howard, U.S. A. 

Tue Rise anp Fatt or THE UNITED 
Srates. A Leaf from History, A. D. 
2060. By a Diplomat. 

Ture Derew Story Boox. Edited by Will 
M. Clemens. Illustrated. 

Manina AND THE Privippines. By Mar- 
gherita Arlina Hamm. 


From Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York: 


Tue InveertaL Repusiic. By James C. 
Fernald. 


Porms. By Richard Realf. With a 
Memoir by Richard J. Hinton. 


By Edgar R. 


Axecpores AND Morais. By the Rev. 
Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 
Miscellaneous : 


Tue Srory or France: From the Earliest 
Times to the Consulate of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. In two volumes. _ By 
Thomas E, Watson. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 

Miss Numk or Japan. A Japanese-Amer- 
ican Romance. By Onoto Watanna. 
Illustrated. Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago and New York. 

Some NorasLe Famiuies or AMERICA. B 
Annah Robinson Watson. Illustrated. 
For sale by Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. 

Twentieta Century Magic. Mechanical, 
Chemical, Electrical. Construction of 
Apparatus, Explanation of Experi- 
ments, etc. By Nevil Monroe Hop- 
kins. Illustrated. George Routledge 
& Sons, Limited, New York and 
London. 

‘THE Peart OF THE ANTILLES. By Frederic 
M. Noa. The Knickerbocker Press, 
New York. 

Autmost A Man. By Mary Wood-Allen, 
M.D. Wood-Allen Publishing Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Corenuacen. Illustrated. Published by 
the Danish Tourist Society. 

Wire Danpy. A Horse’s Story. Com- 
yanion book to ‘ Black Beauty.”? J.S. 
Deilvie Publishing Co., New York, 


THE LADY OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


A MIDST the flowers, like one of them, she dwells. 
If they have thoughts, the lilies and the roses, 
Or dreams the mystic springtime sun discloses, 
So blossom-sweet her smile its secret tells, 
So exquisite the tenderness that wells 
Forth from her gentle heart. The grief she knows is 
To pity purified, and interposes 


A sympathy divine that sorrow quells, 


With wars alarms around her, she is peace ; 
Envy and malice miss her—she is love ; 
Humility exalts her far above 

The pride of others, and all ranklings cease. 
May God long keep her in the gracious part, 
So to inspire the Nation’s mighty heart. 


—HENRY TYRRELL. 


‘““AND PANTING, HIS EYE AFLAME, STOOD THE DUKE OF ROCHESTER.” 


DRAWN BY F. LUIS MORA, 


Illustrating “ April Bloom,” the new serial story by Egerton Csstle, author of ** The Pride of Jennico.” 
See page 260. 
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THE EXECUTIVE MANSION—NORTH FRONT. 


THE GRACIOUS LADY OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


By Mrs, Joun A. LOGAN, 


ERY much has been said and written of Mrs. McKinley, and yet the 
half of her gentleness and beauty of character has never been told. Her 
most charming characteristic is her perfect sincerity and thoughtfulness 

for others. No day passes over her head without her doing something for 
someone. If she hears of an affliction of any kind overtaking anyone—no 
matter how much a stranger—she will immediately order something sent 
to that person, if nothing more than a bunch of flowers or a cheering message ; 
in some way she conveys her sympathy and good wishes. 

Her friends endeavor to keep from her knowledge many instances of illness 
or sorrow, because she immediately makes a personal matter of them, and is 
untiring in her interest until all is well again. No one ever heard her utter a 
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complaint about her own ill-health. She is always bright and cheerful, never 
in any way alluding to herself, or to the affliction that has held her captive 
for more than twenty vears. Her refined face, sweet smile and tender expres- 
sion, reflect the spirit of resignation and loveliness which suffering has wrought. 
She is interested in everything, with the enthusiasm of the most vigorous and 
active of women. Her busy fingers have wrought much for charity. Some 
time ago she had finished more than three thousand five hundred pairs of 
knitted slippers for ladies and children, all of which have been given to friends 
or for charity to invalids. Many of these slippers have been sold for large 
sums at church and charity fairs. It does not require an expert to figure 
that by her own hands Mrs. McKinley has earned a considerable sum for 
benevolent purposes. Her example of continuous employment demonstrates 
that occupation is the surest defense against ennui and depression of spirits 
and morbidness from enforced confinement, most of the time within doors. 

The young women of to-day, in whom she is devotedly interested, should 
profit by her example and refrain from the reckless waste of time to which 
all too many of them are inclined. 

Her devotion as mother and wife amounts to idolatry. The pictures of her 
angel babies are ever before her. She never wearies of speaking of them and 
their cherished beauty and winsomeness. When listening to her as she 
talks of them with so much motherly tenderness, one can scarcely believe 
that a score of years have come and gone since they joined the cherubs in 
heaven. Her adoration of her husband is well known. No one can be in her 
presence long without feeling convinced that ‘‘ out of the fullness of her heart 
her mouth speaketh.’’ She idealizes him in a way that is perfectly beautiful ; 
to her he is far more than a perfect man—he is divine. She descants upon 
him with all the fervor of a maiden in her teens. She deeply appreciates the 
thoughtfulness that prompts him to leave Cabinet meetings or other important 
councils, if they are at all protracted, to seek her and see that she is happy 

“and has the companionship of some agreeable person. She is never left alone, 
or allowed to become ennuyfe by the society of tedious people. No matter of 
state could ever so engross the President as to make him forget his delicate 
wife for an hour. She enjoys everything the President does—travelling, 
driving, music, birds, flowers, the sight of people. She can never be induced to 
be separated from her husband even for a day, unless it is-impossible for her to 
accompany him. The writer heard her rebuke a wife one day who announced 
her intention of going to Europe, leaving her husband and children at home ; 
and Iam not sure, after Mrs. McKinley’s remarks, that the lady had the heart 
to carry out her plans. If she did, I am sure her conscience must have 
reminded her of what the ‘‘ First Lady in the Land’’ thought of wives. who 
put the sea between themselves and their families. Verily the domestic 
felicity of the President and Mrs. McKinley demonstrates that there exist in 
this world of infclicity at least ‘‘two souls that are as one.”’ 

She is fastidiously neat and particular about everything she does and what 
she wears. Perhaps no other lady in the White House has been so uni- 
formly well dressed. No matter at what hour you see her, she is always 
exquisitely gowned for that hour. She rises very early and spends a long 
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adi See 


MRS. MCKINLEY IN THE WIIITE HOUSE CONSERVATORIES, 
Copyright by Clinedinst, Washington. 

time in making her toilet, because of her dainty painstaking. Her breakfast 
is served to her, and she then usually sits for a long time at the west window 
in the rear hall on the second floor, which has been converted into a bright 
sitting room by the addition of easy chairs, flowers, bird cages, her work 
table, one for the morning papers, new magazines, and everything that 
suggests coziness and refinement. Sometimes she goes out to drive immedi- 
ately after breakfast, being accompanied by her guests, nieces or whoever 
happens to be at the Executive Mansion. After four o’clock the President 
frequently drives with Mrs. McKinley, greatly to her delight. 
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She has often expressed her uneasiness at the elevation of her husband to 
the highest place within the gift of the people, because the duties of the posi- 
tion would so greatly engross his time. She loves her quiet home in Canton, 
and no other will ever supplant it in her affections, hallowed as it is by the 
associations of her whole life. 

Her resentment of any criticism of her husband would do credit to one 


PORTRAIT STUDY OF MRS. MCKINLEY. 
Photograph by Clinedinst, Washington. 
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of much less natural amiability, and proves her great strength of character. 
Her loyalty to her old friends may be said to be a distinguishing characteristic, 
not one of them ever being forgotten or neglected since her elevation to the, 
honors of Mistress of the White House. 

The late Mrs. Hayes, wife of ex-President Hayes, was to Mrs. McKinley an 
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ideal woman, and her absolute devotion to her memory and to Mrs. Hayes’s 
children is beautiful. Mrs. Fanny Smith, née Hayes, she regards with all the 
loving tenderness of a mother for an only daughter, keeping herself informed 
constantly about everything touching that young lady’s welfare. 

My first acquaintance with Mrs. McKinley began in the White House dur- 
ing Mr. Hayes’s administration, where I witnessed the same tender affection 
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of Mrs. Hayes toward Mrs. McKinley. Music, flowers, children and the solace 
of the unfortunate may be said to occupy her attention and furnish her 
chief enjoyment and employment. She is always ready to give amateurs and 
professionals an opportunity to display their musical accomplishments, and 
to aid them in securing engagements. 

She spends hours in the distribution of flowers among her friends to grace 
happy occasions, and to comfort the unhappy or unfortunate. Little children 
run to her, knowing instinctively how much she loves them. She can never 
turn away from an appeal for help ; and, but for the watchfulness of those in 
attendance at the Executive Mansion, there would be a constant throng about 
her awaiting her bounty. 


THE EXECUTIVE MANSION—SOUTH FRONT. 


THE FIRST RED ROSE. 


By Lucius Perry HILts. 


N anxious lover held within his hand 
A A pure white rose, sent from his lady’s bower, 
i From which he fain would read her secret thought. 
And thus he whispered to the fragrant flower: 


“Tell me, sweet rose, and did my lady’s lips 
Press thy soft petals ere you came to me? 
Then will I stoop to play the arrant thief, 
As now I stoop to steal her kiss from thee.” 


Then at the touch of his impassioned lips, 

The white flower crimsoned like the blushing morn ; 
Hope woke within his anxious heart, and smiled, 

And in that hour the first red rose was born. 


THE TOKEN. 
A STORY OF THE CUBAN REVOLUTION. 


By CLIFFORD Howarp. 


Qo ROM out the shadows of the church tower that reared 

’) its dark form above the housetops of the village the 
deep-toned clock tolled the midnight hour in solemn 
proclamation. A solitary figure, clad in the black garb 
of a priest, moved with quiet, measured step along the 
whe narrow street leading to the Spanish garrison on the 
NS = I iam outskirts of the town. As the last note of the chime 
died away into the gloomy stillness, he stopped and 
stood, as though hesitating, on the corner of a small street whose winding 
course was lost in the darkness of the night. 

‘*Tt is useless,’? he muttered ; ‘‘ either she is sleeping, or she is buried in 
mourning for him—Andreo. Poor Andreo! the sun has set on his brave, 
young life ; but happier, happier far is he who dies in the possession of her 
love than he who lives, and lives withoutit! Yes, it is useless,’’ he repeated, 
returning to the thought from which he had wandered ; ‘‘I cannot—nay, I 
will not seek to see her now. I will hasten on to the prison and bid fare- 
well to Andreo—blessed Andreo !’’ 

But even as he spoke he turned abruptly into the side street, and walked 
hastily along its dark and tortuous way, peering eagerly through the almost 
impenetrable blackness. A sudden turn in the road revealed a solitary light 
burning dimly through a small casement a short distance ahead of him. 
With a start he siackened his pace and approached the house stealthily ; his 
quick, nervous breathing betraying the excitement that burned beneath the 
cold exterior of a studied calmness. Reaching the window, he looked 
cautiously through the grating that guarded its opening. A flickering candle 
shed its pale, unsteady glow upon a desert room, revealing to his expectant 
gaze naught but vague and formless shadows. He drew closer, and as he did so 
a young woman appeared in the doorway of the room. For several moments 
she remained standing as if absorbed in pensive meditation ; the flare of the 
candle illumining her face, and revealing in her soft and delicate features the 
beauty born of love and suffering. The man watched her in silence, until 
she slowly raised the candle from the table and was turning to leave the room. 

“Carlota !’’ he called, in eager whisper. 

The girl uttered a muffled scream, and turned with an exclamation of 
mingled joy and fright. ‘‘Andreo! vou here!’’ she cried, running to the 
window. 

‘*No, not Andreo,’’ answered the man, gently ; ‘‘only Andreo’s brother— 
Ricardo.’’ His voice was low with the music of tender sadness, and _ his 
large, wistful eyes drooped before the startled gaze of the girl. 

‘*Oh, how you have frightened me, Ricardo! Truly, I thought it was 
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Andreo when first I heard your voice, even though I knew it could not be. 
But why have you come? They told me you were in Havana. What brings 
you here, at this hour? Tell me, Father Ricardo, what has happened? 
Andreo ae 

‘‘T come with no tidings other than those which you already must know 
full well. Andreo dies at sunrise—Andreo, my brother—-him whom I love 
before myself; and they are going to take him from me, and from you, 
Carlota —you, who were to be his wife.’? The man’s voice quayered ; but 
by the fitful light of the candle which the girl held in her hand there shone 
beneath the anguish in his eyes a look of wild and desperate hope; a pro- 
phetic joy which even the soul feared to own. 

‘*But what brings you here, Father Ricardo ?’”’ asked the girl. 

“No, do not call me ‘father.’ Though many now call me so, I have not 
yet joined the order. Listen, Carlota!’ he continued, with intense earnest- 
ness. ‘‘My probation is not yet ended ; there are still ten days in which I 
am free to relinquish the church ; ten days before I need take the final vows, 
and forever renounce the world and—and ”” his voice faltered. ‘‘ Till then, 
Carlota,’’ he added, abruptly, ‘* call me Ricardo, as you always have.’’ 

‘*But why have you come?’ repeated the girl. ‘‘Of what use did you 
think to be at the last hour either to him or to me?’’ She spoke with manifest 
impatience and resentment. 

‘*T heard of Andreo’s sentence but three days since. I have come to bid 
him farewell—my poor Andreo ; and to offer you, Carlota,’? he added, with 
passionate tenderness, ‘‘ the blessing of God, and such comfort, such consola- 
tion as lies within the power of one mortal to give to another in such a time 
as this.’’ 

‘Ah, so far as your mission concerns me, Ricardo, you might have spared 
yourself the trouble. I care not for your comfort nor your blessing. One 
who has suffered as I have, one who has prayed as I have prayed, needs not 
the prayers of others nor the empty consolation of words.’? She laughed 
disdainfully. ‘No!’ she cried, with tragic vehemence, drawing from her 
bosom a glittering stiletto and poising it above her heart. ‘‘ Death, death 
alone could be my consolation !”’ 

The man drew back aghast. ‘‘No, no, Carlota! you cannot mean si 

‘Yes, I mean that if they had killed Andreo I, too, should have died !”’ 

“Tf they had killed Andreo! Then they have spared his life ?”’ 

The quickness with which he surmised the significance of her words 
startled the girl. 

**You frighten me, Ricardo. Did I say they had spared his life? Ah, 
but why conceal it from you ?”’ she continued, lowering her voice to an almost 
inaudible whisper, and placing her lips close to the bars. Listen, Ricardo : 
Andreo will not die ; he will escape with me to-morrow ; I have bought his 
freedom! I would have given my life for his, but they scorned it. No, they 
wanted gold, wealth, money, and I gave it to them—all, all I had; my in- 
heritance, my home, my jewels, my gold! I have given them all, all! I 
am poor, Iam destitute ; even now I am weak for the want of food ; but, oh, 
Ricardo, I am happy—life has returned to my soul! You came expecting to 


“SHE TOOK FROM HER IL\IR A DEEP-RED ROSE.”’ 
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see me cast down with grief. My heart is afire with joy and with hope} 
Grief, suffering and want, all are forgotten in these last hours of suspense and 
coming happiness. But, oh, Ricardo, if only all goes well! Andreo dare 
not be set free openly, nor will he be allowed to effect his escape from the 
prison. No, base and treacherous villains that they are, even among them- 
selves must they resort to cunning and deception. They will bring him 
out on the field to-morrow as though they would kill him as they have his 
companions one by one cach day ; but the colonel will order that the men’s 
rifles be loaded with blank cartridges. Andreo is to fall as they fire, and 
when the men leave the field, thinking him dead, he will be free to escape. 
I shall be in waiting for him within the walls of the old mill on the edge of 
the woods, and together we shall fly to the patriots’ camp.”’ 

‘‘Who knows of this?’ asked the man. 

** None but Andreo and myself and the colonel—Colonel Galiano, the officer 
in command of the garrison. It is he whose mercy I have bought. Gold 
softened his cruel heart, when tears and supplications but made him .Jaugh.”’ 

‘*And you think,’’ asked the man, with impressive deliberation, ‘‘ that 
this notorious villain, Galiano, will carry out his part of the bargain? You 
think that he will do what he has promised you? Does a man of his foul 
character honor an obligation to a woman ?”’ 

“Ts it thus you would console me, by filling my heart with terror?’ 
exclaimed the girl, stepping back from the window with a gesture of alarm 
and a look of deep reproach and anger. ‘‘Of what avail would it be to 
Colonel Galiano to deceive me? It is as easy for him to set Andreo free as 
to slay him. He has nothing to lose; he has nothing to fear; then why 
prove false? No, no, Ricardo, you are cruel to awaken distrust in my heart 
in this fearful hour of suspense. If you could know what I have suffered 
you would not now torture me with cruel suspicion! Ah, could you but 
know the trials my heart has endured for the past three years—fearing, 
hoping, despairing for my brave Andreo during all those dreadful months 
when I could not see him ; when I knew not where he was nor how he fared, 
save that he was risking his noble life for the liberty of Cuba. And think, 
think, Ricardo, what must have been the agony of my soul when I learned of 
his capture by the bloodthirsty Spaniards, and when each day, at sunrise, 
they carried forth one of his companions, one of our brave Cuban boys, and 
shot him down like a dog! Each morning I have heard the fire of the 
murderous rifles, and each morning I have prayed to the Virgin for the soul of 
one more dear life given up in sacrifice for Cuba’s freedom. They told me that 
Andreo would be the eighteenth ; and I counted the days, Ricardo, helpless, 
helpless to save him, until by the aid of heaven, in answer to my prayers, I 
succeeded in finding Colonel Galiano and winning his mercy. But, ah, 
Ricardo, you who know not what love is—you cannot know what I have 
suffered! You, who have avoided the world while your fellow-men have 
been giving up their homes, their fortunes and their lives, that others may be 
free and happy —you cannot know of love and sacrifice! you cannot feel for 
me! No, no; yours is the heart of a priest, cold and dispassionate !’’ 

The man’s lips quivered. ‘‘Love does not always find expression in 
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words, Carlota, nor in the outward bearing. Many there are whose hearts 
glow with a fervid passion, but the world calls them cold because, for the 
sake of them they love, they hold it concealed within their breast as they 
would a burning iron, and make no sound, no sign. Many there are who 
suffer—suffer alone and unpitied—in the bitter anguish of despair, with 
naught in all eternity to offer them hope or consolation; ay, suffer that 
others may be free and happy! but the world knows it not. No hero’s 
grave awaits them ; no glory enshrines their deeds of sacrifice. No, Carlota, 
the token of love such as theirs comes not until heaven shall ordain it ; and 
when the hour of its manifestation shall come,’’ he continued, as one com- 
muning with himself, ‘‘who can tell what it will be? who knows what 
love in its desperation may accomplish ?”’ 

‘*Pardon me, Ricardo,’’ said the girl, gently, softened by the tender pathos 
of his words. ‘‘ Pardon me if I have wounded your feelings. If you have 
loved and have suffered, then truly do you know my heart, and truly do I feel 
that you meant naught that was cruel or unmerited. You will go to the 
prison to see Andreo, will you not? They will admit you as his confessor. 
Tell him, Ricardo, that I will be waiting for him in the old mill. Tell him 
Tam well, I am happy ; and, Ricardo, give him this from me.’’ She took 
from her hair a deep-red rose, and, implanting upon its petals a fervent kiss, 
handed it to the man. ‘‘ There, Father Ricardo, take him that. The red 
rose is for love, you know. Good-bye, Ricardo. When you become a priest 
you shall marry us, and you shall be our confessor. Good night.”? 

For a moment the man stood silent. Then grasping the bars with his 
hands, he cried aloud, ‘‘ Carlota! Carlota!’ But the girl had disappeared, 
and he was again alone in the darkness of the night. 

The gray shadows of the early morning stole softly upon the sleeping 
village, revealing in sombre monochrome its group of low-built houses, and 
its narrow, deserted streets. 

Out upon the open fields and the dreary waste that lay between the town 
and the wooded ridge beyond, a dull, yellowish mist hung low upon the 
earth, and stretched away to the west in a sea of boundless gloom. 

Suddenly the pregnant stillness of the early hour was broken by the 
rumbling boom of a gun—-a signal from the garrison—and a few moments 
later there appeared on the plain the vague and shadowy forms of a company 
of soldiers, hurrying along with a noiseless, swinging gait. In their midst 
walked a prisoner, bareheaded, and with his arms bound behind him, while 
following at some distance came a straggling group of wondering, half- 
frightened villagers. Neither forms nor faces could be seen with distinctness 
amid the dim, distortive haze of the morning mist, and in the glimmer of the 
approaching dawn this strange, phantom-like procession moyed in solemn, 
silent tread across the fields, as a group of shadows passing in the twilight 
gloom. 

The prisoner did not keep step with his guards, nor did he appear to 
realize their presence. <A faint smile played about his handsome face, as 
with head erect, he walked with an easy, graceful step, his dignified bearing 
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and his tall, muscular form readily distinguishing him from the rough 
specimens of humanity who constituted his escort, and who, with rifles resting 
on their shoulders, and their coarse, brutal faces set with an expression of 
stolid indifference, tramped doggedly forward on their accustomed daily 
errand. 

Arrived at the appointed spot the men halted, in obedience to the harsh 
command of their officer. A number of low mounds of earth scattered 
about at irregular intervals told the tale of martyred lives, and bespoke, in 
mute eloquence, the fate that was prepared for him who now stood before his 
captors calmly awaiting the signal of death. 

With rough and inhuman haste the men were ordered into line for firing, and 
the prisoner was placed in position ; no attempt nor offer being made to cover 
his eyes. With a furtive glance toward the ruins of an old mill, whose crumb- 
ling walls were faintly visible amid the slowly rising mist, the prisoner faced 
his executioners with an air of haughty indifference ; his head and shoulders 
thrown back in calm defiance, and his broad, manly chest fearlessly exposed 
beneath the opening in his loose prison shirt. He appeared neither to hear nor 
to see those about him. A light of radiant hope shone in his lustrous eyes, 
which now became fixed, as though gazing at some far-distant picture. Once 
or twice his gentle lips moved as if in prayer, and a momentary shade passed 
across his face ; but he uttered no word, no sound. 

At the click of the hammers, and the command to take aim, he again 
glanced in the direction of the mill, and a smile of ineffable gladness 
illumined his pale countenance. 

‘Fire!’ The simultaneous report of twenty rifles burst forth upon the 
stillness of the morning air. For an instant a great cloud of smoke obscured 
the scene, and then rolled lazily upward into the mist-laden air. The 
prisoner, the Cuban patriot, lay upon the ground, face down, his hands 
clenched in the agony of death, and his life blood trickling upon the wet 
grass. The next moment the men had reformed in line and were marching 
back to the garrison as silently as they had come. 

The eastern sky was aglow with the radiance of the rising sun. The chimes 
of the village clock rang out the morning hour, and over the fields came the 
song of birds and the call of merry voices. The turbid mists rose to meet 
and to melt away in the glow of the sun, and over all there shone the bright- 
ness and the glory of a new-born day. Life had once more returned to the 
world. : 

Across the field came two figures—two old men bearing upon their shoul- 
ders the tools of grave-diggers, Approaching the prostrate body, one of them 
loosened the cord that bound the hands, and as he did so a red rose dropped 
to the ground. He kicked it aside, then turned and picked it up. ‘The 
red rose is for love,’’ he said, reflectively. 

** See !? cried his companion ; and turning he beheld the face of him who 
had died. Moved by a common impulse, the two men reverentially bowed 
their heads and whispered—‘“ Father Ricardo !’" . 


? 


‘“ “THE RED ROSE IS FOR LOVE,’ HE SAID, REFLECTIVELY.”’ 
Drawing by Frank Adams. 
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THE STORY OF THE METROPOLITAN FIRE DEPARTMENT OF 
GREATER NEW YORK. 


By HuGH BONNER, EX-CHIEF. 


Dn HE Metropolitan Fire Department of New York 
, a is an army of 2.272 officers and men, thor- 
oughly organized, trained and equipped 
for fighting fire, and in constant readiness 
for action at a minute’s—yes, at a sec- 
ond’s—notice. Their campaign is 
continuous, and their long record 
in it is such that a reminiscent glance 
at its history may properly interest 
an appreciative public. 

I became Chief of the Metro- 
politan Fire Department in May, 
1889. Of course, in the early his- 
tory of the Department, we had no 
such equipment and means of rescue 
as we have at the present day. 
Everything was crude and dis- 
organized. We haye reached 
the present stage of efficiency after long 
experience and gradual additions to the im- 
plements in use, through natural evolution. 

I joined the Volunteers on June 16th, 
1860, and subsequently I joined the Metro- 
politan Department, upon its organization, 
which was in September, 1865. I was a foreman in the original Department 
—foreman of Engine No. 40, at the time of the change of the Volunteer serv- 
ice. It was known as the Lady Washington Engine Company, No. 40. That 
company, as such, was wiped out at the time of the change. The Volunteer 
Firemen were relieved and made Exempt Firemen, and 1 was assigned to 
Engine Company No. 20, as foreman, in the Metropolitan Fire Department. 
This included Brooklyn in its district. The reorganization was strongly op- 
posed by the Volunteers, who brought the matter into court ; but the change 
was finally declared constitutional by the Court of Appeals. 

The original organization of the Volunteer Fire Department dated back 
almost to the inauguration of the Government. Its equipment consisted, up 
to 1865, of hand engines ; then it acquired a number of steam fire engines, 
which were just coming into general use. Many of the old-time engines, 
still preserved in this city, are curious relics. The hand engine known as 
the ‘‘ goose-neck’’ was considered superior to anything else in its line, until 
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HARRY HOWARD, CHIEF OF THE OLD 
VOLUNTEER FIREMEN. 


A RESCUE EPISODE AT THE WINDSOR HOTEL FIRE. 
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the steam fire 
engines came 
in. I remem- 
ber the com- 
pany to which 
I was first at- 
tached, or- 
ganized in 
1853, requir- 
ed as a condi- 
tion of its or- 
ganization that it should be furnished with a 
goose-neck engine. This was practically the 
same type of machine used in old New York 
as far back as 1700. There was no hose. 
The first goose-necks came from Europe, 
but early in the century they were built in 
this country. Our individual engine was 
used for years by the company, doing very 
good service. We were assigned to the 
lower districts of the city, where all the great 
fires took place at that time—mainly south 
of Canal Street. But the Volunteers finally 
admitted that they were somewhat behind 
the age, with the advent of improvements 
and new-fangled styles of hand engines, pre- 
ceding the steamer. 

MODERN PIPE-HOLDER, SHOWING THE We had no regular uniform at that time, 

EASE WITH WHICH FULL-CHARGED — except the fire hat. There was, however, a 

pre ee eet non-official uniform, which consisted of a 
red shirt, a drab frock coat and trousers. The Volunteer who owned one of 
those suits was a ‘‘ tony ’’ man on the Bowery. 

We finally concluded that we ought to have a ‘‘modern’’ engine, and 
applied for and obtained what was known as the ‘‘ piano-deck hand engine.’’ 
Then quickly followed the steam fire engine, which was met at this time with 
serious opposition by the Volunteers. They looked upon it as an innovation 
of the paid system, then being more or less agitated by the insurance inter- 
ests, who were known to have ordered and put in use several steam fire 
engines at their own expense. However, after several large fires, these so fully 
demonstrated their efficiency in coping with the conflagration, as well as dis- 
pensing with manual labor at the pumps, that the Volunteers changed front 
and applied for a steam fire engine. On the organization of the Metropolitan 
Department, in 1865, there were probably twenty steamers in use, run 
entirely by the Volunteers. , 

The Metropolitan Fire Department was organized with thirty-four steam 
fire engines and twelve hook and ladder trucks. This equipment was grad- 
ually increased as the growth of the city warranted, until to-day we have, 
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HUGH BONNER, 


“the best fireman in the world,” in the words of Kire Commissioner J. J. Scannell, has seen forty years’ contin- 
uous and distinguished service in the Fire Department of New York. Froma volunteer “running with the 
machine,” he rose to the supreme command, occupying the position of Chief for a term of ten years, beginning 
in 1889 and ending May Ist of the current year. - His reputation is world-wide, as being undoubtedly the 
greatest fireman of his time. 
in Manhattan and Bronx alone, seventy engine companies, including four 
fire boats and twenty-three hook and ladders. 

Some interesting recollections are associated with the old fire towers. For 
a few years previous to the organization of the Metropolitan Department, the 


Volunteers had in use a telegraphic system known as the Robertson fire 
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GUN FOR FIRING PROJECTILE WITH LIFE-LINE ATTACHED, 


alarm, which, though a very crude affair, was the real inauguration of the 
perfected fire alarm system which to-day is in use in all of the large cities. 


SCALING-LADDER PRACTICE, AT THE SCHOOL OF INSTRUCTION, 
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THE FIRE-BOAT ‘VAN WYCK.”” 


This system of Mr. Robertson’s 
connected with the numerous 
bell towers then located in differ- 
ent sections of the city, serving 
for the purpose of locating fires, as 
they were discovered on their 
outbreak through the roof or by 
a heavy smoke being seen in the 
vicinity. The lookouts on the 
towers kept constant watch over 
their respective districts, and on 
seeing either light or smoke 
would give an alarm by striking 
the bell so many times. Thus, 
seven strokes meant the district 
south of Canal Street’and east 
of Broadway, known as the Sev- 
enth District. The Eighth Dis- 
trict was on the west side of 
Broadway. The same principle 
applied to other sections of the 
city, and it was the only means 
of locating fires, other than by 
the efforts of the police, who, on 
discovering a fire, would run to THE LAST OF THE OLD FIRE TOWERS, AT MOUNT 
the station house, and from there MORRIS, NEW YORK CITY. 

the news would be communicated Being situated on an eminence, this tower is not so high as 


those whieh formerly stood in lower parts of the city. 


to the City Hall, from which point ; Sketch by Frank Adams. 
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it would be sent to the different bell stations, There was a primitive tele- 
graph system in vogue at that time, and they had the Morse key. 

These fire towers*were turned over with other property to the Metropolitan 
Department, and the bells were used until about 1873, when they were 
entirely discontinued, and the present system of fire alarm was inaugurated. 
The towers, being of no further use, were gradually dismantled, and to-day 
there is but one left ; it stands in Mount Morris Park, Manhattan, and is the 
only one now in existence. The bell in this tower is still rung by the Depart- 
ment at 9 a, M., 12M. and 9p. Mm. The neighbors like to hear the old bell. 
We stopped it once, but there was a great petition gotten up requesting us 
to put it into use again. That landmark is the sole survivor of twelve towers, 


SALVAGE CORPS RESPONDING TO AN ALARM. 
Drawn by Frank Adams. 


some of which were located as follows : one was at the old Post Office, Nassau 
and Liberty Streets, the site of which is now occupied by the Mutual Life 
Building ; another was on the cupola of the City Hall, which was burned 
down in 1858, after the celebration of the laying of the Atlantic cable ; 
then there was one at Essex Market, one at Union Market, one at Center 
Market, and one each in Macdougal Street, Spring and Marion Streets, 
Thirty-third Street, Jefferson Market, Fifty-first Street, and Mount Morris. 
In view of the ‘‘sky-scrapers,’’ or buildings of a dozen stories or more, 
which have been erected within the last ten or fifteen years, special provision 
has been required. The water towers have been brought into use expressly 
to cover such emergencies, and to meet the improvements of the time. The 
advent of the era of high buildings found the Department rather poorly pre- 
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ENGINE OF NEW YORK FIRE DEPARTMENT ON ITS WAY TO A FIRE ON BROADWAY. 
Selected from biograph pictures, and published by courtesy of the American Mutoscope Co. 


pared for fire emergencies in the upper stories of such lofty structures. We 
were still running machinery adapted mainly to the old moderate-sized 
buildings of from three to seven stories, not exceeding, probably, eighty-five 
feet in height, when the sky-scraping innovation began. Then we experi- 
mented with heavier appliances, after combatting fires with some of which 


HOSE CART. 
Selected from biograph pictures, and published by courtesy of the American Mutoscope Co. 
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we finally concluded that we were on the right track to obtain machinery 
that would force water to those aerial stories. Now we feel confident that we 
have machinery adequate to force water to the height of any of the buildings 
erected in this city, and some actually reach 345 feet. We not only force 
water, but can throw a good 
stream at the end of that distance. 

A singular fact regarding the 
erection of those high buildings 
is that the Fire Department has 
no jurisdiction over the auxiliary 
fire plant that may be placed 
within them for their own pro- 
tection. It is entirély optional 
with the owners whether-or not 
they add to their building equip- © 
ment any fire appliances in the 
way of stand-pipes, pumps, hose, 
fire extinguishers, or the means 
of supplying them. Being my- 
self a member of the board of 
examiners in the Building De- 
partment, I conceived the idea 
of compelling some of the own- 
ers, at least, to put in an aux- 
iliary plant. Plans which re- 
quired modification naturally 
reached the board of examiners 
for approval or disapproval, and 


THE WATER TOWER, FOR THROWING A STREAM INTO UPPER STORIES OF BURNING BUILDINGS, 
WITHOUT EXPOSURE OF FIREMEN. 
Drawing by Frank Adams. 
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most of the modifications were such as 
the law did not provide for, but which, 
under certain conditions, might be 
‘A CHILD CAN MANAGE 1T.”’ approved by the board. When these 
plans were presented, we invariably informed the owners that their applica- 
tions would be approved on condition that the auxiliary fire plant be adopted, 
as required under a certain resolution, calling for the running of the elevator 
during the night for the use of the firemen, equipping the building with a 
stand-pipe, the connection of the stand-pipe with the steam pump as well as 
the tank, an engineer to operate the plant during the night, and a watchman, 
as well as hose attachment on each floor. This method was successful in 
bringing many owners to terms. The stand-pipe was usually supplied from 
the tank, which would be there anyway. If they desire greater pressure they 
connect to the steam pump, which operates directly on the pipe. It closes a 
valve on entering the tank, which permits the pressure to be placed directly 
on the stand-pipe ; this gives a better flow of water through these connections. 
This was the only means we had of dictating the placing of such equip- 
ments in high buildings. The owners who did not require modification of 
their plans erected buildings without putting a stand-pipe in, or even a pail 
of water. Those buildings, many 
of them, to-day have not a drop of 
water in readiness to extinguish a 
fire, even in a twenty-five story 
structure. We have no control over 
them, but those proprietors who do 
take enough interest in their prop- 
erty to act upon the advice of the 
Department, and equip their build- 
ings with fire plants, may always 
have specifications which will prove 
invaluable in emergencies. 
Formerly, the telegraph wires 
constituted a serious obstacle. Up 
to within the last ten years the 
telegraph wires in New York city, Spica fi Gab blaadas pisburesienipundaned by seuteoty 
as elsewhere, were mainly carried of the American Mutoscope Co. 


THE FIRE TRUCK IN ACTION—'"‘ CLEAR THE 
TRACK ON BROADWAY !”” 
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on poles through the streets. Every winter we had more or less trouble 
from sleet storms and heavy snows, which would cling to and pull the 
wires down. When this happened it would require from a week to ten 
days to make the necessary repairs and put the alarm system in good 
working order. Since 1890 we have been placing our wires underground 
throughout all the city, north as far as One Hundred and Thirtieth Street, so 
that to-day snow storms make very little difference. 

Again, the old wires and poles prevented us from using our ladders. In 
fact, there was no possibility of placing a ladder in front of a down-town 
building without becoming entangled, or the danger of running in contact 
with an arc light wire. Often the shock was received by our men through 
the ladders. Under such circumstances our ladder system was of little if 
any service to the Department, owing to the great number of wires strung on 
poles, which were on our business thoroughfares where the fires mainly 
occurred. To-day we have free access to all the fronts, and to the narrow old 
streets where it was formerly impossible to operate. For the purpose of keep- 
ing correct record of the 
height, area and the gen- 
eral auxiliary plant within 
the sky-scrapers, the De- 
partment has furnished, 
through its commanding 
officers, a blank to be 
filled out, giving all neces- 
sary information as to the 
area, etc., namely :—stor- 
ies in height; how con- 
structed ; auxiliary fire 
plant, if any ; the supply 
of water to the pumps, 
how operated ; size of the 
pumps; number of gal- 
lons of water contained 
in tank; watchmen, if 
any; and if connected 
with Headquarters by spe- 
cial telegraph wire. This 
information is filed at 
Headquarters as a record 
which may be referred to 
at any time ; so that when 
the size and character of a 
building are required to be 
known, that information 
is transmitted to any of- 
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The steam fire engine 
of to-day has apparently 
reached almost its limit 
in power and capacity. 
It has taken probably 
forty years to evolve this 
perfect result. Thesteam 
engines of a generation 
ago were capable of forc- 
ing one stream a greater 
distance than the hand 
engines, but their chief 
merit consisted in the 
fact that they could stay 
longer than hand power. 
They have been improved 
from year to year, until 
at the present time we 
have what is considered 
by practical men as the 
finest piece of mechan- 
ism, in its class, now in 
existence. 

To American invention 
entirely, the glory of this 
high development is due. 
The engine is practically 
perfect, and could be op- 
erated by a boy ten years 
old. Its capacity is from 
250 gallons to 1,500 gal- 
lons of water per minute. 
Of course an adequate 
supply of water is neces- 
sary to force this num- 
ber of gallons. Such a 


supply we obtain when 
taking water from a hy- WINDSOR HOTEL FIRE.— 2, THREE RESCUES ON A SINGLE LADDER— 
drant which is connected SCALING-LADDER ALSO IN USE, AT THIRD STORY, 

with a thirty-inch main, or one of a greater size; but when supplying 
from less than a twenty-inch main, and when a number of engines are 
connected with the same main, the engines will not receive sufficient water 
for their best performance. 

The steam fire engine of to-day will throw a one and a half inch stream 
into a window from eighty-five to one hundred feet above the ground, using 
its own hose and standing on the front of the building. If that power is 
applied to a steel three-inch stand-pipe, it will force water to a point higher 
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than any of our tall buildings—that is to say, in the neighborhood of three 
hundred and fifty fect. 

To hold these streams in front of a building, pipe holders are generally 
used, consisting of a long socket wherein the hose is strapped, with a lever 
reaching and resting on the ground. With this aid, when the hose is charged, 
one person can hold it with ease ; but in the old days it required a dozen 
men to perform what can now easily be done by a child. 

I.may here introduce a paragraph about horseless engines. In 1871, I 
was foreman of Engine 
No. 20. That year was 
marked by the equine 
plague, the epizootic. All 
our horses were affectel. 
Directly after the Boston 
fire we obtained from that 
city an engine which had 
been used there during 
the great conflagration, 
and which was known as 
the horseless engine. This 
was fitted up with ma- 
chinery connecting with 
one wheel, which pro- 
pelled the engine through 
the streets. It was oper- 
ated by our company for 
years, very successfully, 
although in a crude stage, 
and was known as the 
first of its kind ever con- 
structed. It was made 
by the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company, of 
Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. It was very serv- 
iceable at the time, as 
our horses were scarcely 
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WINDSOR HOTEL FIRE, — 3. FOURTH AND FIFTH STORY RESCUES. able to stand, owing to 


the epidemic raging then throughout the city, and this company so equipped 
could reach fires much sooner than those operating with sick horses. In 1874, 
four engines were ordered with the improved motive power on both wheels— 
a great improvement over the one formerly used by Engine Company No. 20, 
Those engines were known as the steam propellers, and were run by Engine 
Companies No, 32, No. 11 and No. 8, with varying success. They were unre- 
liable in winter, because they would slip on the icy pavements and become un- 
manageable. The tiller was not always effective in passing over a frosty place. 
The steam propellers were also objectionable on account of their frightening 
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horses, which would never take to them on crowded thoroughfares, and they 
caused many runaways. They could certainly make very fast time if the 
streets were clear, and Engine No. 32 was known to pass through Pearl and 
Front Streets at something like a one-minute gait, at a time when the street was 
free from traffic, and it could do so with safety. But the way was seldom or 
never clear in the daytime, and eventually this class of automobile engines fell 
into disfavor, to be altered from the use of steam propellers to that of horses. 
As to the horses them- 
selves, when they are | 
turned over to the com- { 
panies for use it is only 
on condition that they 
shall give satisfaction to 
the commanding officer. 
If they prove  satisfac- 
tory, after a trial of thirty 
days, they are accepted, 
and then become bona 
fide members of the horse 
fraternity of the force. 
Some animals take to the 
life naturally, as it were, 
while others object very 
strenuously to the man- 
ner of going to the pole ; 
in fact, they refuse to 
take to it at all, and even 
after being in use for 
some months have to be 
sent to a district of the 
city where quick work 
will not be required of 
them. The good fire 
horses appear to know 
exactly what is expected 
of them in a very short 
timc, and become just as 
intelligent in the per- 
formance of their duties 9 winpsor noTeL FIRE.— 4. FALLING OF THE GREAT TANK, 
as any of our men, need- FROM ROOF TO CELLAR. 
ing no supervision. They are quick and active, and at the sound of an alarm 
are instantly at their place to be hitched up, with heads in their collars, wait- 
ing for the men to make the final’connection. We depend entirely upon our 
horses now ; the horseless engine was simply an experiment. Our horses are 
equipped with all the improvements, such as hanging harness, snap collars, 
ete. The harness is never on the horses except when going to or returning 
from the fires, which plan is a vast improvement over the old methods, when 
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the horses were kept harnessed day and night. The time of hitching a team 
' depends merely on the distance of the horses’ stalls from the pole of the engine. 
The average hitch is made in probably less than half a minute, and all the 
apparatus in the street and on its way to the fire in less than a minute from 
the sounding of the alarm. 
The hook and ladder department is essentially what it has always been, 
though modern invention has vastly improved its 
equipment. The hook and ladder vehicle consists 


* of a long four-wheeled truck, carrying ladders vary- 
- ing in length from ten to eighty-five feet, the latter 
% being an extension ladder and supported by cranks 


on either side, by which it is elevated to a perpen- 
dicular position. The bed ladder—which is the 
first piece or base of the 
long ladder—can be 
raiscd at the same time 
the extension piece is 
let out, so that the whole 
can be erected in front 
of a burning building in 
less than a minute. The 
other ladders, such as 
the ten, fifteen, twenty, 
twenty-five, thirty and 
fifty-feet extensions, are 
mainly useful at the 
lumber yards or in fae- 
tory or tenement dis- 
tricts. The aerial or ex- 
tension ladder is classed 
with the special equip- 
ment for the rescue of 
life, and in this line it is 
undoubtedly the best of 
its kind ever adopted. 
WINDSOR HOTEL FIRE,— 5. THE BUILDING Cur iN two—srream It is peculiarly Ameri- 

FROM WATER TOWER PLAYING IN BREACH OF FRONT WALL. can, too. There is no 
hook and ladder truck of this kind used in any European fire department. 
They have, in London, a ladder with a kind of telescope underneath the rungs, 
and set on two wheels, stationed in different parts of the city. It is known 
as the ‘‘ fire escape.’’ But there is no apparatus specially used in the manner 
of our hook and ladder trucks. 

The water tower does not, as is commonly supposed, belong to the hook 
and ladder department. It is a perpendicular pipe connecting with a drum, 
which is fed by a number of engines, and when elevated can project a stream 
through the inner tube to a height of from eighty-five to one hundred feet. 
There is also on the deck of the tower truck a deck pipe, fed in a like manner, 
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and which is intended to force a stream in the lower stories of the building 
which are inaccessible to the high stand-pipe. When both of these are in 
operation they force water into a burning building at the rate of five hundred 
gallons per minute. This water tower, which has been in use only a few 
years, saves much exposure and risk to the firemen. 

Included in the Fire Department’s special equipment for life-saving are 
also scaling ladders of various sizes, life guns and _ projectiles, life lines, life 
belts and nets. 

The scaling ladder was brought to this country from Germany by Chris. 
Hoell, who was a member of the St. Louis Fire Department, and who 
improved the ladder very materially. It has, probably, with the exception 
of the extension ladder, been the means of 
more rescues than any other ladder carried to 
fires. The scaling ladder consists of a pole 
with cross-pieces about a foot apart, with a 
hook on the end, so fashioned that it will not 
slip from the frame of a window when inserted. 
One or more men can thus climb the front of 
a building to a great height, and with safety. 
Firemen operating such ladders have been known 
to carry women down the scaling ladder two or 

three stories, and land them 
Bienes safely. Of course, this ap- 
paratus cannot be success- 
fully handled unless the men 
have received instruction, 
which igs generally imparted 
by regular experts at the 
station or school of instruc- 
tion, where they undergo a 
special preparatory drill. 

The Metro- 
politan Depart- 
ment has in use 
four fire boats, 
which are class- 
ed as regular 
companies, be- 
ing equipped 
in the same 
manner, with 
additional en- 
gineers and 
stokers; each 
boat is a com- 
pany in_ itself. 


WINDSOR HOTEL FIRE.— 6, REMOVAL OF RESCUE LADDERS FROM FRon'tr. The boats re- 
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spond to all the stations on the river front in their respective districts, and do 

active service at fires on shore within a thousand feet of the river front. The 

New Yorker, the most powerful of the fire boats, is stationed at the Battery. 

She has a capacity of 13,000 gallons per minute. 

Ne The pumps are duplicate, as well as the boilers, 

and can be operated with one set, or the four 

‘ may be used together. When the full pewer 

is required, as in storehouse or lumber yard 

fires, both boilers and pumps are put in action, 

and the boat has on occasion played twenty 

steams at once on a conflagration. This re- 

lieves the land forces, the boat taking full charge 

2 of the work of extinguishing the flames. There 

are three other fire boats in Manhattan, of less 

capacity than the New 

Yorker, but operated in 
a like manner. 

The New Yorker is well 
known to the big transat- 
lantic liners, as well as to. 
the coastwise steamships, 
from her conspicuous 
position at the Battery, 
and is always notified by 
telegraph of fire on any 
of those incoming vessels 
long before their arrival 
at Quarantine. On_ re- 
ceiving such notice of a 
vessel being on fire, the 
New Yorker hastens to 
meet her, and very often 
the fire is extinguished 
while she is proceeding to 

WINDSOR HOTEL FIRE.—7, LAST SCLNE OF ALL—FALLING her berth. 

OF THE WALLS. Regarding the person- 
nel of the Metropolitan Fire Department, it consists of picked men, in every 
sense of the word. Firemen are appointed under the civil service laws now 
in force, which were inaugurated in 1884, These laws require a physical as 
well as mental examination of all candidates, who are then assigned on requi- 
sition to the school of instruction for a provisional term of thirty days. Dur- 
ing this period they are instructed in the use of all our life saving appliances, 
as well as the ordinary apparatus used in extinguishing fires, and in all the 
duties pertaining to the occupation of a fireman, including care and use of 
horses, hose, harness, etc. They also perform night duty with one of the fire 
companies. Just before the expiration of the provisional term, each officer 
responsible for these new men forwards a report upon their merits and 
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demerits, and each man’s final appointment depends entirely upon the report 
of the officers under whom he is serving. If he is not found qualified, he is* 
rejected and discharged. If qualified, he is appointed a regular fireman, 
only subject to removal under the laws which require charges and specifica- 
tions to be made, and he is entitled to trial before the Fire Commissioners. 

The Metropolitan Fire Department, in size and discipline, represents a 
veritable army. The number of officers and men, on April Ist, 1899, was 2,272. 

By way of illustrating the Department in action, I may give here a few 
details of the fatal Windsor Hotel fire, 
on March 17th last. The Windsor Hotel 
was located on Fifth Avenue, between 
Forty-sixth and Forty-seventh Streets, 
covering an area of 200 x 150 feet, seven 
stories in height, brick front and walls, 
with fire escapes on the Forty-sixth and 
Forty-seventh Street wings of the build- 
ing. Interiorly, ithad corridors running 
around each wing, without doors or 
cross-walls intervening. The building 
was known to the firemen as one of 
those which burn quickly, when once 
the flames obtain aslight headway, from 
the fact that there was nothing to pre- 
vent the fire from passing clear around 
the corridors, when it once started, or 
to prevent its ascent through the stair- 
ways or elevator well, 
which were in close prox- 
imity. The building was 
erected in 1871, under the 
building laws then exist- 
ing. While it may have 
been classed as a superior, 
and probably a first-class 
building in those days, it 
could not be looked upon 
at the present time as 
much more than a third- 
rate hotel, structurally 
speaking, and could not 
have been erected under 
our present laws. 

The fire alarm from this 
hotel, on the occasion of 
the disaster, was delayed 
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show it was not sent in until about 3:14 p. M., whereas it is a well-known fact 
that the fire was burning for probably ten to fifteen minutes before this time. 
The first company to arrive—having their headquarters on Forty-third Street, 
near Fifth Avenue—on responding to the alarm, and turning into Fifth 
Avenue, saw people already jumping from the upper stories of the Fifth Avenue 
front. Flames and smoke were rolling out of the wing on Forty-sixth Street. 

The men of this and other companies entered the Forty-sixth Street part of 
the building, but were unable to fight the fire, which was then in full control 
of this wing. In the meantime, additional help was called, and each com- 
pany was placed, as it arrived, in position to protect the adjoining property. 
It was manifestly impossible to stay the fire already raging in the hotel, so 
that, next to the rescue of life, the protection of the surrounding houses was 
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the first duty. The fire swept rapidly through the corridors on each floor to 
the center. At this point it appeared to gather under the roof, or on the 
seventh floor, and shortly after the great tank, holding thousands of gallons 
of water, crashed down from the roof and fell clean through all the floors to 
the cellar, cutting the building virtually in two. 

The fire was now under full headway in the wing leading to Forty-seventh 
Street. Firemen on the aerial ladders—two of which were still in use on the 
front—were rescuing through the windows a number of persons who had been 
cut off from all other means of escape on the fourth, fifth and sixth stories. 
It was a desperate race between the rescuers and the spread of the fire, which 
had burst into the rooms from which the occupants were being removed by being 
lifted from the sills of the windows. The rescuers had several women on the 
ladders, and were descending slowly and laboriously to the ground, at the 
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time the fire gained entire control of the Fifth Avenue front, as well as the 
Forty-seventh Street wing. They succeeded in saving all who did not either 
jump or attempt to descend by ropes. There was no time to adjust the life belts. 
The ladders were then removed, and in another minute the entire front came 
crashing down. The whole structure was leveled to the ground within an 
hour after the arrival of the Fire Department. The wings of the front on 
Fifth Avenue stood awhile after the center fell in, the latter being brought 
down by the tank. 

The appalling loss of life at this fire can be mainly attributed to the delay 
of the alarm and the extraordinarily rapid progress of the fire through the 
corridors, stairways and elevator wells. A procession passing on the street 
at the time, the windows were all open. This greatly increased the draft, 
and aided the mounting of the flames to the upper floors. 

Many of the life saving appliances with which the Windsor Hotel was fur- 
nished, such as the ropes and fire escapes, were used, but not with the success 
which might have been hoped. The ropes were used with the hands only of 
frightened victims, instead of with the aid of the legs, which, twisting and 
clinging, should be used in the form of a brake. This, of course, could not 
be expected of those inexperienced in such acrobatics, and shows either 
the necessity of training in this line, or else the worthlessness of bare ropes 
as fire escapes. Many of the unfortunate occupants of the hotel had lowered 
themselves four stories or more, and would have been saved had they not 
depended on their hands alone, which were found, after they fell to the side- 
walk, to be lacerated by the friction of the rope. 

The rescues by the firemen here were among the most heroic ever performed 
by the men of the Department. At all events, there never were so many at 
any one time, and never was there such an opportunity for the effective use 
of the great aerial ladders and the scaling ladders, which figured so promi- 
nently on this occasion. 

The number of companies that responded to the various alarms for the 
Windsor fire, and worked at it, was as follows: thirty engine companies, six 
hook and ladder companies, and seven chief officers—an aggregate of 
four hundred men. The efforts of this force to extinguish the fire were handi- 
capped, to a great extent, by the fact that the available water supply did not 
come up to the usual pressure which we should have obtained at this point. 
It is to be hoped that the warnings of this recent great disaster may not be lost. 
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O Primavera, gioventu dell’ anno, 
O Gioventu, primavera della vita! 


By Ecerron Caste, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PRIDE OF JENNICO," ETC, 


CHAPTER XXX.—ContTINvuED. 


stood listening with bent head. Rochester had grown 
quite white. 

‘*Poor fellow,’’ said the philosopher, at last, ‘‘it goes 
hard with him. But between him and Eva, no man, least 
of all myself, may dare slip a finger now. They must 
fight their own battle. But, mark you, young man,’’ he 
went on, falling back into his didactic manner, ‘‘he is doing Eva a grave 
injustice in his fears. There is just one thing she will never do—’’ 

‘‘ There are rumors at the court already, nevertheless,’’ interrupted Roch- 
ester, in a low voice. 

‘*Rumors !’’ echoed Spencer, scornfully ; then, after a reflecting pause : 
‘poor child! It is a cruel world! all alone, she must not be exposed to 
that if it can be helped! And here a man’s word is worse than useless— 
remember that, duke, the incautious defense of a woman by a man is 
sometimes the remedy that is worse than the disease. But a woman, a 
woman’s tact, a look, a single word, can silence evil tongues. I will see 
to it.” 

Rochester rose to leave. In the inexperience of his youth, suddenly 
brought face to face with the sordid part of life, he felt disgusted, indignant 
and as unconvinced as Neuberg himself. His sympathies, too, were all with 
the latter. It was Spencer’s incongruous engagement to the countess that 
had started the wheel of misfortunes ; and besides, his own pride was still 
smarting. , 

‘‘T hope you are right, Mr. Spencer,’’ said he, “but no one knows of 
what folly a woman may be capable.’? He shook his head with the hoary 
wisdom of his years, and with some formality took his departure. 

Spencer laughed to himself when the door closed. 

‘‘These April bloods,’’ thought he, ‘‘ these pushing shoots, who deem their 
immature buds to be the finished fruits of earth |” 


He ran his hands through his hair and sighed luxuriously to find himself 
* Begun tn November, 1898. 
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alone. The most gregarious of humans, he was at the same time the most 
complacent of his own solitary good company. He glanced round reflectively 
at his writing desk, at his books, and hesitated. Then his eye fell upon the 
little cup and grew brooding. He reached for his pipe, filled it, gravitated 
toward his arm chair, and, cross-legged, began to smoke and to muse, still 
gazing at the cup. 
His thoughts from his happy garret floated over the sleeping town, passed 
the guard of the palace, reached an amber-veiled room, the scented casket 
where rested his beloved. Lying like a lily just mown, straight and stately 
and pure, he saw her sleeping in the soft light. 
* * * * * * * * * 
Amid gossamer sheets and laces, satin hangings and down pillows that 
woman lay, staring with haggard eyes far into the watches of the night, her 
brain working yearningly, yet angrily round an unsolvable problem. 
* * * * * * * * * 
When Spencer’s pipe went out and his lamp had burnt low he got up to 
seek his rest ; but he took with him the cup from the shelf and placed it on 
the sill of his uncurtained window, where the first rays of the rising sun 
would strike its yellow cheek. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
Dost know his waterfly ? 
No, my good lord. 
Thy state is the more gracious.—SiMAKESPEARE. 

Or set purpose, Rochester had thrown himself a good deal into court circles 
during these latter days. He had that afternoon held a short but vivacious 
converse with a certain mercurial young gentleman of the Queen’s household 
—one Ernest von Manteufel—and in the course of a few minutes had had his 
mind considerably opened to the mysteries of palace life. 

The talk first fell upon his own beautiful countrywoman, and the duke, 
unable to arrest his companion’s tongue, felt every chivalrous instinct within 
him rise against the malice that sought to blast by sheer innuendo the fair 
name of a solitary woman, against whom, it was evident, no positive allega- 
tion could be made. 

A Diana, said the scandal-monger, a positive Diana! Chastity per- 
sonified. Certainly. People said that in Florence it was a case of safety in 
numbers. He, he! A follower of St. Paul’s counsel, you know—all things 
to all men. But that was mere gossip—irresponsible gossip—he did not 
believe it. The Queen’s friend—that was enough ; the fair Julia did seem 
to have been moving under a cloud lately ; her Majesty was supposed to 
have withdrawn her countenance. Why? No one quite ventured to put it 
into words. 

“‘T should think not,’’ said Rochester, discouragingly ; ‘‘the invention of 
some empty fool.”’ 

‘‘Quite so,’’? agreed Manteufel, heartily. ‘‘ Whether,’’ added he, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, ‘‘old Melk grubbed up anything about the past or 
present, I do not know. She was always deadly jealous of the griifin. 
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People say that on the very day of these extraordinary betrothals—with Mr. 
Spencer, you know—she insulted the Griifin Lucena so disgracefully that the 
latter, just as she was going in to the Queen, broke her fan across her face. 
Anyhow, Melk’s nose bled ; and, as Donna Julia was all in favor again, her 
Majesty told old Melk that she was evidently not in a proper state of health 
to attend to her duties, and sent her home—to recruit. He, he! A good 
riddance for us all.”’ , 

Here he looked cautiously around him, edged a step closer to the duke, 
and whispered behind his hand: ‘‘ Have you noticed the griifin’s jiiger? 
Some people say that he could explain a good deal.’’ 

‘‘ Herr von Manteufel,’’? cried Rochester, starting, ‘‘I do not understand 
you, and—hush ! F don’t want to.’’ 

Manteufel’s innocent pink countenance bore the impress of the most 
intense astonishment fora second. Then he nodded good-humoredly. ‘‘ Quite 
right, my lord,’’ said he, and stepped back ; ‘‘ not fair—not fair at all; IT am 
quite of your opinion. Ah! Mr. Spencer is a lucky fellow. Potzblitz! We 
would all give our ears to stand in Ais boots. Extraordinary man. Have 
you known him long? Ever heard of him in England? Ah! I thought 
not. They do not want him over there. Mystery, you know, mystery ! 
They say he came with letters from your king. Gay dog in his youth, eh, 
your King George? Positively, my dear lord,’’ here he edged a step nearer, 
and his voice sank, ‘‘ I have seen a portrait of the Regent in his youth—the 
image, the very image! Why, I heard his Majesty call Spencer cousin 
myself! Extraordinary person, anyhow. The gift of mesmerism—oh ! 
have you not heard? ~The poor griifin was quite in his power. His Majesty 
insists on the marriage ; so does the Queen. But they quite exonerate her, 
you understand, so large-minded they are.”’ 

“Really, Herr von Manteufel,’’? interrupted the duke, ‘‘ you forget that 
Mr. Spencer is a friend of mine, and that I am in a position to contradict 
any such wanton absurdity.” 

‘¢ Absurdity ?”’? replied the buoyant little gentleman, quite unabashed. 
““My dear duke, that is the very word, I used it myself! But indeed it was 
no other person than his bosom friend, Count Neuberg, who spread the story 
of the professor’s mesmeric gift. Mesmeric! Pooh! He has not the eye 
for it, my lord, nor the power. But then we all know that dear Neuberg is 
such a simpleton ; the laughing-stock, sir, the laughing-stock of the court! I 
ask you, you as a man of the world—there is a fellow who has been six months 
our King’s equerry, and never rests till he can bring his mistress under the 
royal eye! Six months with his Majesty, and as good as throws her into his 
arms! And mind you, my lord, the fool loves her. It is not as if he wanted 
to get rid of her.”’ 

Rochester, with a terrible Jook, laid his hand on the speaker’s arm. It 
was a light touch, but it imposed silence. ‘‘ May I ask,”’ said he, in omin- 
ously quiet tones, ‘to whom you refer, when you speak of my friend Count 
Neuberg’s mistress ?”’ 

“You English, ah, you English!’ cackled the other, after a second’s 
pause. ‘‘Ts it possible thus to look over what is actually under your nose! 
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Why, the Visconti, the singer, the beauty! She has been his mistress for 
years. He! he! Postilion, you did drive her a little off the road, though, 
we know that—shocking, shocking! Mais on en revient toujours. Eh! Well, 
upon my soul, you have both of you good taste—and good luck. But so has 
his Majesty, mind you. Have you heard?’ Here the hand went up again, 
and the discreet whisper recommenced. ‘‘Have you heard that the very 
night of the concert—the very night, sir—oh, I have it from the page of the 
hbedchamber, his Majesty was closeted with Herr von Sachs, who sallied forth 
into our good town with the most blatant air of mystery. Ah, ah)! we all 
know when the centaur is playing Mercury—he is about as fit for it as a 
wild boar to dance the minuet—perhaps there are others more fit, and one 
day his Majesty may cast his eye around him with clearer vision, but, 
passons. Well, as I was saying, Sachs sallied forth mysteriously wrapped in 
his cloak ; he was carrying a casket, and in that casket a certain set of emer- 
alds as large as nuts. I know all about them, I have seen them—but that is 
too long a story. I will tell it you another time. Now, it seems that the 
Visconti’s maid has been bragging in the marketplace of the lovely green 
stones her mistress has been given. I say nothing, deduce for yourself. But 
if we do not find his Majesty making a little tour soon to his hunting box, 
just to ascertain the prospects of sport, you understand, and if the Visconti 
is not suddenly indisposed about the same time—singers call such occur- 
rences sore throats, I believe—I should he greatly surprised, greatly.”’ 

‘Pah!’ said the duke. They were strolling up and down the terrace. 
He spat upon the path, took out his embroidered handkerchief and wiped his 
lips with a grimace of disgust. (Manteufel thought the action rather vulgar 
for an English duke). Then he suddenly turned on his companion : 

‘¢ Have you been long at court, yourself, Herr von Manteufel ?”’ 

Herr von Manteufel was slightly embarrassed, but, pushed by a compell- 
ing eye, admitted six weeks, 

“So long?’ said the duke, ‘‘ you surprise me!’? He stood for a moment 
contemplating reflectively the simpering countenance before him, the owner 
of which was convinced that he had made himself fascinating and entertain- 
ing to the last degree. 

The young Englishman itched to bring His open palm in sounding contact 
with that smooth cheek, but there were a thousand good reasons against the 
gratification of so purely selfish an impulse. He had sought out the little 
scandal-monger for the purpose of keeping himself informed of the court 
gossip, and not only might a duel put him out of favor at court, but it might 
bring Eva’s name into undeserved notoriety. And toward her, according to 
his tacic vow, with the undoubting complacency of youth, he was now 
determined to act the part of guardian angel. 

He bowed, therefore, and took his leave of Herr von Manteufel with sar- 
castic politeness. ; 

His brow was heavily clouded with a sense of care and importance as he 
walked away; irresponsible as was the information imparted by his new 
acquaintance, he had heard enough from other and sufficiently reliable quar- 
ters to make him realize how dangerous a rival the King was likely to prove 
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to any man. He was moved to call upon Eva immediately, and to speak 
words of wisdom to her, but this laudable intention was frustrated by the 
embargo the singer had laid upon her door. 

‘The friiulein is at home to no one,”’ said Triidchen, the maid. 

His grace’s feelings were exceedingly ruffled. He now felt inclined to 
wash his hands loftily of the whole concern; this was what came, he told 
himself, of mixing with the classes. Manteufel was right on one point, at 
any rate—Neuberg was a fool ! 

A little later in the day, however, he discovered that Eva’s prohibition had 
had nothing invidious in it—had been by no means directed against him, but 
was, in fact, a measure of which, in the circumstances, he could not but 
approve. 

This was the letter that Neuberg, with the first look of satisfaction his face 
had worn during the last three days, showed Rochester, as they met that 
evening before supper. ; 

‘*T received it,’’ he said, ‘‘a few minutes ago. I shall sleep to-night.” 

Rochester took it ; it was in Eva’s vehement scrawl. 

“Neuberg,’”’ it ran, ‘‘ you are a fool and a bore. If you come knocking at my lodging 
any more, I shall obtain an order of arrest against you, as a public nuisance. Good 
gracious ! what are you made of ? and what do you think Iam made of? Yes, sir, that 
is the question. What do you think Iam made of? Oh, Iam very angry. How dare 
you! But never mind that now. Do you forget that my début at the opera is to-morrow 
night, and that with all these agitations, I shall have no more voice than a raven? Till 
to-morrow night, then, I close my doors to everyone”’ (this was heavily underlined), 
“but you may come and assist at my triumph, if you like, you three, and bring 
bouquets as large as yourselves, and afterward you may all come to my rooms and be 
forgiven. Tell the others we shall have one more jolly night at least ! Eva.” 


Rochester read and folded the letter, and handed it gravely back. Then 
he, too, sighed a sigh of relief. ; 

‘*T can tell you something,’’ he said, importantly. ‘‘Sachs went three 
times to Eva’s lodgings to-day ; was refused admittance twice, and the last 
time left a letter. He was as yellow as his own saddle leather. It is the 
talk of the court, and the King 7 

‘¢ And his Majesty ?”’ said the officer. 

“Well, his Majesty, it would seem, was not in the best of humors,”’ 

‘« By heavens! Spencer was right,’’ cried Neuberg; ‘‘right, as usual. I 
ought to have known my Eva better. What—did I not tell you she was as 
true as.stecl? Fool that I was to forget it ! 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Arez-rous ru Diane, au sommet des collines ? 
Vous qui passez dans Pombre, étes-vous des amants ?—Victor Hao. 

Tus was an April night that wore the smile of June. Hardly a breath 
stirred the young-leaved trees ; the fields of heaven bloomed with innumer- 
able stars ; and, this being the season when the fields of earth first send forth 
the myriad blossoms of which summer robs the year, the breath of the whole 
sleeping world seemed as sweet as that of a flower garden. 
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“THEN LIKE A SCENTED CLOUD, SHE CAME BETWEEN HIM AND THE STARs.”’ 
Drawn by F. Luis Mora. 


Young Rochester found himself wandering in the palace pleasure-grounds. 
Neuberg, in his restless passion, had been poor company that evening. 
Spencer, according to an almost daily custom, had dined with his betrothed. 
Thrown upon his own resources, drawn by the cord of love, which becomes 
of such irresistible strength when interwoven with the strands of jealousy, 
the boy had come to eat out his heart in bitterness and silence upon the spot 
where, through parted curtains, the light of Madame de Lucena’s rooms 
streamed forth, amber, into the night. 

Once more he set himself the vain task ; again he tried to solve the enigma 
of this woman. How had she come to comtemplate a misalliance ?—she, 
descendant of so proud a line! If she had succumbed, heart and soul, to the 
power which even he unwillingly and unsympathizingly felt at times so 
strong, if it were that she loved Spencer, how came it, then, that she could 
gaze upon another with this mysterious kindness in her eyes? How came it 
that she should cloud over any allusion to her forthcoming marriage? And 
why did she allow him to look at her as he had dared to look—to say to 
her what he had at last dared to say? Why should she encourage him to 
come to her, well knowing what was in his heart? 

To-day, when he had kissed her hand on leaving, had he not said: ‘In 
three days I must go back to England. It will be like going from life to 
death, to leave you!’ And had she not answered, looking at him wistfully, 
and sighing: ‘‘ Back to England? Would, homing swallow, that you could 
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take me on your wings!’ Why had he not asked her then what she had 
meant by that sigh, that look, those words? 

‘¢ What a duchess she would have made!’ thought the boy. With such a 
star by his side, what an entrance for the new Duke of Rochester upon the 
world! Past and future, not to speak of rapturous present, would be all 
golden in such a light. And between him and this vision stood—what? 
Shabby, eccentric, unknown Spencer; with his theories, his impulses, his 
pipe and his babouches !_ The incongruity would be laughable—were it not 
tragic. 

So Rochester tramped the tender sod, gray in the starlight, and brushed 
against lilac-branches and syringa, each waft of perfume adding, as he 
inhaled it, a poignancy to his longings. All the world so beautiful, the 
spring so sweet, and he not to have his desire, without which both the 
spring’s sweetness and the world’s beauty were rank bitterness ! 

The long window of the countess’s drawing-room was thrown open ; and, 
passing through the wide shaft of light, she and Spencer came forth upon the 
terrace. The duke, fearful of discovery before the philosopher's eyes, with- 
drew into the shadow of a bushy arbor, where the honeysuckle was beginning 
to wind its perfumed horns, and there stood still and, with a fluttering heart, 
listened. 

‘“What a lovely night,’’? said Donna Julia. Her voice, in its pretty, pre- 
cise English, fell with the most absolute harmony on the universal silence. 
‘Oh, Spencer, look at the stars !”’ 

They leant over the marble balustrade, and Rochester felt in his marrow 
that Spencer held his arm around her waist. 


“The floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of pure gold; 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest: 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still choiring to the young-eyed cherubim——”’ 

This came in Spencer's voice, vibrating with that tenderness which none 
but the woman loved has the power to evoke in a man—which none other 
has the right to listen to. ‘‘ Yes, the heavens are beautiful, Julia, and many 
times have I spent the hours of the night in watching the gathering and 
waning of those stars, when each flame from the depth of unknown space 
assumes a separate meaning, an individual expression, and uplifts man into 
such close communing that what Shakespeare calls the ‘muddy vesture of 
decay’ seems to fall away, and one can almost hear the music of the spheres. 
But to-night, to-night, my heaven lies closer to me! The stars never have 
discoursed such harmony to me as your lips, and I do not envy the young- 
eyed cherubim, when I can gather all the music of paradise into my soul, 
thus.” 

There fell a long silence ; then her voice rose again : 

‘And is it so, really, my philosopher? Have I given you heaven for a 
moment—even for a moment the realization of your dreams ?”’ 

‘*More,’’ cried the man, in a voice that passion had altered beyond recog- 
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nition. ‘‘A thousand times more. I never dreamt of such happiness as 
this !’’ 

‘Oh, then,’’ she said, and her voice shook, ‘‘as you are a wise man, be 
content with the thing of perfection, and do not ask the impossible.’’ 

‘¢ What is the impossible ?’”’ said he, and his tone became wondering. 

“Tt is,’’ said she, hesitatingly, ‘‘to press the vine and yet keep the bloom 
on the grape. It is to try and bind an April hour, to gather the flower and 
yet want to harvest the fruit. Oh, Spencer, let us be wise! let us only take 
of life what it can give beautifully aa 

“T ask of life but one thing,’? he interrupted, hastily, ‘‘and that is 
you—and, having you, I shall have the very center and treasure of life’s 
beauty.”’ 

‘“And what of age?”’ she said, ‘‘and what of sickness, and temper, and 
fatigue? And what of the dreariness ot habit ee 

‘Blasphemy !’ interrupted he, fiercely, and caught her in his arms. It 
was with a little sigh that she spoke again : 

‘Why, then, most unphilosophical philosopher, good-night.’’ 

‘*(Good-night,’’ he answered, and left her ; and then came back running to 
bid her good-night again. 

Rochester heard his footsteps die away into the distance at last, and knew 
that the countess remained leaning against the balustrade, and that she was 
gazing into the night. He heard her sigh several times as though she felt 
oppressed. But he had no wish to seek her out, separated from him as she 
seemed by Spencer’s kisses. His heart was so heavy within him and so sore 
withal, that he cast himself full-length upon the bench, like one over-weighted 
with the burden of life, and there lay staring upward at the sapphire vault. 
But the message of the stars to him brought no peace. 

* * * * * * * * * 

Now and again a breath of the breeze, like a faint sigh from the sleeping 
earth, shivered among the branches around him. Some of last year’s leaves 
snapped on their dry stems; a bird piped in its sleep. These were the 
sounds of silence, and the silence brooded over Rochester for what seemed a 
long time. : 

Then the blank page of this night’s stillness was marked by the print of 
steps ; steps that fell lightly as last year’s leaves ; the air trembled to a rustle 
of robes no louder than the whisper of the breeze. And the youth felt in 
every fibre that she was approaching. Down the steps he heard her come, 
and across the sward, and pace backward and forward slowly; lithely rest- 
less ; breaking now a bough of syringa, now a spire of lilac; and he heard 
her beat the flowers, softly, against her bare palm, as one in deep reflection. 
Then, all at once, the rustle drew nearer to his arbor ; there was a pause ; the 
dry honeysuckle branches snapped as she pulled them aside, and the bush 
at his head shook with a gust of sweetness. The boy held his breath. His 
heart almost stopped beating. He felt that she was standing close by him, 

‘looking down. But in the conflict of emotions, not daring to rise and speak 
to her, afraid to appear in her eyes as eavesdropper and spy, he knew not 
what better cloak to assume, whereby to hide his confusion, than the feint of 
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sleep. Then, like a scented cloud, .she came between him and the stars. 
Through his closed lids he felt her eyes upon him, felt upon his cheek the 
approach of her light breath. 

Had he really been asleep he could not have been more held—more held 
in every sense, more helpless to the sport of fantasy. Had life depended on 
it, he would not have stirred ; had that bending figure threatened death, he 
would have taken it without a sigh. 

How long she remained thus poised over him he could not measure; but 
the spell was broken at last, by a joy, by a pain, too exquisite it seemed for 
mortal to endure. For an. instant, against his heart he felt her bosom lie, 
upon his mouth the pressure of her lips. ; 

Light and darkness, heaven and earth swam in chaos before his brain. 
When he came to himself and staggered to his feet, wildly calling: ‘‘ Diana, 
my goddess !’’—nothing answered him but the sigh of the night, the tremb- 
ling of the honeysuckle leaves. 

* * * * * * * * * 

As she stepped once more into the yellow light of her room, there was a 
tender, amused smile on Donna Julia’s lips. 

**Poor child! At least there is another who has had one perfect moment !”’ 


CHAPTER XXXIILI. 
Boot, saddle, to horse and away !—Brownina. 


SuMMOoNED at sunrise to attend the King on one of his erratic descents 
upon the garrison of a neighboring town, soubor was destined to pass the 
whole of the next day in the saddle. 

They rode hard all through the bluster of the spring morning, broke fast 
on horseback, reviewed cavalry, inspected new fortifications, cast a whole 
population into excitement ; thence departing, they left a scene of general 
discomfort behind. For the King was more lavish of blame than praise, and 
seldom found matters on a par with his constantly varying standards, 

They mounted fresh horses, and covered several further leagues of road, to 
surprise in its turn a camp of exercise on the plains. And, in a little deluge 
of rain, the indefatigable sovereign examined muskets and tested the progress 
of recruits, while an unfortunate instructor perspired himself wetter than even 
the weather could make him, roared himself hoarse, and finally, whilst 
attempting a new maneuver (of his Majesty’s own device), clubbed his 
immature battalion into inextricable hard knots. 

Neuberg and the other equerry looked on with seasoned philosophy and 
resignation. Both were thoroughly accustomed to their royal master’s period- 
ical outbursts of energy—when it seemed as if the very air he moved in was 
charged with electricity ; when no detail was too small—no matter too private 
for his searching investigation, for his autocratic interference. 

To-day the King’s restlessness had taken a military bent. To-morrow it 
might take a municipal turn. Once they had known him make a surprise 
tour through the ladies’ boarding-schools of his kingdom. Great, indeed, 
had been the flutter thereof ; a memorable event to the ‘‘future mothers of 
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his people’’—as his Majesty had addressed them—who had rare occasion to 
exchange ogles with the young officers of his suite, and among whom the talk 
of moustaches and uniforms had not yet subsided. 

But when, after a dismal meal in a sodden tent, Count Neuberg was ordered 
by his royal master forthwith to select a third mount for himself from the 
camp stables, and to convey to the forest master, on the distant Geisberg, his 
royal intention of reviewing the foresters on the morrow, at noon, it required all 
the equerry’s sense of discipline to keep him from openly showing his disgust. 

The distance was great ; the mountain roads at this time of year execrable 
for travelling ; the sun was already past its meridian, and he had jogged 
since dawn ; he had been wef through twice; but all this was nothing in 
comparison with the fact that it would be almost beyond human power for 
him to be back at the capital in time for Eva’s début that evening at the 
opera. 

As the thunder-cloud gathered on his brow, that which had been so porten- 
tous all day on the King’s seemed to clear away. 

‘“You will consider yourself,’’ said his Majesty, graciously, fortifying 
himself with a glass of raw spirits against the long homeward ride, ‘ you will 
consider yourselé relieved from all further duties to-day and to-morrow, Count 

Neuberg.”” 

The officer saluted, with a scathing irony, and started for the stable huts 
in a black fit of fury. He found a beast that, if it showed proof of a vast 
amount of bone, seemed also to vouchsafe the possession of a little blood, 
and, consequently, of some staying power. As they trotted out of the camp 
at the moderate rate of the good rider who means to use his steed to the 
utmost, the sun suddenly broke gloriously over the drenched world. 

Neuberg felt instinctively that the poor brute he bestrode carried a netted 
heart ; he leant oy er and pate sd its neck. 

es Betw een us,’’ said he, ‘‘ we may yet do it.”’ 

It was full dark before the tired rider saw from the brow of the nearest hill 
the distant gleam of the capital. The charger had carried him gallantly ; but 
the soft-hearted Neuberg, eagerly as his impatience pushed him, now fore- 
bore to spur the exhausted animal, so it was at a footpace that they re-entered 
the town. 

He would be just in time, after all, if he went straight to the opera house. 
There he could hide at the back of the stage box, where Spencer and Roches- 
ter would be awaiting him. Mud-stained he was up to the eyes, disordered, 
soiled with sweat and foam, reeking of steed and saddle; but he would not 
lose one note of the nightingale’s voice, one look of the dear eyes, one move- 
ment of the illumined figure. Above all, he would be there to protect her 
with his presence—he felt that she had come to rely upon him more than 
she herself would admit. He could not shelter her from unhallowed criticism, 
nor from admiration that was more unhallowed still, but he could and would 
stand between her and insult, whether it came from high or low. 

The ordinary type of man enamored of an actress, loves the actress before 
the woman. He has been first led to admire and desire chiefly because so 
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‘THEN THE ROAD BEFORE THEM WAS SWALLOWED IN DARKNESS, INTO 

WHICH THEY PLUNGED, AND THEY FELT THEMSELVES GATHERED 

UP INTO A WHISPERING MYSTERY OF TREES.”’ 
Drawn by F. Luis Mora. 

many others admire and desire. He revels in her celebrity, 
triumphs in her public triumph ; the more she gives her- 
self to the world, the prouder is he. But Neuberg loved the 
woman, and, although in his simple way he was glad each 
time he saw her gladness (and to carry the world before 
her by the power of her gift had become a necessary part of Eva’s existence), 
it had long been his dream to wean her by degrees from the perilous joys of 
stage life, so that he might keep her some day for himself alone. 

As he now rode through the streets, heedless of the curiosity that he and 
his steed excited—eloquent as their appearance was of long and hasty travel— 
glowing visions of the warm, brilliant theatre, with Eva’s loveliness as -its 
central point, floated many-colored before his tired eyes. 

At the corner of the great square he dismounted, hailed a passing trooper, 
and gave the horse into his charge, with orders to conduct it to the palace 
stables and see it especially well attended to. Then, glad to be free of his 
encumbrance whose faltering paces had, in the end, been a sore trial to the 
lover’s impatience, he'set off as speedily as his own stiffened Jimbs would 
allow him toward the opera square. 

Turning the corner, his eyes instinctively sought for the brilliant fagade of 
the theatre. But vast was his surprise and alarm to perceive but the beam of 
a lamp shining low and solitary out of the great black front. With haste, 
fear-borrowed, he pushed onward, knocked against little strolling groups that 
moved away from the theatre, and caught guttural exclamations of disgust 
and loud complaints as he passed. 

‘“‘These singers,’? growled a fat burgher, rolling by, ‘‘one never knows 
what is the matter with them.”’ ‘ 

Neuberg’s heart beat suffocatingly ; he thrust his way roughly through 
the little crowd which was still conning a placard pasted on the closed door 
of the theatre. All gave way before his uniform. 

Still wet from the press, the sheet proclaimed in gigantic black letters that, 
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owing to the sudden indisposition of Signora Eva Visconti, the performance 
announced for that night could not take place. 

The sudden indisposition of Signora Eva Visconti! Somehow the words 
failed to carry conviction, hardly meaning. The blood buzzed in his veins ; 
curvetting black letters danced before his eyes ; he could not have said what 
wild conjectures were trying to form themselves amid the chaos of his mind. 

Presently a running figure darted through the desultory groups in the 
square straight as an arrow toward him. And panting, his eye aflame, 
stood the Duke of Rochester, looking at his friend. 

‘*Neuberg,’”’ cried he, breathlessly—paused as if to seek for words, then 
blurted out, ‘‘I do not know where Eva is !’ 

Neuberg had seen the young Englishman under the stress of many differ- 
ent emotions, but he had never yet seen him completely denuded as now 
of all his native reserve. A dire sense of apprehension seized upon his own 
soul at sight of the lad’s white heat of excitement; he turned purple and 
then livid ; and then, to his own astonishment, found himself of a sudden 
exceedingly calm. 

‘¢ You have been to her rooms, then ?”’ 

“*T will tell you everything,’’ cried Rochester—seized the officer’s arm, and 
poured forth a rapid, disconnected narrative, while Neuberg, motionless, 
listened. ‘‘I spent the afternoon at the palace. The air was full of rumor 
and excitement ; the King was in one of his rampant moods, that fool Man- 
teufel said, and there was no knowing what would happen. I left the countess 
at four o’clock and went to see Spencer. Could not find him. There was ng 
one in his rooms. I left a note saying you had not returned yet, but that I 
would meet him at the opera. On my way back to our house, as I passed 
the palace, I saw that damned Sachs riding off like fury. Then I went home. 
There I found that, meanwhile, Spencer had called and left word that he was 
dining with the countesss, but would meet us at the theatre. Idressed, and got 
our flowers, and soon after seven went to the theatre. It was dark then, and 
the first thing I see is a man putting up that placard. Of course I made for 
Eva’s house, running like a hare. The door was open; the maid, the land- 
lady and two or three friends all gossiping together. I asked for her, they 
told me she was not in. She had received a letter in the afternoon, brought 
by Herr von Sachs, upon reading which, they said, she appeared much dis- 
turbed, though she had at once sat down and answered it. After which she 
had locked herself in her room, scolded the maid when she went to knock ; 
and the maid heard her walking up and down and talking to herself, and 
knocking the furniture about, and sometimes crying and sobbing. At last she 
suddenly came out wrapped up in her pelisse and thickly veiled. She 
ordered a hackney coach and drove away, taking the turn up by the palace. 
As soon as I heard this I ran back to the palace, and there——”’ he stopped 
as if the words choked him. 

‘* And there?’ repeated Neuberg, who laid an icy hand upon his. 

‘* And there I learnt that the King, hearing on his return that the perform- 
ance at the opera would not take place, had immediately left the town—he 
has gone to his hunting box.’’ 
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““To his hunting box ?’’ echoed Neuberg. 

‘**Yes,’’ said the duke, harshly, ‘‘to his hunting box, because to-morrow 
he inspects the foresters. Do you understand——? Neuberg, wake up, man, 
it is only eight o’clock.”’ 

Neuberg roused himself from h’s thoughts and dashed the sweat from his 
forehead. 

“Hight o’clock,’’ said he. ‘‘And at what hour did you say Eva left her 
house ?”’ 

“Tt could not,’’ said the duke, ‘‘ be more than half an hour ago. The bells 
had rung the half-hour before I reached her door, and they told me she had 
not been gone five minutes.”’ 

“ Hight o’clock,’’? repeated Neuberg. He reckoned rapidly. ‘‘ By carriage 
road, two hours to the Geisberg—on a good horse, by the paths, an hour.’’ He 
took two or three running steps out of the shelter of the arcade into the 
square, which was now quite empty. Then he stopped. 

‘‘Where is Spencer?’ he asked. Then, with an accent of deep bitterness, 
‘*Ah, true, with his countess! Well, then, I will go alone.”’ 

‘*Only get me a mount,’’ cried Rochester, panting at his elbow, ‘‘and you 
shall not go alone !’’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Sabine, un jour, 
A tout vendu, sa beawé de colombe 
Et son amour, 
Pour le collier du comte de Saldagne, 
Pour un bijou! 
Le vent qui vient @ travers la montagne 
Me rendra fou.—Vicror Hveo. 

Once clear of the town, Neuberg set spurs to his horse and rode as for a 
race, Rochester after him. They covered four or five miles of open road 
without drawing rein. 

The night was sharp after the wet day, but the sky had cleared and the 
fine decrescent moon sailed on a sea of iridescent cloudlets. They exchanged 
no word as they went. The rythmn of their mad progress which seemed 
to gather speed from its own speed—to double and treble itself as they 
advanced—the snorts of the driven horses, the pumping of saddle and girth, 
the soughing of the night air in their ears, the occasional clink of the soldier’s 
scabbard on his stirrup-iron, these were the only sounds about them, and 
they rather blended in with, than broke upon, the silent tumult of their 
thoughts. 

Presently giant silhouettes of trees flew past them from the level hedge rows 
on either side ; they were approaching the forest. The air grew heavy with 
the breath of the sleeping woods. Then the road before them was swallowed 
in darkness, into which they plunged, and they felt themselves gathered up 
into a whispering mystery of trees. 

(To be continued. ) 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


THEIR PRESENT CONDITION AND RESOURCES, AND THEIR 
NATIVE PEOPLES. 


By Major ApDoLpH G. STUDER, 
Sor twenty years United States Consul-General at Sing ‘pore.and elsewhere in Eastern Asia. 
UCH interesting matter has been published about the Philippine Islands 
since the forever memorable 1st of May, 1898, when the gallant Dewey 
with his fleet destroyed the Spanish fleet under Admiral Montojo, off 
Cavité. But a few words may still be added from one who has long resided 
in Malaysia, now that through fortunes of war and the Paris Treaty that 
grand archipelago has been transferred to the keeping of the United States, 
and the question of the fitness of the’ population thereof for self-government 
has become a matter of serious discussion, 

It is well to consider, first, the present condition in which the principal 
islands have been left to us by the Spanish government, and, secondly, their 
relations among themselves. We may pertinently inquire whether they, if 
given a chance for independent self-government, would so harmonize as to 
form a reliable confederation under a properly constituted government, that 
would be able internationally to take care of itself, promote the civilization of 
the untutored mdsses, and develop the immense resources of their islands ; 
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make domestic 
and interna- 
tional commerce 
secure, and car- 
ry out the pro- 
visions of trea- 
ties entered into 
with foreign 
powers. Third- 
ly, I desire to 
point out briefly 
the immense re- 
sources and ad- 
vantages of each 
and every one of 
the principal is- 
lands for enter- 
prise and com- 
merce in gene- 
ral. 

It is natural 
that we begin 
with the: two 
largest islands, 
Luzon and Min- 
danao, where 
the conditions 
‘are such as_ to 
afford us the 
surest lodgment 
within a reason- 
ably short time. 
The area of the former is computed at 52,328 square miles, and that of the 
latter at about 87,000. These are followed by Panay, Negros, Cébu, Samar, 
Leyté, Mindoro and Palawan ; Panay being the largest and Cébu the smallest 
of this group. Next come Bohol and Masbate, about half as large as Cébu. 
After these there are about twenty such islands.as Marinduque, Catanduanes 
and Calamianes. The islands above named, about thirty in number, consti- 
tute the important part of the archipelago. 

Luzon is pre-eminently superior to all the rest put together ; and for extent, 
fertility and other natural advantages, is probably the finest in the tropical 
world. It lies between the parallels of 12° 10’ and 18° 43’ north latitude. 
Its form can best be compared to a bent arm, and its outline is very irreg- 
ular. Its most striking geographical characteristic is its division into two 
peninsulas—a northern one embracing the main body of the island, and a 
smaller southern one. The first is called Upper Luzonia, the other or lower the 
Camarines. The whole island, measured ina straight line, is about 420 miles 
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ON THE PASIG RIVER, MANILA—NATIVE FESTIVAL PAVILIONS. 
long, but by its bends stretches to as many as 550. Its greatest breadth is 
about 135 miles, but in other parts it does not exceed thirty. The isthmus, 
ralled Tayvabas, is about fifty miles long and varies in breadth from ten to 
twenty miles. A range of mountains runs throughout the whole of it from north 
to south, branching out in different directions so as to give the island a decidedly 
mountainous character. This range bears the name of the Montes Caraballos. 
The branching of the mountain ranges, proceeding northward, commences in 
about the 16th 
parallel of lati- 
tude. One 
branch — begin- 
ning here and 
terminating at 
the promontory 
of Engaiio, at 
the northern 
end of Luzon, 
goes under the 
name of Sierra 
Madre, or Gran 
Cordillera. All 
the mountains 
included under 
the name of 
Caraballos are 


estimated to oc- 
NATIVE HOUSE, MALATE—BARRACKS OF SOUTH DAKOTA VOLUNTEERS. cupy about one- 
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eighteenth part of the surface of the island. In its widest part the range is 
from forty to fifty miles broad, diminishing gradually to the southward. The 
great mass of it extends to the eastern coast, where it forms generally a 
bold, almost inaccessible shore, exposed to the full force of the northeast 
monsoon. The Spaniards did not trouble themselves much about ascertain- 
ing the heights of the mountains. One only, believed to be the highest, as far 
as I have been able to ascertain, has been actually measured ; this being the 
Banajao, also called the Mayjayjay, in latitude 14° 2’. It was reckoned to be 
6,214 feet high. Snow never falls on the highest peaks of Luzon. 

Between the mountain ranges are innumerable dales, valleys and plateaus 
well adapted to the cultivation of coffee, cacao, tea and cinchona (the tree 


FILIPINO AGRICULTURE—PLOWING. 


yielding the bark from which quinine is extracted), the soil being mostly vol- 
canic, or mixed with ashes and disintegrated lava, adding immensely to the 
fertility of the island. This holds good for the other principal islands, more 
or less volcanic ; Panay, the largest of the Visayva Islands, surpassing all of 
the Philippines in fertility. 

The only plains of Luzon of much extent are those of Cagayan, Abra and 
Agno, all in the larger or upper peninsula. 

The number of rivers in Luzon is very large, most of them emptying on the 
western or northern coast of the island, and having rather short courses with 
rapid current. The one believed to be the largest runs through the famous 
tobacco district of Cagayan, which includes the province of Isabela, producing 
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the best quality of leaf. Isabela is for Luzon what the famous Vuelta Abajo, 
in Pinar del Rio, is for Cuba. This river takes its name from it, but is also 
known as the Aparri and the Tajo, from the celebrated Iberian stream, Tagus. 
After a course of about 170 miles, it falls into the sea at the northern end 
of the island. It is navigable to a considerable distance for small craft, but 
during the floods of the rainy season the navigation becomes dangerous from 
quantities of driftwood. 

Through this same plain of Cagayan passes another river, called the Abulug, 
which also de- 
bouches in 
northern Luzon, 
west of the Tajo 
aforementioned. 
Two rivers of 
considerable 
size, called the 
Chico and 
Grande, of Pam- 
panga, pass 
through the 
fruitful province 
of that name 
and unite before 
falling into the 
sea at the Bay 
of Manila. The 
united stream is 
reckoned to have 
a course of about 
seventy — miles. 
Another large 
river is called 
the Abra, from 
the province of 
the same name. 
This has _ its 
source in the 
western Cara- 
ballos, and, after receiving many affluents, falls into the sex. through a delta 
near the headland of Namagpacan, on the western coast. This river and its 
branches are navigable for small vessels. The Agno Grande is one of the 
largest rivers of the island, having its source in the range of the central 
Caraballos, and discharging into the Gulf of Lingayen. 

Luzon abounds in lakes, some of which are of great extent. By far the 
largest is the Lago de Bay, after which come those of Taal, Canaren and 
Cagayan. Besides lakes, there are periodical collections of water produced by 
the overflowing rivers in the rainy season, which disappear during the dry 
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season or become reduced to 
sma'l lakes. The most exten- 
sive of these, the Candara, is 
in the province of Bulacan, 
which lake in places expands 
to twenty-five miles width dur- 
ing the rainy season, while in 
the dry season the greater part 
of its bottom yields rich pastures 
for numerous herds of live-stock 
and large crops of rice. 

The coast line of Luzon is 


much broken by gulfs, bays, STREET SCENE IN MALOLOS—AGUINALDO’S HEAD- 
creeks and estuaries. Among QUARTERS IN MARCH, 1899. 

the most remarkable bays on the west coast are those of Lingayen, Manila, 
Balayan, Batangas, Ragay and Soecsogon. On the east coast we have those of 
Difun, Lamon, San Miguel, Lagonoy and Albay. 

The geology of Luzon has been little studied by men of science. It is 
indisputable that a volcanic formation is prevalent, but not as in Java and 
islands cast of it, where that formation is almost the exclusive one. This is 
to be imferred from the existence, in considerable quantities, of such minerals 
as iron, gold, copper, lead, coal (a lignite of it), sulphur and marble ; sulphur 
is also abundant in the other islands more or less voleanic. Quicksilver has 
been profitably mined and exported. Arsenic, platinum, gypsum and kaolin, 
or porcelain clay, are also found. The southern part of Luzon—the Camarines 
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—is the more voleanic, and here are no fewer than nine different volcanoes, 
which for centuries have been in a state of more or less activity. 

The climate of Luzon (and, for that matter, of all the islands north of 
Mindanao), may be understood from its geographical position. It is exposed 
to the full influence of the monsoons that blow north of the equator. The 
northeast monsoon prevails from November to March, and the southwest 
monsoon from April to October. On the western side of the island the rainy 
season begins in the middle of June and lasts until the middle of September. 
On the eastern side, on the contrary, the rains occur with the northeast mon- 
soon, in consequence of the great chain of the Caraballos. The annual fall of 
rain on the western side of Luzon is very great. At Manila it has been ascer- 
tained to be never less than 84 inches, nor to exceed 114, although the average 
fall throughout the island is thought to exceed the medium of these numbers. 
At Manila the thermometer seldom rises above 90° Fahrenhcit, or falls below 
70°. Between the southern and northern ends of the island there must be a 
considerable difference of temperature, as the difference of latitude exceeds 
six degrees. There are beautiful mountain resorts not far from Manila, where 
the thermometer falls as low as 45° Fahrenheit. 

It is at the change from one monsoon to the other that typhoons occur, and 
their violence is nowhere greater than in Luzon and the more northerly 
Visaya Islands. In this respect Mindanao and the Sulu Islands have a 
decided advantage over all the Philippines lying north thereof, inasmuch as 
these islands lie outside of the typhoon belt, and produce in finest perfection 
sundry fruits, spices and other flora indigenous to the equatorial Malayan 
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ILOILO, CAPITAL OF THE ISLAND OF PANAY,. 


archipelago that go largely into commerce. Undoubtedly these would grow 
equally well in the northern islands of the archipelago but for the violent hur- 
ricanes. 

Were I to choose my residence between one of the Philippine Islands north 
of Mindanao, or in the latter, including the Sulu Islands, I would favor Min- 
danao, as being free from typhoons, having’a climate equally salubrious, an 
even more profuse and varied vegetation, and all other resources fully as great. 
This choice, however, would be provided that the warlike inhabitants of said 
islands—-pure Malays and strong Mohammedans, and piratically inclined sea 
rovers—should have been brought under civilized subjection, a task which the 
Spaniards never succeeded in accomplishing. There is good material among 
these people inhabiting the coast, and, as a matter of fact, far more civilization 
than among the more or less savage tribes inhabiting the mountain fastnesses 
of Luzon, Negros, Panay, Mindora and Palawan. These ‘‘ Moros,’’ as they 
are crroneously called, being pure Malays,* were never judiciously treated by 
the Spaniards, who made the great mistake of either trying to force their own 
religion upon them, or resorting to inhuman treatment when they had occasion 

*The Malays of Mindanao and Sulu are of mean stature, having small limbs, straight 
bodies and little heads. Their faces are oval, foreheads flat, with small black eyes, 
short low noses, small mouths, thin lips, and betelnut-stained teeth, very sound ; their 
hair black and straight, complexion tawny, but inclining toa brighter yellow than 
some other tribes of the Philippines, especially the women, who, it may be said, are 
olive colored. 
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to coerce them, making themselves most thoroughly hated. The Moros 
always succeeded in keeping their so-called conquerors out of the interior of 
Mindanao, so that to this day it has remained practice ally unexplored. How- 
ever, enough is known to say with certainty that it is very mountainous, has 
several active volcanoes, and is very rich in minerals, gold having been 
exported therefrom for centuries. As to the flora—Mindanao produces over 
two hundred kinds of wood fit for all mechanical purposes. Large teak 
forests are known to exist there, together with an abundance of sago and other 
palms. Its fertility is celebrated. Its articles of export are more numerous 
than those of Luzon and the principal Visaya Islands. It can produce all of 
the staple articles produced in the last named (the tobacco is not up to that 
of Luzon), as abaca hemp, sugar, rice, corn, coffee, cocoa, long staple cotton, 
beeswax, sweet potatoes, tobacco and indigo ; and, in addition, rattans, canes, 
gutta-percha and rubber, gums, copal, damar, benjamin (frankincense), sago, 
esculent birds’ nests, tripang (sea slugs) and sharks’ fins (these three for the 
Chinese market); mother-of-pearl and_ tortoise shells, pearls, deer skins and 
buffalo horns. It is my opinion that in the course of time Mindanao can he 
made a second Javs a eX 

As to “ALS rerawaias the Mingansonns certainly are not fit for it; and 
even if some of them on the coast were, it would not be safe to entrust them 
with it. Being ali Mohammedans, shiey are accustomed: to the laws of the 
Koran, administered by chiefs of their own people. Under the circumstances 
we might do worse than copy the Dutch in the matter of colonization. 

But to return to Luzon: The greatest climatic inconvenience here arises 
from the excessive rainfall. The wet season lasts five months, and sometimes 
it rains for fifteen days without intermission. At this season the lower parts 
of the country are inundated, forming sheets of water as far as the eye can 
reach, and the public roads become impassable, so that communication can 
he carried on in some parts only by boats. The most frequent diseases are 
dysenteries and cutaneous disorders, from the most simple affections of the 
skin up to leprosy, or elephantiasis, which is frequent. 

The vegetation of Luzon is of the luxuriance to be looked for from much 
heat and moisture acting on a soil of great fertility. The mountain sides and 
the greater portion of the country are covered with dense forests, many of the 
trees of which (embracing two hundred and sixteen species), furnish valuable 
timber for house and ship building. Among these woods the molavé and 
dongon are considered to be superior to teak, the first being used for all 
crooked timbers, and the second for planks and spars. Ships built of these 
materials last from forty to fifty years in good condition. Other trees, called 
the mangachapiti, the yeal, the quitaguita and the banaba, are little inferior. 

The cereals cultivated are rice, maize, and, in some of the highlands, wheat 
The pastures are sufficiently abundant to feed large herds of cattle, buffaloes 
and wild horses, together with herds of the same animals ina tame state. 
The great natural irrigation is the seceret of Luzon’s wealth. Pulses of various 
sorts, the yam and the sweet potato, as well as our white potato (on highlands) 
are largely cultivated. For the production of saccharine matter and_ spirits 
there are the sugar cane, the cocoa and other palms. A mild alcoholic bev- 
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erage is made from the sap of the blossom stalk of these trees. The nipa palm 
yields materials for thatch, for matting and for purposes of distillation. The 
cocoanut and the sesame yield the oil needed for home consumption. The 
chief products for export are sugar, abaca hemp, tobacco, indigo, coffee, 
cocoa, pineapple-fibres and cotton, the latter for Asiatic ports. As to fruits— 
in Luzon they have, in addition to the hemp banana, called abaco, which is 
not palatable, over fifty species of bananas; the best mango grown in the — 
East (the Manila mango is celebrated, and exported largely to other East 
Asiatic ports); the pawpaw, orange, lime, citron, jack-fruit, bread-fruit and 
custard apple ; these fruits are also grown in all the other islands of the archi- 
pelago. But those celebrated fruits of the southern Malayan archipelago, 
such as the durian, mangosteen, rambutan, pulazan and duccu, are only to 
be had in Mindanao and the Sulu Islands, which, as already shown, lie out- 
side the typhoon belt. 

Alligators, very large ones, and turtles, both the esculent and the shell 
tortoise, abound. Of all countries of the East, Luzon seems to be the most 
prolific in fish, both of the sea and fresh water varieties. And Luzon, as well 
as the other principal islands of the Philippines, being a veritable land of 
flowers, yields 
an abundance of | [ 
wild honey and — |, 
beeswax. There ' 
are no tigers nor | 
leopards in Lu- ’ 
zon, nor in any 
of the Philip- 
pines. A wild- 
cat exists in the 
mountain for- 
ests, and in 
Palawan and 
Mindanao a 
small species of 
panther is com- 
mon. 

Two distinct 
races of people 
inhabit Luzon— 
the Malay and 
the Negrito. 
The Malays, so- 
cially, are di- 
vided into two 
classes, namely: 
the civilized, 
occupying the e 
coasts, plains ON THE BANKS OF THE PASIG. 
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and larger valleys ,and forming the bulk of the population, and the rude tribes 
inhabiting the mountain districts of the intericr. 

The comparatively civilized inhabitants consist of six distinct tribes or races 
speaking different languages or dialects, as follows : the Tagala, the Iloco, the 
Pampanga, the Pangasinan, the Cagayan and the Vicol. The uncivilized of 
the Malay race consist, according to Spanish enumeration, of no fewer than 

’ fifteen different tribes speaking various dialects. The greater number of these 
live by hunting and fishing, a few of the more advanced washing gold and 
practicing a rude husbandry ; whereas the civilized natives first named are, in 
the main, agriculturists. The Negritos, like the rudest of the Malay race, 
seem to be divided into several tribes speaking divers tongu:s ¥ 

Agriculture of course is the most important part of Luzon’s industry. The 
husbandry, like that of the other Asiatic countries, is rude and unskilled. The 
plow, drawn by a single buffalo, consists of a piece of crooked hard-wood 
timber, which is handle, beam, share, all in one. The share is tipped with 
iron, but there is neither coulter nor moldboard. Before plowing, the ground 
is levelled with a harrow, consisting of a square bamboo frame with teeth, on 
which a heavy weight is placed, and which, like the plow, is drawn by a single 
buffalo. The most usual carriage is a car without wheels, or a species of land- 
sledge. There are wheel carts, however, drawn by fufieloos: which will carry 
about half a ton. 

In addition to agriculture, the manufacture of textile fabrics by the women 
of Luzon forms a very important branch of industry, in which the highest 
skill and taste are displayed. The raw material used in these fabrics is cotton 
and the fibres of the abaca banana and of the pineapple leaf, all of these 
domestic products, together with silk imported from China. These industries 
extend all over the island, but are more numerous in the provinces where the 
raw materials are the staple products. Thus in Ilocos province, prominent 
for the growth and export of cotton since before the Spanish conquest, there 
are no less than 20,000 looms. Camarines and Albay, of Luzon, and Tloilo 
in Panay, are the chief provinces for the production of abaca hemp. Manu- 
factures of mixed cotton and abaca, as also of pifia (pineapple fibre), are 
chiefly carried on in the province of Tondo, which includes the city of Manila. 
The finest cloths are made of the pifia, being as highly prized as the muslins 
of Daca, in India, or the shawls of Cashmere. Dresses of richly embroidered 
piiia bring from $1,500 to $1,600, 

The art of mat making, too, is extensively carried on by the Philippine 
Islanders, the raw material being chietly the palm leaf and the rattan. In 
the shape of mats, hats, cigar-pouches and similar articles, there is a consider- 
able exportation in addition to a large domestic consumption. 

What is needed in Luzon is better means of internal communication— 
railways and good roads in general. At present there is only the railway 
across the island from Manila to Dagupan, which was built by British, not 
Spanish, capitalists. With the immense resources of Luzon, highlands and 
lowlands, better means of transportation would increase its products and 
manufactures beyond calculation. 

Luzon is divided into twenty chief provinces, as follows: Tondo, Bulacan, 
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Pampanga, Nueva Ecija, Zambales, Batuan, Cavité, Batangas, Laguna, Ilocos 
sur, Ilocos norte, Abra, Pangasinan, Cagayan, Nueva Viscaya, Batams, Cama- 
rines sur, Camarines norte, Albay and Tabayas. This island, like Visayas, 
produced immensely, even under Spanish misrule, and but for that misrule 
might have become ere now the richest colony in the world. All the best 
lands have been, in the past, sequestered for convents, churches and other 
religious endowments, and the farmers (including all the natives engaged in 
any kind of industry or enterprise) were heavily taxed by both church and 
state. They were allowed to take up as much wild land as they were able to 
clear and plant, and they had a right to hold it as salable and heritable 
property as long as they were in actual occupation and cultivated it. When 
left tenantless the land reverted to the state, if the priests did not get it first. 


MAIN STREET AND CATHEDRAL, LEGAZPI. 


In some of the provinces of Luzon the natives of the farming class received 
an elementary education, while such as had the means, and aspired to better 
instruction, could obtain it at Manila and in Europe ; but the number of such 
aspirants was at no time large. The natives of Luzon have ever been known 
as kind-hearted, hospitable, assiduous, easily led and very superstitious. 
There are a number of Filipinos, chiefly Tagals and Mestizos, or half-breeds, 
at: Manila and other places in Luzon, who might be considered as capable of 
self-government under safe and competent leaders; but I doubt if such -would 
exceed one-half of one per cent. of the population of the whole island. This 
would probably hold good for the other islands, where the majority of the 
natives either live in a very primitive state of civilization or in practical 
savagery. Aguinaldo and his diplomatic emissaries know this to be so, and 
they further know that it would require an uncommonly able and experienced 
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statesman to form the Philippine Islands, in their present state, into a union 
or confederation under a republican form of government with any hope of 
permanency. They would need a strong and well-financed power behind 
them to keep them together by force, and to see that they became inter- 
nationally recognized. They know that without such backing they would not 
only be unable to govern the Malays, or Moros, of Mindanao and the Sulu 
Islands, but the latter would rise and annihilate Aguinaldo’s power. Agui- 
naldo, even if left undisturbed, and with all the natives of Luzon at his back, 
can never maintain a Filipino republican government. 

A few words may be added here about the most important of the islands 
after Luzon and Mindanao. Panay is the largest of the Visaya Islands, and 
of the whole archipelago the most fertile and. densely populated. It is sepa- 
rated from Negros to the east by a channel about four miles in width ; to the 
west nothing lies between it and the northern end of Palawan except a few of 
the smaller islands ; to the north it is about ninety miles distant from Luzon, 
while its southern part is about 180 miles from Mindanao. In form Panay is 
triangular, the base being to the north, and the apex to the south. Its 
greatest length is ninety-five miles, and its area has been computed at 3,960 
square miles. A chain of mountains traverses it from north to south. The soil 
of Panay, irrigated by abundant mountain streams, gives as its staple products 
rice, sugar, cotton, coffee, cocoa, tobacco, abaca hemp, indigo and pepper, while 
its forests yield over two hundred species, including ebony and sapanwood. 
The mass of the inhabitants are of the Visayan nation, speaking a dialect of 
the same language common to Negros, Cébu and Leyté; but in the moun- 
tains there are Negritos, said to be of the same race as those of Luzon and 
Negros, of whom little is really known, save that here, as elsewhere, they 


maintain their wild independence in the inaccessible fastnesses of the moun-. 


tains. The population of Panay is believed to amount to over one and a half 
millions of souls. The port of Iloilo, on the southwest coast, is one of great 
importance. 

The island of Negros, so called from the number of Negritos found in it by the 
Spaniards, lies between Panay to the northwest, and Cébu to the cast, divided 
from them by narrow straits. South from it is Mindanao, distant about thirty 
niles. Its coast is little broken by bays or inlets, and does not afford any 
good harbor. It is 111 miles long, from eighteen to thirty in breadth, and 
is estimated to have an area of 3,827 square miles. It has a central backbone 
of mountains. The rivers are small, and unfit for navigation by vessels of 
burden. The largest is the log, which falls into the sea on the west coast of 
the island, and on which lies the chief town of the same name, log. In con- 
trast with Panay, Negros is poorly populated, with hardly 75,000, which 
would imply that Negros is one of the least fertile of the greater Philippines. 
The chief products of the soil are rice, sugar, cotton and hemp, with the cocoa 
and gomuti palms. From the latter heavy cordage is manufactured. 

Cébu is the name of the island, port and province of one of the Visayas. 
It lies between Negros to the west, and Leyté to the east, being divided from 
the former by a narrow strait and from the latter by a broader sound. To the 
north it has Masbate, and to the south Mindanao, the first about 161 and the 
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HARBOR OF CEBU. 


last forty-one miles distant. In form the island is long and narrow, the 
northern half being broadest. Its length from northeast to southwest is 
cighty miles, its average breadth fifteen, and its area about 1,848 square. miles. 
A chain of mountains traverses its whole length and is reputed to contain ~ 
veins of gold and’coal. The northern and broader end of Cébu teminates in 
two projecting headlands, between which is a deep bay affording shelter to the 
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coasting vessels of the Philippines. But the best harbors are beyond Cébu 
town, those of Dalaguté and Argao, both on the east coast. The streams are 
numerous but insignificant. The climate is healthy, the heat being tempered 
by the regularity of the sea-breezes. The rainfall in Cébu, it has been ascer- 
tained, is less than in any other island of the archipelago. The surface of the 
island is generally sandy, rocky and uneven, with the exception of a few fertile 
valleys ; its cultivation is generally confined to the seaboard. There are no 
indications of this island being volcanic. It contains no wild races, Negritos or 
Malays. The very important port of Cébu is situated on the eastern shore of 
the island, opposite the little island of Mactan, celebrated from the death of 
Magellan. It lies on either side of a small river, or rather estuary, and its 
situation is very picturesque. The principal buildings are the episcopal palace, 
the cathedral and the beautiful church of St. Augustine. It is a large town, 
with many fine streets, and has considerable trade with various parts of the 
Philippines and ports in the Malayan Archipelago and China. Its chief 
article of export is sugar. 

The island of Leyté lies west of Samar, east of Bobol and Cébu, and north 
of Mindanao. Its extreme length is 102 miles, its greatest breadth forty-six 
miles, and its computed area 364 square miles. Its coast line of 342 geograph- 
ical miles presents many bays, inlets and harbors. The surface is generally 
mountainous, but it contains, notwithstanding, several large and fertile valleys. 
The prevailing geological formation is volcanic, and in several of the mountains 
are the extinct craters of volcanoes, with abundance of sulphur and quantities 
of fossil shells. The mountains are covered with forests, among the trees of 
which is that exuding the gum damar of commerce, for the production of 
which Leyté and Mindanao are noted. Leyté should have a fine future. 

Basing my belief upon long experience as United States consul at Singapore, 
the center of the Indo-Malayan archipelago, I should say it would be at least 
fifty years, under favorable auspices, before the natives of all the Philippine 
Islands could be regarded as sufficiently advanced for self-government. By 
that time, it is conceivable, they will prefer to continue in the enjoyment of 
the protection that came to them under the folds of ‘‘Old Glory ’’ in 1898. 


VOLCANO, OPPOSITE CEBU. 


WITHIN THE LAWS. 


By LEW VANDERPOOLE. 


JN the far New Hampshire hill country stands a lone 
*} farmhouse which has weathered more than a century, 
though its modern windows and neat garnish of green 
and white paint conceal most signs of outward anti- 
quity. Its slatted window-shutters make a still further 
contrast between this and the other rural homes of the 
region. 

The age of the owner, though, was not so well con- 
cealed as that of his house ; for every one of his eighty 

‘ years had set its mark upon him in passing. Still his 
back and shoulders were as straight as those of a boy, and there was neither 
halt nor falter in his steps. 

As she met him at the door, on a certain August noon, his wife glanced 
half-timidly through the hell-shaped maples toward the highway. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘it’s pretty near time the boy brung her. I heard the 
cars mor’n half an hour ago. Been down cleanin’ out the ole spring in the 
lower pasture ; knowed that ’ould be ’bout the fust place she’d make for. 
Shucks ! how many times I’ve seen her runnin’ in that lot after the cows, 
bareheaded an’ barefooted, jumpin’ from bog to bog, an’ her spindley legs 
a-straddlin’ so they looked ’bout nine feet high. Wonder how long she’ll be 
to home ’fore she’ll try it agin! How’s them chickens comin’ on—tenderin’ 
up much ?” 

‘So prime tender I’m afraid they’ ll fall off the bones, if she doesn’t come 
soon.”’ 

The old man gazed at her admiringly, affectionately. 

a sey youd make anything tender,’’ he declared, putting one arm about 
her shoulders ; ‘‘even to an ole man’s heart. It’s awful funny, though, how 
skeered you be o’ Kit! You'll like her on sight. Everybody does. Shucks! 
You aughtor know how many o’ them air fellers down in New York wanted 
to marry ’er. T’want no use. She’s all farm. Never’!] wean her from that. 
Can’t make nothin’ but a farmer's wife out o’ her. Y-e-s, in course you'll 
like her. Why, she ain’t stuck up a mite. Never had a hired man on the 
place what could beat her a-workin’. Never’d wear shoes, ’ceptin’ in winter, 
till she got fifteen and’ was ’shamed of ’er size. An’ you, a gal what wasn’t 
afeared to marry an ole man, skeered 0’ her !’’ 

As if overcome by a sense of her own ridiculousness she for a moment 
laughed lightly, in partial unison with his heartier mirth, then said, gravely : 

“*But, you must remember Iam your second wife, and not her mother. 
That makes a difference.’’ 

He bent his still strong eyes upon her pale, thin face ; a sweet face, pain- 


marked and chastened with sorrows which she had known in some period 
19 
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prior to the blending of their two lives—an epoch whose history he had 
delicately never sought to learn. 

“You women-folks do beat all,’’ he said; ‘‘allus a-seemin’ to have some 
kind of a grudge agin each other. But Kit’s allus good to everybody an’ 
everything. Once she took to feedin’ milk to a black snake what she thought 
was hungry ; an’ another time a shaggy dog come along, half as big as she 
was, all mud an’ briers ; he’d run agin a hedgehog, an’ the pesky critter had 
stuck his quills in doggy’s mouth an’ half-way down his throat ; an’ .what 
does Kit do, but work more’n two hours a-pullin’ them things out. Some- 
times the ole feller’d jest yell right out, an’ might ’a’ bit ’er, for all she 
knowed ; for he was jest a tramp dog, an’ nobody knowed where he come 
from or where he went to. Guess ye ain’t got much call to be skeered o’ that ° 
kind of a gal.”’ 

A new and riotous turbulence among the stewing chickens let her reach the 
stove before her husband saw the tribute of tears she was paying to her 
unknown stepdaughter. 

Then there came the sound of wheels, the barking of dogs, and a shuffle of 
swift feet across the kitchen floor. By the time Mrs. White’s eyes were clear 
her husband and a tall and beautiful girl were clasping each other closely, 
half-laughing and half-erying, alternating little choky shouts of ‘‘ Daddy !’ 
and ‘‘ Kit!’ and punctuating the brief intervening silences with resounding 
kisses. 

Mrs. White’s heart beat tumultuously as she and the girl first faced each 
other. In the single second of silence which followed a mutual chord of 
tender sympathy was struck between them ; their hands met, and then their 
lips. 

‘* You are my new mother,’’ said the one. 

‘* Yes, dear,’’? answered the other. 

The old man, satisfied, went smilingly out to his work. 

‘“* Ain’t changed a mite, only to get prettier,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘ Knowed 
it ‘ould be all right ’twixt her and the wife. Land! she knows what I allus 
took, an’ she ain’t the one to say I sha’n’t die happy. Funny she ain’t said 
nothin’ yet ’bout them screens in the doors and winders, but I s’ pose it’s 
cause they’m so common over’n France she forgot they was new here. She’s 
been gone sich a long time, no wonder.’’ 

His wife and daughter were chatting cordially when he returned indoors, 
and it seemed to him that the immediate meal was the best he had ever 
tasted. 

That afternoon he and Kitty visited every spot for which she had cared in 
former years. Her favorite apple and chestnut trees were yet standing ; blue- 
berries and blackberries were again growing on the old familiar bushes ; down 
in the valley, along the lower pasture, the wind still sighed through the giant 
pines ; birds flitted and sang everywhere, and saucy squirrels chattered and 
scampered about, exactly as of old. Here, too, she had so often worked in 
the harvesting ; there she had yearly stripped the vines of their purple grapes ; 
and yonder were the maples whence, so many springtimes, they had extracted 
the sweet, crystalline sap, and boiled it down into syrup and sugar. 


“* HER FAVORITE APPLE AND CHESTNUT TREES.’ 
Drawn by H. Villiers Barnett. 


5; 
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From her earliest infancy the farm had been to her as one of the gardens of 
Paradise, ministering to her every need, and furnishing her endless amuse- 
ment. Whenever there had been lulls in the outdoor work, her fancy had 
feasted on the tales of social and adventurous life, with which the book- 
shelves of the neighborhood abounded. 

The bad health of her mother, sometimes causing stormy outbursts of 
temper, was the only shadow ; all else had been satisfyingly perfect. 

So it had ever been, up to her fifteenth year, when she had reluctantly gone 
to a distant seminary ; but neither that nor four years’ activity in a New York 
publishing house, dimmed any of the northern lustre. It was still a sacred 
household in a holy place. 

At twenty-two, her employers sent her abroad for a year. 

Scarcely had she landed in France when the news came that her mother 
had suddenly died. Though a long-expected sorrow, this prostrated her for 
a time, but the speedy outcome of it was to make doubly precious to her 
the farm and its associations. 

A year and a half later, a disturbing letter came from her father. 

‘Since your mother’s death,’’ it said, ‘‘I have hired six different women 
to mind the work. Five of them, as you have been told, were useless, and I 
sent them away. The last one is so good a woman that I have married her 
to prevent losing her. Now you have another mother. She is young, and 
you will like her.’’ 

There was a brief time of anguish at the thought of some one else in her 
mother’s place—a young woman and an utter stranger—but this soon gave 
place to a kind of gladness that her father was no longer with hired assistants. 

Her employers, who thought no one could successfully replace her, kept 
her abroad nearly five years ; then there came upon her such a sudden yearn- 
ing for home as she had never felt before, and she gave the firm its choice 
between recalling her to America or accepting her resignation. Unwilling to 
lose her, they had her back within a month. 

After a single day of unavoidable business in New York she had fairly 
flown home. At first all had been as sweet as ever ; then, in everything, she 
recognized a disappointing difference. Somehow it was like a body from 
which the soul had fled. Once it had all been enhaloed glory ; but nothing 
any longer shed a radiance peculiar to no other spot. 

On the way to bed that night she passed through the parlor, whose pre- 
cincts formerly had been so sacred that she had only gone there with hushed 
breath and lightest tread. Now it was all so mean and cheap—the poor, 
worn-out carpet, the stained pine table and the flag-seated chairs. On the 
middle of the floor was a rug she had made herself—mere snips of wool and 
cotton rag, drawn with a hook through common bagging. How proud she 
had been in those far-off days—when they had praised her skill in accom- 
plishing so dexterous a feat! Skill? It was the ugliest, stupidest thing she 
ever saw, and hot tears so blinded her that she scarcely found her way 
upstairs. 

Unable to understand it, throughout the night she was torn and shaken 
with the agony of despair, only falling asleep just before dawn. 
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When, late in the forenoon, she was awakened from troubled dreams of 
her mother, she found the present pale incumbent of the house before her, 
with a compassionate tenderness illuminating her faded eyes. 

‘¢ Don’t move, dear,’’ she said ; ‘‘ you aren’t quite well. I feared it when 
you went to bed last night, and this morning you were so feverish-like I sent 
daddy for the doctor. I had to wake you, because they just came.”’ 

A great burden was lifted—she was only ill. 

‘‘T knowed somethin’ was the matter yesterday,’’ she heard her father 
inform the doctor. ‘‘She never said nothin’ ’bout the ole spring down in the 
lower pasture, and she never noticed that the hen-pen had been moved so the 
critters ’ould be warm in winter ; an’ the funniest thing of all, she never seen 
them air screens in the doors and winders ; an’ ’tain’t like her, ’cause when I 
fixed the ole house over, an’ painted it an’ put in them new-fangled winders, 
she was just ’bout tickled to death, an’ didn’t hardly talk o’ nothin’ else for 
six months.”’ 

When the two men came in Kittie was weeping softly, like a corrected 
child, forgiven after due penitence. 

* * * * * * * * * 

Not long after her return to New York Kittie began to fear that her recent 
illness did not quite explain everything. There was so much to which she 
could never again be indifferent. Even some of her father’s habits distressed 
her. He ate with great gusto, dividing his food about equally between his 
mouth, the tablecloth and the floor, and the supremacy of his knife as a 
lifting factor was far from being his sole other defiance of the ethics of eating. 
The list would have been such a long one she dared not allow herself to 
make it. 

Worse yet, he was wholly unconcerned because numerous varieties of farm 
dirt constantly affixed themselves to his garments and feet ; save by accident, 
they were never dislodged unless some kindly storm rinsed them away. Such 
scents, too, as his clothing exhaled! The very recollection of them stifled her. 

These daily ruminations, the magnitude of which ever increased, always 
ended in tears—she was so ashamed of such disloyalty to the being she loved 
best ; but before she had time to fret herself into a still more serious illness 
there fortunately came another interest into her life, at once the newest and 
the oldest interest in the world. 

Almost from early childhood she had cherished an ideal as to what the one 
man most desirable to her must be like ; now her affections were sect upon one 
who had little in common with her dream, though she realized that he was far 
better suited to her. 

Once she ventured a comparison of her two heroes, her father and her lover. 
She stood it calmly till she came to their mouths—the one exquisitely molded 
and firmly set, the other a toothless, misshapen unpleasantness, as unable as 
is a dog’s mouth to control its generous floods of moisture. That night she 
again sobbed herself to sleep. 

Early autumn brought a letter announcing the illness of her father, which 
at once routed all memories of his imperfections and fully restored her appre- 
ciation of his virtues. 
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Daily reports came to Kittie from her stepmother, which gradually became 
more and more unfavorable. The girl was disturbed, but not alarmed. He 
was old, but he also was very strong. In a few days he would recover. She 
dared not go home unless his condition became serious, fearing to upset the 
partial equilibrium she had regained. 

One day they, brought her a telegram which said: ‘He is failing fast. 
Come at once 

Completely overwhelmed, she started on the first north-bound train, her 
sole aim in life now being to tell her father everything and beg his forgiveness 
while there still was time. 

When she reached his bedside, he was heedless of all outcries of endearment. 

‘*Oh, make him speak to me—just once !? was her useless entreaty, many 
times repeated. 

At the very end, the dying eyes bent themselves straight upon her own, 
but there was no sign of intelligence in them, so Kittie put her hand gently 
down, shutting out the vacant stare which she could not endure. 

As the doctor sought to lead her away, an exclamation of astonishment 
escaped him. 

‘Look, there are tears in his eyes,’’? he said; ‘‘he must have been con- 
scious and recognized you at that last moment.’’ 

It seemed to Kittie that these words came to her through the tumult of a 
thousand waterfalls, which each instant became more thunderous. 

In a multitude of ways she had been disappointing him all her life, cheat- 
ing him out of the comfort in her to which he had been entitled, and now 
her last act in his lifetime had been to cheat and disappoint him again. 

Limp and senseless, she settled down—a pitiful little heap—upon the floor. 

: * * * * * * * * * 

A week following her return to New York Kittie received the proposal 
of marriage which she had known was inevitable—he could not hold his 
peace while she was in such bereavement, because he wanted to shelter her 
within the sympathy a man gives to the woman he loves. 

‘*T have outlived my right to love and sympathy,’’ she said, when he 
paused for his answer; then she told him everything. ‘‘I am a farmer’s 
daughter,’’ she added, finally, ‘‘and I had no right to wish to be anything 
else. Before I left America my loyalty to my proper sphere never flagged. 
Wherever I was, in all pictures and in all music, I saw and heard only the 
sights and sounds of the farm. My father was the one man in the world to 
me—his judgment my sole standard of good, his ways my only models for 
right conduct ; and, so proud was I of being a country girl, that no superfi- 
ciality of town-life could win me. It was the same, for a time, after I went 
abroad. Then I began thinking of the ridicule my father would excite over 
there, and my cheeks would blaze—not with shame for him, but with pity for 
those who lived such little, artificial lives that they could not understand him, 
mv grand old king of the farm and forest. At length I found my standards 
wavering and began to be troubled. Hurtful and haunting comparisons made 
me wish to fly back to the beloved farm, where I could set myself straight. 
But they kept me away so long that the poison crept into me more deeply 
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“(THERE IS SOMETHING VERY MUCH BETTER; THERE IS LOVE—THE BALM FOR ALL 
CONFUSIONS AND FOR EVERY POINT OF VIEW.”’ 
Drawn by H. Villiers Barnett. . 


than I knew. It was not till I was again in the midst of all I had a right to 
cherish that I saw how base a thing I had grown to be. My old gods were 
slain and I could no longer bear to stand where they had been. I wanted to. 
flee the spot, lest some magic should bring about a resurrection, for once I un- 
derstood the enormity of my selfishness I trembled lest my dead loves be re- 
stored to me in their fullest power to hold me with the old strength. 

“* Now. you know me as I am, and how I have let unqualified consideration 
for self destroy everything which was properly mine. You will understand 
me, now, when I say that there is no longer any place for me in the economy 
of Nature. I have shut to myself every door of happiness through which 
other mortals have a right to pass. I can be no man’s wife.”’ 

Before he could put out a restraining hand she left the room ; and when, 
alarmed, they looked for her, she had also left the house. 

* * * * * * * * * 

The next evening she once more sought entrance at the old New Hampshire 
doorway ; but the gentle stepmother was away in pursuit of needed rest and 
the house was closed and silent. 

Forcing an entrance through an unsecured window, Kittie was glad to be 
alone. She could better fight her battle by herself. 

The next day was a stormy one of wind and snow, but she spent the whole 
of it going again and again, with all the old love and longings, to every spot 
connected with her childhood. The old peace was again stealing over her ; 
perhaps it would fully return if she went to her father’s grave. 
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Before she was half way there the day of foodless exposure began to tell 
upon her strength. The last confused sound which reached her ears was the 
screech of a steam-whistle above the roar of the storm. It was the same train 
which the night before had brought her from New York. 

Half an hour later a horse which came along through the darkness refused 
to pass a drift in the road. The two men who got out of the sleigh to investi- 
gate found Kittie lying across their way. 

When next she opened her eyes they rested upon many persons whom she 
knew. The one she knew best of all stooped and kissed her. 

‘* How did you find me?’ she asked, feebly. 

“It was easy to guess where you had gone, after what you told me when 
we last met.’’ 

Perceiving that they were not needed, everyone then left the room but the 
anxious stepmother and he who was most concerned. 

‘It was useless to come,’’ protested Kittie ; ‘‘ I dare not listen to you.”’ 

**You are too uncompromisingly scrupulous,’’ he said, ‘‘and it has caused 
you to misunderstand everything. The twin laws of growth and change 
attack and distract everybody ; they are the supremest tragedies in the uni- 
verse ; but since you cannot alter them, you must not let them dismay you. 
Take life as it is, and remember that it is almost impossible to do anything, 
honest or otherwise, which does not invade some person’s rights, or make 
some bell or another jangle out of tune. For instance, that which you now 
believe to be your duty would only fill you with new remorse ; I mean, you 
would soon upbraid yourself for denying me my sole chance of happiness in 
this world. The investigation of the ethics of selfishness hadn’t taken you 
quite so far as that, had it, my poor, puzzled darling ?”’ 

The pallor on her cheeks increased for an instant ; then she smiled—for the 
first time in many a weary day. 

‘¢ Another confusion—nearly another sin—entirely another point of view 
she faltered. ‘‘Is there nothing anywhere but the point of view ?”’ 

“©Oh, yes,’’? he answered, as she hid her face on his shoulder to obscure 
the dawning of a new light; ‘‘ there is something very much better ; there is 
love—the balm for all confusions and for every point of view.”’ 


? 


LAD’S LOVE. 
By JEAN BLEWETT. 


You love her well, you say, but you have fears— 
Your high position—ah, you are afraid! 

Boy, learn this truth from one of sober years: 
The man who really, truly loves a maid 

Knows only two things well—no more, no less— 
Her matchless worth, his own unworthiness. 


ON THE CAMPUS—JUNE, 
From photograph by Clifton Johnson. 


GIRL UNDERGRADUATES. 
THE LIGHTER SIDE OF LIFE AT SMITH COLLEGE. 
By Ro.tuin Lynne Harr. 


LTOGETHER the pleasantest way to attend Smith College is to be a 

A man and go in as a visitor. Does that sound easy? Try and see. 

I venture to predict that you will find it the most arduous task in the 
world. 

The trouble is not that the Smith girl is cold and forbidding. She is, upon 
the contrary, far too amiable. In her anxiety to make you happy, she scares 
you well out of your masculine senses. It is all in the difference of point of 
view, no doubt, but she will make never the least allowance for your sex. 
She thinks it pleasant to perch on the veranda of the Dewey House between 
recitations, and she reasons that you also would like to sit on the doorstep 
with an endless stream of youthful femininity running by you. You 
wouldn’t ; you would rather be in purgatory ; but you stick it through like 
aman. She loves to stroll about the pretty campus in the shade of drooping 
elms. Then why should not you, too, with the whole institution taking note 
of your presence? She goes faithfully to chapel for the good of her soul, and 
she takes you along for the good of your own, albeit you find yourself a lone, 
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lorn man amongst nine hundred and fifty impressive young ladies. You 
acquire an abiding sense of general insecurity. You didn’t know there were 
so many girls, and ’]l wager you don’t believe it now. But still, when the 
shock of novelty has passed, you rather like it; later you love it; and latest 
you think you came by it all honestly and hate to part with it. There should 
really be no such thing as an unearned increment in the social world; only 
the brave deserve the fair. 

Yet the main point is this : coming as a man, you get all of the play and 
none of the work. The moment you leave, these young ladies give over 
making straw without bricks and go back to making bricks without straw. 
At least, so they say. You have seen only the lighter side of life at Smith 
College. , 

Confound the other side! What care I for their quadratic equations and 
conic sections and quantitative analyses? Here are nearly a thousand of the 
nicest girls in North America ; girls with an appreciation of basket-ball and 
golf and boating and tennis and dancing ; girls who can handle a guitar or a 
mandolin and slide downhill on a tea tray ; girls who can pop corn over a 
gas-jet and cook a rarebit fit for the king ; in short and in fine, here are girls 
to be reckoned with. 

The pretty part of it all is their perfect freedom. Girl nature gets its way, 
except in a half-dozen rather unimportant particulars. Buggy-riding, unless 
the couple are engaged, ranks as a high crime and misdemeanor. ‘‘ Hitch- 
ing’? (hooking rides in wintertime after the fashion of small boys) was long 
ago done away by college statute. Curfew rings at ten in the evening, and 
heaven help the tardy lass who lacks an accomplice in a ground-floor room 
to help her in at the window! Another salutary blue law, which provides 
for chaperonage at the theatre, suggested the verse in the topical song— 


“Tf a lassie have a chaperon, 
Going to the play— 
If a lassie lose (!) her chaperon, 
Need she stay away ?”’ 


These, with one more, compass the legal exactions of Smith. The last rule 
seeks vainly to suppress that clever bit of college phraseology which speaks 
of a ball as a ‘‘man-dance.’’? Say ‘‘man-dance,”’ and you perish miserably. 

Yes, but I forget. The law is more than any code of stated ordinances. 
Far wider reaching, and certainly more effective, is the inner mandate of a 
well-bred conscience. A Smith girl being first and last and everywhere a 
lady, is an autonomous institution. You can trust her implicitly. So far as 
ever I have observed, she is not only above reproach but also above suspicion. 
On the whole, girls are a good deal like socialists. Give them full swing, and 
things will be lovely ; tie them up, and they pull down the heavens. 

Smith, then, has developed its little world of enjoyment without much 
interference from anybody. It expresses itself fully. It gets what it likes, 
and it chiefly likes—men. Not that there are men in Northampton ; bless 
you, no! The girls will tell you there were never but three available young 
men in the city, and that all three are now extinct. Yet men abound ; they 
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come from the four quarters of the globe ; but most of them come from the 
‘Smith Annex,’’ Amherst College. 

Men, at Smith, are of three kinds. The first is a man of approximately 
thirty, bearded like the pard, exciting profound curiosity. He means serious 
business. The second is the collegian from some remote institution, coming 
at considerable expense and therefore remaining as long as he dares, causing 
meanwhile a flutter of kindly interest. He means a jolly time. The third 
is the Amherst man, too often seen to be very much noticed, and returning 
after each call on the eight-thirty train. As the song says, 

“There is a young college quite near, 
Whose inmates do sometimes call here. 
If they come at eight 
They can’t stay late, 
For the eight-thirty train won’t wait.” 
Such a worshipper makes little impression. Nobody cares what he means. 

As for calling hours, there are none. You come when you choose, and the 
young lady is generally out. You call upon your next best friend ; she is 
also out. Then you descend to the third, and after a pleasant chat you return 
with better luck to the first. Later all three compare notes. Nor is this the 
only danger. Perils beset you in the hour that you thought not. 

Indeed, I never call at Smith College without cautiously estimating the 
strategic possibilities of the parlor. This is the part of wisdom. Geography 
is half of war. My first experience made me wary. 

Entering the hallway, which I may best designate as the State of Rhode 
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A BUGGY RIDE, 
From photograph by Clifton Johnson, 
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Island, I left my tile and coat. I then passed through the door and awaited 
the young lady in the State of Connecticut, seating myself in the northeast 
corner and facing southwest. The young lady, upon her arriva), sat down in 
the southwest corner of the State of Connecticut (which was small), facing 
northeast and commanding a view of the State of Rhode Island. The bosom- 
est friend of the young lady having caught sight of my calling card, invaded 
the State of Rhode Island, put on my tile and coat, and danced a jig on the 
rug. Unable to detect this brilliant raid upon my military base, I dwelt con- 
tent in a blissful ignorance ; but not so the young lady. I thought her a 
miracle of general uneasiness, till she cut the business short by laughing 
and saying, 


- ulin aicaunmn Cot Pd ed sali lbui ‘‘Come in, 
ii SH HY ij Helen, my 
ADT HH dear!’ —and 

Helen fled. 


This circum- 
stance caused 
me deep pain 
until I learned 
that the Rever- 
end Paul van 
Dyke, when 
making pastoral 
calls at the col- 
lege, was used 
in the same 
way. 

Once assured 
of personal safe- 
ty, you will find 
your call upon a 
Smith girl most 
delightful. 
There is always 
plenty to talk 
about. She will 
let you into a 
hundred _pleas- 
ant secrets of 
her college life. 
Is she musical ? 
She is promised 
a place on the 
banjo or mando- 
lin club, or she 

A BANJO CLUB BURLESQUE, is to sing a solo 
From photograph by Clifton Johnson, at the glee club 
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A PARLOR COMEDIETTA, BY TITLE DRAMATIC ASSOCIATION, 


From photograph by Clifton Johnson, 


concert. Has she literary aspirations? She is about to publish a rondeau 
in the Monthly. Is she athletic? She is to lead the next run at hare- 
and-hounds. Has she dramatic talent? She is rehearsing Juliet or Colombe 
for commencement time. And so the talk runs on, and as you listen you 
recall how, when you were at Williams or Princeton, you were full as devoted 
to just such fascinating interests, only with always the masculine emphasis, 
which robbed them of half their piquancy though it increased their ardor. 

Here and there in her conversation comes a capital story. Lucky beyond 
his fellows is the Amherst man who gets off without feeling the cut of her 
irony. When the presidents of the two colleges were brothers, Smith girls 
and Amherst men were cousins. They are so no longer. A Smith girl is 
never so serenely happy as when telling a clever story at the cost of Amherst, 
especially if she can get a Williams man to listen to it. And her favorite 
story is this: Several years ago two callow youths scraped acquaintance 
with a couple of girls at a football game in Amherst. 

‘“You’re from Smith ?”’ said they. 
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‘Yes,’ the girls replied. ‘‘ We live in the Lawrence House. Won’t you 
come over to see us?” . 

Naturally they would, and inevitably they did. Sending in their cards for 
Miss Ryan and Miss Doherty, what was their amazement to be confronted 
with the smiling presence of the matron, who received them with exuberant 
cordiality. 

‘‘T’m so glad you’ ve come to see the young ladies! I know they’ll appre- 
ciate the attention,’’ said she. ‘‘Come with me, please, and I’ll take you to 
them.’’ With that the motherly dame convoyed her charges directly to the 
kitchen, where Miss Nora Ryan and Miss Bridget Doherty were washing the 
dishes. 

Along with this little classic goes the narrative of the young lady who 
asked permission to ride in a buggy with her foremost admirer. 

‘* Are you engaged to him?’ queried the matron, 

““No,”’ the girl blushingly answered, ‘‘not yet, but I expect to be before I 
get back !”’ ‘ 

Leaving the remnants of an unwritten ancient history, the talk is sure to 
turn to events of the day—encounters with the ‘ Squelch Committee,’’ thrill- 
ing escapes from ‘‘ funking,’’ a round of spreads and teas and theatre parties, 
recent appointments to the Alpha Society, and no doubt a pretty emphatic 
mention of the A. O. H. The A. O. H.—Ancient Order of Hibernians— 
stands related to Smith College a little as the Order of the Mystic Shrine does 
to Masons and Knights of Pythias. It goes in for wit and humor and general 
burlesque. At the last tennis tournament I beheld the A. O. H. in a state 
of acute activity. ‘‘Miss Murphy ”’ played ‘‘ Miss O’ Brien,’’ while the entire 
order rent the air with cheers. All during the game a sort of idol, in the 
form of an Irishman’s head with luxuriant Galway whiskers, received the 
homage of the faithful. Yet the chief Hibernian festival is not the tennis 
tournament—it is Saint Patrick’s Day. Then the Ancient Order comes 
marching to chapel in a solid phalanx, each girl wearing a huge green badge 
blazoned with a golden harp and the three sacred initials. As a suitable 
recessional, Dr. Blodgett plays ‘‘The Wearing of the Green.” 

Perhaps, by way of variety, your hostess will show you her scrap-book,. 
Happy the man who penetrates that hoard of treasures. See! here are kodak 
views of campus and town, with notable people caught unawares—Mr. 
George W. Cable, Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee, Mr. Kelley (a bare-legged urchin 
adopted by ’Ninety-cight as their mascot, and incidentally an elaborate 
nuisance), and the beloved president of the college, Dr. Seelye. Here again 
is a page of mementoes from the Students’ Building Fair, or score-cards from 
Amherst ball games, or possibly a pencil sketch of the three celebrated profess- 
ors, nicknamed The World, The Flesh and The Devil. Then, scattered all 
through the book runs a series of programmes of Dr. Blodgett’s ‘‘ Analyses,”’ 
a course of the most delightful lectures on musical interpretation, illustrated 
on the piano by the lecturer and other artists. Add to these charmed 
suggestions of pleasant occasions a half-hundred blue-prints of undergraduates 
in short skirts, sun-bonnets and pigiails, and you begin to have a scrap-book. 

But are we to do nothing but sit in a parlor and chat? Perish the thought ! 
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In summertime we shall row on the little lake of ‘‘ Paradise’’ and stroll 
beneath the elms of ‘‘ Purgatory.’”? There are mountains to climb—Tom and 
Nonotuck and Holyoke ; a splendid track for wheeling to old Hadley ; drives 
to Whateley Glen and the Titan’s Pier and the Pass of Thermopylae ; Boy- 
den’s and Kinglsey’s for salads and ices; not to mention a score of other 
charming places to visit. 

But the chance is wholly that you have come to Northampton on a day of spe- 
cialimportance. Itis, we will say, the occasion of the glee club concert, which is 
not merely a thing to hear but also a thing to see. Look across the opera house 
from a box, as I did, and tell yourself that never in the world was a prettier 
audience brought together—for all are young, all are in evening dress, all are 
seated in cou- 
ples. Under the 
yellow glow of 
the electric lights 
the varied colors 
of the girls’ pale 
gowns come into 
a perfect concord 
—soft and mel- 
low and warm. 
And the music? 
Charming! Ban- 
jo and mandolin 
clubs play with 
inspiring dash 
and fire, and the 
singing is lovely. 
To be sure, it is 
a very different 
thing from a 
male chorus. 
There is less con- 
trast in quality 
between the first 
* soprano and the 
second contralto 
than between the 
first tenor and 
the second bass ; 
but for grace and 
finish and tender 
sympathetic ex- 
pression the girls 
far surpass their 
brothers of Har- SUNBONNIT SEASON. 
vard and Yale. From photograph by Clifton Johnson, 
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Just before Commencement, the concert is repeated beneath the stars. The 
clubs gather on the steps of College Hall, and a vast audience stretches off 
across the campus as far as the Hubbard House. Hundreds of Japanese 
lanterns swing in the summer breeze. Guitars and banjos lend their accom- 
paniment to the sweet, girlish voices of the glee club. When the concert is 
over you promenade the lawn. The evening leaves an impression of deep 
shade, where you sat beneath the trees ; of the cool of the dew; of graceful 
girls in filmy white gowns ; of innumerable moving figures ; and of exquisite, 
dreamy music. This, I think, is the prettiest occasion of the college year— 
pleasanter than the celebration of Washington’s Birthday, certainly more 
delightful than Commencement itself. 

Such, when all is told, is the lighter side of life at Smith College. Will 
you call it frivolous? I beg you not! It is simply natural and girlish. It 
is the most beneficial sort of social atmosphere—this of Northampton. See 
what a world of friendly loyalty, how little jealousy, and what genuine high 
principle. Life’s lighter side has always its value, particularly during the 
years given over to study. Send your daughter to the college professor, and 
the college girls educate her. 

At Smith, as at every girl’s college, friendships are formed that last a whole 
life long. No tie is more enduring. And the friendships with men—well, 
that is another matter. The fact is, the girls and the college men are of 
almost exactly the same age, which means that the girls are much the older. 
Plainly, these are not the most suitable matches, and though the young 
people waste little philosophy on the matter they generally come to their 
senses. “Hence it very often happens that what seems for a time quite serious 
follows the fate of many another well-laid scheme of mouse or man. 

From the man’s standpoint, especially from the standpoint of a man who 
has passed the tadpole period of his existence and got far into the turmoil of 
grave concerns, there is nothing 80 completely refreshing as a little journey 
to Smith. It accomplishes what. Stevenson called the double purpose of 
travel—taking a man ‘out of his country and out of himself’’—out of his 
country, which is the dull, brown-colored, and, on the whole, rather desolate 
masculine world; and out of himself, which is merely a bit of private 
territory fenced off it for personal uses. When the sojourn is done, you look 
back to Northampton as a city of golden sunshine and pleasant faces and 
careless, happy moments. 

Thither we will return upon another day. 
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By LouIsE DUNHAM GOLDSBERRY. | 
CHAPTER I. 


HE town stood on the edge 
of the ocean; a white- 
washed little fair town, 

with patches of color brilliant 
beyond beach and trembles of 

the wave line; great petunia Se  Draiieiby (CRIGHGNERIS 
beds glowing, and red-lipped hollyhocks standing like pretty children against 
walls. 

Every coast town has its tragedy, smoulder and repression, and tug of the 
sea’s thrall. To the young men marriage meant a lamp in the sea-window, 
always, starry night or tempest—a beacon on the home hearth, all seasons. 
But to the young women—they were there who had been the young women of 
heart-break and loves and beacon-window just a generation back—not a maid 
went over bride’s threshold but under her heart’s epithalamium felt already 
forecast of that ache of the days to come, when she, too, should wait and 
watch over against the breakers, and she, too, cry out past the mock and 
moan and crooning of the sea. 

But what will you? Love is love, God knows. A strong love and a brief 
love, and a day when only the dead comes back from the sea. Young people 
will marry, if but for the sweet of parting kiss and strain of tight arms when 
boats rock out into the sun. Else why are there women, if not for tears? 
God made women women. Would you rather they bind down their hearts 
and flout a man when he woos, because the sea is strong and claims its fee, 
and men sail away and never come back? Ho, ho! tune string and dance 
the groom’s good luck while the little waves crawl and froth up the beach, 
and the big waves make psalmody like prophets and doomsmen out on top of 
the deeps ! 

There was a girl—a rare, sweet one, deep-bosomed and steady of pulse ; 
not for love ; every woman laughing into her teens can smile a man smile for 
smile, net him fast in her needles when the hemp tangles, and the lamp 
sputters and burns low, and _ his flesh is creepy when his fingers touch hers 
over the knitting. And any woman can go widowed—even widowed to- 


morrow and wed to-day ; dumb in her soul and blind of life, for that sake 
20 
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of love. But to bar love out and master the sweet and the lovering—that 
counts. To hold pulse so steady not a flicker comes to eyelids when a man’s 
breath blows warm on your cheek, and his gaze pricks you across his floun- 
dering speech—why, that counts. 

Somebody else will blush; that is men’s toll of women. Somebody else 
will turn the lipping mouth for a man’s taste of it, and put away his words 
to dream over of nights when the sea’s voice is booming. 

But not Elizabeth. She had watched too many hearts in the breaking. 
Not for a thin bright hoop on her finger would she take with it spousal also 
of that terrible sea—its slave, long life or short life. 

She smiled to them, eyes and mouth, out of over-abundance of sweets in 
her soul. Such a friend—but that young love secks plumb-level in young 
love, to all the lads. It’s a chance. Long life is but a day’s stretch if love 
fills it. And the sea does not keep all that go out a-faring on it—only its 
fee. And if some lie in its bed down deep in its dark, some do come back 
and love in the light. 

It was Elizabeth he wanted. He didn’t claim to bea saint, but he could 
love! God! how he could love! With a passion that went to his head 
like drink when every beat of his heart sent her name out to his brain. 

That was mad of him—when women are plenty as blooms on elder bushes, 
and not above being mother to a man’s children. 

It wasaSunday. The boats floated at rope-end with jaunty swing and 
swell good to see, else beached out of reach. Petunias glowed with a satiny 
gloss like a glozing of sunset. The little white town dozed in the bright air. 

They were walking, he and Elizabeth, up-shore. Her eyes were very dark, 
very bright—even, he fancied, very soft. Not for him, he told himself. 
When Elizabeth Garron’s eyes turned soft because of him, the fish would 
come ashore without line or net. 

‘What thinking, Elizabeth ?’’ he asked, as the dunes shut away the town. 

“Of a man.”’ 

He stopped stock still, the silly—scowled black at her as he gripped her 
hands. 

‘Elizabeth, if I thought you meant that, ?d—kill—him !’ 

‘Kill father? And why that?” 

He set his heels in the sand. Her tongue was quick ; always quicker than 
his. 

“T thought it might have been somebody. I want you to think of no man 
but me, Elizabeth. You know I love you. Don’t you? Don't you know 
it, Elizabeth ?”’ 

Her eyes were full of the sea. The sea with the glint of sun in it and wet 
sparkles. And her face fair as daylight, like a music to him, in its tender 
calm. Yet she jested him, always. Held him afar in the tones of her voice. 
Always! And he was a dogged, set man. He would when he would. Man 
was masterful ; woman weak. And a soft-fleshed woman strong beyond his 
strength set him wild for love and mad for mastery. 

She made as if to goon; but he stayed her, took her chin in his hand, 
lifted her face till the eyes astray were compelled back to him. Then his 
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face turned pleading, when the 
wide, sweet eyes looked steadily 
up into it—pleading, coercive— 
stooped nearer to the warm, sweet 
look of them. 

“Don’t you know it, Eliza- 
beth ?” 

Her hand crept up his elbow— 
lighter touch than dews’ touch— 
up to his cheek. 

‘¢Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I know it.”’ 

** Well, then, Elizabeth? Well, 
then, my girl?’ snatching her 
up to his heart and passionate 
mouth, a-tremble with the beau- 
tiful hair blown in his eyes, the 
feel of its softness in his hand. 

She made no resistance, lay re 
on his heart, wide eyes flood-@ @rumeaid 
full of love answering his own. Then she 
slipped out of his arms. 

**Don’t !’’ she cried, sharply. ‘‘ I can- 
not bear it—I will not marry.”’ 

How he laughed ! a boisterous, big laugh, 
and kiss on the palm that pushed him off. 

““You dare say that to me, Elizabeth! Not 
marry? You shall marry me, Elizabeth !"’ “CLEAN GOIN’ TO THE Dogs,” 

““['d die for you; if you beat me and beat me, Jack, I’d forget it when 
you kissed me, but I can’t marry. Oh,”’ she cried, the light gone out of her 
eyes like a sky at dusk, ‘‘ I cannot!’ 

“But why?’ he demanded, hoarsely, shaking her roughly, like a slim 
bush in the wind’s muzzle. 

“*T could not endure it, Jack. I look at the women, and wonder how 
they live when the boats are out in storm. J saw my mother die of it. I 
can’t, Jack.’’ 

‘* Klizabeth, you love me?”’ 

“¢-Yes—oh, yes !’’ 

* Tove me, Elizabeth ?”’ 

Her arms clung about him—pulled his mouth down to her. 

‘©T do love you—I do love you !”’ she sobbed. 

“What do you women call love?’ he said, roughly. Laugh a man, 
mad him with soft ways till he’ll have you or go to the devil, then send him 
adrift. You'll marry me, my girl—my darling, or may God curse me if ever 
again I speak to you top of earth !’ 

‘Ts that the way men love ?”’ she sobbed ; ‘‘ threat a woman ?”’ 

“Tt ain’t threats, Elizabeth,’? he swore a slow, awful oath; ‘‘it ain’t 
threats. If I thought you’d marry ever anybody but me Id pick you up 


ce 
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now and walk right out therein the sea. Oh, I ain’t a coward! I could 
drown with you and go to hell for it, but I won’t live and see you any man’s 
wife but mine. That’s how men love, my girl !”’ 

She shivered under the kisses his lips left thick on her face. 

‘*T know—I know ; but I will not marry you. I would go mad if I were 
your—wife—Jack.”’ 

“Elizabeth, will you marry me?” 

“Oh, Jack, you are cruel !’’ 

“Will you marry me?” 

«ec No.”’ 

“ Will—you—marry—me—darling ?” 

‘*No,”’ she cried ; ‘‘no—no!’’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Wuy must a man think there is no choice but between a woman and the 
devil? At best it’s but fools’ way, and a sorry way to win a woman. If she 
won’t have him—why, there it is. If she say him that little word ‘‘ No,”’ 
when he’s a man fit to mate with, what for reasoning is it that sends him out 
to foul himself? A dainty woman wants her mate fair inward, too. There’s 
in the Book about a pearl in a swine’s snout; that, seems me, is a pure 
woman tied to an unchastely man. I’d none of it were Ia woman. I'd say, 
“There be mothers and mothers, and sons to pick from. You will a fair 
wife—I will a fair man.’’ That’s the level of life. 

But to think so mean of aself that if a woman put ‘‘ No” at him, the 
devil’s the only next best ! 

First it’s drink. Now, a woman takes her sorrow—sun in sunshine—but 
carries it to bed with her and weeps in the dark, shuts it fast in her heart. 
till she learns how to bear it bravely in open. 

But a man, he must dumb it somehow—put it out of sense in drink, to 
drown it. Sorrow doesn’t drown. It comes back every time in grave-clothes 
to whimper in the ear. 

The tier of houses lowest went up steps between-street to the upper tier and 
gossipped it in kitchens, over baking and, tub and even on bench in the 
meeting-house. 

‘Clean goin’ to th’ dogs,’’ it said. And albeit it smiled over garden-gate 
at him, maids’ mothers warned them to have a care of Jack Dacie. A wise 
maid blinks eyes and tries to mend a man’s faults. Nagging is just nails in 
aman’s boots. A wise maid can whimsey a brash lad till he thinks himself 
a very pattern and heads about for the Golden City, not knowing he’s just in 
leading-strings. 

There was no lack of rosy cheeks in the little sun-washed town. Virtues 
to treble on one’s ten fingers. Only for human contrariety. Some would be 
blithe to wear weeds for him, so she might first wear bride’s white with him. 
But there, it must needs be one or none of them. 

Elizabeth need not set up to teach her betters. Marry and die, die and marry. 
Hearts healed ; or, at least, seared-over by time ; the fish schooled again. 
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Elizabeth went her way. And talk followed her to and fro, like a little 
fond, tagging dog. But they knew better than to speak it out to her. Some 
maids’ hearts are not catch-penny for neighbors. She sung in even time to 
church-tunes and took the Sacrament. All the town watched ; bit of bread, 
then the sup. Exchanged eyes, and felt a load off. If she could take Sacra- 
ment, that was show she wasn’t at fault for Jack Dacie’s doings. Just his 
own heady heart that would sooner take brimstone-fire after she wouldn’t 
wed than ask another maid would she. 

The sea is in women’s souls ; of them born with its antiphonal in the air 
they breathe ; a perpetual ebb and flow of it ; and the strong and deeps of it. 

That was Elizabeth. i 

Summer waned and winter came—a lusty, bold winter that wrapped-in 
the little town like a new-born in white swaddlings. 

She saw him, yes. Butsoseldom. If the picture framed in heart’s crimson 
were not too deep to wash out, her tears must sure have shriven her of his 
face. But it was there; his lips on her face, his arms about her; even his 
bitter words sweet under her tears in the dark of her pillow. , 

Once he came to meeting, on a brawling loud night, just to hear her 
voice, drink-in afar the dark wine of her eyes. 

The preacher prayed at him with town’s face for reflex. But as her head 
drooped, and the old man’s voice got husked at the possibility all at one throw 
of the life-line of hauling in Jack, Jack got up with a snarl of oaths in his beard 
and went out. The old man broke. With ne’er an effort after dignity, he lifted 
, his hands and dismissed 
his flock. 


“SHE FOUND HIM ON THE BEACH, A MILE FROM TOWN.” 


Draven by Ch. Grunwald, 
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” said the town. ‘‘ The likes of her don’t wear down 


‘* She better give in, 
a grief—they dies of it.”’ 

Then spring opened like a great downy flower, yellow and blue—all a mix 
of sun and sky. She spent much time out-of-doors. Life must be lived, if 
hearts are sore and youth hones for the rest under sod. 

She found him on the beach a mile from town, dead-drunk, tide creeping 
up his ankles. She got him tinder arms from behind the dumb, sotted head 
of him, and lugged him out of reach of the crawling water. Oh, that hurt in 
her heart as she pulled him, inch by inch, away from the curling, shining, 
purring tide ! 

Her tears sprinkled him like a baptism for the dead as she kissed the 
drunken eyelids, spread her kerchief over his face and fled. And when he 
awoke and found it on his eyes, did that hurt? The moon was up, riding 
the night like a queen in saddle. The Baldric unrolled starry stairs across 
the purple, the song of the sea sounding in his ears like a heart mourning. 
Where he lay went a blurred heavy swathe to the water-edge, broad as his 
hips. As he sat up it fitted to him—the trail of his shame. The kerchief 
settled lightly on the shingle, like a dove’s wing. He read her name by the 
moonlight ; and, as if written in the sands like the Man wrote, he knew the 
day’s story to Elizabeth. 

That was the night she saw his face in the window, when his eyes called 
her like a voice. But when she flung open the door and cried his name the 
silence beat it back on her, and she cowered down by the embers, gray as 
their ashes. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE town called him ‘‘ possessed ’’; a fierce out-leap of his nature to front 
the sea and wrestle it—up and down coast. Was there a storm, he went 
pleasuring in its trough. But over that damnable oath he would not drop 
one littlest word of speech to her. 

Over night the wind cooled, a crisp in the puff of it. People said, ‘‘ There 
be sorrow making.”’ 

A red jaw at girth of water where dawn came through ; all the sea streaked 
with red, shaken and spilling from wave to wave in that rimple and shift ; 
long, trembly winnows of dull glister that broke and scattered against the 
beach like blood were in it; all day a dingy sun, and evening settled early. 

It came with a crash, as if creation were breaking up. The town flocked 
to the beach in the swooping black night. The mist froze as it fell, a thin, 
melting rime on the shingle ; the wind ploughed in-shore, soughing and cold 
and sonorous like bugles. 

Through it Jack Dacie plunged. Drunk, ne would haye had sense; but 
sober, his blood leaped to the sound as to brazen cymbals, and the devil’s 
mood was on him. 

She sprang suddenly past them, barefoot, down the beach. The lightning 
seemed to clothe her as she ran, livid and splendid in the skies, and tearing 
the dark asunder. Between flashes the black stung the eves that strained to 
see, startlingly thrust out in the live fire ; the naked feet-were piteously white 
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and little as the wind 
swirled her skirts and 
bared them, and the 
women behind caught 
breath between teeth as 
if it were a baby’s feet. 

He was in the boat, 
but her fingers clutched 
the edge. He struck 
them savagely, but they 
clung the tighter. 

‘* Jack,’’? she panted, 
“for Gods sake! you 
ain't on top earth—you 
are on water; speak to 
me!’ 

The sea sucked about 
her feet—dragged her, 
pulling her, as the boat 
pulled, up to armpit and 
sucking her down. With 
a last effort she looked 
up in the wild face as 
her feet floated from 
under. 

“*T love you,”’ she sob- 
bed—‘‘ Oh, Jack !’’ 

Then it had her, the 
bruised fingers loosed. 
But he caught them— “TOLD ME CLOSE!’ SHE WHISPERED.” 
caught them, as the Drain by Ch, Grunwald. 
boat whirled out, and dragged her in; fell with her clasped in his arms, 
crying her name against face and poor bosom and bruised fingers ; huddled 
her in his knees, hands feeling the cold feet and hugging her body close as if 
to love her warm. Presently she raised herself, with a shuddering look. 

“* Love, it won't hurt.”’ : 

“‘T know,’’ she whispered against his lips. ‘‘ I’m afraid—a little.’’ 

She murmured a prayer, presently, just the witless prayer of innocency ; 
but her words strangled—‘‘ /f I should die,’’ as.a wave washed over them. and 
he said it for her, and for himself. 

‘* Don’t look,’”’ he said. ‘‘Sing, Elizabeth !”’ 

They heard her voice in breaths of half-lull across the thunder, a piteous 
voice out of the wastes. The women broke into a great sob as the winds sent 
it in-shore ; a frantic clinging together and helplessness, and the men could 
but stand with set teeth in that ery of song out of the sea. 

A glimpsing spot on crest of the dark in the white lightning, and they saw 
her—a second’s vision like a lifetime. Her arms were round her lover, as 
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if in that final moment in the one clasp she gave him the’soul and life and 
love and dying of her. They did not know, weeping heart out for her, that 
his soul looked past the hard year and knew it all, all the record of what 
the days might have been, with her sweet bosom for his head’s haven after 
toil ; and the anguish she refused to wed for him. Ay, he saw it all as the sea 
flung them and the lightning crawled and drowned in the waters rs, and felt 
its year-full ineffable plenary in that last grand comprehending surrender to 
him. Dare not live for a man, but die with him! 

He laughed on her lips, for joy of her cold mouth and her heart on his. 

“* Hold me close,’’ she whispered. 

And, as they went down, he cried out of that supreme love in death, 
“** Close, close, my girl!’ 

It was a day of glory. The wide, watery acres softly a-quiver to the brecze ; 
tinted of tulip and lucent weave of all hues, as if sapphires and rubies and 
amber were dissolving in the waters ; the white town gleaming in the morn- 
ing, the beach a rim of gold against the lapping waves, serene and still as if 
God’s peace were in the daybreak and on the sea. 

They came in, strangely, at their own home-shore, his arms fast holding 
his own in death’s bridal, the daybreak’s tender flotsam out of the night 
of wrath. Her eyes were shut, her hands clapsed behind his neck, her face 
hid in his breast. His eyes were wide, with the last life-look yet in them—a 
look that made the men draw hand over their own eyes, and the women sob 
as they met it across the drowned head on his breast. 
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FORGOTTEN. 


By ANNIE ROBERTSON NOXON, 


| THINK the saddest thing is when, years after, 


as 


You sit half dreaming in an easy chair; | 
Your soul attuned to songs and books for laughter, 
And find unlabeled some poor blossom there ! 
What the occasion, what the pregnant hour, 
Whose were the lips that pressed—the hand that gave? 
Of course you swore to keep that sacred flower 
Until you sank to silence and the grave! 


It now confronts you with time-crumpled leaf ; 
It mocks inconstaney with musky scent ; 
It gives your recreant heart a twinge of grief— 
For oh! the hours it bloomed, and how they went! 
Forgotten all—the moment and its thought— 
It must have been a sweet thing in its prime; 
You cannot e’en remember, tho’ you ought, 
It was so long ago—that happy time! 


MARY SARGENT HOPKINS, 


THE OUTDOOR WOMAN. 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—IX. 


By Mary SarGent Hopkins, 


HE smiling and wholesome product of sunshine and fresh air known as 
the outdoor woman could scarcely have been so classified in America 
ten years ago. 

American women previous to that time, charming though they were, were 
obliged to yield the palm to their cousins across the water for a superabundance 
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of glowing color, and healthy, symmetrical proportions-—a heritage from genera- 
tions gone before, who believed that no one could develop the highest of 
health and beauty if they were housed from one week’s end to the other, and 
who had lived up to their belief. 

Those of our countrywomen who lived in the city seldom made a point of 
any consecutive outdoor exercise, reserving it all for the summer season, when 
fashion or custom sent them to seashore or country. 

Here they spasmodically indulged in riding, driving and walking, bathing 
and sailing, with an occasional game of croquet, by way of varicty. 

The country woman suffered still more from the neglect of her outdoor 
opportunities ; for she had not the incentive of change and variety which 
gave zest to her city sisters’ sojourn in the country. 

It is strange, but true, that comparatively few women born and bred amid 
Nature’s loveliness care as much for any of the glory spread around them as 
they do for an intricate pattern in crochet, imitating leaf or flower, which after 
infinite toil and nervous headaches they develop in thread or worsted to 
adorn some indoor shrine. 

Even the country woman of leisure generally cared more for an occasional 
trip to the city, a pilgrimage through the shops, and the latest tints and shades 
in shimmering silks, than for the gorgeous hues spread o’er field and fen. A 
visit to the opera, with its sumptuous adjuncts, its glamour and glitter, would 
provide a theme for delightful retrospection for months, when the everlasting 
hills covered with beautiful verdure and magnificent trees, vocal all summer 
long with rapturous music from the throats of thousands of happy singers, 
would be unseen, unheard and unheeded. 

But a change has come to our women, and who shall say, as they gaze on 
their glowing faces and finely developed figures, that it is not for the better? 

The languid and delicate woman, whose sensitive nerves were always on 
edge, has gone entirely out of fashion, and the unfortunate ones who answer 
to that description now are so because they cannot help it. 

A generation or two further on will find them—let us hope—an extinct 
species, 

And what has wrought this change? What alchemist has been at work, 
changing the muddy hue of ill-health to the clear pink and white, red and 
brown of wholesome skins ? 

What miracle has lengthened the stature, straightened the shoulders, 
rounded the busts and limbs of our erstwhile round-shouldered and attenu- 
ated young women? What has changed the lusterless and half-shut eye 
for one that brightens or grows tender, with the softest liquid beauty, as it 
reflects the live soul and emotions within? 

My answer is, an awakening to the importance of outdoor life, and a con- 
sequent improving of every opportunity to live, move and haye their being in 
the closest relationship with Mother Nature. 

Life takes on new meaning when a woman embraces the religion of out-of- 
doors. It works an entire change in her manner of living. If not, she is no true 
convert, her conversion is not even skin deep, and she soon backslides into her 
previous condition of servitude. 
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And to what influence may we attribute this awakening ? 

Not to any advice or preaching of physician, friend or counsellor, the 
burden of whose cry is, ‘‘ You ought to go out every day; it would be better 
for you than medicine,’’ but it comes from arousing the desire, for when a 
woman will she will, and this is never better exemplified than in the number 
of excuses a woman will make if she does not wish to go out, and the corre- 
sponding number of chances she will create if her desire leads her in that 
direction. Woman has not been driven out-of-doors, she has been coaxed 
and cajoled, in various ways, into accepting that which has proved such a joy 
and blessing. No amount of argument can take the place of quickened desire. 

The popularity of outdoor pastimes and sports, made so by a few leading 
and pioneer women, who blazed the way for the multitude to follow, has been 
the greatest factor in the new order of things. 

No college for girls is considered complete without a full equipment for 
outdoor athletics, which have been found suitable to her sex and physical 
limitations. By physical limitations I do not mean inferiority to men ; but as 
there is one glory of the sun and another glory of the moon, and each, the good 
Book tells us, differs from the other in glory, so there are physical limitations 
to both sexes, as I have no doubt every man would acknowledge were he 
called upon to bear what might be termed the burden of womanhood in its 
various phases. I have always held the theory that if men and women could 
change places for a time, after their re-installment we should hear very little 
about superiority or inferiority from either side. 

Perhaps the strongest influence brought to bear upon women, to induce 
them to release themselves from their self-imprisonment, has been the wheel. 
And when I say this I speak with understanding, for in all my pleadings 
with tongue and pen for many years past, to induce women to open their 
hearts and lives to the gospel of fresh air and sunshine, I have found no more 
faithful ally than the bicycle. 

Many a woman owes her return to health and strength, many a delicate 
girl has grown hardy and healthful, through judicious use—not abuse— of the 
wheel. There is no doubt but harm has come in more ways than one, through 
want of judgment on the part of some riders in over-doing the exercise, and 
there is still less doubt that others have seized the opportunity of making 
themselves decidedly obnoxious in their manners and dress when a-wheel ; but 
the fact remains that it has been and now is a godsend to many a woman, 
who through its benign influence has been lifted from inertia of body and 
stagnation of mind to a higher life physically, mentally and morally. 

You sce I put the physical first, for I believe that a normal physical condi- 
tion is the foundation for all that is healthy in mind and morals. 

Many a poor wretch is now expiating behind bars some dreadful crime, 
which it would never have entered his head to commit had a surgical operation 
remoyed the abnormal pressure from a certain lobe of his brain. Many a 
woman, who if not criminal herself, by her exasperating nagging disposition is 
enough to drive every member of her family to that point, would be trans- 
formed into a cheerful angel of mercy and patience, could the awful pressure 
of physical pain and its consequent half-crazing effect be removed. 
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Treading hard upon the heels of the bicycle came the fascinating game of 
golf, which is rapidly becoming the most popular outdoor pastime this 
country ever saw. 

I dislike to apply the term ‘‘new woman’’ to those for whom I fain would 
gain admiration. There is something so strident and ungentle suggested by the 
term—something to whom the majority of men and women wish to give a 
wide berth. The woman who affects mannish manners and masculine attire, 
who talks and acts as if her sole purpose in life were to dislodge some man so 
that she may take his place in business, domestic or political economy, is not 
the real new woman. 

Still, if she appropriates this title, with the persistency born of a desire to 
have her rights as well as those belonging to everyone else, irrespective of age, 
sex or previous condition, there is another term we may use which perhaps 
embraces characteristics both womanly and admirable: the renewed woman— 
the woman who glorying in the return of her birthright, good health, radiates 
love, comfort and courage ; who is not afraid to take her place by the side of 
man (but never wants to elbow her way in front of him), both indoors and out, 
who can pull an oar, ride a wheel, hold her own with tennis racquet or golf 
club, who can take her place in the business world or in following the arts 
and sciences, if it be desirable or necessary ; losing none of her femininity 
because she is successful in all these things—a success made possible through 
renewed womanhood. 

The renewed woman is the outdoor woman: the woman to whom nerves 
are now as a sealed book, whose pages were daily conned in weariness and 
pain, when four walls bounded the scope of her vision ; a woman with bright 
eyes between which there are no disfiguring parallel lines ; a woman whose 
food is eaten with the zest of good appetite, and whose breath gives no hint of 
indigestious taint; a woman whose brain throws off all malign and _ evil 
thought as a healthy body throws off disease, in whose heart there is no room 
for envy, hatred or malice ; a woman who not only possesses strength and 
sense to carry out her own ambitions, but who never neglects to lend a help- 
ing hand to weaker, wearier souls than hers. Her life is not enslaved by 
the artificiality of modern existence, although she may be surrounded by its 
glittering luxuriousness twenty hours out of the twenty-four, if those remain- 
ing are spent amid Nature’s wholesome influences. 

When the time comes for action, whether it be to devote herself to the 
service of her God and humanity in preaching the ‘‘ glad tidings of great joy ’’; 
to teach the lesson of life from the stage ; to argue for the right in court; to 
run a stock farm out West ; to seek out the forgotten poor in the city’s slums ; 
or to don the ‘red badge of courage’’ in the service of the Salvation Army or 
the Red Cross, she will be found ready. If she elect to be home-maker, wife 
and mother, a service demanding somcthing of the requisites necessary in every 
other calling, far more onerous if more satisfying than any other life work, 
when she is weighed in the balance she will not be found wanting. 

Through the open door she has escaped outward; and the future bringing 
with it a world’s salvation, will owe much to the outdoor-renewed woman in 
action, 


ing 


ART AND THE PINHOLE IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By H. P. PoweEti REEs. 


N an address before the London Camera Club, a year ago, Mr. Val 
Princep said some exceedingly cutting things to the assembled photog- 
raphers. Not the least stinging was this: ‘Get the better of your 

photographic lens, and then, no doubt, you may do something so well that 
we shall almost call it a picture.”’ 

Now, there is considerable diversity of opinion among painters themselves 
as to just what may rightfully be called a picture. There is controversy and 
quarreling between the two schools of realism and impressionism, and there 
are several different explanations of what each school is driving at. So some 
doubt may legitimately arise in the mind of the humble individual who uses 
photographic processes in the hope of producing pictures, whether, after all, 
he may not have succeeded when his results please the eye and suggest an 
idea, while falling fairly into line with the so-called ‘‘canons’’ of art. 

With regard to the advice contained in the quotation from Mr. Val Princep’s 
address, I may lay claim to 
having accepted it, or, ra- 
ther, forestalled it, though 
in a sense quite different 
from that intended. The 
‘*pinhole’”’ has been a fa- 
vorite substitute for the 
lens with me for a long 
time, and, while the photo- 
graphs shown with this ar- 
ticle may be condemned 
by some photographers as 
“fuzzytypes,’? some of 
them have deceived good 
judges as to the method by 
which they have been se- 
cured. It seems as though 
the strong scientific inter- 
est felt in the effort of the 
manufacturers to produce 
lenses of optical perfection 
had led to the neglect, and, 
in many quarters, to con- 
tempt of the possibilities 
of the original prototype 
of the complex modern 
camera. That photo- 


graphs may be made with- PORTRAIT OF MR. HAVELKA. 
out the most costly piece From pinhole photograph by Powell Rees. 
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of apparatus, the lens, will not be news to most amateurs who have main- 
tained their enthusiasm after the first stages; but beyond being regarded 
as a sort of scientific curiosity, little attention seems to have been paid to 
the fact. Let those whose pocket-books groan at the strain suggested by 
the price of modern lenses for large plates take comfort. The modus operandi 
of the pinhole will often deceive, even after a critical examination of the 
print, and the odium which is senselessly attached to the method be avoided. 

A description of the camera with which the two larger landscapes and the 
portrait of Mr. Havelka were taken will exemplify the small original outlay 
necessary to produce photographs on 10 x 12 plates. 

The camera has no bellows ; it is merely a box made of $ inch whitewood, 
the outside measurements of which are 12}.x 15x20 inches. One of the 
12} x 15 sides is left open, and in the opposite side a hole of about 4 inch 
diameter is bored to permit the rays of light, after passing through the pin- 
hole, to reach the plate. A straight hook is screwed into the thickness of the 
wood about the center of each side of the openend. A strong 10x 12 printing 
frame is used as a ‘‘ camera back,’’ and this has a carpet tack in each side, 
placed so as to slide into the straight hooks with sufficient friction to prevent 
the printing frame dropping from its place if the camera be turned upside 
down. The box is lined with black paper of the kind in which plates are 
wrapped. 

The proportions named above do not give the best pictorial effects. They 
would have been better had the box been made 24, or even 30 inches long. 
As it is, I have to cut my photographs down to about 8 x 10, as all outside of 
this size present disagreeably violent perspective. In making a pinhole 
camera it is advisable to follow the proportions laid down further on in this 
article. 

The ‘‘pinhole’”’ is punched in a piece of thin sheet brass with a No. 4 
sewing machine needle, and is one-twenty-fifth of an inch diameter. This 
brass is fastened on the outside of the box so that the pinhole is in the center 
of the hole in the wood. A simple shutter or cap for use with the pinhole 
may be made in the following manner: A piece of black paper an inch wide 
is wrapped several times around a strip of the same paper two inches long 
and one-quarter inch wide, each fold, except where the two strips touch each 
other, being pasted down. When dry, the quarter-inch strip should slide 
back and forth in the case thus made to fit it. A small square hole is then 
cut with a sharp knife through all the thicknesses of paper. When the strip 
is pulled a little way on either side of the position it had when cut, it will 
close up the opening. » The case is glued on to the brass bearing the pinhole, 
and adjusted so that it may serve its purpose. It will be found to do so in a 
most effective manner. 

The only other parts required are a piece of patent leather cloth, about two 
fect by two feet six inches (to fold over the printing frame end of the box to 
keep it light-tight after the sensitive plate is inserted), and a large, heavy 
rubber band (such as may be taken off an old carpet sweeper), to keep the 
cloth in its place. 

The foregoing description covers the complete apparatus. It is described 


ANDSCAPE STUDY. 
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From pinhole photograph by Powell Rees. 
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for the benefit of those who wish to make ‘‘pinhole’’ pictures with the 
smallest outlay for apparatus. The total cost in this case is about $1.75, 
allowing 75 cents for the printing frame, 50 cents for the whitewood box 
(made by any carpenter), and 50 cents for the other small necessaries. 

The apparatus is used in the following manner: The camera is taken into 
the dark room, and the back of the printing frame removed. A sensitive 
plate is dusted and placed in the frame, film toward the pinhole. The back 
is replaced and the springs are pressed into place. The patent leather cloth 
is laid on the printing frame, and the ends are turned over the sides of the 
box ; the corners are carefully folded and the rubber band adjusted, so that 
the cloth will not shift and let light get at the plate through the space around 
the back of the printing frame or elsewhere. The paper shutter over the pin- 
hole is closed, and the whole may now be brought out into the light. It is 
ready for an exposure. 

Some difficulty may be anticipated as to securing on the plate exactly what 
‘one wants, but a very simple method will enable one to do this with as much 
exactitude as with a finder, which, however, may of course be used if desired. 
If an eye be placed at the top right-hand corner of the back of the camera 
when roughly pointed at the object it is desired to take, and the vision be 
directed over the center of the top side of the front of the camera, the left- 
hand boundary of the field view which the plate will receive will be discerned 
with sufficient accuracy for practical purposes. The left-hand corner and the 
same spot on the front of the camera will give the right-hand boundary. 
The top and bottom boundaries may be observed by a similar method. 

For open landscapes on a bright day, with dimensions described above, 
half a minute’s exposure will probably be about right. The photograph of 
‘* Midland Avenue Bridge,’’ con- 
taining so much foliage, was 
given a full minute at four o’clock 
on a July afternoon, in full sun- 
shine. Portraits should be made 
out-of-doors on a sunny day, on 
the shady side‘of a house, and an 
exposure of about two to three 
minutes given. For these a head- 
rest of some kind will be neces- 
sary, and the disagreeable charac- 
teristics of most outdoor lighting 
should be modified to suit the 
case. The smaller snow scenes 
each had half a minute on a dull 
February day, and were taken 
with a pinhole one-hundredth 
of an inch diameter, with the 
plate six inches from the pinhole. 
Experience, however, will be the 
best guide for exposure, for it 
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From pinhole photograph by Powell Rees. 
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MIDLAND AVENUE BRIDGE. 
From pinhole photograph by Powell Rees. 


depends on the size of the pinhole and its distance from the plate, as anyone 
who has used stops with a lens will understand. There is considerably 
greater latitude of exposure with a pinhole than with a lens. 

Pinhole exposures may be developed with any good developer, though 
individually I prefer one which tends to give good contrasts. Any pub- 
lished hydrochinone-eikonogen formula will prove satisfactory. Prints 
should be made on some rough-surface paper, except perhaps for the 
smallest sizes. 

Strictly speaking, a ‘‘ pinhole”’ has no focus, though there is theoretically a 
plane of sharpest definition for every size of pinhole; practically, however, 
the results will be indistinguishable whether the plate be some little distance 
inside or outside of that plane. 

After having determined the size of plate it is convenient to use, a pinhole 
which works best at a distance of at least twice the length of the longest slide 
of the plate should be chosen to use with it, as these proportions are the best 
for pictorial effect. The following table will be found of assistance in making 
pinholes of about the right size for each size of plate : 


For 3}x3} plates, point of a No. 8 sewing needle just through the brass. 
4x5 ts 7 sg os projecting 4 of an inch. 
“ce 5x7 and 63x84 “oe “cc “ ae ae ce } ae “oc 
“© 8x10 s a No. 8 sewing needle pushed full through. 


“10x12 and 11x14 “ a No. 4 sewing-machine needle pushed full through. 


Care should be taken that no burrs are left around the opening. A small 
21 
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file may be used to advantage. A good plan is to make three or fou: 
punctures, and use a magnifying glass to determine the most perfect. 

As an example, suppose one desires to make 65x84 photographs. A_pin- 
hole of the size indicated above for that size of plate should be used at a 
distance of 17 to 20 inches from the plate. A smaller pinhole may be used 
at less, but the perspective will give a foreshortening of objects in the fore- 
ground and sides of the view, which will appear unnatural and of little 
pictorial value, as is usually the case with a lens of the wide-angle type. 

The work of a pinhole camera, at first glance, resembles much the photog- 
raphy produced by a lens slightly out of focus. A further examination of 
the prints will disclose this difference, however: the diffusion is of equal degree 
all over the view, whereas in the case of a lens thrown out of focus, there 
will usually be some plane which will be more nearly in focus than the other 
planes of the picture. In this respect the pinhole has the advantage. Loosely 
stated, the difference between pinhole work and that of a lens sharply focused 
and stopped down to include all the planes in the area of perfect definition, 
is this : in the former case the pencil of rays with which each object is painted 
is a blunt one, and broad effects are produced, and, as said before, the lack 
of definition is equal in degree all over the picture ; in the case of the sharply 
focused lens the ‘‘ pencil’’ has an infinitely sharp point, and every detail is 
delicately traced out everywhere. In the case of the out-of-focus lens the 
‘pencil’? may be said to be blunt, but it is also fluffy, and in some parts of 
the picture the ‘ pencil’’ is blunter and fluffier than others, hence a varying 
degree of wooliness will often be detected in out-of-focus pictures. 

The first impulse with most people on becoming possessed of an ordinary 
camera is to focus as sharply as possible, and as a consequence the resulting 
photograph is clogged up with an immensity of detail which confuses the 
eye. In sucha landscape, for example, a clearly defined blade of grass in 
the foreground may catch the eye, thence the attention wanders to an 
aggregation of leaves on a tree- branch in the middle distance, and hesitates as 
to which leaf to rest on. In fact, there is no rest at all in the photograph, and 
yet the composition and lighting may be admirable. 

Further, the scene may have invoked so lofty a sentiment as to have in- 
spired the photographer with a wish to convey it to others, but his ‘‘ fine 
focusing ’’ spoiled this possibility. 

That such representation of detail will not produce the desired result will 
be apparent when it is considered that in looking at a person who wears 
spectacles, for instance, if we direct our attention at the glasses we cease to 
see the person, and regard the spectacles only. Neither, for the same reason, 
does it appear proper to so clearly focus that each hair is visible independently. 
It may often happen in a good portrait that individual hairs are so visible, 
but such a portrait is a good one not because of this fact, but in spite of it. 
So, in a landscape, a pleasing effect may be produced in spite of clear defini- 
tion; but the visual impression of the subject, be it landscape, portrait or 
what not, will be best effected by subordinating definition altogether, and 
leaving the broad masses of light and shade to work out the salvation of the 
picture. 
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No transfer of sentiment can result from reproducing microscopic details. 
It is the contemplation of the whole which produced the impression—not the 
cumulative effect of successive examinations of multitudinous minutie. It 
is in the visual impression of the whole as a whole that lies the secret of repro- 
ducing the sentiment of the scene in others. It is such delicate aerial 
phenomena as the summer light, the heat, the haze, the shimmering atmo- 
sphere, the winter crispness, the gathering darkness of twilight, the gladness 
of spring, the special and other less tangible, but no less real, effects which 
largely contribute to make up the sentiment of the beholder. It is the diffi- 
cult but not impossible task of catching and fixing such indefinite character- 
istics that the picture-maker, as distinct from the mechanical photographer, 
sets himself. 

As already suggested, it is by the masses of light and shade which nature 
presents to us everywhere that we recognize the greatest part of her beauties, 
and but for this fact photographers would have but little or no excuse for 
existence ; for obviously if it were only by presentation of variations of color 
to the eye that we could understand and appreciate what we see, then could 
there be no logical reason for attempting to represent nature in a single color, 
as in an engraving, photograph or any monochrome print. i 

For the benefit of those who may not have seen any of the class of photo- 
graphic productions contemptuously nicknamed ‘‘fuzzytypes’’ by the 
partisans of the class which regard microscopic detail as the acme of photo- 
graphic work, it may be said that many of the photographs which have 


SNOW SCENE, 
From pinhole photograph by Powell Rees, 
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received highest awards at recent exhibitions show no more definition than 
can be secured with a pinhole. If left to the judgment of Mr. Val Princep, 
none of these would be called ‘‘ almost a picture’’; but with all due deference 
to that talented painter, the writer thinks that photographs are produced by 
many photographers in the United States and abroad which are real works of 
art, and that the makers of them may as justifiably be called ‘‘artists’’ as 
those who express their ideas with pigment and brushes, or model them in 
clay. The technic of the painter is his skill in handling the materials with 
which he works ; the technic of the photographer is his skill in exposure, 
development and printing. In neither case can that technic be called his art 
—it is merely his handicraft. The art in the work of either is that under- 
lying perception of the true and the beautiful which the handicraft is merely 
exercised in order to express in more or less permanent form, so that others 
may share his purely intellectual concept with him. 

It is evident from the exhibitions that photography to hundreds is the 
plastic means to an artistic end, and not merely a scientifically interesting 
but cold-blooded autobiographical record of nature. It is the series of elastic 
processes which the essayer of artistic pictures chooses for making visible the 
thoughts and feelings which animate him. I think it will be generally con- 
ceded that any earnest photographer, beginner though he be, who has such 
aims, has as potential a chance of producing something which may be quite 
called a picture as any student who ever lodged in the Quartier Latin, or 
eventually secured a hanging at Burlington House. 


LOVE’S COMING. 


By JuLIA Fopor. 


That I had lived before thou cam’st to me, 
And wondered at the number; could it be 
So short a span had brought such dole of tears? 
We wonder so, when bright-hued dawn appears, 
That night had seemed so long. And as we see 
The candle lighted by the devotee 
Pale with the revolution of the spheres, 
So I, who fed a false god’s altar fire, 
And bowed, in adoration mute, my head, 
Marked how the flames that erst leaped high and higher 
Paled in the clear, strong light thy coming shed ; 
And I, my weak limbs strengthened by desire, 
Arose and followed where the brightness led. 


| COUNTED on my fingers all the years 


CHARMEY. 
By J. M. Erwin. 


F you never heard of Charmey your ignorance may be relieved by the 
| statement that Charmey is a little town in the district of Gruyére, canton 
of Fribourg, republic of Switzerland. If you go there by train, you 
make for Lausanne from Paris, from Lausanne you ride to Romont, and from 
Romont you ride to Bulle. Not yet having reached Charmey, you leave 
the wonderful railway, which ends at Bulle, and take the post stage which 
travels a little more than nine kilometers painfully up-grade along the valley 
of the Prat. If you go to Charmey by bicycle, you may enter Switzerland by 
the way of Pontarlier and Yverdon, at the foot of Lake Neuchatel, passing 
also by way of Romont and Bulle. If you go by the bicycle method, don’t 
plan to climb all the hills without a disa,ount. 

Charmey is not a railroad town. When its inhabitants grow hungry for a 
sight of the cars they go down to Bulle and take a look at the railway system, 
that boasts of making the run from Bulle to Romont, a distance of seventeen 
kilometers (ten and one-half miles), in an hour, if the engineer ‘‘has good 
luck.’”’ At the intermediate stations, if the station agent happens to be 
down street taking part in a féte, the train is held until he returns, and the 
train orders, if any, are exchanged between him and the conductor; when, 
after a pleasant conversation as to the health of the families of said station 
agent and said conductor, the train proceeds. 

My friend Coleman and I rode through on our bicycles from Paris. Our 
entry into the village of Charmey was made at the quiet hour of four in the 
morning, 
having rid- 
den contin- 
uously since 
seven on the 
morning 
previous, so 
there was no 
reception 
ceremony, 
and we were 
enabled to 
make an un- 
molested 
survey of 
our ‘ find,”’ 
as perisco- 
pically and 
as panoram- 
“*A LITTLE TOWN'IN THE DISTRICT OF GRUYERE, SWITZERLAND.” ically as our 
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sleepy faculties would permit. Uncle Isadore and his niece Marie were glad 
to see us, and they fed us on real coffee, honey, bread, butter and milk of a 
quality not be questioned. ; 

Our faces not having been visited by a razor since we left Dijon, we needed 
shaving, both of us. 

Would Uncle Isadore have the kindness to direct us to the village barber 
—the coiffeur ? 

‘Well, there is no regular barber at Charmey, but if you will give notice— 
say a half day in advance—the gendarme down there at the Auberge de I’ Etoile 
will shave you.” 

‘“Great guns! The gendarme, did you say? What with—his sword ?”’ 


** BROADWAY.” 


We did not look for the gendarme. Neither did we look for Francois, the 
garcon d’écurie, who, in addition to attending faithfully to the horses and 
various equipages of Monsieur Napoleon Niquille, keeper of the café-road- 
house-livery-postoffice combination, would, for a consideration appropriate to 
the scale of living in the district, attend to anybody in dire need of a shave 
ora hair-cut. By alternate borrowings of Uncle Isadore’s Swedish blade and 
trips to the gorgeous barber shop at Bulle, we were enabled to satisfy our wants. 

Charmey is typically Swiss. In the style of the dwellings, with their dark- 
stained woods, overhanging roofs, green shutters, chimneys with trap lids at 
top, and cords of firewood piled high on either side of the front door, all is 
distinctly Swiss, and of the French-Swiss kind. There is the usual church, 
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and also the ruins of an old chateau, where Gérard dwelt sometime about the 
eleventh century, but there need be no cathedral or chateau history in this 
narrative. 

The ‘‘second edition, corrected and augmented, of ]’Europe Illustrée”’ 
begins Charmey history at the year 1146, and relates that the younger element 
of the neighborhood during that early period was very quarrelsome ; that 
the village functionary, in moments of disturbance, was able to separate two 
combatants and restore quiet by rushing between them and planting a knife 
in the wall, partition or other object. We were assured that personal com- 
bats were nowadays very rare—in fact, almost unknown. This was related 
_ to us in the café of Monsieur Niquille, one evening at a time when the room 
was filled with cheesemakers who had come down the mountains to engage 
in the féte of the Bénéchon. I remarked that I would not object much to 
seeing a ‘‘good scrap,’’ but I was assured that ‘‘they talk loud but scarcely 
ever fight.’’ But it seemed that I was there to witness the exception to the 
rule, for, just at the moment when the last syllable of the words had been 
pronounced, two of the cheesemakers fell to fighting like terriers, and the 
room was turned into a bedlam. A damaged nose and the destruction of 
many glasses and bottles, the latter the property of Madame Niquille, consti- 
tuted the net result ; excepting, however, that the fighter who was palpably in 
the wrong, ac- 
cording to the 
testimony to be 
presented at the 
proper time, was 
due for a sen- 
tence consisting 
of enforced ab- 
sence from any 
café or public 
house in Switzer- 
land for the pe- 
riod of one year. 

‘Ts that the 
way youattend to 
‘ drunk - dressed- 
and - disorderly ’ 
cases in Switzer- 
land??? JT in- 
quired. 

That was the 
way; and my 
attention was 
called to a large 
sheet of printed 
matter tacked to 
the wall of the FELICITE—A MERRY LITTLE MOUNTAIN MAID. 
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café, which I found to be 
* the ‘‘ Table des Interdits,”’ 
or list of persons who, by 
violating the majesty of the 
Swiss law by becoming dis- 
orderly in a public house, 
were obliged to ‘‘do their 
drinking at home”’ for the 
period of one year. The 
name of Monsieur Weck, 
Directeur de la Justice, at 
Fribourg, is printed at the 
end of these documents, 
and his word is Swiss law 
in this respect. In all the 
cafés and public houses in 
the canton are to be found 
these lists tacked conspicu- 
ously against the wall. 
The district of Gruyére 
is the district in which the 
celebrated cheese of that 
name is manufactured. 
The emblem of Gruyére is 
La Grue (the stork), at- 


A nt 


tached to letter heads, = See 


carved on the houses, ARMAILLIS, ‘‘ DRESSED UP.”’ 

painted on the flags and connected with all historical sentiment known in 
and about the district. The little village and castle of Gruyére is near Bulle, 
situated high on a plateau. We visited the village, and also the castle, and, 
while we were looking at the maison of Chalamala, buffoon of Count Peter 
the Fifth, an ornate structure that was decorated by the Italian painters 
in 1639, an English woman emerged from the front door with an 1898 bicycle, 
and rode down the street. 

During the summer the cheesemakers and cattle are on the mountain, the 
outfit descending when the snows begin to fall and cold weather sets in. A 
cheesemaker is known there as an armailli, or, to be more exact, all the 
vachers (cowmen) are known as armaillis ; although it seems to the stranger 
that he is an ordinary Swiss peasant in his workday clothes, but an armailli 
when he is ‘‘dressed up.’? On the mountain, with his wife, children, hired 
man and cows, all living under the same roof and practically in the same 
room, he is not at all dudish in his appearance ; but when he comes down to 
take part ina festival (and there is a celebration of some sort in a Swiss 
town, it seeins, nearly every other day), he is a ‘‘ howling swell.’’? He wears 
a costume of a material similar to blue jeans, of which the jacket is a bob- 
tailed affair with short puffed sleeves, white shirt, little round hat, anda 
sprig of eidelweiss stuck in the band. His feet are encased in shoes that 
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weigh pounds upon pounds, with hob nails that appear to be ready to crush 
the life out of all animal or vegetable kind. 

Thus equipped he is ready to dance with the maidens on the rough board 
platform at the féte. The dance cannot be described or photographed. The 
girls wear shoes of the same style as the men, slightly—only slightly— 
reduced in weight, comb their hair straight back from the forehead, take 
long steps (the result of mountain climbing and service in the fields), and 
they are nearly all of the stooping or bending type of stature, betokening the 
hard work they perform year in and year out. Between dances the men and 
their partners leave the platform hand in hand, in ‘‘simple platonic fashion,”’ 
and visit the café to ‘‘liquider un demi.’’ ‘‘ Liquidating’’ a demi-liter of 
white wine is the time-honored manner of cementing or perpetuating friend- 
ship and faith amongst the people of the district of Gruyére. If a wagon-load 
of celebrators, coming home from Bellegarde at four in the morning, is pos- 
sessed of the belief that the aggregrate thirst of the crowd of men and women 
must be attended to—and that is almost invariably the case—Monsieur 
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A CHAT WITH UNCLE ISADORE. 
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Napoleon Niquille, keeper of the most popular café on that line, though he 
may not have been in bed more than half an hour after a very busy and 
“sociable”? evening, must turn out, open the doors and furnish the desired 
number of ‘‘demi blanes.’? Now and then Napoleon, upon the advice of 
the village doctor, quietly slips away, goes up the mountain and lives a 
month on milk. Up there he is secure against all temptation. 

The modern literature of the Gruyére district is largely in patois. The 
patois is Romaniec in style, and sounds not much unlike Italian, although it 
is as unintelligible to an Italian as it is to a Frenchman. 

For instance, the first few lines of the national Swiss air, ‘‘ Le Ranz des 
Vaches,’’ run as follows (alternating French and patois): 


Les Vachers des Colombettes 
(Lés j-armailli di Colombetté) 
De bon matin se sont levés. 
(Dé bon matin she shon lévé). 
Ha, ha! Ha, ha! 

Vaches ! vaches! pour traire. 
(Liauba! liauba! por arid). 


The people of the district speak the patois altogether when conversing 
among themselves, but converse in good French with strangers. All is patois 
until you reach an imaginary line wheré French Switzerland ends and 
German Switzerland begins. The ever contented maid-of-all-work, who seems 
to have lived to continually honor the name she answers, is ‘‘ Felicit¢é.’’? She 
sings all day songs in patois about somebody’s ‘‘ dear mother,’’ or of a ‘‘ red 
rosebush’’ in some imaginary place, and never changes disposition, whether 
bending over the washboard, or mending holes in the stockings of the seven 
small boys of the family next door. 

All scems to be serenity in Charmey. There is no end of work, but there 
is no end of féte-making and rejoicing. Hospitality knows no limit or qual- 
ification there. We came from Paris—rode all the way on bicycles—and 
therefore became honored guests. Napoleon took us to the féte and dance at 
Bellegarde. We were ‘received’? in all houses, shops, cafés, and on all 
street corners. Such an aristocracy of simplicity, honesty and hospitality 
exists nowhere else—unless in another Charmey. 


HOLY FIRECRACKERS. 


“Independence Day reminds me,”’ said 
the missionary from China, “of the most 
encouraging and the most disillusionizing 
experience in my life. I had labored hard 
in the work of converting the Chinese to 
Christianity, and there was unfeigned re- 
joicing among all the missions in China 
and the churches in America when the 
demand for Bibles on the part of our con- 
verts culminated in orders for 84,000 Bibles 
in one shipment. 

‘*The remarkable number of new Chris- 
tians thus indicated, while it occasioned 
much thankfulness in America, cauzed the 
heads of the missionary associations to set 
on foot an inquiry as to the methods em- 
ployed in saving the souls of such an 
unusual number of Celestials, and the uses 
to which they put the Bibles sent them. 

“You may not know that in China the 
majority of the firecrackers with which 
we celebrate our day of national indepen- 
dence are made by the Chinese in their 
homes. Contractors for fireworks give 
each man a certain amount of powder, and 
that must be made into a given number of 
crackers. The paper used in the manu- 
facture he buys himself—and paper is not 
a cheap commodity in China. The powder 
furnished seldom fills the required number 
of crackers, but that does not disturb the 
Celestial in the least; he turns in his 
quota, all the same, and the American boy, 
in consequence, invariably finds in each 
package of firecrackers a few that 
go off.’ 

*T discovered that Yankee thrift had 
been absorbed by the heathen Chinee with 
much more readiness than Yankee morals. 
In contributing his labor toward our festi- 
val occasions he hit upon an expedient 
whereby a considerable profit accrued to 
himself. In other words, our great ship- 
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ment of 84,000 Bibles had literally ‘gone 
up in smoke.’ They were to be had for 
the asking, and the Celestial conscience 
seems never to have suffered a pang as to 
their disposal for firecracker wrappers.” 


sk —M. W. Moiiiit. 
SONNETS AND SON- 
NETEERING. 


The sonnet is a popular form of verse 
that is not popular, and so much has been 
written on the subject that I will apologize 
in advance, by stating that my real reason 
for writing on so threadbare a subject is 
that Iam anxious to glean the necessary 
number of shekels to purchase a portable 
board-walk to stretch across my lawn, that 
in slushy weather I may traverse the same 
without deeming it necessary to don a life- 
preserver, or to put a marine insurance 
upon my existence, as I did last winter. 
I wish to say to the epic poet, the pastoral 
poet, the dramatic poet, the lyric poet, the 
comic poet and the magazine poet, that so 
long as New England boasts a little town 
ealled ‘‘ Seconnet,’’ that ‘‘ bonnet” is not 
the only rhyme for ‘‘sonnet.’? There are 
not many sonnet writers who really know 
just what a sonnet is; and Iam not sure 
that Iam right in opening the eyes of ed- 
itors who, themselves, as a rule, don’t 
know any more on the subject than do 
the writers, lest I interfere with the pros- 
perity of the singer. Now, a decasyllabic 
poem of fourteen lines is not a sonnet any 
more than an octosyllabic poem of twenty 
lines is a lyric, or a poem of eighteen 
thousand lines in iambic pentometer is an 
epic. Form is not spirit, and a poem in 
sonnet form that is a mere description or 
an invocation to something is not a sonnet. 
There is a certain relationship existing be- 
tween the quatrains and the tercets that is 
not observed by the poet nor exacted by 
the editor. Now, here isa sonnet that is 
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not a sonnet, because it is all description, 
or, rather, a string of facts without a back- 
ground or an idea, and, therefore, without 
an excuse for existence : 


MAY THE TWENTIETH. 


The white rose trembles on the garden tree, 
The bobolink pours forth his happy lay, 
The red cow munches grass along the 

way 

The lily bends cna the golden bee, 

The lambkin gambols on the daisied lea, 
O’er which the cloud ship drifts in bright 

array ; 

The cricket on the stone wall is at play, 
The swallow circles in the blue, care-free, 
The blossom flutters from the orchard 

bough 

That swings the new-made nest among 

the leaves ; 
The squirrel up the maple blithely 
shins, 

And of the muzzle dreams the sad bow- 

wow— 

While into sight the circus poster heaves, 

And on the porch his web the spider 
spins. 

Now, there you have, gentle poet, an 
example of the Tuscan form of the sonnet, 
that in reality is no more a Tuscan sonnet 
than Sorrento, Maine, is an Italian resort 
because it is named after one, or that an 
organ-grinder’s monkey can be called an 
Italian count because he is fond of ‘‘ Nor- 
ma” and ‘ Rigoletto.”’ 

I believe it is the opinion of Sharp or 
some other sharp that the quatrains should 
be objective, and the tercets subjective. 
That is to say, that some statement should 
be made in the former which should sug- 
gest, for instance, a simile or contrast in 
the latter, which, taken together, make 
the perfect sonnet. To illustrate my mean- 
ing I will lay out a sonnet which anyone 
is welcome to work up, and, if possible, 
sell. Begin by describing a man’s joy 
upon drinking a glass of milk in a city 
dairy. Be sure and have his joy fully de- 
scribed and set forth in the quatrains ; 
then go on to say, in the tercets, that it 
carries him back to the days when he used 
to larrup (a bucolic verb unknown to Mas- 
ter Virgil) the freckled beeve around the 
pasture ; and don’t fail to allude to the 
bashful milkmaid, who should wear a 
gingham snood and kirtle for the sake of 
the genuine Marlowe flavor. 

The above formula is said to be one of 
several for a correct sonnet—i. e., to de- 
scribe an object, and then go on to say 
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what it recalls or reminds you of. But 
perhaps a specimen— 

A precious nosegay 

Of a summer rose gay— 
plucked from the garden of my soul will 
serve the purpose better. So, having 
found room for the sample, it is but proper 
to give the sample room a chance, which 
I shall be happy to do as follows: 


TOILERS, 
The burnished monkey climbs the shaggy 
tree 
To pluck the fruit that bristles at the 
top 
And doesn’t pause his purple brow to 


mo 
But rolls his eyes in hungry ecsta-see 
And scampers upward in a restless glee. 

I see him o’er the bending branches 

op 

To grasp the cocoanut that fills his crop, 
And makes him drift to rapture’s goal care- 

free. 
So man, his prototype without a tail, 

Hurries and skurries, knowing rest nor 

sleep ; 
Ina wild frenzy, while his optics flash, 
Up the Bread ure of commerce, haggard, 
ale 
With anxious clutching fingers mad to 
sweep 
Unto himself the cocoanut of cash. 

Another essential in a sonnet is a sonnet 
idea, not an idea that is suitable for a 
ballad. I have known a poet to lose as 
much as five dollars at space rates, by 
putting an idea in sonnet form that would 
have made a thirty-line poem in ordinary 
couplets or quatrains. I have seen sonnets 
written in Alexandrines, and I don’t think 
they were much more absurd than two 
poems I once wrote to order to fill a 
certain space. The editor said : 

“Can you write me in an hour two 
poems, to be five inches and a half long 
and three quarters of an inch wide?’ “I 
can,’’ I replied; ‘‘ but what’s the matter 
with having them weigh three-quarters of 
a pound each ?”’ 

This may seem irrelevant, but perhaps 
the man who wrote the sonnet in Alexan- 
drines did it to order and needed the 
money to buy a refrigerator, and should 
therefore not be blamed any more than 
should the poet who wrote a sonnet in 
which each line consisted of a syllable, 
and which, in all probability, was written 
to fill a narrow strip of space. 

Another variation of the sonnet idea is 
to speak of a certain hero in history or 
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mythology, and allude to some feat which 
made him immurtal. Then state how you 
are doing something which, though en- 
tirely different in character, is still a parallel 
in point of difficulty, endurance or some 
other quality of manly virtue. But per- 
haps an example would be more profitable 
to the student of verse, as well as to the 
writer of this. So I will take for a subject 
of illustration our old friend and playmate, 


THE SPHINX. 
The sullen sphinx broods on the desert 
sands— 
She sweeps the distance with her eye 
of stone, 
A-dream upon those dreary spaces lone ; 
What mighty boding in that dream ex- 
pands ? : 
She sees the pilgrim, fresh from alien 
lands, 
Observe her with a spell upon him 
thrown ; 
Her secret to him e’er will be 
known— 
Her secret how to keep she understands. 
So when I to my poosbined portal go, 
And mutely gaze upon the trembling 
dawn, 
Men marvel at my vigil in despair, 
My secret they can’t fathom —ne’er 
they'll know 
I’m on the watch to caper like the fawn, 
Should the grim sheriff seek me in my 


lair. 
—R. K. Munkittrick. 
& 


NO STORY. 


It was dull in the office of the big uptown 
hospital. Two reporters and the night- 
clerk were passing time away as became 
most convenient. Randolph, who looked 
out for the Associated Press, was snoring 
persistently on one of the benches, while 
the other reporter, McGregor, of the Sun, 
rated him and talked to the night-clerk 
in a desultory way. The clerk nodded 
and:chuckled as he wrote, and seemed as 
interested by the talking as by the snor- 
ing. Occasionally the wail of a child could 
be heard from away down the spotless 
corridor. Nurses and orderlies passed 
through the room with a nod, and shuffled 
off noiselessly in their felt slippers. 

“This sporting life is killing me,’ 
drawled McGregor. ‘‘Here I’ve sat for 
two hours listening to a pen scratching and 
a lazy dub snoring ; and not so much as 
one ambulance call. I suppose I'll have 
to call up my paper, just to show there’s 
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no hard feeling. Hello! There goes the 
’*phone now. I guess they’re after me.” 

At the sound of the bell, Randolph gave 
one startled snore and bounced up. 

“Tf they ask for me, you know I’m 
around doing police stations !’’ he shouted 
after McGregor. 

‘“‘Sure,’’ said the Sun man; and they 
heard him at the telephone in the next 
room : 

“Who are you? Why don’t the officer 
make the call ?—Oh, I see—West Sixty ?— 
Yes, all right. G’by.” 

‘*Nothing but a call over in West Sixti- 
eth,”’ he said, coming back. ‘Old guy fell 
down air shaft. It’s a bum location, and 
the old boy’s probably dead by this time, 
so you can lie down again, Randy, you 
lobster. We’ll send the doc off cursing.”’ 

‘‘What’s the number ?” asked the clerk, 
leisurely. It was a two-story climb up to 
the doctor’s room, and this particular 
doctor was hard to wake and not over 
courteous. 

When the clerk had gone off upstairs, 
the newspaper men became mildly con- 
versational. 

“Might be something in it,’ ventured 
Randolph. He was as thorough a reporter 
as he was a snorer, and yet he knew the 
chance half-dozen lines that chronicle a 
tenement house air-shaft death. 

“Oh, lie down and forget it!’ said 
McGregor. ‘‘’Tain’t a suicide, or we'd 
heard from the police. Here comes his 
nobs. Ain’t he wicked?” 

Doctor Snider was from a fresh-water 
college. He wore a pompadour, and looked 
the part. His term of service was almost 
up, and having successfully cultivated the - 
nonchalance of the young men who wear 
sweaters and smoke cigarettes on the back 
of ambulances, he felt qualified to go 
higher. He was ingenious, and the trail 
of muttered profanity that he scattered in 
his wake showed the extent of his ability 
in that line. Grunting something to the 
reporters about ‘‘ Another of those d d 
drunks,’’ he took up his instrument case 
and slammed the door after him. ‘ All 
right, doc!’ called the driver, and away 
went the gray mare whisking her heavy 
load around the corner. 

‘*Maybe we’d better go round,” sugges- 
ted the snorer, in a half-hearted way. 

“T tell you there’s no story there, you 
poor thing,”’ argued McGregor. 
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“Perhaps the old gent fell on a trick 
dog, or had a parrot that called the police. 
You'd get called down for missing the 
story of the day, Mac,”’ scoffed Randolph. 

“Forget it! My paper's full, anyway, 
with this Manila cable, and I’m sick of 
sending down ordinary tenement stuff,”’ 
said the Sux man. He had visions of a 
dyspeptic night editor, who had a blue 
pencil and was sarcastic. 

‘It’s late, and I guess I’d better make 
sure,’’ said the Associated Press man, after 
a pause. *‘‘ Come on around, Mac. We'll 
get a beer on the way back.” 

“Why didn’t you say that before?’ 
shouted McGregor. ‘‘ Come on.” 

When they reached the tenement house, 
the doctor was just coming out. 

“Dead ?” asked Randolph. 

“Well, yes. Six stories,’? snapped Sni- 
der, and jumped back on his perch. 

Quite a crowd had collected, and women 
from every window were groaning and 
gossiping. 

“Say! Is youse fellers from the noos- 
papers ?”’ called out a lanky youth, who 
seemed to be the “ wise guy’ of the block. 
‘“Well, lemme put yer next,’’ he contin- 
ued. ‘Dis here old bloke’s named 
Rosendorn. It’s dis way. He loses his 
job las mont’ down to Miner’s, where he 
spiels de fiddle. Ain’t got no kids, but 
his wife’s sick. He ain’t got de price no 
more. See? Well, he never lets on to de 
wife his job’s lost, but chases himself 
around for de necessary. Ain't no use. 
He hocksall his stuff ’cept his fiddle—used 
to tell folks de fiddle was worth a hun- 
dred, but we all knows he’s kiddin’. Last, 
de landlord comes ter him and says, 
‘Lookerhere, Rosendorn, it’s up ter you 
to come down wid de rent, and de doc 
he’s kickin’, too. See? Say, its a wonner 
yer wouldn’ sell de fiddle we hears so 
much about. I can’t stand fer dis foolish- 
ness no longer, so I gives yer warnin ; it’s 
wife or fiddle wid youse !’ Like dat. See? 
Well, you’d orter see de old geezer! 
He goes nutty and talks Dutch, an’ den 
he goes off and sells de fid. I seen him 
comin’ back about six. He has de price 
for de landlord and de doe an’ all; but, 
say, he looked like he was lost! De doc 
meets him in de hall and tells him de wife 
is croaked. ‘T’anks, an’ here is de price,’ 
says Rosendorn, and up he goes quiet to 
de top story where he lives. Den I hears 
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nuttin’ till de women begins to scream, 
and I goes an’ looks down de shaft, De 
Dutchman he’s gone and jumped out, 
See?” 

“T told you there wasn’t any story in 
it. What'd we come around here for, 
anyway !’’ snarled McGregor. 

‘For a beer,” said Randolph.—Larkin 
G. Mead. os 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. 
A dear little package of letters, 
Tied with a ribbon of blue, 
Has lain hidden away in my writing-desk 
Many a long year through. 
And at times, when my heart is lonely, 
I loosen the knot of blue ; 
My eyes are wet, and T almost forget 
They’ve been written since ’72. 


Tn each is a bit of a poem, 
And over its script I muse, 
As out flutters the editor’s printed slip: 
“We regret that we cannot use.” 
st —Sadie Shaw. 


AN ERROR OF JUDGMENT. 

Some years ago I was requested by the 
editor of a prominent metropolitan maga- 
zine to prepare an article on gambling 
“sharps”? and the devices which they 
employ in the pursuit of their nefarious 
industry. 

“My purpose in publishing such an 
article,” said the editor, ‘is fourfold. In 
the first place, it will be of general in‘er- 
est, as such matters always are; and it 
will brush the cobwebs from the eyes of 
the vast army of credulous persons who 
are so easily victimized by the ‘gentlemen 
of the pea and thimble.’ It will have the 
effect, to a very great extent, by exposing 
their dishonest methods, of driving many 
of the swindling fraternity out of business, 
and it will also be a warning to all young 
people starting out in life to be on the 
lookout for and to avoid questionable 
characters. And,’’ he added, with some 
show of pride, “I will no doubt receive 
many expressions of appreciation from 
grateful parents for having pointed out to 
their offspring some of the pitfalls that 
beset life’s pathway.” 

As the chafacter of the work was novel 
and the honorarium tempting, I agreed to 
undertake the task. I was puzzled at first 
how to go about such a job, but chancing 
to run across an old detective friend, told 
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him what I wanted, and was at once put 
in communication with a maker of ‘‘ fake ”’ 
gambling tools. This man, my friend 
assured me, would be pleased to give me 
all the information I might require for my 
purpose. , 

I found Mr. S. a most interesting and 
agreeable person, and I confess I was at 
somewhat of a loss just how to broach the 
subject of my mission, which by its very 
nature I feared would antagonize him 
immediately I explained it. 

I determined, however, upon the most 
straightforward course as the best to pursue, 
and told him frankly just what informa- 
tion I wanted and what I wanted it for. 
Imagine my feelings then, when Mr, &. 
instead of manifesting any displeasure at 
the implied reflection upon his occupa- 
tion which my words contained, notwith- 
standing my efforts to employ them 
diplomatically, or any fear of impending 
exposure, entered into my scheme with 
an earnestness which in view of the fore- 
going circumstances I could scarcely 
conceive to be sincere. 

It was sincere, however, as I shall show 
presently. 

To make a long story short, Mr. S. not 
only supplied me with a vast amount of 
information as to how the public is duped, 
but offered as well to lend me a number of 
fraudulent gambling instruments from 
which to make illustrations for my article. 

I accepted this offer gratefully, and, as I 
was about to take my leave, reminded 
him that as he had furnished the material 
for the article, I would expect Lim to 
accept at least half the honorarium, This 
he stoutly refused to do, but suggested, in 
a confidential way, that if I could prevail 
upon the editor to allow his’ name to 
appear in the article, he would consider 
such a distinction ample compensation for 
any little trouble he had been put to. 
When I suggested that such a course 
would doubtless bring the whole police 
force about his ears, and would be but a 
poor return for his kindness, he hastened 
to assure me that asthe law did not under- 
take to assume that the implements which 
he made were to be used for unlawful 
purposes, the police would be powerless to 
interfere. He cven went so far as to inti- 
mate that he would pay a very handsome 
sum if the editor would do as he wished 
him to do. When the article was ready I 
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handed it to the editor and he read it, 
and was greatly pleased with it. 

‘“*T predict,’’ he exclaimed, enthusiasti- 
cally, ‘‘that I will receive hundreds of 
letters about this article ; one-half from 
swindling gamblers denouncing me in un- 
measured terms, and the other half from 
grateful parents, as I said before.”’ 

Some months after the publication of 
the article J chanced in upon my editor- 
friend, and, in the course of conversation, 
asked him if the results of the gambling 
article were satisfactory, and if he had 
received as many denunciatory and com- 
mendatory letters as he had expected. 

“Not one of either,’’ he replied; and 
then added, as an expression of intense 
disgust overspread his face, ‘‘ but I have 
received over three thousand letters from 
all parts of the country, asking me where 
those confounded implements described 
in your article could be procured. . Many 
of these requests came from private sol- 
diers stationed at frontier posts. Of course, 
I consigned them all to the waste paper 
basket.” 

Shortly afterward I met Mr. 8., and re- 
lated to him what the editor had told me. 

“Tt was just as I expécted,’’ said 
Mr. S$. ‘You can see now why it was I 
was anxious to have my name mentioned ; 
it would have been a tremendous adver- 
tisement for me. Had it been done, all 
those letters would have come to me in- 
stead of going to the magazine office. I 
calculated that your article would be read 
and studied only by men who are in- 
terested, or willing to become interested, 
in gambling. To all such the article con- 
tained valuable suggestions. As for young 
men reading it and being warned by it— 
that is all nonsense. In many cases the 
parents of families scrutinize the table of 
contents of every magazine that is brought 
into their homes before allowing their 
children to read it, and any article on 
gambling would be suflicient to exclude 
the magazine from juvenile perusal. Such 
parents believe that the only way to have 
their children avoid bad practices is to 
keep them in ignorance of them. To make 
a man or child familiar with vice is, in 
many cases, to make him vicious. You 
sce, results have shown that my judgment 
was superior to that of our editor-friend.”’ 

And yet this man, who is sinee dead, 
was only a gambler, and a fraudulent 
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gambler at that. What he might have 

been had his talents been properly applied, 

I leave to the conjecture of the reader. 
—Henry Irving Dodge. 


ad 
SALTING THE CATTLE. 


“The sun is setting ; on the hills 
The slanting shadows lie ; 

’Tis time to salt the cattle 
That roam the uplands high. 

Come out and hear me call them— 
They’ll answer to my cry.” 


Then loud the master shouts, until 
The hills and woods resound, 
And many a mocking echo 
Repeats the mellow sound ; 
There’s not a sign of cattle 
In all the pastures round. 


Hark! once agen the call rings out, 
And faintly on the air 
Comes the soft low of cattle ; 
. And look! from everywhere, 
North, south and east, the herds crowd on, 
Wild for their wonted fare. 


With heads tossed high and nostrils red, 
And eager eyes afire, 

They stamp and stride and bellow, 
Wild with their fierce desire, 

And crowd, two hundred head or more, 
Close to the guarding wire. 


Opens the massive gate, and in 
Among that motley crew 

Of dun and white and red and brown 
He threads a ps through— 

The master, with his bag of salt— 
A daring deed to view. 


“ Here, Cra ho, Dick !” and right and 
eft 
He thrusts them as they close ; 
“Take care, old Buster, greedy bones— 
Ho! Buck and Black and Mose! 
Keep to the right, you restless brutes,”’ 
And on and on he goes— 


Throwing the salt in luscious heaps, 
Till all the hungry crew 
Make for their pastures, satisfied 
To crop the grass anew ; 
And the wide gate turns back again 
To let the master through. 
—Mary A. Denison. 


* 
ZANGWILL ON THE AMERICAN 
REPORTER. 


Israel Zangwill, on his return to London 
from his lecture tour in the United States, 
confided to Howard Paul the following, 
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more in sorrow than in anger: ‘My 
experience of the American reporter leads 
me to the conviction that you must either 
accept him unconditionally, or regret him 
absolutely. No temporizing .or attempt 
to dodge him will pay. Perhaps the odd- 
est specimen of the American journalist 
that I met was a man in Cincinnati. He 
called on me one night, told me that he 
was racked and torn with religious doubts, 
and asked my guidance. With such réason- 
ing and thought as I had at command, I 
tried to help him to a clearer view, and 
he went away full of gratitude. Imagine 
my astonishment when, next day, I found 
this young gentleman posing throughout 
the interview as the profound thinker, 
while I figured feebly as a shallow 
tot 7? 
sophist. os 


WITH REGRETS. 


Contributors, particularly unavailable 
ones, are proverbially skeptical about 
editorial regrets. They are not quite as 
whole-hearted as we could wish in assent- 
ing to our oft-reiterated and reasonable 
proposition, that the writings they offer 
may be good, even great, and yet not 
available for a certain specified magazine. 
We point out, for instance, the fact that 
while we use three short fiction stories each 
month, we receive on an average three 
hundred in the thirty days, so that the 
d—d (declined) must necessarily be in 
the vast majority, no matter how good 
they are. They retort that figures won’t 
lie, but editors—— Never mind! Some- 
times they say they don’t believe the 
editor reads their MSS. at all. In this 
they are not so far wrong, under certain 
circumstances, such as are set forth in the 
following self-explanatory 

NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

Owing to an accumulation of accepted 
matter exceeding the capacity of Frank 
Lesiiz’s Porputar Monxtuiy for the pres- 
ent, no more short stories nor poems 
will be examined by the editors during 
the months from June Ist, to Sep- 
tember Ist. With this explanation to 
obviate misapprehension, we are now 
returning promptly, and without reading, 
all manuscripts sent us—provided the 
authors enclose postage stamps for that 
purpose. 

Mrs. Frank LEsiie, 
Editor. 


LOVE’S BELIEF. 
By Epsen E, REXFORD. 


Lev. E is immortal. If I die 
Before you, dear, and over me 
The clover blossoms woo the hee, 
And little violets, sweet as shy, 
Peer through the grass above my face 
To smile at you when you come near, 
Lean down and listen—you will hear 


A whisper stirring in the place. 


And in that whisper you will know 
The voice you loved so well of old, 
Striving to tell the love untold ; 

And as your footsteps come and go 

About your tasks, the whole day through, 
Love’s message, whispered by the flowers, 
Will fill with gladness all the hours, 

For you will know I think of you. 


For well I know that love would thrill 
My heart of dust, if I were dead, 
And you came to my grave and said, 
“ Dear heart, do you remember still ?”’ 
And when I felt the subtle stir 
Of love that dies not, I would make 
You conscious of the truth, and take 


The flowers for my interpreter. 


“Up WAS JULIA DE LUCENA!" 


DRAWN BY ALBERT B, WENZELL. « 


Illustrating“ April Bloom,” the new serial story by Egerton Castle, author of * The Pride of Jennico.” 
See page 372, 
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A DAY OF THE PRESIDENT’S LIFE. 


By Mrs. JOHN A. LOGAN. 


HEN Abraham Lincoln became President of the United States, few 
persons appreciated the gigantic ability and noble statesmanship of 
the modest, ill-favored man from Illinois, called to the highest posi- 

tion within the gift of the people. On the very threshold of his adminis- 
tration he was confronted with the most appalling difficulties that had ever 
arisen in the career of this Republic. He quietly prepared for the emer- 
gencies of the hour, day by day won the favor of the people, and in the end 
the admiration of the whole world. It was said that he was raised up by 
Divine power for the work he did so well. 

Now a second American President seems to have been providentially 
chosen for another great epoch in American history. President McKinley 
assumed the duties of Chief Executive little suspecting what was before him. 
He had the confidence of the people, who knew all about his service to his 
country in the civil and military branches of the Government, but his most 
devoted admirer had no conception of his far-seeing statesmanship and 
dauntless moral courage in guiding the destinies of this great nation. After 
passing through the trying ordeal of adjusting public patronage, reconciling 
the disappointed and harmonizing the petty factions in his party with con- 
summate skill, he was confronted by the portentous condition of affairs in 
Cuba. 

Appeals were made for the recognition of the belligerent rights of that fair 
island through channels that could not be ignored. His sympathetic heart 
was touched by the cries of the suffering, and yet he knew that such a course 
would involve his country in stupendous difficulties. From every quarter 
came the strongest pressure for Cuba Libre. The whole nation was aroused 
over the inhumanities heaped upon the helpless reconcentrados. Impatience 
characterized speeches in Congress and the press of the country. Excitement 
was at fever heat when the gallant battleship Maine was destroyed in the 
harbor of Havana, by Spanish treachery, as everyone believed. Still the 
President was firm in his opposition to the recognition of Cuba’s inde- 
pendence, but was ready, on the proof of treachery, to punish the perpe- 
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trators. He dreaded war, with all its melancholy consequences, and tried in 
every way to avert its dire calamities; but there was no way to stay the hand 
of barbarism and avenge the cruel murder of our brave officers and sailors, 
except by demonstrating to Spain our ability and readiness to force 
conipliance with our demands. When the President found that this was 
the only alternative, he renounced his personal wishes and yielded to the 
inevitable. 

The first sound: of martial music, as the troops responded to the call, 
seemed to inspire him with patriotic enthusiasm. Making his plans for the 
prosecution of the war, he displayed almost superhuman power and endur- 
ance in pressing their execution. Congress remaining in session, he was 
besieged day and night by throngs of visitors, urging appointments in the 
army or the acceptance of troops from every State and Territory in the 
Union. The very smallest detail of the mobilization of the troops was 
familiar to him. Daily, and often until far after the midnight hour, he sat 
in his library or his office in the Executive Mansion, consulting with Con- 
gressional committees as to the necessary legislation to provide ways and 
means to execute their orders declaring war with Spain; interviewing the 
Secretary of State, and personally so directing the diplomacy of the Govern- 
ment as to avoid complications with foreign powers; advising with the 
Secretary of the Treasury as to the resources of that department ; consulting 
with the General of the Army, the Secretary of War and the Adjutant-General 
as to the actual strength of the army, coast-defenses, quantity and character 
of arms and ammunition in the possession of, or immediately obtainable 
by the Government, the raising, arming, transporting and equipping of the 
large numbers of men so suddenly called into the field ; receiving Governors 
and delegations from every State, who were anxious to secure the acceptance 
of volunteer regiments, and at the same time obtain assistance from the Gov- 
ernment in uniforming and arming them ; consulting with the Advisory 
Board and the Secretary of the Navy on the stupendous task of securing 
vessels available for naval war service, enlisting, equipping, officering and 
assigning the navy ; considering and passing upon the innumerable applica- 
tions for appointment in every branch of the service, made necessary by the 
war. A man with less than Herculean physical strength could not have 
stood the strain for the weeks and months which President McKinley endured 
without breaking down. 

The resolution declaring war passed on April 21st, 1898. On Sunday, the 
first of May, as the church bells were ringing on that bright morning, the cry 
of ‘‘extras’’ by the newsboys in the street arrested the attention of everyone. 
Dewey had destroyed the Spanish fleet off the Philippines, and had planted 
the American flag at Cavité, demanding the surrender of the city of Manila. 
Thus, in a twinkling, the President’s cares and responsibilities were doubled. 
He had not only to continue his arduous labors in preparation for sending 
the expedition to Cuba, but at the same time to turn his attention to following 
up and maintaining the brilliant victory of Dewey, by forwarding supplies 
and troops to occupy the newly acquired territory. | Dewey’s undying 
achievement had cost no sacrifice of life; but an administrative tour de force 
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was necessary to hold what he had acquired, to replenish his stores and 
ammunition, and supply an army of occupation, 

While sharing the nation’s patriotic exultation, the President fully appre- 
ciated the delicacy of the position in which the United States was placed by 
this unlooked-for event. He promptly set on foot measures to comply with 
the necessities of the case. Transports had to be provided, supplies and 
troops forwarded at once to that far-away station, ten thousand miles distant 
from Washington, with continent and ocean intervening. 

A less courageous and self-possessed man would have quailed before the 
prodigious responsibility. Yet no one has heard a complaint from our over- 
taxed Chief Executive. Wisdom, inexhaustible patience, kindliness and tact 
have characterized his intercourse with the various elements with whom he 
has had to deal. 

No monarch to-day has half the burden and care of his subjects that the 
President of this Republic has of his constituency, who require his personal in- 
terest in their individual welfare and demands. He is appealed to on every 
ground—merit, service, charity, and political consideration. He is expected 
to know,even down to details, the condition of every department of the Gov- 
ernment, and their various branches ;.to be so well informed on international 
relations with all the world as to secure equal, if not superior, advantages in 
every treaty or exchange with foreign governments ; and yet he is allowed no 
time for study or the acquirement of the wide knowledge demanded. We are 
an insatiable nation ; and as our population increases and our domain ex- 
pands, the inauguration of more rational relations between the people and 
the President is inevitable, as no human being can long withstand the labor, 
mental and physical, now required. 

There are always men willing to undertake the mighty responsibilities and 
vexatious cares devolving upon the President of the United States, but it does 
not fellow that they can discharge them successfully. Mr. McKinley has 
probably come nearer to doing so than any other President since Abraham 
Lincoln. Before his term expires, however, he may require the wisdom of 
Solomon te guide us through the labyrinth of questions now arising, and 
which we have hitherto known not of. The loyalty of the whole nation has 
doubtless stimulated his endurance and lightened his burdens. That he has 
conscientiously sought so to conduct affairs that the greatest good might fol- 
low to the greatest number of people, no honest person has doubted. Many 
have watched with equally earnest solicitude lest his judgment might err ; but 
no final disappointment in the result of his action has transpired. His keen 
intuitions have led him aright. His far-seeing statesmanship, tactful han- 
dling of delicate situations, and unswerving fidelity to duty, have made him 
an ideal Chief Executive in the troublous times since his inauguration. 
The discontent of the masses, prostration of business interests, and the cries 
for help of a persecuted people, met him on the threshold of his administra- 
tion. Assisted by Congress and the loyal people of the country, he has at- 
tacked and solved these problems successfully. 

The Philippine question, the most momentous now pending, is at this writ- 
ing in the way toward speedy and amicable settlement. The unfortunately 
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deluded Filipinos, after having exhausted themselves in their fruitless at- 
tempts to drive their friends from their shores, now begin to realize: their 
folly, and are certain to accept the terms of the Commission and begin their 
national life anew on a broader, brighter plane of civilization. 

General Grant was deservedly lauded for his tenacious devotion -to his 
friends. This admirable trait in the great hero’s character was no greater 
than it is in that of President McKinley. One requires no surer guarantee of 
the friendship and assistance of the President than to have won his. recogni- 
tion through some kindness or service rendered him or his. 

Much has been written and said of his filial affection: and his devotion to 
his delicate wife. Too much honor cannot be paid to these characteristics. 
In the midst of overwhelming public duties, he. is wont frequently to drop 
everything for a few moments with Mrs. McKinley, lest she become weary 
from his absence. Nothing makes a deeper impression upon his intimates 
than his untiring tenderness and watchfulness for her whom he has vowed to 
‘cherish in sickness and in health.”’ 

Those who have witnessed his constant attendance upon Divine worship 
and faithful observance of the Holy Sacrament in obedience to the command 
of Him who hath said ‘‘ Do this in remembrance of me,’’ have implicit faith 
in President McKinley, and believe that he is the right man in the right 
place to carry out the great civilizing mission of the American nation. 


THE MODERN CIRCE. 


By ANNIE ROBERTSON Noxon. 


Ir I took your hand and pledged you 
In a beaker of old wine, 

I would simply then have hedged you 
In this narrow world of mine. 

If I seize your heart and take it, 
I shall weary by-and-by ; 

I should long to own—and break it, 
Though I could not answer why. 


Let me, then, in friendship hold you 
To the sweetness of this day ; 
True Tam not, I have told you— 
Let us dream this dream away. 
Let us be but man and woman— 
Coldly pass as meteors might; 
Pitving what is weakly human, 
Knowing not love’s bitter blight. 


THE FIRST BREAKFAST. 
From the painting by Leon Moran. 


WEDDINGS IN ART. 
By C. F. Carter. 


NE of the oddities of literature is the reticence of authors concerning wed- 
dings. Bulky volumes are devoted to circumstantial accounts of the 
vicissitudes of courtship, yet the wedding, the climax to which all the 

preceding chapters have led up, is dismissed in a paragraph. Often the nov- 
elist stops short at the engagement, leaving the reader in doubt whether the 
wedding ever took place or whether the prospective bride exercised woman’s 
inalienable right to change her mind. All this is done, notwithstanding the 
fact that the wedding day is popularly supposed to be certainly the happiest, 
if it is not also the most important, event in the lives of men and women—a 
day of feasting and rejoicing, rich in what is known in New York daily news- 
paper offices as ‘ human interest.”’ 

It is a strange coincidence that artists seem to be as loth to depict the pic- 
turesque incidents of the wedding day as authors. Thousands of sheep and 
cattle pictures are in existence. ‘‘ Holy Families,’’? ‘* Madonnas’’ and 
‘Mother's Loves’? may be numbered by hundreds. There are enough paint- 
ings of ‘News from the Front’? to show that mankind always has been kept 
well informed of the progress of events on the line of battle. Cupid, even, 
has had no trouble in getting his pranks perpetuated in unfading pigments. 
But Hymen rarely has found an opportunity to appear on canvas. A careful 
search through all available data reveals the existence in Europe and America 
of only one hundred and ten paintings portraying incidents directly connected 
with the wedding day. This does not include the numerous conceptions 
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of the ‘‘ Marriage in Cana,’’ nor the still more numerous ‘‘ Marriages of St. 


Catherine.’’ Of these latter there are enough in English collections alone to 
fill a good-sized gallery. It is a poor English art collection indeed that does 
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not contain at least one ‘‘ Marriage of St. Catherine.’’? In the collection of 
the Most Honorable the Marquis of Westminster, at Grosvenor House, there 
are no fewer than four pictures of the ‘‘ Marriage of St. Catherine.’’ At 
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Hampton Court are two more ; at Dulwich Gallery is another. Wilton House, 
the seat of the Right Honorable the Earl of Pembroke ; Stourhead, the seat 
of Sir Richard Colt Hare ; the Bridgewater Gallery ; the seat of the Sackvilles 
at Knole, in Kent—each has one; while Burleigh House, the seat of the 
Marquis of Exeter, and Stafford House, the seat of the Duke of Sutherland, 
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AFTER THE WEDDING, 


From the painting by A, Artique. By permission of C. Klackner, New York. 


each has three. The Louvre has four ‘‘ Marriages of St. Catherine,’’ but only 
three other paintings of weddings in a total of 2,745 pictures. When the 
statement that all these numerous marriages of St. Catherine are different 
scenes painted by different artists is coupled with the recollection that St. 
Jerome speaks of a widow, whom he does not name, who married twenty- 
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THE BRIDESMAIDS. 
From the paiiting by J. Haynes Wiiliams, 


THE WEDDING DAY. 


From the painting by E. L. Henry. 


THE RETURN OF THE BRIDE. 
From the painting by Jennie Brownscombe. By permission of C. Klackner, New York, 
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two husbands, the inevitable deduction places the good St. Catherine in a 
false and most embarrassing light. It is only fair to her to explain that these 
numerous pictures are all religious in character, and that they merely illus- 
trate the artists’ various conceptions of the legend concerning the Saint and 
the Saviour. 

The same data which contains references to the one hundred and ten wed- 
ding pictures also mentions two paintings on the subject of divorcee. A pro- 
portion of two legal separations to one hundred and ten marriages shows that 
the divorce rate in art, as in real life, is rather high. 

An analysis of the statistics shows that forty-one of the one hundred and 
two artists who have painted wedding pictures were American or English ; 
the others were distributed throughout the continent of Europe. Forty-seven 
of the wedding pictures are owned in America, nineteen being in permanent 
collections in New York city; the rest are scatttered all over Europe. 
Thirty-one artists have chosen for their theme some incident directly con- 
nected with the marriage ceremony. The scenes of seven other pictures are 
laid ‘‘ before’’ the wedding, and three ‘‘ after’? the wedding. Eleven treat 
of wedding processions, seven of wedding parties, five of wedding feasts, 
three of wedding trips and three of wedding gifts. The general belief that 
brides do an unusual amount of primping on their wedding days is confirmed 
by the discovery that no fewer than eight artists have devoted their talents to 
the mysteries of the ‘‘ Toilet of the Bride.’’ Another shows the choosing of 
the wedding jewels, another the selection of the wedding gown, while still 
another reveals the process of making this most important garment. It is 
comforting to find that while the ‘‘ Departure of the Bride’’ is shown hy five 
artists, there are five other equally able painters ready to devote themselves 
to bringing her home again, safe, sound and smiling, in the ‘‘ Return of the 
Bride.’’ There are six pictures of ‘‘ The Bride’? and two of ‘‘ Bridesmaids,”’ 
but only one of the ‘‘Bridegroom.’’ Indeed, in nearly all the wedding pic- 
tures pretty brides and bridesmaids are given conspicuous positions, while 
the artists treat the bridegroom as if he were tolerated only because bride- 
grooms are considered indispensable in marriage ceremonies. 

E. Blair Leighton and C. Baugniet divide the honor of having painted 
the greatest number of wedding pictures, each having produced three. 

An epidemic of wedding pictures which appears to have raged in the Royal 
Academy, London, can be traecd to the success of ‘‘The Marriage of the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh,’’? which N. Chevalier contributed to the 
exhibition of 1875. This picture represented the gorgeous interior of the 
Winter Palace at St. Petersburg during the ceremonial. The details were 
carefully worked out, while the golden robes; banners and crosses, with the 
chocolate uniforms of the choir, gave a rich effect. The picture made a hit. 
The imitative faculty being well developed in artists, it was not surprising to 
find two wedding pictures in the exhibition of the following year. These 
were ‘‘ The Sailor’s Wedding,”’ by P. R. Morris—a party headed by a sailor 
and his bride, walking along a beach in a high wind ; and ‘‘A Bridal Wel- 
come,’”’? by F. W. W. Topham. In 1879 E. Blair Leighton’s picture, ‘‘ Until 
Death Do Us Part,’? was exhibited. It attracted a great deal of favorable 
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comment. It represented a bridal party marching down the aisle of a church, 
with guests looking on.. The success of this picture may have had some- 
thing to do with the appearance of ‘‘ For Better, For Worse,’’? by W. P. 
Frith ; ‘‘A Deputation of Villagers Presenting a Wedding Gift,’ and ‘‘A 
Marriage Settlement : West of Ireland,’’? by H. Helmick, at the exhibition of 
1880. Frith’s picture shows the bride, in traveling dress, about to step into 
a carriage, while her husband lifts his hat in adieu to a family group on the 
veranda of a substantial looking mansion. 

In 1881 three wedding pictures were exhibited at the Royal Academy : 
‘‘ Buondelmonti’s Bride,’’? by H. M. Paget; ‘‘ At a Rustic Wedding—Waiting 
for the Happy Pair,’? by John White; and ‘‘The Foreign Bride,” by E. 


BRINGING HOME THE BRIDE, 


From the painting by Thomas Hovenden. 


Blair Leighton. In this picture a handsome young Englishman is presenting 
his beautiful bride, who appears to be of French origin, to his mother, who 
is rising from the dinner table to greet her. 

Three more wedding pictures appeared at the exhibition of 1883. These 
were ‘‘ The Bride,’’ by H. T. Schafer ; ‘‘ The Village Wedding,’ by Luke 
Fildes ; and ‘‘ A Fleet Marriage,’ by C. Green. The latter seems to be an 
elopement. A curate standing behind his kitchen table with open book is 
pronouncing the words which are to make a rustic pair man and wife, while a 
rough-looking driver is standing at the door whip in hand, apparently on 
the watch for pursuers. An elderly neighbor of the curate is the witness to 
the ceremony. 

Out of more than five thousand paintings at the World’s Fair in 1893, but 
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nine were on the subject of weddings. Of these Russia contributed four. 
They were ‘‘ The Bridegroom on Probation,’’ by Isaak Ashnazy ; ‘‘ A Wed- 
ding in Little Russia,’’ by Nicola Korulovitch Bodareffsky ; ‘‘The Evening 
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THE CIVIL MARRIAGE (ALSACK). 
From the painting by Vautier. 


Before the Wedding Day,’? by Alexey Ivanovitch Korgulim ; and ‘‘ The 
Bride’s Attire,’? by Constant Egorovitch Macopsky, all sent by the Imperial 
Academy of Fine Arts. 
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A WEDDING PROCESSION IN THE BAVARIAN TYROL. 
From the painting by W. Riefsthal, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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A MARRIAGE FESTIVAL. 


From the painting by David Teniers, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Two of the wedding pictures at the World’s Fair were in the United States 
group. Of these, Thomas Hovenden’s ‘‘ Bringing Home the Bride’’ has the 
distinction of having brought the highest price ever paid for a wedding pic- 
ture by an American artist. John Wanamaker, the Philadelphia merchant 
prince, purchased it for $7,000. The picture is notable for its simplicity 
and homely naturalness. In the foreground stands the sweet-faced bride 
in the act of removing her cloak with the assistance of the bridegroom’s 
mother, whose face beams a kindly welcome. The bride’s glance is directed 
toward the father, a pleasant-looking man with flowing white beard, seated 
in an armchair. In the background the smiling bridegroom bends over to 
listen to a sister’s whispered comment on his wife, while at the right a little 
girl is perched on a window seat watching her new sister, ready to make over- 
tures of friendship at the first opportunity. 

The other picture in the United States group was E. L. Henry’s ‘‘ The 
Wedding Day.’’ The scene represents the departure of the bridal couple 
from the old plantation. The carriage stands before the door, with an old 
colored uncle in his best livery on the box, erect and proud as Lucifer of the 
responsibility of his position. The bride, standing on the lower step of the 
veranda, is giving her mother a parting embrace, while her father on the 
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THE BRIDAL PROCESSION. 
From the painting by C. Y. Turner, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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LAUNCHED IN LIFE, 
From the painting by E. Blair Leighton. 
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THE VILLAGE WEDDING. 
From the painting by Luke Fildes. 
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THE BRIDE’S DEPARTURE FROM HOME, PHOTO BY BEKLIN PHOTO CO. 


From the painting by B. Vautier. 
ground holds both the bridegroom’s hands in his. Relatives and, friends 
grouped on the veranda and steps are ready to bombard the carriage with 
rice and old shoes as soon as it shall start. Some servants in the background 
and some pickaninnies on the opposite side of the carriage complete this 
charming bit of plantation life in ante-bellum days. Interest in the picture 
is enhanced by the fact that the carriage, which was painted from ‘‘life,’’ was 
built for and used by President Polk. It was known as the ‘‘ Lafayette 
Carriage,’’ from the fact that General Lafayette once rode in it with Presi- 
dent Polk. Mr. Henry has also painted another excellent plantation wed- 
ding picture, which he called ‘‘ Leaving Home.”’ 

Of the other wedding pictures at the World’s Fair, Austria contributed ‘‘ A 
Wedding Procession,’’? by Adolph Hirschl ; France sent ‘‘ The Return of the 
Wedded Couple,’’ by Jean Brunet ; England, ‘‘ A Bridal Procession at Da- 
mascus,’’ by Carl Hoag; Italy, ‘‘The Mayor's Wedding,” by G. Guarda- 
bassi ; Sweden, ‘‘ A Bridal Procession in Dalecarlia,’’? by O. Arborelius. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York city has four notably fine 
wedding pictures in a total of 671 paintings. This is the largest number to 
be found in any single art collection. One of these, ‘A Marriage Festival,’’ 
by David Teniers, is nearly two hundred and fifty years old. ‘‘ The Bridal 
Procession,’? by C. Y. Turner, on a canvas 98x47 inches, is a picture of 
Puritan days striking in its depth of romantic feeling. This picture was sug- 
gested by the passage from Longfellow’s ‘‘ Courtship of Miles Standish ’’: 

““Then, from a stall near at hand, amid exclamations of wonder, 
Alden, the thoughtful, the careful, so happy, so proud of Priscilla, 
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Brought out his snow-white bull, obeying the hand of its master, 

Led by a cord that was tied to an iron ring in its nostrils, 

Covered with crimson cloth and a cushion placed for a saddle. 

She should not walk, he said, through the dust and the heat of the noonday ; 
Nay, she should ride like a queen, not plod along like a peasant. 

Somewhat alarmed at first, but reassured by the others, 

Placing her hand on the cushion, her foot in the hand of her husband, 
Gayly, with joyous laugh, Priscilla mounted her palfrey.”’ 


The painter has taken for his theme the point where 


‘‘Onward the bridal procession now moved to their new habitation, 
Happy husband and wife and friends conversing together.” 


The other wedding pictures in this collection are ‘‘ A Wedding Procession 
in the Bavarian Tyrol,’’ by W. Riefsthal, and Henry Mosler’s well known 
‘‘ Wedding Feast.’? The scene is a peasant wedding festival in Brittany. 
The happy bridegroom is standing with uplifted wineglass ready to drink a 
toast with his friends. The laughing bride is seated at the table beside the 
bridesmaid, who seems to be listening to a suggestion from the groomsman 
about the advisability of having another wedding in the near future. The 
uged father and mother of the bride are seated at opposite ends of the table, 
while the venerable priest smilingly engages the attention of two little chil- 
dren to prevent them from meddling with the coins—the wedding gifts—held 
by split twigs stuck in the bride cake of butter. A woman kneels in front 
washing a winecup, while she listens to the lively conversation. 

The art collection of Ex-Governor E. D. Morgan, of New York, contains 
three wedding pictures : ‘‘ The Eve of the Wedding,’’ by A. H. Dieffenbach ; 
‘‘The Toilet of the Bride,’’ and ‘‘The Departure of the Bride,’’ companion 
pictures by C. Baugniet, who shares with Benjamin Vautier the honor of be- 
ing the foremost genre painter that Switzerland has produced. Dieffenbach’s 
picture is so well known as to be almost famous. To the lay observer the 
most noticeable impression of the painting is the artist’s evident attempt to 
get all he could on a given area of canvas. A fat priest grasps the plump 
fingers of the bride in both hands, while the bashful bridegroom stands by 
awkwardly twirling his hat in his fingers. A peddler is showing his wares to 
cousins and aunts ; maidens are stringing garlands which boys are looping to 
the eaves in the background ; a baker is drawing loaves from an oven, a 
butcher is cutting up a beef, dames are picking geese, neighbors are drinking 
healths, while beer and musical instruments are being unloaded from a 
wagon. , 

At the Tennessee Centennial Exposition in 1897, in a total of 944 paint- 
ings exhibited there was only one wedding picture. This was ‘‘A Bride in 
Old Beyerland’’ (South’Holland), by Therese Schwartze. 

Never has the numerous aspect of the first stage of matrimony been deline- 
ated so delightfully as in George Wright’s ‘‘Are They Bride and Groom ?”’ 
which was shown at the third annual exhibition of the Art Club of Philadel- 
phia in 1891. The artist’s interrogation is somewhat superfluous, for the 
picture fairly shouts an affirmative. The scene is laid on the deck of a 
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steamer. A bride—there is no room for reasonable doubt that she is a bride 
—in traveling costume, with downcast eyes and face radiant with smiles, 
leans with heavy fondness on the arm of her husband, oblivious to all things 


THE WEDDING FEAST. 
From the painting by Heniy Mosler, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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earthly save her own superlative bliss. In fact, she is leaning rather too 
heavily for the peace of mind of the bridegroom, for the sheepish way in 
which he looks out of the corners of his eyes while he nervously pulls at his 
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downy promise of a mustache with his disengaged hand, betrays a distress- 
ing consciousness that the eyes of every passenger on deck are fastened upon 
him and his life partner, whose steps he is trying to guide to a more secluded 
spot. As for the passengers, it is evident that they all, from the little girl in 
short dresses to the blasé man of the world, find the couple on their wedding 
journey a rarely diverting spectacle. 

Nearly all wedding pictures seen have won great popularity. Aimé Perret 
established his reputation with his ‘‘ Wedding in Burgundy in the Eighteenth 
Century.’’ No picture in the National Gallery in London has attracted more 
attention than W. Mulready’s ‘‘ Choosing the Wedding Gown.”’ The picture 
was suggested by this passage from Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield’’: 


“T had scarcely taken orders a year before I began to think seriously of matrimony, 
and chose my wife as she did her wedding gown—not for a fine, glossy surface, but for 
such qualities as wear well.” 

The picture shows the bride-elect choosing the goods for the wedding gown 
at a shop, while Dr. Primrose stands by her side watching the selection. 


A CHINESE WEDDING. 


CONTRAST. 
By THkoposiA PICKERING GARRISON, 


Tuy only find the morn without alloy 

Who thought the gloom of night would ne’er be done. 
One comprehends the brightness of a joy 

But by comparison. 


THE. ED OF THE CHEST. 


By EpGAr FAwcETT. 


HE first time that her father put it to 
her was in a half-joking way. The 
season had reached its height, and they’ 
were driving to the opera. Ellinor 
_ stared at him. He was so rarely seri- 
)) ous about anything that she doubted, 
now, if he meant what he said. And 
yet his voice had sounded certain notes 
odd to her ears. From Bayswater to 
Covent Garden is a long drive, and 
before they had gone a mile of it this 
amazing announcement broke forth. 
At first she took it lightly enough. 

“‘Oh, you'd hate him more than you do now if anything like that should 
happen.”’ 

Her eyes were on the colonel’s face, glimpsed by lamp-flashes. With its 
bushy little curve of reddish mustache and its labyrinth of tiny wrinkles, all 
obediently deepening at the possessor’s frequent smile, it could not very well 
look solemn. Yet for ‘‘papa,’’ as Ellinor anxiously concluded, it just then 
did. 

“What makes you think I hate Brockford ?”’ the colonel asked. 

“Oh, you never hate anybody, I suppose.’’ Here Ellinor touched her 
father’s arm in the dimness. ‘‘ Papa, you couwldn’t have meant it, though ?”’ 

**Yes, I did, Nell. How many girls would jump at the man !’’ 

Ellinor leaned back with a little shiver. 

“‘At his money—of course! Nothing but that got him out. A city man 
with a coarse face, a thin veneering of manners, little real education and 
piles of money. One needn’t be a snob to draw the line at such people.’’ 

“Your mother, Nell, didn’t draw the line at me. I was only a sort of 
military nobody with a pot of money that had dropped into my lap through 
a railway accident fatal to three relations—rather common sort of folk, too. 
And yet she took me—she, Lady Ellinor Disbrowe, an ear]’s daughter.’’ 

“Papa! How can you? If poor mamma were only alive, how insulted 
she’d feel to hear you compare yourself to this Luke Brockford !’’ . 

There was silence, as they rolled on into Oxford Street, past the Marble 
Arch. Colonel Bowerley broke it, in a musing, unwonted way. 

“‘By-the-by, Brockford has just bought that beautiful old place of Hugh 
Hammond’s in Hampshire. Skeene Park, isn’t it? All the fine old trap- 
pings, too—furniture, silver, pictures, everything. Ninety thousand pounds, 
and cheap at the price.’’ 

“‘T’ve heard the rumor. Are you sure it’s true ?”’ 

‘*True? By Jove! yes. Brockford told me himself, and he doesn’t lie.”’ 
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‘*No; he only gambles.”’ 

‘“*Gambles? I never saw him touch a card.”’ 

“¢Oh,”’ said Ellinor, with a sneer on her fine-cut lips, ‘‘I meant the Stock 
Exchange.”’ 

She could not see her father wince at those last two words. Presently he 
resumed, still with the gravity so rare in him. 

“Yes, the transfer is certain. He’s got Skeene Park. He told me that 
just before he asked me if I thought you’d marry him.”’ 

Ellinor gave a slight cry. ‘ 

‘‘He asked such a thing, papa? Of course you answered that I —I— 
was ?? And very sharply the girl paused. 

** Well, my dear?” 

“Spoken for already, don’t you know.”’ 

“‘Does ‘spoken for’ mean engaged ?’’ said her father, almost gruffly. 
“« Because if it does, Nell, neither you nor Malcolm Neville has yet informed 
me s0.”’ 

Ellinor went to her box that evening with jarred nerves that the music 
failed to soothe. The rest of the talk with her father had somehow been 
keenly unsatisfactory. Why had he treated this proposal with so queer an 
air of gloomy respect? Could anything have been less like him than not to 
laugh over it and not to make it a cause for poking at her some of his pitiless 
fun? How often had they two exchanged comments jocose and cruel upon 
Mr. Luke Brockford’s lantern-jawed face and leaden eye and bourgeois clumsi- 
ness of speech, just concealed enough to be endurable! | Poor Ellinor! She 
did not dream how dark a shadow of tragedy overhung her. 

People may have had various opinions about her beauty, but few dis- 
agreed on the subject of her being a very nice girl. This latter concession 
was universal enough to make her hours exceptionally pleasant whenever she 
came up to town with her father for the gay months, and it also, as an easy 
sequence of conditions, filled her opera-box with attractive men. To-night, 
as it chanced, she and her father solely occupied it. 

‘*Usually,’’ said Malcolm Neville, as he seated himself in a front chair 
close at her side, ‘‘ you bring a girl or two, not to speak of a man or two. 
Now I’ve this seat, and I’m going to remain here, even though fifty ‘ other 
fellows’ want it.’’ 

Other fellows did want it, but they had to talk with Ellinor between one of 
her own shoulders and one of Malcolm’s. Yet they were not permitted by 
the latter, adroit at whispering, to overhear certain words which he managed 
to make audible though repressed. 

‘‘The time has come now, Nell,’’ he told her, ‘‘ and you must grant that 
I’m right. I’ve had a long pow-wow with my uncle, and ve made him 
realize, gruff old bear that he is, just how matters stand. Either he must 
raise my allowance to three thousand a year, and so let me have the girl of 
my heart, or I'll go to Africa and try my fortune for diamonds or gold, or 
whatever turns up quickest.”’ 

‘*Malcolm ! you said that?” 

“Yes, and it brought him round, too. That is, almost.’? Here Ellinor 
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turned and looked full into the face of the man she loved—a winsome, glow- 
ing face, lit with eyes as richly blue as her own were richly dark. ‘‘ He 
shrugged and grunted and rattled two or three newspapers ferociously, and at 
length grumbled that he’d always admired your mother, that he could under- 
stand my referring to you as ‘ Nell,’’ because we had played together as boy 
and girl, and that he’d think it all over and let me have a decisive answer 
between now and the day after to-morrow. I’m sure I know, dearest, what 
that means. I’m his heir and he’s past seventy, and he comprehends that in 
the natural drift of things I shall one day have his barony of Evandale and 
his still more ancient baronetcy, too. So he doesn’t want me to go to the 
Cape, or anywhere else, like that (though there’s no love lost between us), 
and——”’ 

**Malcolm, my boy,”’ said the voice of Colonel Bowerley just then. Mal- 
colm turned, and Ellinor’s father softly went on. ‘*‘ Excuse me, but Mr. 
Brockford is here behind me, at the back of the box, and wants to have a 
word with Nell. You don’t mind, I hope. It’s something, I believe, about 
a coach drive to Richmond. So sorry to trouble you, dear old chap.”’ 

Maleolm gnawed his lip, rising, and soon the heavy face, the lustreless 
eyes, the rather ungainly shape of Mr. Luke Brockford had replaced his 
presence at Ellinor’s side. 

It was three days later when in good earnest the blow fell. Malcolm had 
just written her a letter that seemed clarion in its exultation. His uncle had 
come at last with majestic reluctance to terms. 

*‘T shall soon see your dear old dad now, Nell,’’? the note pursued. ‘I 
don’t expect much snubbing from Aim. We were always such tremendous 
chums, you know.’”’ 

Just as she had begun to dress for a round of visits that same afternoon, 
Ellinor’s maid handed her a short pencilled note from her father, who had 
recently entered the house. She at once went downstairs, holding the 
note in her hand. ‘‘Something so very important, papa?’? she said, stand- 
ing before him; then, with quick-faded color, she drew back a step. ‘‘ You 
look ft 

‘¢Never mind how I look, dear—like a specter, no doubt. I wish I were 
one! There, come and sit beside me on this sofa, and let me get the whole 
horrid story out. I dare say I’m a damned coward to tell it you. Perhaps 
you'll hate me when you’ ve heard.”’ 

‘As if anything would make me !”’ 

“Nell, ?mruined.’’? There were two little scarlet blotches on the colonel’s 
cheeks, and tremors were at work with his chin. ‘‘It’s—it’s the Stock 
Exchange. DT ve been doing beastly things there—putting good money after 
bad, expecting lucky turns that never came. Luke Brockford lent me a pile 
of money last month, or all the town would have rung with my bankruptey 
weeks ago. I’m frightfully in his debt; but the whole thing’s a dead secret 
between him and me. And now he’ll save me once again ; but wild horses 
could’ t drag him to do it unless—untless ae 

Ellinor threw an arm about the speaker's neck. —‘‘ Unless ?”’ 

“Yow marry him—there!’ And herewith the colonel quite broke 


’ 


‘© MALCOLM, MY BOY,’ SAID THE VOICE OF COLONEL BOWERLY.”’ 
Drawn by W. Granville Smith. 
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down, childishly sobbing. His head fell—buried itself, the next minute, on 
a cushion of the sofa. 

Dazed, his daughter watched him. The first thought that cleft her bewil- 
derment was—‘‘ How strange to see him cry like that! One who has always 
gone through life laughing.’’ Then she felt as if she were stiffening into 
stone ; but she fought against the sensation and conquered it. Later they 
talked on and on, till even the long, loitering summer twilight hinted of 
surcease. 

Her quiet wedding, a fortnight afterward, fed gossip with one of its choicest 
feasts. Meanwhile two letters had been exchanged between Malcolm Neville 
and herself. That which Ellinor wrote was long, and it implored the recipient 
to keep its contents inviolably sacred. That which Malcolm wrote was not 
long ; ten loose-lettered lines covered it. These were wormwood for bitterness, 
but they granted her entreaty. 

On the day of her marriage to Luke Brockford a ghastly thing happened. 
Bride and groom were about to leave for Skeene Park, in Hampshire, 
and Colonel Bowerley was in the act of bidding his daughter good-bye. Sud- 
denly he reeled backward, and a servant caught him. That night—her bridal 
night—Ellinor spent at his bedside. He had lost consciousness at the time 
of his attack, and thenceforth he slowly sank, dying a little after sunrise. 

For the first year of her married life Ellinor’s mourning gave her seclusion 
an ample excuse. Yet there were times when the unshared society of Brock- 
ford became intolerable. Even the beautiful old red brick house, which dated 
back beyond Elizabeth and was filled with fascinating memorials, could not 
forever divert. She found, as time lapsed, that she disliked her husband 
none the less than of old, and yet that he was far gentler and more gracious 
than she had been led to expect. She perceived, and with an irrepressible 
kind of gratitude at the discovery, that her father’s fearfully sudden death 
had wrought upon him in the way of pained shock. She knew that it had 
become bitterly clear to him with how fresh and vivid a mockery this death 
had clad their mutual relations. He made no direct reference to it, but now 
and then he threw out sad little hints that affected her in throbs of sardonic 
comedy, stirring secret springs of forlorn mirth, salted, as it were, by the very 
brine of tears. 

It was plain to her also, after a few more months, that he chafed at the 
isolation in which she still chose to cloister her days. He had himself given 
up the ‘‘city,’’ and rarely even went up to London. ‘‘ But when the next 
‘season’ comes round,’’ she reflected, ‘‘ he will want me to open that big 
house of his in Belgravia. Meanwhile there are these country folk whom he 
would have me ask to Skeene Park, knowing so well that though he alone 
could never have got them to cross its threshold, they would come gladly 
enough at the invitation of my mother’s daughter.’’ 

There were times when she almost reproached herself for not liking him a 
little, since not only was his passionate regard so evident, but its influence, 
now that she had become his wife, was notably of a bettering, refining sort. 
Still, he meant bondage, disappointment and sorrow to her; he had pilfered 
her sunshine; he had cruelly tainted the air she breathed. There were 
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moments when the mere sound of his footstep would waken something in her 
heart which seemed to her barbaric, reptilious, yet whose arousals she could 
not discipline into torpor. She was in the position of one who hates his own 
hate, yet who remains the powerless prey of it. 

Pity him she found that she could, however, and with a grateful, breath- 
freeing relief. Mild winter days had given place to a raw spring, and Brock- 
ford, previously vigorous, yielded to an attack of influenza that proved very 
severe. At one time it was believed that his lingering illness would result in 
death. This belief got into the local newspapers and thence into the London 
ones. On a certain morning Ellinor (who had all along been aiding the 
trained nurses in a way that surprised them) received a certain letter that 
started tears one minute and an indignant flush the next. ‘‘ How mad and 
foolish of Malcolm,”’ she thought ; ‘‘and at such a time what bad taste in 
him as well! Better if he had gone to Africa than stay at home and drift into 
so blind a blunder !”’ 

Brockford at length pulled through, and the nurses were discharged. But 
one doctor came to him every three or four days, and Ellinor soon found his 
convalescence harder to bear than his prostration. Curious bodily pains 
afflicted him, and he was tortured with insomnia that alternated with the 
grisliest dreams. 

He had become almost the wreck of his past self; and we all know what 
this means with one who has been notably ugly while in health. His lean- 
ness and haggardness made him a most repulsive figure, and the draperies in 
which he weakly stumbled about his apartments did not modify the general 
ogre-like effect. 

He was tortured by one peculiar form of nightmare ; and after a while it 
seemed to Ellinor that if she had heard this described once she had heard it a 
thousand times. 

‘¢ You. know that Venetian chest off there in the north wing,’’ he had begun 
by telling her; ‘‘ you were so interested in it when we first came to Skeene. 
It closes with a spring lock, and there is an absurd story—perfectly unfounded 
and without a possibility of truth—that one of the dead and gone Hammonds 
brought it here from Italy, after having convinced himself that it was the one 
in whieh a certain high-born girl, who detested her husband, hid herself on 
her bridal night. The spring closed, they say, over her head, and though 
they searched the palace for many days, no sign of her was found. Years 
afterward somebody chanced to open the chest—but you know the tale. A 
skeleton in jewels and veil and crumbling satin robe was discovered there. 
The merest myth, of course. It’s been floating through Italy for centuries, 
and it’s probably as true as Cinderella’s glass slipper or Bluebeard’s mur- 
dered wives.”’ 

“*Very probably,’’ assented Ellinor. 

‘‘Well, that chest is giving me an awful dream night after night. When 
_ you heard me groaning in my sleep and came to my bedside, not long ago, I 
was having it. I had it last night, though in a milder form—at some times 
it’s worse than at others. Jam near the chest, and an uncontrollable im- 
pulse makes me enter it. I slowly draw down the lid, and I can always 
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hear the devilish thing snap.’’ Here the sick man palpably shivered. 
“Ugh !_I hear it now. There I lic for a little while, and then the horror 
comes. I try to burst the lid of the chest. My struggles are terrific. But in 
the end J always succeed, and start up in bed with an ague of fright, wide 
awake.”’ 

‘““You must be watched,’’ said Ellinor, after a silence. ‘* You know I’m 
a light sleeper, and always near by. Every now and then I can steal in 
here and make sure you are either resting properly, or else——”’ 

‘*No, no, no,’’ he protested. ‘It would wear you out. You couldn't 
possibly keep it up.” 

Finally, however, he agreed to Jet her watch in this way every other night 
for a week, sharing the strange task with an intelligent young body-servant, 
newly engaged, who quite entered into the spirit of it. 

Thrice Ellinor came to him just in time. The doctor had been apprised 
and did his best. Immediately after being wakened the sufferer must receive 
avery strong sedative. One night, while administering this, she became af- 
frighted by herself. The dimness took a thousand tongues, and each one of 
them hissed Opportunity in her ear. So violently did her fingers tremble as 
they grasped the bottle of medicine that she let it fall on the marble topped 
table below, shattering it into many pieces. About half a dose, which re- 
mained in the spoon her other hand had held, she soon gave to Broekford. 
On the morrow she obtained from a village chemist more of the same mix- 
ture, 

Each time that she wakened her husband he told her at what stage of the 
dream he had arrived. Only onee, when the veins on his forehead had 
grown purple and swollen, and when both shoulders began to compress and 
hump themselves in a most suggestive way, while dolorous groans left his 
twisting lips, did he state that he had already entered the chest, shut down 
its lid, heard the click of the spring and begun to struggle. In both other. 
cases he had felt the coming agony, but had not yet experienced it. 

A long interval now followed of complete exemption from the dream. He 
grew stronger, and as the weather improved he took frequent strolls about 
the grounds of Skeene. It had by no means been given out that he was 
recovering, but his death, nevertheless, caused much amazement. — It oe- 
curred at night, and the examining physicians instantly pronounced it due 
to an acute cerebral congestion. Mrs. Brockford gave the alarm, having 
been the first to learn that Mr. Brockford had passed away. On entering his 
bedchamber at dawn, as her own statement ran, she had found him lifeless 


and already quite cold. 


” 


“Where has Ellinor Brockford gone ?’’? was murmured, in acute consterna- 
tion, not very long after the burial of her husband. But curiosity spent 
itself in vain. She had shut up Skeene and disappeared with one trusted 
maid, A report crept about that she was dwelling in an obscure part of the 
Tyrol, but this remained unconfirmed. It was declared that Malcolm 
Neville had used great effort to solve the mystery, but only a particular Lon- 
don banking firm could do so, and this met him with stolid refusal. 
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A full year went by, and then one of the French journals announced that 
Mrs. Luke Brockford, widow of the well-known English financier, and 
daughter of the late Colonel and Lady Ellinor Bowerley, had appeared in 
the companionship of the British ambassadress at a state ball in St. Peters- 
burg. Her beauty of face and figure had caused much comment, and her 
costume, in exquisite taste and ablaze with rare jewels, had roused both envy 
and surprise. After that all mystery ended. It quickly transpired that she 
had purchased one of the finest hotels on the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne in 
Paris, and was giving a 
series of large and very © 
brilliant dinners to many 
of her old English ac- 
quaintances then abroad 
and to some of the most 
prominent French gran- 
dees. 

By June of that year 
her fashionable life had 
reached a climax of dis- 
tinction. Possessing a - 
great fortune, she spent 
its income with extreme 
lavishness yet with thor- 
ough tact. She was im- 
mensely talked about, yet 
always in terms of strict- 
est respect. Among the 
many things written of 
her by Gallic correspond- 
ents to publications across 
the channel was one that 
reached the ears of an 
angered and fiercely dis- 
appointed young man, 
now named Lord Evan- 


dale. ‘*s0 VIOLENTLY DID HER FINGERS TREMBLE AS THEY 
GRASPED THE BOTTLE OF MEDICINE THAT SHE LET IT 
‘She is more popular and FALL ON THE MARBLE-TOP TABLE BELOW, SIIAT- 
perhaps more charming,”’ af- TERING IT INTO MANY PIECES.” 
firmed this item, ‘‘ than when Drawn by W. Granville Smith. 


she shone in London society as Ellinor Bowerley ; and yet it has often been noticed 
that she has undergone a curious change. Still in the bloom of youth, she seems oddly 
mature, almost icily worldly. She seldom smiles, though often a dry little laugh 
escapes her. In truth, although she enlivens many people with her gayety and wit, 
she strikes you, if you closely watch her, as by no means happy, and as seeking the 
excitement of continuous recreation for a deadener of some inward trouble.”’ 


Over and over again Malcolm read this paragraph. The next day he went 
to Paris. Ellinor had just returned from an afternoon drive when his card 


was handed to her. She said to the footman : ‘‘ Tell Lord Evandale that I will 
24 
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see him presently. And, Achille, I shall be at home to no one else till I give 
you further orders.”’ 

She kept Malcolm waiting only a short while. 

“* You are very welcome !” 

‘Very welcome !’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘And yet you do not even offer me 
your hand.”’ 

She gave it him, and he clasped it in both his own. 

“¢Oh, Ellinor,’’ he shot on, ‘‘ how could you have treated me like this? 
Me, who loved you so—who love you unalteredly yet! Was it that my let- 
ter insulted you when I wrote after first learning he was ill? I had pardoned 
the marriage. But, ah ! how can I pardon your course since his death ?”” 

‘¢There has been no ‘ treating’ you either badly or well, Malcolm. I did 
what I had to do—that was all.”’ 

“*What you had todo? Might you not 

‘“No; I might not have written—or have summoned you. For a year, in 
Austria, I prayed only to die. Then, realizing that I could not die, I resolved 
to live. Flippantly, shallowly, if you please, but I think it is the one kind 
of life that could keep me from going mad.”’ 

‘*Good God !’ he muttered. ‘‘ That horrible sale was too much for you. 
You did something to Brockford ! J—I fancy that I see it in your face.”’ 

She grew deathly white, for an instant closing her eyes. Then she drew 
in a deep breath and spoke afterward for a long time in undertone. She 
told him of her feelings toward Brockford at Skeene—before his illness—how 
she fought, until that event, with an unconquerable repulsion. She told 
him of her pity, of her attendance upon the invalid, of his tormenting and 
persistent dream, of her temptation one night while pouring out the drug. 

“*T see, Ellinor,’’ he said, when her silence came. ‘‘The temptation 
returned, and you yielded.”’ 

‘‘No. That other change in me was only momentary. I would never 
have given him the overdose. I’m not quite of that vulgar sort. Even if the 
bottle hadn’t fallen ’d have torn myself from the clutches of so coarse a 
criminality !? Here her voice broke: ‘‘I killed him, but not like that !’’ 

“* How, then ?”’ 

‘““This way. He grew better. The dream left him. He gained strength. 
But he slept ill, and my habit of watching had made me sleep fitfully, too. 
One morning—it was just dawn—I woke and thought I heard him sigh 
loudly, or else speak. I went into his room. He was having the dream again. 
It hadn’t reached its wretched crisis ; a glance at his face showed me that. I 
stood at his side ; my hand was outstretched to wake him. But I drew it 
hack. I turned away ; I went into a corner and stopped my ears with my 
fingers, so as not to hear the groans that must soon come. I waited. A 
thousand sophistries appeared to beset my brain, arguing against the suc- 
cor I should have given him in mercy, in decency, in common womanly self- 
respect. I left him to lift the lid of the chest without my help. And when 
at last I turned again, taking my fingers from out my ears, I—I found that 
this time he hadn’t lifted it—that his own prophecy had come true—that the 
chest, phantasmal though it was, had smothered him.”’ 
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She bowed her head with look fixed on the lap of her rich gown, both 
arms hanging limp at her sides. 

Malcolm hastily rose. Again and again he paced up and down the floor 
of the large apartment. Suddenly, stopping dead short at her side, he seized 
one of her hands, lax and cold. 

‘¢ Ellinor, you are not so blamable, after ‘all. He had bought you in the 
most infamous fashion. He had traded in your love for a father whom you 
would have died to keep from disgrace. Besides, he had lived through his 
nightmare many times. It wasn’t as if you knew he wouldn’t survive this one 
special attack of it. The course you took was merely a passive one. Suppose 
you hadn’t waked up at all? he would have died just the same. And very 
probably, too, he would have died in any case. No doubt you couldn’t have 
saved him even if you had tried. The fit was bound to take him off, I’m 
nearly sure, even if there’d been twenty doctors present instead of none.’’ 

At this, however, she snatched her hand from his and swerved sideways. 

‘*No, no, Malcolm. Those words are like the voices heard in my brain 
while I waited for him to die.”’ : 

She suddenly lifted both hands, and then, with palms turned outward, 
let them waver down. Nothing in all nature’s repository of pantomime 
could more drastically have portrayed despair. This mute message pierced 
Malcolm. 

‘¢Oh, Ellinor, as my wife you shall be taught to forget 

‘*T can never forget !’’ she interjected. ‘‘ It will always be with me like 
the lid of the chest. I shall strain and strain till something breaks, and the 
ending with myself shall be as the ending was with him. Only longer, 
longer. Well, it’s not so harsh a penance, when all is said.”’ 

She assailed his look now with a great plaintiveness of candor in her own, 
as though challenging him to read there the most occult recesses of her 
spirit. At the same moment a smile swept across her face and vanished, a 
smile full of irony and fatigue, a smile as melancholy as human lips may 
ever have wrought. 
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By EGERTON CAstLeE, AUTHOR OF ‘* THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” ETC. 
CHAPTER XXXIV.— ContInven. 


27;ROM out of the solitude of the plain it was like passing 
}{ into a vast company. Shady forms clustered round them 
in myriads, and ever more and more—hands outstretched 
to arrest or to speed, gesticulating, warning, encouraging ; 
a mighty host all closing in upon them, all eager, all 
friendly. 

Suddenly Neuberg, always the foremost rider in spite of 
the duke’s lighter weight and brave heart, called briefly to his companion. 

They wheeled to the right, and perforce at soberer pace the two riders, now 
knee to knee, pressed along a side path, where the sympathetic beeches 
crowded closer than ever and the underwood clutched at them with thousands 
of fingers as they passed. 

It was so dark in this forest cutting that horse and man felt rather than 
saw their way. With startled cry the birds roused from sleep flew whirring 
from their path. The road had grown very steep. The patient horses 
slipped and strained, but Neuberg’s determination carried him and his com- 
rade relentlessly and safely on. The soft earth sucked at the hoofs, a little 
stream tinkled somewhere over its stony course far below them ; the smell of 
list year’s leaves and of this year’s pushing growth, mingled and crushed 
into poignancy beneath their tread, rose to the nostrils. Here, in the heart of 
the thicket, the ruffling spring winds high in the tree-tops murmured for 
niles around them, with a voice like the roar of the sea on the beach, but 
without once striking their faces. Ever and anon they came into spaces, 
bald and gray in the faint moonlight, where a stray rabbit shot like a flying 
ball from their approach. 

The way grew again steeper; the forms of the trees changed ; the soil grew 
harder, more stony, interspersed with tufts of heather and clumps where the 
dead bracken overlay the young shoots. The damp, earthy smell of the 
lower woods was blown away by a keen, clean wind, which bore on its wings 


resinous aroma of pine and larch. 
* Begun in November, 1898, 
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‘«See,’’ said Neuberg, halting at the entrance of one of these open spaces 
and pointing to the heights: ‘‘ there is the Geisberg.”’ 

Above the black belt of pines, the white face of the hunting box shone 
mistily forth. Little yellow dots of light, some moving, some stationary, 
glimmered upon it. 

Rochester heard his friend draw a breath that ran hissing through his set 
teeth ; and his own heart, seething with many conflicting emotions, felt 
loyally sore for that rending grief. 

His own personality, hitherto the only important thing in the life of 
Edward Warrender, seemed to have become completely merged for the 
moment into the larger interests around him. His first thought, at the news 
of Eva’s defection, had been for Neuberg. He had permitted his friend to 
take the lead in everything to-night, had followed him on this wild ride, sub- 
mitted with all patience to be splashed with mud, struck with flying gravel 
at his horse’s tail, lashed by the rebound of twig and branchlet ; now, as 
Neuberg again set spurs to his horse and urged it upon the steep upward 
path, the duke again submitted unquestioningly. 

They were half-way across the clearing when the officer once more abruptly 
drew rein, and once more pointed upward. 

‘*Look,’’ said he, and in the dim moonlight there seemed to be a bitter 
smile upon his lip. 

Rochester turned, after a startled glance of inquiry, to follow the direction 
of the extended arm ; and between the black plumes of pines saw, fluttering 
in and out, a rapidly moving light. 

As they stood, in strained stillness, the rushing tide of wind brought to their 
ears the distant beat of hoofs and a rumble of wheels on the rocky road. 
The eyes of the two men met, and the duke knew that all hope of inter- 
cepting Eva before she reached the hunting box had failed. 

‘*Shall we go back ?”’ said he at last, hoarsely. 

‘* Back !? said Neuberg, ‘‘no, thousand devils, on !’’ 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 
See how she comes, apparelled like the spring, 
Graces, her subjects, and her thoughts the King ! 
* * * ¥. * % * 4 ro 
Her face the book of Praises, where is read 
Nothing but curious pleasures. —SHAKESPEARE. 
ITHIN a hundred yards of the spot where the cross path 
through the pine woods opened out on the high road, 
almost within a gunshot of the royal lodge itself, Neuberg 
drew rein and dismounted, briefly bidding his comrade 
do the same. 
‘There is an old shed to the right, where we can tether 
the beasts,’’ said he; ‘‘ follow me.”’ 
They led their mounts to the shelter in question. It stood in a small glade 
upon the level ground which they had now reached. 
Characteristically, Neuberg paused to loosen the bridle and saddle, and to 
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throw his own cloak over the animal’s loins; the duke noted amd copied - 
every action of his friend. Then they sallied forth once more ; the duke for 
guidance laying his hand lightly on the other’s sleeve. 

As they emerged from the black shelter of the wood upon the broad, bare 
road, and beheld the lodge rear its white, blank face before them, a carriage 
approached from the rear of the house, swept across the main entrance, pass- 
ing the two young men so closely that the emptiness of the vehicle, as well as 
the livery of the servants on the box, became plainly visible to them. It 
clattered through the open archway into the stableyard, unchallenged by the 
forester who stood sentinel beside it. 

Neuberg caught the duke’s hand, holding it for a second in his with a 
fierce clutch. 

‘“Sachs’s carriage,’ said he, ‘‘ coming from the private entrance.”’ 

They went forward into the moonlight, Neuberg marching on again with 
determined tread. Then the discreet silence of the house, emphasized by the 
four or five winking yellow windows, the sense of the utter futility of the 
errand, its danger and uncertainty, together with his absolute ignorance of 
Neuberg’s purpose, began to weigh heavily upon the duke’s spirits. He had 
the Englishman’s inborn horror of emotional scenes, the gentleman’s dislike 
to intrude where he was not wanted. The garment of his chivalrous purpose 
had fallen away from him ; he felt naked, foolish and unprotected. 

But the uncompromising, illogical splendor of his friend’s passion made 
him ashamed of venturing upon more than a perfunctory remonstrance. 

‘We can do no good, old fellow—what use in going on?” 

‘¢ To make sure—to see—to have the proof!’ said the other, without turning 
his head. And Rochester, without another word, followed again. 

The forester sentry called a rough challenge, was equally roughly answered, 
and fell back astonished at sight of the familiar face and uniform. 

Neuberg clinked up the steps, shadowed bravely by the duke, whose dis- 
comfort in the situation grew every second more intense, and who certainly 
wished himself a hundred miles away—were it even back with Smiley ! 

At the main door they were again challenged, and again recognition of the 
equerry was sufficient to secure them free access. 

The entrance hall was dimly lit and almost empty. Despite the vast fire 
roaring in the stove, the place had the heavy atmosphere of an uninhabited 
house. Skeleton heads beneath gaunt white antlers looked down at them 
from eyeless sockets on every wall ; boar masks, scientifically stuffed, sniffed 
with varnished, yellow-tusked snouts, and glared through their bristles with 
fierce red glass eyes. 

Neuberg’s riding boots rang terribly loud, so Rochester thought, on the 
polished floors as he made for a small ante-room on the left, where, by the 
light of a single oil lamp, a burly gray-bearded man in green uniform, with 
large horn spectacles on his nose, sat jotting down notes in a leather-bound 
book. A boarhound lay at his feet. 

At sight of the new comers the man rose and saluted simply enough, but 
his eyes, owl-like through the round rims, betrayed the same surprise that 
had greeted them hitherto. 
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‘* “WHERE IS HIS MAJESTY ?’ SALD NEUBERG, BRIEFLY.”’ 
Drawn by F. Luis Mora. 


‘* Where is his Majesty ?”’ said Neuberg, briefly. 

‘*His Majesty has retired to his private apartment,’’ said the forester, 
‘with orders that none but Herr von Sachs be allowed access to him. His 
Majesty is about to sup alone; yet I have no doubt, Herr Graf, that if you 
have any special information to give him’’—the speaker’s glance here trav- 
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eled wonderingly over the disordered, mud-stained figure, to rest upon the 
face, worn and lined into a sudden look of age—‘‘ he would at once order 
your admittance. Shall I seek Herr von Sachs ?”’ 

‘Do not trouble, forest master,’? answered Neuberg, with extraordinary 
coolness. ‘‘I see you are busy with your schedule. I know my way about. 
Where, only tell me, shall I find Herr von Sachs ?”’ 

The Master of the Horse, the other made answer, was even now, he believed, 
supping in his own apartment—the room known as the archduke’s. 

Neuberg nodded, touched his cap, and laying a hand on Rochester’s 
shoulder, marshalled him to an inner hall, where four passages divided and a 
great staircase rose and branched-apart. All was as sparsely lighted as the 
rest of the lodge, as perfectly silent and as deserted. He paused a second, 
and pointed to the first door in the gallery above. 

‘¢The archduke’s rooms are beyond,”’ said he; ‘‘ but we shall not disturb 
Sachs’s supper yet awhile. Our way lies: here,’’ and he turned down the 
side passage as he spoke. 

They passed through a swing door and emerged into an inner corridor, 
where, from the gush of hot, savory air, from the distant clatter of voices and 
dishes and hurrying steps, Rochester surmised they were near the kitchen 
regions. A small winding staircase rose at the further end. Neuberg 
advanced, and his heavy foot upon the creaking wood seemed to awaken 
alarming echoes in the unknown vast recesses of the building. After a steep 
climb they were confronted by another swing door through which, out of all 
hut obscurity, they came forth into comparative brightness. 

It was a gallery of handsome proportions, which connected the two wings 
of the lodge. Just within the recess formed by the little door Neuberg 
paused at Jast and looked from one side to the other, head bent forward, 
listening acutely. 

Rochester, too, gazed around him and wondered. They stood about half 
way in a long, low-ceiled gallery. 

After the simplicity of the arrangements that had met his eye hitherto, the 
royal luxury of the present surroundings was all the more striking. Carpets 
of deepest pile and richest hue Jay soft beneath his feet. Upon the walls on 
one side, between panels of old leather, glowing with deep and gorgeous 
tints, hung pictures of hunting scenes in Dutch frames, Snyders and Brancas 
and others, dingy, gory, marvelous. Bunches of white lights in rococo 
bronze chandeliers, placed on marble consoles, threw islets of gentle radiance 
at set intervals in the sea of mellow duskiness. At each end the gallery 
spread into a landing, immediately facing which was a doorway. Both these 
doors were closed. 

The absolute emptiness and silence of the place, all warmed, decorated and 
luminous as it was, struck the duke as singularly sinister. The temple of 
the hideous god to whom Eva, the fresh, the young, the laughter-loving, 
spring-hearted Beau Sourire, was about of her folly to yield herself up in vol- 
untary sacrifice, had been put into festival! array. Here was to be enacted a 
crime, and all was ready for the deed. It was worse than murder—for him- 
self, he knew, no less than for Neuberg, that after this night Eva would 
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cease to exist except in memories more painful than those of death—cease to 
exist more inevitably and more terribly than if the grave had closed upon her. 

An immense pity for the woman, a longing to save her yet, now stirred his 
budding manhood to an unknown depth. In the unsophisticated chivalry 
of youth and inexperience the thought that it was his brother man that was 
about to do this wrong upon the weaker vessel, that was about to brush off 
at one brutal stroke the fresh bloom that made her most beautiful in life, 
drove all his former considerations, all his considerations of mere common 
sense and gentlemanly discretion, out of his head. 

He turned to Neuberg, a hot torrent of impossible suggestion trembling 
upon his lips, but was arrested by a glaring eye. At that moment the door 
on the right was opened a little way—just sufficiently to emit the slim black 
figure of the King’s valet as he glided discreetly away. They could hear the 
subdued thud, thud of his feet upon the great stairs beyond. 

A moment later the same door was again opened—flung widely back upon 
its hinges—and the King himself stood upon the threshold, his square 
shoulders outlined against the background of rosy brilliance within. There 
was a glint of diamonds among the lace ruffles upon his great chest, a sheen 
of close-drawn silk upon the calves of his muscular legs, planted apart as he 
stood in an attitude of triumphant expectancy, gazing down the length of the 
passage toward the still closed door on the opposite side. 

The two young men, unconsciously—-for the habit of deference at court is 
one more easily acquired than laid aside—had by a common movement 
stepped back into the shadow of the doorway. 

After a second or two the King slowly turned on his heel and walked back 
into the room, where he was lost to sight behind a great brocaded screen. 
The door, however, he left open, and the rosy glow shone out into the 
gallery like a signal light. 

With clinched fists they listened breathlessly. There was no sound but that 
of the slow, monotonous tread, dulled within the velvet recesses of the King’s 
room on the right ; and presently the hummed stanza of that Italian song with 
which Eva had seemed to challenge the royal attention upon her first appear- 
ance at the Court: the steps and the song went to the same measure. 

Rochester knew that Neuberg was trembling in every stalwart limb. Sud- 
denly from out of the silence, upon the left, sprang the minutest noise—the 
click of a Jatch leaving the lock ; then the swing of an easy door. Instantly 
in the opposite room the tread and the humming ceased : the whole atmos- 
phere grew oppressive with expectancy. Then there came, as it were, a 
whisper of movement, the glide of an advance without sound of footfall, like 
the passage of the wind across the meadow grass or the rustle of the serpent 
upon the rock. Rochester felt his companion tower, it seemed to him, inte 
extraordinary height by bis side ; and—dull, horrible, uncanny—he distinctly 
heard the hard, labored beat of his heart. 

With as simultaneous an impulse as that with which they had stepped back 
out of sight they now pressed forward from their concealment, to stand upon 
the passage of the woman whom the King expected. 

The fall of the little sandaled shoe was lost in the thick carpet, but her draper- 
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ies fretted and murmured at every undulating movement. In the nimbus of her 
hair trembled a diamond crescent ; a single ruby glowed like an ember in her 
bosom, and round her waist a line of emeralds ran like a circle of green flame. 

It was Julia de Lucena! 

Ah! with what beauty had she decked herself! In the faint, filmy green 
of her draperies, she seemed indeed, as Spencer had called her, a thing of 
fire and air! 

Yet Julia de Lucena, her eye fixed abstractedly on the rose-lighted door- 
way which was her goal, did not seem to be possessed of any special emotion. 
In her deliberate, indolent gait there was none of the tremulous hesitation of 
a woman’s first yielding, nor yet the eager haste of-a happy mistress who 
glories in her choice. Serene deliberateness, queenly indifference, were en- 
throned upon her face. So might have moved and looked Selene herself, 
bent on the freak of some earthly love. 

But when, after a few paces, her glance fell on the intruders standing mo- 
tionless across her path, a faint look of haughty wonder swept like a wave 
across her pensive sweetness. ; 

Then she recognized them ! 

That stalwart man, with mud-encrusted uniform, with the riding-boots dis- 
colored to the knee, with the disordered hair, the convulsed crimson face, in 
which the fixed starting eyeballs stared wide : that was Count Neuberg—Count 
Neuberg, Spencer’s friend! And beside him that slim youth in travel-soiled 
evening attire, mud-bespattered brocade and fine kerseymere that clung to limbs 
as delicate as Daphne’s; that youth whose tossed red curls stood off from a 
face petrified into a white rigidity of horror, and eyes cast down as if in shame 
—that was her exquisite young adorer, the fine flower of English dukes ! 

Were the gods making play of their daughter, or was there, after all, one 
Avenger above, and was this His overtaking? or yet was her world given 
over to the sport of devils? 

The blood ebbed back to her heart. For a second—for the fraction of a 
second—she felt her knees give way: she thought that she would fall, and 
all the energies of her soul went up in a voiceless ery to the Something that 
ruled her destiny : ‘‘ Let me walk on !-let me walk on !”’ 

The forces of her heart and nerve and sinew answered the rallying call : on 
she walked, in silence, holding herself like a queen on the way to her throne. 
With a glance unshrinking she met Neuberg’s dread accusing eyes ; she saw 
the face of Rochester that could not in shame look upon her—oh, that was 
the worse! She swept by the stern, unbending figure, by the other figure 
that drooped as if struck with death. So she passed on, erect, deliberate, 
scornful—passed and glided into the rosy radiance, and quietly closed the 
door behind her. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
My particular qrief 
Is of so floodgate and olerbearing nature 
That it engluts and swallows other sorrous,—SHAKESPEARE, 


ONcE more a paralyzing stillness seemed to encompass like a spell that sol- 
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itary house on 
the pine-clad 
heights; a 
stillness 
which, in the 
wadded = lux- 
ury where 
they stood, 
was to the two 
men not the 
blessed © still- 
ness of repose, 
but the evil, 
secret, busy stillness of treacherous 
doings. 

A train of violet scent hung upon 
the air with mocking sweetness. 

A gust of wind came circling round 
the walls like a mighty sigh and ex- 
haled itself into silence again. And 
then, as from a great distance from 
behind the closed door, the King’s 
voice rose into a great laugh of delight, 
followed by the clear note of the wom- 
an’s voice, high and delicate as the 
plaint of the smitten lute string or the 
ring of a crystal cup. The spell was 
broken. Neuberg and Rochester, who 
had been staring, stupefied and un- 
seeing, into each other’s eyes, now 
started and exchanged a look of awak- 
ening speculation. 

Without a word they turned out of 


the gallery, let fall the padded door “ROCHESTER, IT IS A RARE THING IN THIS 
behind them, and, Neuberg leading as WORLD TO SEE A HAPPY MAN.” 
before, they passed downstairs and PORE DY TEN MG 


through the passage unmolested, as they had come. Instead, however, of 
making his way through the ante-chamber into the hall, the officer turned 
abruptly off into a wide passage which led toa back door. This was un- 
locked. Key and hinges had been well oiled, for it opened noiselessly. 

A moment Neuberg paused outside, and the door swung back upon them 
and fell into its lock without a sound ; then he gave a little chuckle, which in 
his young friend’s ear sounded hideously out of place, and pointed first to the 
discreet little path winding away behind high shrubs, then to the slender foot- 
steps that marked the soft ground immediately under the ray of a dim lamp. 

‘Morals of courts !’’? whispered he, derisively. ‘‘If you want to know 
how to do a thing, study the King’s methods.”’ 
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He caught Rochester by the arm as he spoke, and started off down the 
path ata round pace. The duke felt him lurch two or three times like a 
drunken man, but he himself walked as in a dream. 

There was no sentinel at the garden gate, and in safety they crossed the 
bare open space, where the gravel had been ploughed into deep ruts by the 
carriage of the King’s visitor, and plunged under the damp black canopy of 
the forest. Here Neuberg, to his companion’s further surprise and immeas- 
urable disgust, broke from his side and gave way to a series of incongruous, 
not to say indecent, expressions of joy. He threw up his hands to heaven ; 
he stamped on the slippery carpets of pine needles ; he gyrated in minutest 
circles. 

‘*Oh, Beau Sourire, my Eva!’’ he cried, in ecstasy, ‘‘ how could I have 
thought so meanly of you! Your beauty was not made to be bought for the 
pastime of aking ; your sweet body could never lie on the cushions of a Sachs’s 
carriage; your proud foot tread the stealthy by-path that leads to a royal 
Buenretiro ; your nightingale voice be uplifted in such a cage as that !’’ and 
he shook his fist at the Geisberg’s secret white face. 

Motionless and silent stood Rochester and let the flood of emotion surge 
against him. 

“Did you know,’’ cried Neuberg, unrepelled, ‘‘did you guess that there 
was death in my soul when I entered this place to-night? that there was 
darkness infinite in my mind? that there was hell? But now—now—now 
I am as one risen from the grave; life, joyous life, runs warm in these 
veins !”’ 

His broad chest resounded as he thumped it. ‘‘My soul swims in glorious 
light ; the peace of heaven reigns upon all. Oh, blessed moon !’’ cried he, 
his voice swelling as he apostrophised the faint shaft of light that forced its 
way between the entwined branches, ‘‘look down this night upon a happy 
man! Rochester, it is a rare thing in this world to see a happy man; you 
are young, my friend—it will be something for you to remember in the years 
to come.” 

He laughed wildly, broke into a savage war dance, and tripping up against 
the Englishman, clasped him with a bear-like hug ; and, in the impotence of 
tongue or limb to express his over-charged feelings, burst into tears. 

With a strength that fury alone could have given him, Rochester roughly 
disengaged himself from the embrace and propelled his companion into 
equilibrium with a couple of sturdy shoves. Nothing could have been more 
distasteful to his sore heart than Neuberg’s selfish joy ; nothing more grating 
to his chivalrous instincts ; nothing more antipathetic to his national reserve, 
than this uncontrolled display of emotion. 

“*Oh, devil take vou!’ he cried ; ‘‘ you and your King and your country. 
A pretty lot you all are!’’ and then he added, with cutting emphasis, ‘‘ I 
shall be more anxious, I assure you, sir, to forget than to remember this 
event. ”? 

He drew out his handkerchief and began, all in the dark, to wipe his 
hands and flick at his clothes as if to dispel the clinging contamination. 
And racking his brain the while for something that would stir the object of 
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“HE FOUND NEUBERG, STANDING AND LISTENING.” 


Drawn by F. Luis Mora. 


his irritation to the deepest, he added, after a pause: ‘‘ And do you expect 
Mr. Spencer, your friend, to share in these ecstasies? You will, at least, be 
able to put his philosophy to the test.’’ 

Neuberg, a pace apart, still laughing hysterically and wiping his eyes, was 
struck into sudden silence. 
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The mere mention of Spencer’s name had sobered him as completely as if 
someone had flung a bucket of cold water over him. 

‘“My God !’ he cried, in a sort of whisper, ‘‘ how could I forget? Oh, my 
poor Michael, and I accused you of selfishness !’’ 

He stood a moment breathing heavily in the dark, and then cried, roughly : 
**Come !’’ and turned on his heel. 

Not another word was exchanged between them. 

In silence they groped their way to the shed ; in silence led forth their 
horses, Rochester following as unquestioningly as before, while Neuberg this 
time made for the road, some hundred yards beneath the plateau. Here 
they mounted, and still in silence set out at a steady trot along the down- 
ward homeward way. Now and then Rochester heard Neuberg sigh as if 
oppressed, and anon saw him look up to the sky as one sorely puzzled and 
shake his head. 

But the duke’s own heart was bound up in too tight a grip of pain. He 
could not even sigh, nor could he look upward, for his trouble was one for 
which there was no help in heaven. His pride was bleeding from more than 
one wound, and bleeding inwardly as is the way with such wounds. The 
woman of high lineage, his kinswoman, his countrywoman ; she who had 
smiled upon him, who had as a divine favor kissed him in his sleep ; his 
goddess for whom he had built a hidden shrine of boyish worship, whom he 
had loved and set apart from the rest of the world—all, all down in the 
dust. He shuddered with a deadly nausea as an injured man might at the 
ugliness of his own hurt. The first great disillusion in life is like a blight- 
ing frost in the young spring. The whole smiling face of nature is changed 
in a moment: the trees will bud again, the bulb will push forth fresh shoots, 
but the first exquisite, delicate, confident promise has been lost for ever. 

It was only when the lights of the town shone out on the night before 
them that the silence between the young men was broken ; then Rochester 
spoke, and out of the sour fury of his heart. 

‘* And after all,’’ he said, with a little laugh, ‘‘ we do not know where Eva 
went nor why she did not sing. We havea proverb in England that warns 
us against premature rejoicing. I, for one,’’ said the youth, in secret to him- 
self, ‘* shall never trust woman again.”’ 

Neuberg drew rein and turned in his saddle for a second ; but Rochester if 
he could have seen as well as felt the murderous look would have cared no 
more. Then the officer violently set spurs to his horse and never relaxed in 
his breakneck pace until he reached the palace stables. 

Rochester, left in the rear despite his efforts, reached the yard only in time 
to see his friend leave it on foot, at a running pace. He himself dismount- 
ing and setting off in pursuit with stiffened, almost failing limbs, had hard 
work to keep the flying figure in sight. But he knew from the direction 
that its goal was Eva’s house. 

Uninvited, hardly knowing why, he followed. There was a great dread in 
his soul of the first moment of solitude. 
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“THE PHILOSOPHER FOLLOWED WITH THE TEAPUT, AND ROCHESTER, IN A DREAMY 

STATE, BROUGHT UP THE REAR.”’ 
Drawn by F. Luis Mora, 
CHAPTER XXXVII. ° 
Peace! sit you down and let me wring your heart.—SiWAKESPEARE. 

On the little landing upon which gave the doors both of Eva’s parlor and 

bedroom, he found Neuberg, standing still and listening. Obeying a peremp- 
tory signal, Rochester bent his ear and listened likewise. 
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Upon Neuberg’s pale, parched lips there was a curious sinile. Within, 
voices were calling to each other from one room to the other—the unmodu- 
lated soprano of the singer, the mellow bass of Spencer. Both rang upon a 
cheerful note. 

‘*Civilization,’’? Spencer was saying, ‘‘ has brought us and brings us many 
great and useful things ; it has abolished superstition and slavery, the belief 
in witchcraft and torture evidence; but every good has its attendant evil. 
We are growing effete, now that personal courage is no longer the main test of 
the man’s worth. We have become ultra-luxurious, creatures of many 
wants, now that the spread of education and the longing for the beautiful 
has begun to reach from the higher to the lower classes ; incomplete in our 
lives and dis ontented in our thoughts, since we no longer accept without in- 
quiry the ma..ims and reasons that satisfied our ancestors. The old simple 
remedies, the herb-drink, the febrifuge, are as much things of the past as the 
unquestioning faith, the natural acceptance of life’s problems, the charm and 
the incantation.” 

‘‘ And the moral is, lieber Herr. Doctor,’’ interrupted Eva, with a clear 
burst of laughter, ‘‘the moral is—camomile tea.”’ 

‘Camomile tea, certainly,’’ said Spencer, smoothly ; ‘‘a most valuable 
remedy, if applied in the proper conditions. These little flowers (ah, how 
aromatic they are!) must be infused in boiling water; the water must be 
quite, not only just, boiling ; the decoction allowed to stand for one minute 
to draw the whole essence, yet poured off in time to leave the great bitterness 
unextracted—for even the camomile flower has its latent bitterness.’’ 

‘Ah!’ sighed Eva, gustily, ‘‘ what flower in life has not?” 

‘¢Sometimes,’’ added Spencer, parenthetivally, ‘‘the bitter is the more 
wholesome portion. But if the potion is to avail, the patient must take it as 
hot as possible, and in bed, and must endeavor to compose instantly after- 
ward to sleep. Therefore, Madam Eva,’’ he added, briskly, ‘‘as soon as 
you are in bed I pray you to let me know.”’ 

‘© Good, good,’’ said Eva, and the sound of a staylace hissing was heard in 
the momentary silence. 

“Tf you are within an appreciable distance,’’ said Spencer’s voice, *‘I will 
set the water to boil.’”’ 

The claiter of her slipper heels ran to and fro upon the painted boards. 
There was an energetic closing and opening of drawers, then another pause, 
and then she began afresh in altered tones : 

‘Spencer, I shall never forget this night, never. When I went to you, 
every fibre of me was in revolt. I was furious, insulted, disgusted. I was 
in that mood when I believe a human being is made or marred. Like 
molten metal I was ready to be poured into any mold, according into whose 
hands I fell. «My good angel took me to you. Oh, can I ever forget the 
heavenly things you have said to me, your heavenly goodness! You have 
raised me in my own eyes, made me understand my own dignity and the high 
vocation of my womanhood. I know now how divine a thing even hope- 
less love may be, how great a gift, although it may bring no return—indeed, 
nothing but sorrow. Tow true it is (I feel it in myself) that an unselfish 
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love is ennobling and puri- 
fying! What was it you 
said ?—‘ All trouble and 
pain in this world will work to 
our perfecting if we only know 
how to use it. How hard, how 
cruel, how cold we should be if 
we knew ourselves exempt from 
suffering or sorrow ! at the least, 
sorrow is the one great bond of 
humanity ; at the highest, the 
incentive which makes us rise 
“KNEELING BESIDE HER WHITE BED, HE VEN- superior to all petty egoism.’ I 
TURED TO LAY HIS GRIMY HAND UPON HER am not jealous any more,’’ she 
CLENCHED FINGERS.” went on, but with a little catch in 
POPE a re her breath. ‘‘ May you never be 
put to the test yourself, may your love never be less happy than now! I wanted 
to tell you this, Spencer, but I could not whilst you were looking at me.”’ 
‘“Tt strikes me,’’ said Spencer’s voice, ‘‘ that you are catching cold.”’ 
“Oh, dear,’’ said Eva, rather crossly, ‘‘ I wish you were not always such 
a grandfather |’? She petulantly kicked off her slippers, that hurtled across 
the room and struck the door outside which her lover was eavesdropping. 
Then again, in a new tone of voice: ‘‘ I wonder,’’ she said, ‘‘ where that 
great stupid can be all this while?’ Neuberg’s face, which had been clouded 
for a moment, became suddenly illuminated. He opened the door of the 
sitting-room and walked in, followed by Rochester. 
With his back to them Spencer was carefully bending over the stove, wait- 
, ing for the ebullition of a little silver kettle; in his right hand he held a 
china teapot with the lid off. He made no attempt to turn round at the 


sound of the intruders’ footsteps, but cried, cheerily : 
25 
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‘*Oh, Neuberg, is it you? and are you there, too, my little friend? You 
come in at the psychological moment. Half a minute later and you should 
not have been admitted to see Eva ; but now you may watch her drink her 
posset.’? 

From the inner room Eva yawned, obstreperously : ‘‘ Ah, doctor, who are 
you talking to there ?”’ she asked, ‘‘ and what about the famous potion ?’”’ 

‘“Coming, coming !’’ cried the philosopher. The kettle ceased singing and 
instantly began to jet steam and vapor. 

‘*Neuberg,’’ said Spencer, ‘‘ will you kindly empty the hot water out of 
the cup and bring it here?’ 

“Ah !? cried Eva within, ‘‘is that truant with you? and what has he got 
to say for himself? Let him come in.’’ 

‘Give me the cup,’’ said Spencer. Then, struck by his friends’ taciturnity, 
he wheeled round and looked from one to the other. With the teapot in one 
hand and the cup in the other he remained staring. Neuberg looked like a 
man who has straight ridden off a battlefield ; the duke as if he had just 
escaped from a house of thieves. 

‘In God’s name !’ ejaculated Spencer, ‘‘ what has happened to you, my 
dear fellows ?”’ 

The singer’s chief virtue was not patience. She began to clamor. 

‘¢What are you up to, you people? Doctor, is this how you treat a nerv- 
ous patient? If you do not come this minute, both of you, I shall have to 
get up and see what the matter is.’’ 

**Don’t you mean to administer your prescription ?”’ said Neuberg. ‘‘ Then 
I will.’ He took the cup from Spencer’s hand, and boldly entered Eva's 
room. The philosopher followed with the teapot, and Rochester, in a dreamy 
state, brought up the rear. He was past feeling any strong emotion just now. 
Even his own actions seemed remote from his thoughts. It was as though 
he were an actor in a play, mechanically carrying out an unimportant part ; 
or yet again a weary spectator who scarcely knows he watches the fleeting 
show that he will not take the trouble to understand. 

In this impersonal fashion he saw Eva’s spacious, fresh bedroom, and its 
white toilet table, and the bed in the alcove under the blue and white muslin 
curtains ; saw Eva propped up among pillows, looking more girlish than she 
had ever seemed before, large and soft and fair, with her hair in two great 
ropes on either shoulder. 

‘Merciful heavens !’’? she cried, as Neuberg advanced into the circle of 
light toward the bed; ‘‘when did you last have a wash? Do not come 
near my little bed, you muddy monster !’’ 

‘Eyva,’’ said Neuberg, standing on the rug at a respectful distance, but 
reaching her with his eyes’ desire, and making an effort at his usual gaiety 
of manner, ‘what a lovely jacket! You are more beautiful than ever.’’ 

“Tt is more than I can say for you, my poor friend. Ah, and my little 
postilion, and where have you been?  Postilioning again, duke?’ with a 
mocking glance at his nether limbs, where the breeches were rent below the 
knees. ‘* You forgot to put those boots on, that is evident.”’ 

Then she suddenly raised and stiffened herself, and her face changed. ‘‘ But 
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what is the matter?” she cried, sharply. ‘‘Spencer, what have they been 
doing? Neuberg, speak !’’ 

All was silent, but in the silence the spoon rattled against the saucer of the 
cup that Neuberg was holding. 

Eva leant forward in her bed and pointed her white forefinger at the officer. 

* «You were out with the King at dawn !’’she cried. ‘‘The King has made 
you gallop all day, but it is not that. Ah, wait a minute; that little man 
was inquiring for me when you found the theatre closed. You met, perhaps ; 
you were frightened about me ; you imagined ae 

She read Neuberg’s convicted countenance like a book ; then she suddenly 
clapped her hands together and cried: ‘‘My God! they have been to the 
Geisberg after me!’ 

She flung herself back on her pillows and broke into a wild fit of laughter, 
in the midst of which she all at once stopped, flushed crimson, and grew 
rigid. ‘And you thought that of me? How dared you? how dared you?” 

She turned her hot face away, but Neuberg could see an angry blood stain 
the fair neck to the edge of her wrapper. Forgetful of her prohibition, he 
put down the cup, and, kneeling beside her white bed, he ventured to lay his 
grimy hand upon her clinched fingers. Spencer looked on, benevolent, su- 
perior, abstaining from interference between the two for whose mutual hap- 


piness he so earnestly wished. 
( To be continued. ) 


CYPRESS LEAVES. 
(Paris, 1792.) 
By RosEpDITH MILLS POWERS, 


66 EK, Vergniaud, let me scatter, ere you drink, 
S These rose leaves—may they be of Peace a sign!’ 
The crystal flashed to meet the petals pink, 
And Madame Roland smiled above the wine. 


A hush, as each Girondin from his place 
Leaned eager for the toast to Liberty ; 

When lo! a saddened look on Vergniaud’s face, 
As he arose and faced the company : 


‘*Not rose leaves, madame, should we quaff aright, 
But rather leaves of cypress in our wine; 
For, drinking to this blood-bought cause to-night, 
Who knows? perchance we toast your death and mine. 


“A votre santé! Madame—for me, I vow 
With my life blood did yonder goblet reek, 
To Liberty I’d drain it, then as now, 
And, dying, shout ‘Vive! Vive, la République !’”” 


Exultant rang the cheers when Vergniaud ceased, 
For hope lives ever in the hearts of men. 

Ah! had they known—a spectre at the feast, 
Death stood. with cypress garland, even then, 


ET eae 


\ 
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‘*AND MOTHER SHE SE! THERE AND WATCHED ME EAT, AND EAT, AND EaT.”’ 
Drawn by Ch. Grunwald. 


BREAKFAST IS MY BEST MEAL. 
(Overheard at Carlshad.) 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


I. 

REAKFAST is my best meal, and I reckon it’s always been 

B Ever since I was old enough to know what breakfast could mean. 
I mind when we lived in the cabin out on the Illinoy, 

Where father had took up a quarter-section when I was a boy, 
I used to go for the cows as soon as it was light ; 
And when I started back home, before I come in sight, 
I come in smell of the cabin, where mother was frying the ham, 
And boiling the coffee, that reached through the air like a mile 0’ ba’m, 
"N’ T bet you I didn’t wait to see what it was that the dog 
Thought he’d got under the stump or inside 0’ the hollow log! 
But I made the old cows canter till their hoof-joints cracked—you know 
That dry, funny kind of a noise that the cows make when they go— 
And I never stopped to wash when IT got to the cabin door ; 
IT pulled up my chair and e’t like T never had e’t before. 
And mother she set there and watched me eat, and eat, and eat, 
Like as if she couldn’t give her old eyes enough of the treat ; 
And she split the shortened biscuit, and spread the butter between, 
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And let it lay there and melt, and soak and soak itself in ; 

And she piled up my plate with potato and ham and eggs, 

Till I couldn’t hold any more, or hardly stand on my legs ; 
And she filled me up with coffee that would float an iron wedge, 
And never give way a mite, or spill a drop at the edge. 


II. 


What? Well, yes, this is good coffee, too. If they don’t know much, 
They do know-how to make coffee, I will say that for these Dutch. 

But my—oh, my! It ain’t the kind of coffee my mother made, 

And the coffee my wife used to make would throw it clear in the shade ; 
And the brand of sugar-cured, canvassed ham that she always used— 
Well, this Westphalia stuff would simply have made her amused ! 


Ch GRUMWALD= 


‘““my ! BUT MY WIFE WAS A COOK; AND THE BREAKFASTS SHE USED TO GET 
THE FIRST YEARS WE WAS MARRIED!’’ 


Drawn by Ch. Grunwald. 
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That so, heigh? I saw that you was United States as soon 
As ever I heard you talk ; I reckon I know the tune! 

Pick it out anywhere ; and you understand how I feel 

About these here foreign breakfasts: breakfast is my best meal. 


III. 


My! but my wife was a cook; and the breakfasts she used to get 
The first years we was marricd, I can smell ’em and taste ’em yet ; 
Corn cake light as a feather, and buckwheats thin as lace 
And crisp as cracklin’; and steak that you couldn’t have the face 
To compare any steak over here to; and chicken fried 
Maryland style—I couldn’t get through the bill if I tried. 
And then, her waffles!) My! She'd kind of slip in a few 
Between the ham and the chicken—you know how women’ll do— 
For a sort of little surprise, and, if I was running light, 
To take my fancy and give an edge to my appetite. 
Done it all herself as long as we was poor, and I tell you 
She liked to see me eat as well as mother used to do ; 
I reckon she went ahead of mother some, if the truth was known, 
And everything she touched she give a taste of her own. 

IV. 
She was a cook, I can tell you! And after we got ahead, 
And she could ’a had a girl to do the cookin’ instead, 
I had the greatest time to get Momma to leave the work ; 
She said it made her feel like a mis’able sneak and shirk. 
She didn’t want daughter, though, when we did begin to keep girls, 
To come in the kitchen and cook, and smell up her clo’es and curls ; 
But you couldn’t have stopped the child, whatever you tried to do— 
I reckon the gift of the cookin’? was born in Girly, too. 
Cook she would from the first, and we just had to let her alone ; 
And after she got married, and had a house of her own, 
She tried to make me feel, when I come to live with her, 
Like it was my house,. too; and I tell you she done it, sir! 
She remembered that breakfast was my best meal, and she tried 
To have all I used to have, and a good deal more beside ; 
Grape-fruit to begin with, or melons or peaches, at least— 
Husband’s business took him there, and they had went to live East— 
Then a Spanish macker’l, or a soft-shell crab on toast, 
Or a broiled live lobster! Well, sir, I don’t want to seem to boast, 
But I don’t believe vou could have got in the whole of New York 
Any such an oyster fry or sausage of country pork. 


V. 
Well, I don’t know what-all it means; I always lived just so— 


Never drinked or smoked, and yet, here about two years ago, 
I begun to run down; I ain’t as young as T used to be; 
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And the doctors all said Carlsbad, and I reckon this is me. 

But it’s more like someone I’ve dreamt of, with all three of ’em gone! 
Believe in ghosts? Well, J do. I know there are ghosts. I’m one. 
Maybe I mayn’t look it—I was always inclined to fat ; 

The doctors say that’s the trouble, and very likely it’s that. 

This is my little grandson, and this is the oldest one 

Of Girly’s girls ; and for all that the whole of us said and done, 

She must come with grandpa when the doctors sent me off here, 

To see that they didn’t starve him. Ain’t that about so, my dear? 


“SITE REMEMBERED THAT BREAKFAST WAS MY BEST MEAL.” 
Drawn by Ch, Grunwald. 


She can cook, I tell you; and when we get home again 

We're goin’ to have something to eat; Um just a-livin’ till then. 
But when I set here of a morning, and think of them that’s gone— 
Mother and Momma and Girly—well, I wouldn’t like to let on 
Before the children, but I can almost seem to see 

All of ’em lookin’ on, like as if they pitied me, 

After the breakfasts they give me, to have me have to put up 
With nothing but bread and butter, and a little mis’able cup 

Of this here weak-kneed coffee! I can’t tell how you feel, 

But it fairly makes me sick! Breakfast is my best meal. 


THE CASE OF MARY ELLEN. 


By JoEL CHANDLER Harris. 


+ OU’VE missed a great deal if you never knew Aunt 
Dy Minervy Ann Perdue, who, as she described herself, 
was ‘‘ Affikin fum ’way back yander ?fo’ de flood ’’—a 
declaration which seriously interferes with the some- 
) what complacent theory that Ham, son of Noah, was 
the original negro. It is a fact that Aunt Minervy 
Ann’s great-grandmother, who lived to be a hundred 
and twenty years old, had an eagle tattooed on her 
breast, the mark of royalty. Qua, the brother of this princess, who died in 
‘Augusta at the age of one hundred years, had two eagles tattooed on his 
breast. This, taken in connection with his name, which means The Eagle, 
shows that he was either the ruler of his tribe or the heir apparent. The 
prince and princess were very small, compared with the average African, 
but the records kept by a member of the Wyche family show that during the 
Revolution Qua performed some wonderful feats, and went through some 
strange adventures in behalf of liberty. He was in his element when war 
was at its hottest—and it has never been hotter in any age or time, or in any 
part of the world, savage or civilized, than it was then in the section of Georgia 
now comprised in the counties of Burke, Columbia, Richmond and Elbert. 

However, that has nothing to do with Aunt Minervy Ann Perdue; but her 
relationship to Qua and to the royal family of his tribe, remote though it 
was, accounted for the most prominent traits of her character, and many 
contradictory elements of her strong and sharply-defined individuality. She 
had a bad temper, and was both fierce and fearless when it was aroused ; but 
it was accompanied by a heart as tender and a devotion as unselfish as any 
mortal ever possessed or displayed. But her temper was more widely adver- 
tised than her tenderness, and her independence more clearly in evidence 
than her unselfish devotion, except to’'those who knew her well and inti- 
mately. And so it happened that Aunt Minervy Ann, after freedom gave her 
the privilege of showing her extraordinary qualities of self-sacrifice, walked 
about in the midst of the suspicion and distrust of her own race, and was 
followed by the misapprehensions and misconceptions of many of the whites. 
She knew the situation and laughed at it, and if she wasn’t proud of it her 
attitude belied her. 

Well, once upon a time (it is now some years ago) Aunt Minervy Ann 
came to my house to talk, as she said, of old times; I had known her well 
in Halcyondale, in the days of my later youth. But, instead of talking of 
the times when I first knew her, she told me of a very curious and interesting 
episode which occurred the year after I had left the small town for a larger 
field of operations. The episode she told of was so unusual indeed, that for 
once I was compelled to regard it as a pleasing invention, though there was 
not a flaw in it anywhere to show that it had been concocted. 


SENGAME.”’ 


S 


NEL BOLIVAR BLA 


“SPHERE BEFORE MY EYES WAS COLO 


Drawn by Clifford Carleton. 
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If you are smitten with the pessimism, the brutality, the vulgarity, the 
hopelessly degenerate characteristics which various imitators of foreign writers 
are trying to engraft on English literature, you do not believe in coincidences ; 
you have been told that ‘‘impossible coincidences are one of the corner 
stones of romantic fiction.’’ Nevertheless, I am going to st'ck one of these 
impossible coincidences under your nose, and, if you doubt its reality, I have 
a small note-book filled with impossible and preposterous coincidences which 
belong to the real experiences of the members of a family, few in number and 
far from adventurous. 

It was natural, after Aunt Minervy Ann, in her graphic and incomparable 
way, had narrated the particulars of the episode to which I have referred, 
that her statements should dwell in my memory, and sally forth and engage 
my mind when it should have been engaged with other duties. One of these 
duties was to examine each day the principal newspapers of New England in 
search of topics for editorial comment. An eye trained to this business, as 
any exchange editor can tell you, will pick out at a glance a familiar name or 
suggestive phrase, no matter what its surroundings nor how obscurely it may 
be printed. Therefore, one day, weeks after Aunt Minervy Ann’s recital, 
when I opened the Boston Transcript at its editorial page, it was inevitable 
that the first thing to catch my eye was the familiar name of ‘‘ Mary Ellen 
Tatum.’’ It was printed in type of the kind called nonpareil, but I would 
have seen it no sooner nor more certainly if it had been printed in letters 
reaching half across the page. 

Mary Ellen Tatum! Here was partial confirmation of the story Aunt 
Minervy Ann had told me. The name occurred in a three-line preface to the 
translation of an art note from a Paris newspaper. This note described with 
genuine French enthusiasm the deep impression that had been made on 
artists and art circles in Paris by a portrait painted by a gifted young Amer- 
ican artist, Mlle. Marie Helen Tatum. It is needless to transcribe the eulogy 
—I have it in my scrap book. It was a glowing tribute to a piece of work 
that had created a sensation, and closed with the announcement that another 
genius had ‘‘arrived.’’ 

The comments of the Boston editor, following the sketch, declared that the 
friends of Miss Mary Ellen Tatum in Boston, where she spent her early years 
and where she was educated, were proud of her remarkable success, and pre- 
dicted for her a glorious career as an artist. 

Now, the coincidence to which I have referred was this: I had no more 
than cut this piece from the newspaper when the door-bell rang, and as there 
happened to he no one in the house to answer it at the moment, I went to 
the door myself, the clipping still in my hand, and there before my eyes was 
Colonel Bolivar Blasengame, his fine face beaming with good nature. He had 
come at a moment when I most desired to see him, and I greeted him cordially. 

‘‘T see now,’’ said the colone,, ‘‘ why it is I can never catch you in your 
office in town; you do your work at home. Well, that’s lots better than 
workin’ where any and everybody can come in on you. I thought I’d find 
you out here enjoying your otium cum digitalis, as old Tuck Bonner used to 
say ; but instead of that you're waist-deep in newspapers.’’ 
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I assured the colonel that there were some people in the world whom I 
would be glad to see, no matter how busy I might be. 

‘‘T know the feeling,’’? replied Colonel Blasengame; ‘‘but you'll be 
cussing me as sure as the world, for I haven’t a grain of business to see you 
about. But I hear Tumlin and old Aunt Minervy Ann talking about you so 
constantly that I thought I’d come out and say howdye, if no more.’’ 

‘* Well, you'll have to say more than that this time,’’ I remarked; ‘‘ I 
was just thinking, when you rang the door-bell, that [ would give something 
pretty to see you.”’ 

‘* Now, is that reely so?’ cried the colonel. ‘‘ Then I’m twice glad—once 
because I took a notion to come, and once again because you're glad. You 
used to fight so shy of me when you lived among us that I was afraid | 
wouldn’t get on wi’ you; but I’m sorter offish myself.”’ 

**Colonel,’’ said I, ‘did you ever know Mary Ellen Tatum ?”’ 

He rubbed his face and forehead with his hand, and regarded me with a 
slight frown, and a smile that seemed to mean anything except pleasure. 

‘© Will you allow me to ask you why you put such a question to me?” 

‘Why, certainly, colonel; read that.’? I placed the clipping from the 
Transcript in his hand. He held it off at arm’s length and tried to decipher 
it, but the print was too fine. Placing it on his knee, he searched in his 
pockets until he found his spectacles, and then he read the article through 
carefully—not once, but twice. 

Then smoothing the clipping out on his knee, he looked at me inquiringly. 

‘*Do you know Mary Ellen?’ he asked. I did not, and said so. ‘* Did 
you ever hear of her before ?”’ 

‘“Why, yes,’’? I replied. ‘‘ Aunt Minervy Ann told me some very inter- 
esting things about her, and I wanted to ask you if they were true.’’ 

The colonel jumped to his feet with alaugh. ‘‘ Plague on old Minervy 
Ann!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, I came out here purposely to tell you about 
Mary Ellen. This thing,’’ indicating the clipping, ‘‘is away behind the 
time with its news. The picture it tells about is at my house this very 
minute, and another one in the bargain. The first chance you get, come 
down home and look at’em. If you don’t open your eyes I’ll never sign 
my name S. B. Blasengame again.’’ He walked up and down the room ina 
restless way. ‘‘ What do you reckon that gyurl did?’ he asked, stopping 
before me and stretching out his right arm. ‘‘ Why, she sent aman with 
the pictures—a right nice fellow he was, too. He said it cost a pile of money 
to git ’em through the custom house at New York; he had to hang around 
there a week. When I asked him for his bill he raised his hands and 
laughed. Everything was paid.”’ 

The colonel continued to walk up and down the room. He was always 
restless when anything interested him, unless it happened to be a matter of 
life and death, and then he was calmness itself. 

“Did Aunt Minervy Ann—blame her old hide !—I wanted to tell you the 
whole story myself—did Aunt Minervy Ann tell you about a letter Mary 
Ellen wrote me when’’—the colonel paused and cleared his throat—‘‘ about 
a letter Mary Ellen wrote me in the seventies ?”’ 
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‘*She did,’”’ I replied. 

‘* Well, here’s the letter,’’ he said, after fumbling in his big pocketbook. 
‘It’s not a matter to be showing around, but you seem almost like one of 
the family, and you'll know better how to appreciate the pictures when you 
read that.’’ 

He turned and went out of the room into the hallway and then to the 
veranda, where I heard his firm and measured step pacing back and forth. 
The letter was not a very long one, but there was something in it —a vague 
undertone of loneliness, a muffled cry for sympathy, which, as I knew all the 
facts of the case, almost took my breath away. You will not understand 
what I mean until you have heard Aunt Minervy Ann’s story. 

The letter was dated ‘‘ Boston, September 8th, 1878,’’ and was as follows : 

‘*CoLONEL BLASENGAME—T wo days ago the home paper came to me bringing the news of 
the great loss which has come to your household, and to me. I feel most keenly that a 
letter from me is an unwarranted intrusion, but I must speak out my thoughts to some- 
one. Miss Sallie was almost the only friend I had when she and I were children to- 
gether—almost the only person that I ever cared for. I loved her while she lived, and 
[ shall cherish her memory to the day of my death. 

“You do not know me, and you will not recognize the name signed to this. It is 
better, far better that this should be so. It is enough for you to know that a stranger 
in a strange land will lie awake many and many a long night, weeping for the dear 
young lady who is dead. Mary Euven Tatum.” 

When presently the colonel came into the room again, he took the letter, 
replaced it carefully in his pocketbook, and was for bidding me good-bye. 

“You won't tell me the story, then?’ I suggested. 

‘Not if Aunt Minervy Ann has told you,’ he replied. ‘‘ There ain’t a 
living human being in the world that can match Minervy Ann when it comes 
to telling things that have really happened.’’ 

I shook hands with the colonel, painfully alive to the truth of his last 
remark ; and the reader is warned here not to judge Aunt Minervy Ann’s 
powers as a narrator by the attempt that is to be made herewith to reproduce 
the story of Mary Ellen Tatum. It is impossible to report Aunt Minervy Ann’s 
attitudes, gestures or poses, or to import into the cold medium of print the 
dramatic warmth and color, the fire of passion and feeling and the lambent 
flashes of tenderness and sympathy which played intermittently about her 
words. These things must be left to the imagination, with the result that 
the reader will be unable to realize her inimitable and incomparable gift as a 
story-teller. 

When the Piedmont Exposition was in full blast Aunt Minervy Ann was 
among those attracted to Atlanta, and, as was quite natural, made my house 
her headquarters—coming in the nick of time, too, for the cook, taking ad- 
vantage of the heavily increased demand for kitchen servants, caused by the 
pressure of strangers in the city, had informed us that if we wanted her 
services we could either double her wages or dispense with her entirely. It 
was a very cunningly prepared plan, for there was company in the house, 
friends from middle Georgia who had come to spend a week while the ex posi- 
tion was going on, and there would have been no alternative if Aunt Minervy 
Ann, her Sunday hat sitting high on her head, had not walked in the door. 
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“SHE SAY, *’AIN’T DAT AUNT MINERVY ANN? ‘1’LOW, YESSUM, DIS IS DE REMNANTS.” ” 
Drawn by Clifford Carleton, 

‘*T hope all er you-all is well. Ef you ain’t been frettin’ an’ naggin’ one 
an’er den my nose done been knocked out er j’int, kaze I know sump’n 
*bleege ter be de matter.’’ 

The truth is, the lady of the house was blazing mad with the cook, and I 
was somewhat put out myself, for the ultimatum of the servant meant robbery. 
Aunt Minervy Ann was soon in possession of the facts. At first she was 
properly indignant, but in a moment she began to laugh. 
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“¢ Des come out on de back porch wid me, please’m. All 1 ax you is ter 
keep yo’ face straight, and don’t say a word less’n I ax you sump’n’.’’ She 
flung her hat and satchel in a corner and sallied out. ‘I don’t blame cooks 
fer wantin’ ter quit when dey’s so much gwine on up town,”’ she remarked, 
in a loud voice, as she went out atthe back door. ‘‘ Dey stan’ by a stove 
hot wedder er col’, an’ dey ain’t got time ter go ter buryin’s. But me! I 
don’t min’ de work ; I’m ol’ an’ tough. Why, de well ain’t so mighty fur 
fum de steps, an’ dars de wood-cellar right dar. How much you pay yo’ 
cooks, ma’am ?” 

‘‘What wages have vou been getting ?’’ asked the lady of the house. 

‘*Wellum, down dar whar I come fum dey been payin’ me four dollars a 
mont’—dat de reason I come up here. Ef you gi’ me six I’l] stay an’ you 
won’t begrudge me de money. Tu’n me loose in de kitchen an’ I’m at 
home, ma’am—plum’ at home.’’ 

The lady seemed to be hesitating, and the silence in the kitchen was op- 
pressive. 

“*T’ll decide to-day,’’ she remarked. ‘‘Our cook is a good one, but she 
has been thinking of resting awhile. If she goes, you shall have the place.”’ 

‘‘Den she ain’t gone?’’ cried Aunt Minervy Ann.  ‘‘ Well, I don’t want 
de place less’n she goes. J ain't gwine run my color out’n no job’ ef I kin 
he’p it. We got ’nuff ter contend wid des dry so.’? Then she turned and 
looked in the kitchen. ‘‘ Ain’t dat Julie Myrick ?”’ she asked. 

‘“How you know me?’ cried the cook. ‘‘I }’lieve in my soul dat’s 
Miss ’Nervy Ann Perdue !’’ 

With that Aunt Minervy Ann went into the kitchen, and the two old 
acquaintances exchanged reminiscences for a quarter of an hour. After 
awhile she came back in the sitting-room, stared at us with a half-indignant, 
half-quizzical expression on her face, and then suddenly collapsed, falling on 
the floor near a couch, and laughing as only an old-time negro can laugh. 
Then she sat bolt upright, and indignation, feigned or real, swept the smiles 
from her countenance, as if they had been suddenly wiped out with a 
sponge. 

“* You know what you got in dat kitchen dar? You ain’t got nothin’ in 
de worl’ in dar but a Injun merlatter ; dat zactly what you got. I know’d 
her daddy and I know’d her mammy. Ol’ one-legged Billy Myrick wuz her 
daddy, an’ he wuz one part white an’ one part nigger, an’ one part Injun. 
Don’t tell me ’bout dem kind er tribes. Dey ain’t no good in um. Hamp’ll 
tell you dat hisse’f, an’ he b’longed ter de Myrick ’state. Merlatter is bad 
‘enuff by itse’f, but when you put Injun wid it—well, you may hunt high 
an’ you may hunt low, but you can’t git no wuss mixtry dan dat. I tell 
you right now,’’? Aunt Minervy Ann went on, ‘‘I never did see but one mer- 
latter dat wuz wuff a pinch er snuff, an’ she wuz so nigh white dat de ol’ boy 
hisse’f couldn’t ’a’ tol’ de diffunce. Seem like vou must ’a’ knowed Mary 
Ellen Tatum, suh?’’ she suggested, appealing to my memory. 

I had heard the name somehow and somewhere, but it was as vague in my 
recollection as a dream. 

‘* Maybe you didn’t know ‘er, suh, but she was born an’ bred down whar 
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Icum fum. Dat’sso! She wuz done gone fum dar when you come. Wuz 
ol’ Fed Tatum dead? Yasser! ol’ Fed died de year dey quit der battlin’, 
an’ ’twuz de year atter dat when yo’ come; an’ you sho did look puny, suh, 
ter what you does now. Well, ol’ Fed Tatum, he wuz one er deze yer quare 
creeturs. He made money han’ over fist, an’ he had a sight er niggers. He 
had a place sorter close ter town, but he didn’t stay on it; an’ he had a 
house not fur fum Marse Bolivar Blasengame, but he’d des go out ter his 
place endurin’ er de day, an’ den he’d come back, git his vittles an’ walk ter 
de tavern an’ dar he’d take a cheer an’ go off by hisse’f, an’ set wid his chin 
in his coat collar, an’ look at his foots an’ make his thum’s turn somersets 
over one an’er. Ef you wanted ter talk wid ol’ Fed Tatum, you'd hafter go 
war he wuz settin’ at an’ do all de talkin’ yo’se’f. He’d des set back dar an’ 
grunt an’ maybe not know who you wuz. But when he come huntin’ you 
up, you better watch out. Dey say dey ain’t nobody ever is make a trade 
wid ol’ Fed but what dey come out at de little een’ er de horn. 

‘¢ Well, ol’ Fed had a nigger’oman keepin’ house fer’im, an’ doin’ de 
cookin’ and washin’. TI say ‘nigger,’ suh, but she wuz mighty nigh white. 
She wuz Mary Ellen’s mammy, an’ Mary Ellen wuz des white ez anybody, I 
don’t keer whar dey cum fum, an’ she wuz purty fum de word go. Dey 
wa’n’t never no time, suh, atter Mary Ellen wuz born dat she wan’t de pur- 
tiest gal in dat town. Ides natchully ’spises merlatters, but dey wuz sump’n 
*bout Mary Ellen dat allers made a lump come in my goozle. I tuck ter dat 
chile, suh, de minnit I laid my eyes on’er. She made me think ’bout folks 
I done forgot ef I ever know’d um, an’ des de sight un ’er made me think 
’bout dem ol’ time chunes what mighty nigh break yo’ heart when you hear 
um played right. Dat wuz Mary Ellen up an’ down. 

‘¢ Well, suh, when Mary Ellen got so she could trot ’roun’, old Fed Tatum 
sorter woke up. He stayed at home mo’, and when de sun wuz shinin’ you 
might see ’im any time setting in his peazzer wid Mary Ellen playin’ round’, 
er walkin’ out in de back yard wid Mary Ellen trottin’ at his heels. I’m 
telling you de start-naked trufe—by de time dat chile wuz six-year ol’ she 
could read ; yasser! read out’n a book, an’ read good. I seed her do it wid 
my own eyes, an’ heer’d ’er with my own years. ’Tain’t none er dish yer 
readin’ an’ stoppin’ like you hear de school chillun gwine on; no, suh! 
’Twuz de natchual readin’ right ’long. An’ by de time she wuz eight, dey 
wa’n’t no words in no book in dat town but what she could take an’ chaw um 
same as lawyers in de cote-house. Mo’ dan dat, suh, she could take a pen- 
cil, an’ draw yo’ likeness right ’fo’ yo’ face. 

‘Tong ’bout dat time she struck up wid little Sally Blasengame, an’ 
when dem two got tergedder dar wuz de pick er de town ez fer ez de chillun 
went. I don’t say it, suh, bekaze Marse Bolivar was Marse Tumlin’s br’er- 
in-law—dey married sisters—but his little gal Sally wuz ez fine ez split silk. 
Mary Ellen had black hair an’ big black eyes, an’ Sally had yaller hair an’ 
big blue eyes. Atter dey come ter know one an’er dey wa’n’t a day but what 
dem two chillun wuz playin’ tergedder. How many an’ many is de times I 
seed um gwine ’long wid der arms ’roun’ one an’er ! 

‘* Well, one day atter dey been playin’ tergedder a right smart whet Marse 
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Bolivar ’gun ter make inquirements ’bout Mary Ellen, an’ when he foun’ out 
who an’ what she wuz, he went out whar dey wuz at an’ tol’ her she better 
go home. I wuz right dar in de back yard when he said de word. Mary 
Ellen stood an’ looked at’im, an’ den she picked up her bonnet an’ marched 
out’n de yard holdin’ her head up; she wuz twelve year ol’ by den. 

‘*Sally watched Mary Ellen go out, an’ den she turn ’roun’ on her daddy, 
her face ez white ez a sheet. Den her whole frame ’gun ter shake. She ’low, 
‘T been lovin’ you all dis time, an’ I didn’t know you could be so mean an’ 
low-life.’ She flung at ’im de fust words dat pop in her min’. 

‘‘Marse Bolivar say, ‘Why, honey! Why, precious!’ an’ start ter put 
his arm ’roun’ ’er. She flung fum ’im, she did, an’ ery out, ‘Don’t you 
ever say dem words ter me no mo’ ez long ez you live, an’ don’t you never 
tetch me no mo’.’ Den she seed me, an’ she come runnin’ des like she wuz 
skeer’d. She holler, ‘Take me’way! take me’way! Don’t let’im tetch 
me! Talk ’bout temper—talk ’bout venom! All dein Blasengames had it, 
an’ when you hurt de feelin’s er dat kind er folks dey are hurted sho’nuff. 
Marse Bolivar couldn’t ’a’ looked no wuss ef somebody had ’a’ spit in his 
face while his han’s tied. You talk ’bout people lovin’ der chillun, but you 
dunner nothin’ ’tall ’bout it twel you see Marse Bolivar lovin’ Sally. Why, 
de very groun’ she walkt on wuz diffunt ter him fum any udder groun’. He 
wuz ready ter die fer’er forty times a day, an’ yit here she wuz wid her 
feelin’s hurt so bad dat she won’t let ’im put his han’s on ’er. An’ he ain’t 
try ; he had sense nuff fer dat. He des walk ’roun’ and kick up de gravel 
wid de heel er his boots. But Sally, she had ’er face hid in my frock, an’ 
she ain’t so much ez look at’im. Bimeby he went in de house, but he ain’t 
stay dar long. He come out an’ look at Sally, an’ try ter make ’er talk, but 
she erfuse ter say a word, an’ atter while he went on up-town. 

‘« Ef dey ever wuz hard-headed folks, suh, dat wuz de tribe. He went up- 
town but he ain’t stay long, an’ when he come back he foun’ Sally in de 
house cryin’ an’ gwine on. She won’t tell what de matter, an’ she won’t let 
nobody do nothin’ fer’er. Now, ef she’d ’a’ been mine, suh, I'd ‘a’ frailed 
er out den an’ dar, an’ I’d’a’ kep’ on frailin’ ’er out twel she’d ’a’ vowed 
dat she never know’d no gal name Mary Ellen. Dat’s me! But Marse 
Bolivar ain’t look at it dat away, an’ de man what never knuckle ter no 
human bein’, rich er po’,high er low, had ter knuckle ter dat chile, an’ she 
wa’n’t much bigger dan yo’ two fists. 

‘“So bimeby he say, ‘ Honey, I’m gwine atter Mary Ellen, ef dat’s her 
name, an’ she can stay here all day an’ all night, too, fer what I keer.’ 

‘Sally ‘low, ‘She sha’n’t come here! she sha’n’t! I don’t want nobody 
ter come here dat’s got ter git der feclin’s hurted eve’ y time dey come.’ 

‘Right dar, suh, is whar my han’ would ’a’ come down hard ; but Marse 
Bolivar, he knuckle. He say, ‘ Well, honey, you'll hafter fergive me dis 
time. Tl go fetch ’er ef she'll come, an’ ef she won’t ’tain’t my fault.’ 

‘So out he went. I dunner how he coaxed Mary Ellen, but she say he 
tol’ ’er dat Sally wuz feelin’ mighty bad, an’ wuz ’bleege ter see ’er; an’ 
Mary Ellen, havin’ mo’ heart dan min’, come right ‘long. An’ Marse 
Bolivar wuz happy fer ter see Sally happy. 


“SHE LAID HEK HAN’S ON DE KEYS AN’ STARTED A CHUNE DES LIKE YO’ HEAR IN YO’ DREAMS.”" 
Drawn by Clifford Carleton, 
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‘‘Dis wuz long ’fo’ de battlin’, suh, but even dat fur back dey wuz talkin’ 
*bout war. Ol Fed Tatum wuz a mighty long-headed man, an’ he know’d 
mighty well dat ef Mary Ellen stayed dar whar she wuz at, she won’t have 
no mo’ show dan a chicken wid its head wrung off. So he fixed ’er up an’ 
packed ’er off up dar whar de Northrons is at. He’d’a’ sont her mammy. 
wid ’er, but she say no; she’d be in de way ; folks would ’spicion what de 
matter wuz; an’ so she shet her mouf an’ stayed. Ef Mary Ellen had ’a’ 
been my chile, suh, ’d’a’ gone wid ’er ef I had ter claw my way wid my 
naked han’s thoo forty miles er brick wall. But her mammy was diffunt ; 
she stayed an’ pined. 

“* Now, ef anybody want pinin’ done dey’ll hafter go ter somebody else 
sides ol’ Minervy Ann Perdue. When you see me pinin’, suh, you may 
know my tongue done cut out an’ my han’s pairlized. Ef Mary Ellen had 
’a? been my chile dey’d’a’ been murder done, sub. I’d’a’ cotch ol’ Fed 
Tatum by what little hair he had an’ [’d’a’ ruint’im ; an’ ez ’twuz, I come 
mighty nigh havin’ a fight wid’im. An’ ef I had—ef I had ae 

Aunt Minervy Ann was on her feet. Her right arm was raised high in the 
air, and her eyes blazed with passion. It was not a glimpse of temper she 
gave us, but a fleeting portrayal of mother-love at white heat. She had been 
carried away by her memory, and had carried us away with her; but she 
caught herself, as it were, in the act, laughed, and sat down again by the 
sofa, caressing it with both arms. Presently she resumed her narrative, 
addressing herself this time to the lady of the house. It was a stroke of rare 
tact that had its effect. 

‘*Wellum, Mary Ellen wa’n’t my chile, an’ ol’ Fed Tatum sont ’er off up 
dar ’mongst de Northrons ; an’ ’bout de time de two sides ’gun der battlin’ 
he sol’ some lan’ an’ sont her ’nuff money. ter las’ ’er twel she got all de 
larnin’ she want. Den de war come, an’ nobody ain’t hear no mo’ ’bout 
Mary Ellen. Dey fit an’ dey fout, an’ dey fout an’ dey fit, an’ den, bimeby, 
dey quit, an’ fer long days nobody didn’t know whedder ter walk backerds 
er go forruds. 

‘“‘OV Fed Tatum wuz one er dem kinder folks, ma’am, what you been 
seein’ an’ knowin’ so long dat you kinder git de idee deyer gwine ter stay 
des like dey is; but one day ol’ Fed Tatum fetch’d a grunt an’ went ter bed, 
an’ de nex’ day he fetch’d a groan an’ died. He sho did. An’ den when 
dey come ter look into what he had, dey foun’ dat he ain’t got nothin’ he 
kin call his own but a little cabin in one een’ er town, an’ dis went ter Mary 
Ellen’s mammy. 

‘*T tell you now, ma’am, dat oman tried me. She wuz long an’ lank an’ 
slabsided, an’ she went ’bout wid ’er mouf shet, an’ ’er cloze lookin’ like 
somebody had flung um at’er. I like ter hear folks talk, myself, an’ ef dey 
can’t do nothin’ else I like ter see um show dey temper. But dat ’oman, 
she des walk ’roun’ an’ not open her mouf fum mornin’ twel night, less’n 
you ax’er sump’n. I tried ter git her ter talk ’bout Mary Ellen, but she 
ain’t know no mo’ ’bout Mary Ellen dan a rabbit. 

“T dunner but what we’d’a’ got in a fuss, ma’am, kaze dat ’oman sho 
did try me, but’long ’bout dat time Marse Bolivar’s gal tuck sick, an’ 
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’*twa’n’t long ’fo’ she died. ’Twuza mighty pity, too, kaze dat chile would 
’a’ made a fine ’oman—none better. ’Long todes de las’ she got ter gwine 
on ’bout Mary ‘Ellen. Look like she could see Mary Ellen in de fever- 
dreams, an’ she’d laugh an’ go on des like she useter when she wuz a little bit 
er gal. 

‘¢Wellum, when dat chile died Marse Bolivar come mighty nigh losin’ ’is 
min’. He ain’t make no fuss ’bout it, but he des fell back on hisse’f an’ 
walk de flo’ night atter night, an’ moan an’ groan when he think nobody 
ain’t lis’nin’. An’ den, atter so long a time, here come a letter fum Mary 
Ellen, an’ dat broke ’im all up. I tell you right now, ma’am, Marse Bolivar 
had a hard fight wid trouble. I don’t keer what folks may say ; dey may 
tell you he’s a hard man, ready ter fight an’ quick ter kill. He’s all dat, 
an’ maybe mo’; but I know what I know. 

‘‘Wellum, de days went an’ de days come. Bimeby I hear some er de 
niggers say dat Mary Ellen done come back. I laid off ter go an’ see de 
chile ; but one day I wuz gwine ’long de street an’ I met a white lady. She 
say, ‘Ain’t dat Aunt Minervy Ann?’ I’low, ‘ Yessum, dis is de remnants.’ 
Wid dat, ma’am, she grab me ’roun’ de neck an’ hug me, an’ bu’st out 
a-cryin’, an’ ’twa’n’t nobody in de worl’ but Mary Ellen. 

‘*Purty ! I never has foun’ out, ma’am, how any human can be ez purty 
ez Mary Ellen. Her skin wuz white ez milk an’ her eyes shine like stars. 
I'd ’a’ never know’d her in de worl’. But dar she wuz, cryin’ one minit an’ 
laughin’ de nex’. An’ she wuz in trouble, too. She had a telegraph in her 
han’ tellin’ ’er dat one er her ol’ schoolmates gwine on ter Flurridy wuz 
gwine ter stop over one train des ter see Mary Ellen. Hit seem like dat up 
dar whar she been stayin’ at she ain’t never tell nobody but what she wuz 
white, an’ de human wa’n’t born dat could tell de diffunce. So dar ’twuz. 
Here wuz de Northron lady comin’ fer ter see Mary Ellen, an’ what wuz 
Mary Ellen gwineter do ?—whar wuz she gwineter take de Northron lady? 
Dar wuz de ramshackle cabin, an’ dar wuz my kitchen. You may think 
*twuz funny, ma’am is 

‘‘But I don’t,’’ said the lady of the house, abruptly and unexpectedly ; 
‘*T don’t think it was funny at all.”’ 

Aunt Minervy Ann looked at me and lifted her chin triumphantly, as she 
resumed : ‘‘No’m, ’twa’n’t funny. Mary Ellen wuz proud an’ high-strung ; 
you could read dat in de way she walk an’ eve’y motion she make, an’ dat 
ar telegraph dat de Northron lady sont ’er fum Atlanty kinder run ’er ina 
corner. She dunner what ter do, ner which way ter turn. Look at it yo’se’f, 
ma’am, an’ see whar she wuz. 

**She laughed, ma’am, but she wuz in ioubie: an’ I’m sech a big fool dat 
I’m allers in trouble ‘long wid dem what I like. Take de tape-line ter der 
trouble an’ den ter mine, an’ you’ll fin’ dat dey medjer ’bout de same. Mary 
Ellen laugh an’ say, ‘ Dey’s two things I kin do; I kin leave town, er I 
kin go down dar ter de cabin an’ kill myse’f.’ Oh, she wuz in a corner, 
ma’am—don’t you doubt it. 

‘* Right den an’ dar sump’n pop in my head. I ’low, ‘Is you been ter call 
on Marse Bolivar Blasengame?’ She say ‘No, I ain’t, Aunt Minervy Ann. 
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I started ter go, but I’m afear’d ter.’ I low, ‘ Well, I’m gwine dar right 
now ; come go wid me.’ 

‘*So we went dar, and I left Mary Ellen on de back porch, an’ I went in 
de house. Marse Bolivar wuz settin’ down, gwine over some papers, an’ 
Mis’ Em’ly wuz darnin’ an’ patchin’. 

‘*T say, ‘Marse Bolivar, dey’s a gal out here dat I thought maybe you 
an’ Mis’ Em’ly would be glad ter see ?” 

‘He ’low, ‘Dang you’ hide, Minervy Ann! You like ter make me jump 
out’n my skin. Who is de gal?’ 

‘*T say, ‘I wanter see ef you know ’er.’ Wid dat I went back an’ fotch 
Mary Ellen in. Well, dey didn’t know ’er, ma’am, na’er one un um; an’ I 
dunner how it all happened, ma’am, but de fust thing I know Mary Ellen 
fell on ’er knees by a lounge what sot under de place whar Miss Sally’s pic- 
tur’ wuz hangin’ at. She fell on ’er knees, Mary Ellen did, and ’low, ‘She’d 
know who I is,’ an’ wid dat she bust aloose an’ went ter cryin’ des like ’er 
heart wuz done broke in two. 

‘‘Marse Bolivar stood dar an’ wait twel Mary Ellen cool off, an’ quiet 
down. Mis’ Em’ly, ma’m, is one er dem ar primity, dried-up wimmen, 
which, ef dey ain’t fightin’ you wid bofe han’s, er huggin’ you wid bofe 
arms, ain’t sayin’ nothin’ ’tall. An’ ef Mis’ Em’ly ain’t sayin’ nothin’ you 
can’t put de key in de Bible an’ fin’ no tex’ dat’ll tell you what she got in 
*er min’. But she wuz darnin’, an’ I see ’er wipe one eye on de leg er de 
sock, an’ den present’ y she wipe t’er eye. 

‘*Wellum, Marse Bolivar stood dar an’ look at Mary Ellen, an’ when she 
riz fum her knees an’ stood dar, her head hangin’ down, still a-cryin’, but 
mo’ quieter, he went close up an’ ’low, ‘I know you, Mary Ellen, an’ I’m 
mighty glad ter see you. Dat ar letter what you writ me, I got it yit, an’ 
I’m gwine ter keep it whiles I live.’ 

‘He talk right husky, ma’am, an’ I ’gun ter feel husky myse’f; an’ den 
I know’d dat ef I didn’t change de tune, I’d be boo-hooin’ right dar ’fo’ all 
un um wid needer ’casion nor ’skuce. I went up ter Mary Ellen an’ cotch 
’er by de shoulder and say, ‘Shucks, gal! Dat train’ll be here terreckly, 
an’ den what you gwine ter do?” 

‘?Twuz a hint ez broad ez a horse-blanket, ma’am, but Mary Ellen never 
tuck it. She des stood dar an’ look at me. An’ ’bout dat time Marsc 
Bolivar he ketch’d holt er my shoulder an’ whirlt me ’roun’, an’ ’low, ‘ What 
de matter, Minervy Ann? Talk it right out !’ 

‘‘Wellum, I Jet you know I tol’ ’im; I des laid it off! I tol’ des how 
*twuz; how Mary Ellen been sont up dar by ol’ Fed Tatum, an’ bow, on de 
count er no fault er her’n de Northron folks tuck ’er ter be a white gal ; an’ 
how one er de gals what went ter school wid ’er wuz gwine ter come ter see 
’er an’ stay ’twixt trains. Den I ’low, ‘Whar is Mary Ellen gwine ter see 
’er? In dat ar mud-shack whar her ma live at? In de big road? In de 
woods? In de hoss-lot?”’ 

The whole scene from beginning to end had been enacted by Aunt Mi- 
nervy Ann. In the empty spaces of the room she had placed the colonel, 
his wife and Mary Ellen, and they scemed to be before us, and not only be- 
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fore us, but the passionate earnestness with which she laid the case of Mary 
Ellen before the colonel made them live and move under our very eyes. 

‘€ In de big road? ~=In de woods? In de hoss-lot ?”’ 

And when she paused for the reply of the colonel, the look of expectation 
on her face was as keen and as eager as it could have been on the day 
and the occasion when she was pleading for Mary Ellen. The spell was 
broken by the lady of the house, who leaned forward eagerly as if expect- 
ing the colonel himself to reply. Perhaps Aunt Minervy: Ann misunder- 
stood the movement. She paused a moment as if dazed, and then sank by 
the sofa with a foolish laugh. 

‘“‘T know you all put me down ter be a fool,’’ she said, ‘‘ an’ I ’speck 
T is.”’ 

‘* Nonsense !’’ cried the lady of the house, sharply. ‘‘ What did the 
colonel reply ?”’ 

Aunt Minervy remained silent a little while, picking at one of the fringes 
of the sofa. She was evidently trying to reassemble in her mind the inci- 
dents and surroundings of her narrative. Presently she began again, in a 
tone subdued and confidential : 

‘‘Marse Bolivar look at me right hard, den he look at Mary Ellen, den 
he pull at de tip-een’ er his year. Wellum, I fair helt my breff ; I say ter 
myse’f, ‘Man, whyn’t you look at poor Miss Sally’s pictur’ ?’ I wuz feared 
a fly might light on ’im an’ change his min’. But, look at de pictur’ he did, 
an’ dat settled it. 

‘¢He low, ‘Set down, Mary Ellen ; you look tired. Minervy Ann, fetch 
er a drink er water.’ Wellum, you may well b’lieve dat I flied up an’ flew’d 
’?roun’ an’ fotch dat water. Den he ’low, ‘Minervy Ann, go in dar an’ 
straighten out dat parlor; fling open de blinds an’ do ’bout in dar ! ”’ 

Again Aunt Minervy Ann arose from her reclining position by the sofa 
and stood in the floor ; again, by a wave of her hand, she brought the scene 
before our eyes. 

‘“T stood dar, I did, an’ look at dat man. I ’low, ‘ Marse Bolivar, less’n 
it’s Marse Tumlin, youer de bes’ man dat God A’mighty ever breathe de 
breath er life inter!) He rub his han’ over his face an’ say, ‘ Dang yo’ ol’ 
hide! go onan’ hush up! Fum de time I fust know’d you, you been git- 
tin’ me an’ Tumlin in hot water.’ 

“T flung back at ’im, ‘’ Tain’t never scald you! ? Tain’t never been too deep 
fer you! Hestraighten hisse’f up an’ helt his head back an’ laugh. He 
‘low, ‘Dang it all, Minervy Ann! Deyer times when I want it bofe hot an’ 
deep. You go an’ scuffle ’roun’ in dat parlor, an’ don’t you let yo’ Mis’ 
Em’ly do a han’s-turn in dar.’ 

‘*Wellum, dat uz *bout de up-shot un it. De Northron lady wuz name 
Miss Wilbur, er Willard, I disremember which, but she was a mighty nice 
white gal. Marse Bolivar an’ Hamp wuz bofe at de train ter meet ’er, an’ 
Marse Bolivar fotch ’er right ter de house, an’ show’d ’er in de parlor. 
Atter while, Mary Ellen went in dar, an’ ’twuz a mighty meetin’ ’twix um. 
Dey chattered same ez a flock er blackbirds on a windy day ; an’ atter so 
long a time Marse Bolivar went in dar. ’Twan’t long ’fo’ he got ter tell- 
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in’ tales, an’ de Northron lady Jaugh so she kin hardly set on de cheer. 
Den he open de pianner, an’ ax de white lady ter play, but she vow she 
can’t play atter he been hearin’ Mary Ellen. Den he say, ‘ Won’t you play 
me a chune, Mary Ellen? Sump’n ol’ timey ? 

“*Dat gal went ter de pianner, ma’am, an’ sot dar wid her han’s over her 
face like she prayin’, an’ den she laid her han’s on de keys an’ started a 
chune des like yo’ hear up in yo’ dreams. It got a little louder, an’ den pres- 
ent’y you could hear ’er singin’. I never did know whar’ bouts her voice slip- 
ped inter dat chune ; but dar ’twuz, an’ it fit in wid de pianner des like a 
flute does. 

‘‘Wellum, it tuck me back, way back dar in de ol’ days, an’ den brung 
me down ter later times, fer many a moonlight night did I hear Miss Sally 
an’ Mary Ellen sing dat song when dey wuz chillun. Den atter dat de 
Northron lady plump herse’f down at de pianner, an’ she sho did shake 
dat ol’ shebang up. ’Twuz dish yer highfalutin’ music what sprung up 
sence de war, an’ it sho sound like war ter me, drums a-’rattlin’, guns 4- 
shootin’, an’ forty-’levm brass horns all tootin’ a diffunt chune. 

‘¢ When train-time come, ma’am, de Northron lady ax Mary Ellen ef she 
won’t go ter de train wid ’er. But Marse Bolivar spoke up an’ say dat Mary 
Ellen been feelin’ bad all de mornin’, an’ she hatter skuzen’er. Marse 
Bolivar went wid de lady hisse’f, an’ when he come back Mary Ellen tol’ ’?im 
she never would fergit what he done fer her dat day, an’say she gwineter pay 
’?im back some day. 

‘An’ she did, ma’am ; she paid’m back; she sho did. De nex’ time 
you come down, suh,’’ turning to me, ‘‘ fetch de mistiss wid you. I want 
’er ter see dem ar pictur’s what Mary Ellen paint fer Marse Bolivar—one er 
Miss Sally an’ one er Marse Bolivar hisse’f. She went ’way off ’cross de 
water an’ paint um, an’ I tell you right now, ma’am, dey don’t look like no 
human paintin’.”’ 

‘‘What did the neighbors say about it?’ the lady of the house asked, in 
her practical way. 

‘* Dat what pestered me all de time, ma’am,’’ Aunt Minervy Ann replied. 
‘*T ax Marse Bolivar, ‘What de folks gwineter say when dey hear ’bout dis 
come off? He stuck his thum’s in de arm-holes er his wescut, an’ ’low, 
‘Dat what I wanter know, an’ I wanter know so bad, Minervy Ann, dat ef 
you hear anybody talkin’ loose talk ’bout it, des come runnin’ ter me while 
it’s hot. Now don’t you fail.’ 

‘* But Marse Bolivar ain’t wait fer me ter hear what folks say. He went 
polin’ up town de nex’ day, an’ tol’ ’bout it in eve’y sto’ on de street, an’ 
de las’ man in town vow’d ’twuz de ve’y thing ter do. An’ dat ain’t all, 
ma’am! De folks dar raise a lot er money fer Mary Ellen, an’ de way dat 
chile went on when Marse Bolivar put it in ’er han’ an’ tol’ ’er whar it come 
fum wuz pitiful ter see. : 

“* Dat’s de way ’tis, ma’am ; ketch um in de humor an’ eve’ ybody’s good ; 
ketch um out’n de humor an’ dey er all mean—I know dat by my own feel- 
in’s. Efa fly had lit on Marse Bolivar’s face dat day, Mary Ellen would ’a’ 
had ter face ’’er trouble by ’er own-’lone self. Ef some sour-minded man 
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had gone up town an’ told how Marse Bolivar wuz en’tainin’ nigger gals an’ 
g p gger g 


a Yankee ’oman in his parlor, dey’d all been down on’im. An’ den——’ 
‘““What, then ?’’ the lady of the house asked, as Aunt Minervy Ann 
paused. 


““Dey’d ’a’ been weepin’ an’ whailin’ in de settlement sho. Ain’t it so, 
suh ?”’ 

What has become of Mary Ellen? the reader may ask. I have asked the 
same question hundreds of times and received no reply to it. So far as we 
provincials are concerned, she has disappeared utterly from the face of the 
earth. 
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QUEEN O’ SHEBA’S TRIUMPH. 


By RutH McENERY STUART. 
I. 


/HEN Queen o’ Sheba Jackson came to New York from her 
plantation home at Broom Corn Bottom, she trod the plank 
from the Jersey ferry into Gotham like a tragedy queen ; and 
if a little cloud, dark as her face, rising over North River, had 
swollen and spread before her eyes until the city about her 
was gray and then nearly black and then suddenly wet, she 
read in the incident no presage or disaster. She knew that 
hereabouts were the weather headquarters, and she had brought 
her umbrella, and the dash with which she ran it up and 
started forth, her Broom Corn stride in full action, fairly 
illustrated her spirit. 

She had come against the separate and combined opposition 
of her family, friends and church, who had coaxingly, prayerfully, and at 
last even abusively, advised against it. It takes great spirit to brook such 
opposition, and Queen o’ Sheba had struck out to win. 

As she entered the crowd that jostled her elbows on either side, she real- 
ized in her new environment a menace to both soul and body. She had 
been warned that she was ‘‘li’ble to be lightning-struck with a live wire at 
any street crossing,’’ and that evil incarnate was rampant in a great city ; so 
she dodged the telegraph-poles, sniffed at the populace and feared nothing. 

In her pocket there were eighteen dollars in money, tied in the corner of 
her handkerchief, folded in with a slip of paper, on which was written the 
year-old address of a friend who had previously migrated from Broom Corn. 
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Sheba would have exchanged letters verifying this address, but for fear. Her 
fortune had come suddenly, and she dared not hold it lest it should melt. 
The manager of the narrow gauge road that handled Broom Corn’s cotton 
had offered her fifty dollars for her cow, in the presence of witnesses, on the 
day before his train killed it on the track, and he was pleased to settle with 
her for transportation to New York and twenty-five dollars to boot. Five of 
the remaining seven dollars of the price of her happy disaster was bulging 
from Sheba’s stocking now—a reserve for a rainier day—and as she strode 
along and the sun came out and she began to see fhings in the clear light, 
she was pleased to remember this reserve. It gave her license as to the 
eighteen in her pocket. 

The first thing she realized concerning herself was that her clothes were all 
wrong. Of course, being second-hand, they were several seasons old even in 
Broom Corn, but they had come from Broom Corn’s best. For one brief mo- 
ment, feeling the tightness of her dolman over her arms, Sheba resented New 
York as daring to oppose Miss Minervy Cheatham in so trivial a matter as 
the shape of a wrap. Miss Minervy, the judge’s daughter, was a traveled 
person, who used languages, and who rode the fields about Broom Corn in a 
riding-habit, the only one extant in the vicinity, and she easily set the pace 
for the community in all matters of dress and etiquette. Sheba had made Miss 
Minervy’s spring garden two years before for this wrap—a seal plush, edged 
with fur—and, as she pressed through the great-sleeved throng on this first 
gray day, she remembered that it had come from New York and she felt be- 
trayed. It was like repudiating a debt—the way some cities do. She had 
dug and hoed and raked, and even begun to gather, for this garment chiefly 
because it had been brought from New York, and when she found herself 
hither bound one of her greatest pleasures was in realizing that the wrap 
question, at least, was happily settled. 

But the dolman had begun to go out of fashion at the first town where the 
train stopped, and it had grown worse at every station until she got off the 
cars ; and now, while she trod the city of its birth, she felt it shrink into the 
past with every step she took. She did not care for the motley crowd on the 
streets, but she did dread to meet the friend upon whom she was to depend 
for an introduction, ‘‘lookin’,’’ as she mentally expressed it, ‘like a tacky 
from ’way back.’’? And so, instead of following up the address she carried, 
she began to watch for shop windows, and finally, after she had been walk- 
ing for an hour or such a matter—no great walk for a Broom Corner—she 
suddenly disappeared at the door of a Sixth Avenue department. store, 
armed with her eighteen dollars and a mortal discontent, and when she 
came out nearly an hour later, she was radiant in the coat of the multi- 
tude, stiff, fur-trimmed, double-breasted, balloon-sleeved, and with a storm 
collar that in its flamboyant flare answered her most daring spirit. 

She would have bought a hat, had hats not been so dear. She tried on 
seyeral, however, and studied them to such effect that, watching her chance, 
she tilted her own, hind part before, on the back of her head, and the result 
was so gratifying that she decided to wear it so; and when she had secured 
it in place with a nine cents jeweled pin, it not only answered the chal- 
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lenge of the storm collar, but set the pace for even greater things. Its 
bows arranged for the face, smiled promiscuous greetings on all who walked 
behind it, while its delighted wearer opposed them by a beaming front. 
When Sheba jostled the Sixth Avenue throng again she wore about her 
neck a boa of fine presence, which she had swung there quite as one who 
had habited with constrictors all her life. Of course, the storm collar re- 
pudiated the boa as supererogatory, but Sheba could not realize this. Still, 
to do her justice, she had bought the boa as an investment rather than as 
a needed factor to her toilet. It had cost but two dollars and ninety-eight 
cents, the odd cents exactly expressing its recent reduction (from three dol- 
lars) and in this, certainly no woman who knows how to shop can blame 
her. Have we not all done likewise? 

Sheba had her friend in mind when she stepped into the street, but the 
windows were fascinating—in more ways than one. Not only were they glit- 
tering ‘allurements in their offerings, but each one, when taken at a happy 
angle, became a mirror, and in its reflection Sheba saw what to her preju- 
diced eyes was the figure of a stately and finished New Yorker. The tran- 
sition had been quick, it is true, but some of us are assimilative. Seeing 
herself thus, it was perhaps but natural that she should have hesitated in 
front of a photographer’s, ‘‘just to look”’ at the beautiful tintypes of which 
he promised to supply three copies in five minutes and for only twenty-five 
cents. 

Many of the sample pictures in the show-case were of persons of her own 
color, which was an added attraction, and 

Well, when her pictures were finished, they fully corroborated the flatter- 
ing testimony of the windows, and as she slipped them reluctantly into her 
pocket and started on her way uptown, Sheba felt that she was at last in 
her proper sphere. 

She had asked a policeman to help her on her way, intuitively realizing 
that any uniform bravely worn in public is a sort of stamp of reliability. 

**T don’t know who you is, but you’s somebody, an’ you ain’t hidin’ it.’’ 
So she had addressed the seven-foot protector of the peace, who answered 
her with his index finger and sent her flying southward in an elevated train 
at Twenty-third Street. How could a stranger know the difference between 
Ninth Avenue and Ninth Street? The fact that Queen o’ Sheba Jackson did 
not know was important, inasmuch only as it made it late in the day when, 
having returned disappointed from the vicinity of the Battery in a vain pur- 
suit, she found that the number which her friend’s address called for in 
Ninth Street was nowhere indicated. The place where it belonged was what 
seemed to be a pit, out of which emerged ropes and pulleys, marked in the 
early twilight by a red lantern. 

Now, for the first time, Sheba felt frightened. The street lamps were 
lighting, and everyone seemed suddenly to be hurrying home, or somewhere. 
She did not feel inclined to ask a policeman to direct her again. She had 
discovered near the Battery that these uniformed men were the police, and 
she felt that to be consigned to a place by such as one of them would be too 
much like being in custody for her free spirit. 
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Her present dilemma, however, was not for long. There were plenty of 
colored people in the throng in Ninth Street, many of them evidently going 
home from work, and Sheba soon found herself in a stately tenement, where 
she easily got a bed by a small prepayment. Thus she entered upon her 
life in the great city. 

It is not easy to get the best sort of position in a strange place when one 
has no recommendation, and so Sheba was constrained to begin by taking 
what even to her inexperience was a second best. It afforded her a home, 
however, and the munificent wages of twelve dollars a month, so that she 
was soon able to write a letter to her people which, with the inclosed tin- 
type, told so startling a tale of instant success that, but for the cost of the 
trip, many of them would have hastened to follow her. The average wages 
in Broom Corn was four dollars, payable generally, in part, at least, in trade 
at one of its stores. 

* 2 * * * * * * * 

City life, as it is practiced in New York, was trying to Sheba in many 
ways. She had been somewhat of a local celebrity as a cook at the Bot- 
tom, and her first ardor was rather dampened when she came ‘to dis- 
cover that her skill in making buttermilk and beaten biscuit, for instance, 
counted for naught, and that her frying-pan was unavailable. The golden 
bread, fragrant at home with the sweetness of the Indian meal, was here a 
poor, sawdusty thing, suggestive of the kiln and needing to be sugared to be- 
come palatable. And there were other disappointments. Her toilets would 
not pass muster with people of any form whatever, and her speech would 
not go at all with them. When it was not too slow it was altogether too 
swift, which is to say that the picturesqueness of her drawl was insufficient 
to compensate for its acceleration under provocation. For a second-class 
place she was constrained to accept one of the third-rate, which is a de- 
moralizing experience. It takes but a short pedigree of such to constitute a 
plebeian in the ranking of metropolitan service, and a plebe on the down 
grade seems to have a poor chance to alter her course. At least, so it 
seemed in Sheba’s case. She changed situations many times during the first 
year, and more than once she changed against her will suddenly. Life was 
hard, and there were many times when but for her challenged pride, which 
alone of her attributes seemed to remain unsullied, she would have returned 
to her native heath, if she had had the money. 

At one time she fell sick, and there were days of experience and loneliness 
when she missed things. She missed the personal attention of the free doc- 
tor, whose habit it was to ‘‘lump”’ the servants’ bills in with the yearly 
accounts of his white patients whom they served, and she missed visiting sis- 
ters of the church in the doubtful days of slow convalescence and of her 
‘“set backs.’? She missed space and air and freedom. Indeed, it sometimes 
seemed as if she was missing everything. 

When she sent the prosperous-looking tintype of herself to her home peo- 
ple, Sheba had no intention of misrepresenting her condition any more than 
she had when she refrained from mentioning her illness, and the fact that 
she had lain for several weeks, a charity patient, in one of the city hos- 
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pitals. One has a right to one’s reserves, surely, and indeed the bravest of 
us sometimes feel that in maintaining silence we are exercising our best part. 

In sending the tintype she had meant only to say, ‘‘See how biggoty I 
look in my New York toggery !’’ and if the picture said, instead, ‘‘ Behold ! 
I am rich and prosperous and superior, and the ring upon my finger is a 
diamond, and my fur-trimmed garment represents a small fortune!’ the fault 
was hardly hers. Even if she had anticipated its telling so exaggerated a 
tale she would have suppressed it, if for no other reason, because she would 
not have expected it to be believed. But when one wrote her from the plan- 
tation that another had remarked that ‘‘ Queen o’ Sheba Jackson needn’t to 
think that because she’s set up in New York and can afford to sport fur coats 
and diamonds that she’s the biggest toad in the puddle,’’ she simply did not 
deny the allegation. Indeed, it is likely that the edifice of deceit that she 
had soon begun to build and into which she at last moved bodily, was the 
direct result of home suggestion. The imputations of affluence, even nega- 
tively confessed, became interesting to her, and adversely as her fortunes de- 
clined did she build upon this foundation her castle of indolence and ease. 

The city address which she gave at home and to which her mail was sent, 
was the tenement where she paid twenty-five cents a month for trunk space, 
with a privilege of making it a dollar a week when she was pleased—or dis- 
pleased—to occupy the bed beside the trunk. 

During the first year, in which she many times changed her residence, the 
trunk address was only twice changed, and in both instances the letters sent 
to Broom Corn hinted that its removal—which, of course, was ostensibly hers 
—was in an ascending scale. 

Sheba really told very few lies outright about herself and her fortunes in 
these days, and when she first found herself ostensibly writing from her own 
apartment, in which there were ‘‘stuffed chairs,’’? ‘‘dump waiters’? and 
‘* election bells,’’ the last needing only to be touched to produce almost any 
desired service, she scarcely knew how it had come about. Indeed, this de- 
ception was in the beginning only an accident. When the misleading letter 
was written, she was actually cooking for the family of a ‘‘ floor-walker’”’ in 
Fourteenth Street, and it was true that these attractive luxuries were there as 
well as some elegancies which she also casually mentioned. There were cu- 
pids, ‘‘ painted babies wid flower bouquets ’’ in the parlor frescoing, for in- 
stance, and tinted globes throughout the house which made the air green, 
or blue, or red, according to the color of the glass. Such trifles as these 
which pleased her fancy, she naturally referred to, and if she spoke of them 
as ‘‘ours,’’ it was with no desire to deceive. It had been the habit of her 
life to ally herself thus with the white families with whom she lived. 

After her illness, when Sheba came out of the hospital, she was but a 
shadow of her former self. She was not strong enough to stand the heat and 
fatigue of cooking, and after trying vainly for more attractive work she finally 
found herself in the position of cook’s assistant, otherwise scullion, in a 
Harlem boarding-house. She had presided over a better kitchen in her day, 
and she felt pretty blue when she first took the orders of the great Irish po- 
tentate ‘‘ Miss Bridget,’’? and realized that of all the servants there, she was 
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the very lowest in the social order. For the first time she now fully realized 
that there was absolutely nothing worth while in life for her in New York, 
and she knew that she would never go home. With this last realization came 
hopelessness—hopelessness which expressed itself in a dogged compliance. 

The servants all slept in cots on the basement floor, and naturally the last 
comer always had to take the worst place at night at the head of the base- 
ment stairs, where the draft from the cellar blew over her cot, and when 
Sheba first placed hers here she felt more lonely than she had ever felt in 
her life before. It was pretty close quarters when all the cots were down, 
but, as Maggie, the left-handed dish-breaker, once remarked, there’s fun in 
it when a body gets used to it—yes, ‘‘fun and company,”’ she laughed. But 
Maggie was blessed with a saving sense of humor, and on her very first night 
when she had taken the cellar draft she had bravely remarked, in a loud 
voice, as she emerged from behind the clothes-rack where she had repaired 
with her rosary for prayer: ‘‘ Sure there’s no room to be lonesome in ut, ony- 
way,’’ to which the cook’s voice had replied, from under the covers in the 
kitchen : ‘‘Sure, an’ mony’s the toime since, ’d pay a guinea a minute if 
T had ut for a half hour o’ the lonesomeness I dthreaded, comun’ over.’’ 

The question of place was a matter of nightly scramble, excepting, of 
course, in the case of the cook, who located her claim according to her whim 
and held it by prestige, backed on occasion by brawn and language. The 
servants made no complaint at this unavoidable crowding, and indeed it 
would have been unreasonable to do so, for did not the landlady, who would 
have tipped the scales with Bridget, sleep in the ostensible ‘‘ escritory ’’ in 
the little reception-room and repair to the dish-closet for her afternoon 
change of toilets? 

Sheba hated the cook and she hated the housemaids, all but left-handed 
' Maggie, through whose promotion she had come into her position. It is 
true, Maggie said the worst things to her on provocation, but- as she ex- 
pressed it, Maggie ‘‘ talked to her like a human,” which was some comfort. 
It was she who put her up to securing a better place for cot at night and let 
her into the rule of the roost, which was that whoever made down her bed 
and prayed by it, fixed her claim to the chosen location for the,pight, all ex- 
cepting, again, the cook, who weighed three hundred pounds and prayed in 
bed—‘‘ by a dispensation,’’ so she said. Maggie assured her, too, once when 
she was in one of her friendliest moods, that she didn’t mind colored people 
when she got used to them, and that it was a great relief, for she used to 
cross herself and call on the Blessed Mother every time she met one. 

The laundress was colored, and so was the bellboy, who went home at 
night, but they had Eastern pronunciations, and were no company whatever 
to Sheba. It was the laundress, however, who unwittingly brought into her 
life the element of hope that makes it possible to write a sketch of her which 
may hold so fine a word as triumph. Remember, this is a story of Queen 
o’ Sheba’s triumph—a beautiful word, that, suspiciously comprehensive and 
finely non-committal, and yet so often connected with pomp and pageantry 
that one likes to employ it for the very ambiguity of its promise. 

When, one day a well-dressed white man called to see the laundress, 
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Sheba could not help overhearing part of his conversation before she knew 
who he was, and when the woman of the tubs approached her haughtily and 
said that Mr. Stein wished an introduction to her, she was glad to speak to 
him. Mr. Stein represented the Afro-American Funeral Insurance Company, 
Limited, and he had called to collect her dues from the laundress, who held 
a policy in his company. His desire to meet Mrs. Jackson was entirely in 
the character of solicitor, and if he had but known how eagerly she listened 
to his every word as he set forth the advantages of his company, he would 
not have felt it necessary to solicit quite as warmly. When she had lain so 
ill in the hospital, the prospect of an unmarked grave in the Potter’s Field had 
stared her in the face—a pauper’s grave over in the mosquito country, which 
she vaguely knew lay somewhere across the river—and yet, even while it 
seemed so near, she would have preferred it to an ignominious return home 
in a position where those who had firmly opposed her might come and stand 
over her, say things to her face, and she would not be able to answer them. 

For a trifle paid monthly she was now offered assurance of a decent burial. 
An added sum would guarantee a higher grade of service, with carriages and 
other accessories. The scale ran somewhat like this: Fifty cents, payable 
monthly before the third day, assured simple, silent burial, with no ‘ griev- 
ers.’’? This sum doubled would secure the plumed hearse. Twenty-five 
cents apiece, paid quarterly, would prepay mourners—a comfortable pro- 
vision for the stranger—while a dollar a year would cover the cost of fresh 
flowers. The funeral oration was offered free to such as ‘‘took up”’ all the 
other advantages. There was a neat chapel on the floor above the under- 
taker’s shop of the company—a chapel which might be inspected at stated 
times by such as wished to verify the representations of the company’s agent. 
Indeed, for such ‘‘doubting Thomases’’ there were occasional ‘‘ sample 
funerals’? given, when applicants for policies were treated without cost to an 
entire ceremonial, even to the ride in the carriage to the cemetery. Sheba 
did not know about this premium upon hesitation when she so readily de- 
cided to embrace the offered terms, and, indeed, she was tempted to a quick 
decision by Mr. Stein’s kind offer to advance the money for the first payment 
out of his own pocket. So, within an hour after she had been introduced to 
the scheme, she had mortgaged her precarious‘income for a full benefit. 
Six mourners—the same being considered a ‘‘set’’— music, flowers, the 
pomponed hearse and funeral oration, with a final bed of green, were now hers 
to contemplate. The policy crediting her with a first payment, which she 
signed in the presence of the bellboy—who didn’t expect to die and refused to 
insure—was delivered to her on the third day of the month following, when 
she paid double dues, making good the loan. 

Strange to say, the taking of the policy revived her spirit and renewed her 
self-respect. The fact that she must die to win counted for nothing to her. 
She would win, even though she died, and the end would be triumphant, no 
matter how much of humiliation she might have to endure in the interval. 
The simple fact that she really did save the money to keep her policy paid 
up soon began to institute within her an upward tendency. She was obliged 
to do without many of the baubles which it had been her habit to buy, and 
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she was obliged to guard her temper. It became necessary that she should 
keep her place. The ordinary chances of life, dealing with fairly amenable 
material, ought out of these elements to evolve a pretty respectable woman-— 
in time. How much time is, of course, a question of the special case. Sheba 
was not vicious, although she did some things which are badly catalogued 
in the moral code of the best civilizations—but, if such a thing is possible, 
she did them innocently. 

If she had been of a pious turn, no doubt the funeral insurance, with its 
formal presentation of death beyond contingency, would have instituted a 
revival of religion within her ; but the fact is she was not only not religious, 
but the opposition of the Broom Corn congregation had set her stanchly 
against the church even in her adopted home. 

She had made an emotional connection with the Methodist Church for a 
short time when she was very young, but before she was well grown she had 
recklessly danced herself out of the fold and had never resumed active mem- 
bership with it, although she had generally gone to church at Broom Corn, 
and was enrolled as one of its straying sheep long before she had actually 


wandered beyond its jurisdiction. 
( To be continued. ) 


TOO LATE. 


By NINETTE M. LOWATER. 


OO late! The words come sounding down the ages, 
T Filled with the burden of all human life: 
Too late to turn Love’s open, roseate pages, 
Too late to quench the flames of cruel strife. 


Too late for friendships, slipped away forever, 
For gracious deeds by loving kindness sped ; 
Ah, happiest of all are they who never 
Have cried ‘‘Too late!’’ above the unhearing dead. 


Swift moves the hand of Time across the dial ! 
This hour is thine—thy certain gift from fate : 
It has no space for respite or re-trial— 
Be thine the boon to find it not too late. 


IN THE SHADOWS. 


By E.izaABETH ALDEN CuRTIS. 


HEN all the world Then to the wind 
\\ Comes, like a sail half-furled, I lonse a quiet mind— 
Trembling to rest Put off in haste 
Upon the evening’s breast ; A skiff upon the waste ; 
When from the sky Then, sweet, with thee 
Day’s bolder pigments die, IT sail a twilight sea, 
And clouds above Whose waters of delight 


Brood gray as any dove; Our oars sweep silently, 


A 


THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD. 


By VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN. 


If the pleasure of golf lies in hitting the ball, 
And in seven a hole you do, 
Then I, who have played fourteen in all, 


Have had twice as much fun as you. ‘ 
—The Compleat Gowffer. 
I. 


HE president of the U.S. G. A. sat in his private office at the Marion 
County Golf Club, a prey to painful perplexity. In the anteroom a 
secretary waited as patiently as might be for the important document 

over which the president had been working all through the night. It was 
getting on to nine o’clock, and in half an hour the players would begin to 
arrive. They would expect to see the announcement displayed upon the 
bulletin board, and they would make it unpleasant for the sceretary if it 
should not be there. The young gentleman puffed nervously at his cigarette, 
and began again on his self-imposed task of committing to memory the club 
handicap list that hung on the opposite wall. The clock struck nine. 

President Nicholas Longspoon groaned aloud, as he looked at the broad 
sheet spread out on the table before him with that dreadful blank still un- 
filled. But he, too, had heard the clock striking nine. 

‘*T shall have to chance it,’? he muttered. ‘‘ It will give me three weeks 
of grace, and in that time I shall surely be able to think up something. 
So here goes for ‘The Greatest Thing in the World.’ ”’ 

The president took his pen and wrote quickly. The seeretary appeared in 
answer to the summons of the call-bell, and the chief having committed the 
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precious document to his subordinate’s care, entered his automobile carriage 
and was steered away to the nearest Turkish bath. The secretary posted the 
notice upon the club bulletin board and then went in with a light heart 
to his long-delayed breakfast. 

Ferdinand Baffy entered the clubhouse, and tossing his bag of clubs on a 
settle, walked up eagerly to the bulletin board. The notice was there, and 
he read it over with a light frown contracting his high, bald forehead. 

“*So !? remarked Mr. Baffy, proceeding to check off on his fingers the 
several items of interest : On October the second, third and fourth—annual 
match play competition for mixed foursomes—married couples barred—first 
prize, ‘ The Greatest Thing in the World.’ ”’ 

‘¢*The Greatest Thing in the World,’ ’’ repeated Mr. Baffy, meditatively. 
‘Tt sounds attractive, but a trifle indefinite. Wonder if Nick Longspoon 
knows what it is himself, or where to get it when he wants it? ‘The Great- 
est Thing in the World? Bah! It will be a sorry day for Nicholas Long- 
spoon when that promissory note comes due.’’ And Ferdinand Baffy threw 
back his head and emitted a gurgling chuckle from which both sound 
and mirth were conspicuously absent. And then, with renewed gravity : 
- “Tf I could but win that prize it would be a sweet revenge for bygone 
wrongs. I have not forgotten how Nicholas Longspoon once stymied me at 
the eighteenth hole when we were playing for a bag of sweet potatoes, and 
the match was all square at the seventeenth tee. That night the children 
went supperless to bed, for I had been having poor luck in the club grocery 
handicaps. And that jade Cicely, his daughter! I can hear her laugh yet 
as I missed my putt for a half.” 

A frightful expression distorted for an instant the usually impassive and 
gutta-percharylike features of Mr. Ferdinand Baffy. The newspaper files 
shivered in their racks and a full-length portrait of old Tom Morris turned 
itself hastily to the wall. 

‘And I could win,”’ he continued, ‘‘ were it not that Jack Hazard is paired 
for the event with Cicely Longspoon. They are just a shade better than 
Charlotte Brassey and me, and they will beat us out. I cannot deceive my- 
self, and yet I would give anything to have the chance of humiliating Nich- 
olas Longspoon !”’ 

At such periods of spiritual crisis the devil is never far away from those 
who would invoke his aid. Even now he was standing behind Ferdinand 
Baffy, and whispering softly. 

“Speak up, won’t you?” said Mr. Baffy, irritably, at the same time 
putting his hand to his ear. 

The infernal communication evidently commended itself to Mr. Baffy’s 
mind ; for, after assuring himself by a hasty glance around that he was still 
alone in the room, he crossed over to the glazed cabinet in which was kept 
the club’s collection of antiquities. By some oversight it had been left 
unlocked. 

Prominent among the curiosities displayed was a golf ball of a make that 
had been very popular during the closing years of the nineteenth century. 


Now, in 1999, it had been advanced to the dignity of a relic, and was cata- 
a7 
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logued as an exceedingly rare specimen of its kind. Hastily appropriating 
the venerable object, Ferdinand Baffy stowed it away in an inside pocket and 
left the room on tip-toe. The wheels of destiny had begun to move. 


I. 


In order to fully understand the situation, the intelligent reader must now 
be content to swallow a few historical crumbs from the loaf of universal 
knowledge. As every schoolboy knows, golf was carried to the Western 
World in the last decade of the preceding century. Its advent was almost 
unnoticed, save by the comic weeklies, and its existence was more than once 
seriously menaced by the rival sport of afternoon tea, as pursued upon the 
west piazzas of the leading clubs. But in spite of all, golf continued to 
spread. Persons suffering with chronic golficitis were permitted to land upon 
our shores without the slightest let or hindrance from the immigration commis- 
sioners, and they carried the infection into every nook and corner of this 
broad land. Golf courses began to multiply by tens, by hundreds, by 
thousands, and by 1925 the official map of the United States resembled 
nothing so much as a gigantic spider’s web. And in that web lay entangled 
the entire population of the country, without distinction of age, sex or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. The United States had become golficized. 

In 1950 the offices of President of the United States and President of the 
U. 8. G. A. were merged into one, under the second title, and the seat of gov- 
ernment was removed from Washington to Lauriston, the latter being the 
home of the Marion County Club, and a convenient golfing center. In 1952 
Congress passed the Compulsory Golf Bill, which made the exercise of the 
game obligatory upon all citizens between the ages of eighteen and forty-five, 
the provision applying to women as well as to men. The agricultural, indus- 
trial and commercial interests of the country continued to be of vast impor- 
tance, but their active direction was committed to cripples, persons afflicted 
with defective vision, and the great army of idiots who persistently refuse to 
see any difference between golf and shinny. 

From the economic standpoint the new system was immediately successful. 
The hours of labor were short, being from half after nine in the morning to 
early putting light, and no player could be compelled to do over thirty-six 
holes a day. In order to avoid even the suspicion of professionalism, an 
ingenious system of prize coupons was devised, under which a hard-working 
golfer could easily obtain anything that he might desire in the way of pro- 
visions, clothing and furniture, while fancy groceries, tickets to the opera and 
other luxuries were a regular feature of the Saturday afternoon handicaps. A 
player had only to do his daily rounds, honestly holeing out all his putts, 
and he was sure of a comfortable livelihood during his working years and a 
pension upon his retirement. 

It was indeed a new order of things, and, of course, it could not please 
everybody. Human nature remains the same, and there was a rapidly 
growing class of the disaffected who were opposed to the practical blessings of 
compulsory golf. Some of these malcontents had gone so far as to disable their 
driving arms with the deliberate intention of unfitting themselves for the exer- 
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cise of the noble sport. The idea was, of course, that they would then be as- 
signed to some department of manual labor, or, perhaps, to the aristocratic re- 
tirement of shop-keeping. But the Government quickly put a stopper on that 
game by decreeing that these malingerers should, upon conviction, be pun- 
ished by being assigned to duty as golf reporters. Now, if compulsory golf 
be an irksome task, what can the compulsory reporting of compulsory golf be 
called? The remedy proved immediately successful. 

Along with the universal diffusion of the game had gone its improvement 
at the hands of the American inventor. Self-centering play clubs, range 
finders, anti-foozling mashies, wind gauges, automatic cleeks, hypnotic put- 
ters—these are but a few of the wonderful improvements upon the old- 
fashioned tools. Fossils, like old Hugh Dormie, used to insist that this sort of 
thing was not golf. How poor human nature repeats itself! There were old 
Hugh Dormies in the consulship of Horace Hutchinson, and they talked in 
exactly the same way about bulgers and Col. Bogey. But in truth, golf had 
come to be an exact science, and the personal equation had been well-nigh 
eliminated. Theoretically, every match should have turned out a tie, but in 
practice there was diversity of gifts, as of yore. It required brains to use the 
range finders, and one might easily make a mistake in the calculations. 
There were other players, too, who would insist upon falsifying their scores. 
The weakness was in their blood, inherited from famous handicap winners of 
the nineteenth century, and it could not be eradicated. 

But perhaps the most radical of changes was that which had been made in 
the golf ball. The ball of 1899 was an irresponsible piece of gutta-percha, and 
chock-full of that total depravity which is characteristic of all inanimate 
things. By a special secret process the ball of 1999 had been deprived of all 
its unamiable propensities and rendered completely subservient to its owner’s 
will. Such a ball could neither be sliced, pulled nor topped, and under no 
circumstance did it ever find its way into a bunker. The veriest novice could 
drive it three or four hundred yards at will, and, as the advertisements say, 
it was a perfect ball for putting. Does all this read as though it must be too 
good to be true? Alas ! there is another and a darker side to the picture, and 
this must now be presented. 

The ‘‘innocuous”’ golf ball had indeed been achieved, but it is danger- 
ous work experimenting in Nature’s laboratory. The indestructibility of 
matter is a truism of science, and the same law applies in the spiritual world. 
Evil is not necessarily destroyed by being driven out of its accustomed habit- 
ation. The golf ball had been freed of its concentrated fund of total depray- 
ity, but the’ devil that had been cast out had to go somewhere, and he 
promptly entered the system of the golfer himself. The golf player of 1899 
was a cheerfully plumaged biped, overflowing with love and charity for all 
mankind (handicappers alone excepted). The golfer of 1999 was a sad- 
colored creature, breathing forth envy and the east wind, an object of detesta- 
tion to his fellows and a torment to himself. Remember, too, that he had 
become a mere cog in a vast machine. The State controlled and regulated 
his every action from the cradle to the tomb. Even marriages were arranged 
by the State on the basis of the players’ handicaps. The very conception of 
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what we call love had passed out of men’s minds and died within their 
hearts. And so with faith and hope and content, and a dozen other of the 
graces and virtues. Indeed, the words themselves had dropped out of com- 
mon speech, and had been replaced by such outlandish expressions as : ‘‘ Play 
two more !’’ ‘‘ Hoot, mon!’ ‘Keep your e’e on the ba’ !’’ ‘‘ Aiblins !’’ and 
the like. Men groaned under the iron tyranny of the gowff, but there was 
none to deliver them. They had made their bunker and they must lie in it. 
Such was the situation on the day that Ferdinand Baffy walked away from 
the Marion County Golf Club with an 1899 ball in his pocket. There is a 
limit to everything, and it had now been reached. 


Ill. 


Jack Hazarp was to be married shortly to Cicely Longspoon, daughter of 
the president of the U.S.G. A. That is, the young man was officially be- 
trothed to Miss Longspoon, and he really disliked her less than any other 
girl he knew. They both belonged to the Brahmin caste (players who gave 
odds to Bogey), were of a congenial age, and played admirably together in a 
mixed foursome. Everybody agreed that it would be a most excellent match. 

Strange as it may seem in an age so utilitarian, the golfer still had his lit- 
tle weaknesses. One of them was for winning prizes. And so when Hazard 
read the announcement of the autumn competition for mixed foursomes he 
was mightily taken by the glittering generality of President Longspoon’s offer 
of ‘‘The Greatest Thing in the World”’ to the winners. That ought to be 
something worth having, and he strolled over to the home putting green to 
consult Cicely Longspoon. 

““You know, Cicely, that everything helps when you’re starting in at 
housekeeping. Perhaps it’s some new dodge for splitting kindling wood by 
hypnotic suggestion, or biscuit-making without a master. Hasn’t your father 
said anything more definite ?”’ 

‘*No, he hasn’t, and he doesn’t intend to do so. All I can get out of him 
is that we shall know when the time comes. And to tell you the truth, Jack, 
the poor old pater looks a bit worried.”’ ; 

** Don’t wonder at it,’’ returned Hazard, with energy. ‘‘ Every year the 
prizes in this particular event have been growing more and more extravagant 
and out of all proportion to its real importance. But custom is custom, and 
every new president, under penalty of impeachment, is obliged to overtop 
by at least a hair-breadth all that his predecessors have done before him. In 
1899 the prize was a pair of butter-coolers, in 1998 President Bulger pre- 
sented the State of Illinois to the successful competitors. What was there 
left for your poor father except to offer ‘The Greatest Thing in the World?’ 
And the thing for us to do is to win it.”’ 

Cicely Longspoon gave her hand in frank amity to John Hazard. 

‘* As you say, it should come in useful for housekeeping,’’ she murmured, 
softly. 

**And I bide my time,”’ hissed Ferdinand Baffy, as he crawled out of the 
bunker, which men call ‘‘ Tophet,’’ and gazed malevolently after the retreat- 
ing couple. 
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The second and the third of October had come and gone, and to-day was 
Saturday, the fourth. The great competition for mixed foursomes had nar- 
rowed down to the finals ; Miss Charlotte Brassey and Mr. Ferdinand Baffy 
being pitted against Miss Cicely Longspoon and Mr. John Cheviot Hills 
Hazard, and the match had just been called. The men were to drive from 
the first tee, and Jack Hazard won the honor. The range-finder was already 
in position, and Hazard had only to read off the indicated angles. 

‘¢ Twenty-one degrees, four minutes and nineteen seconds, and one degree, 
six minutes and eight seconds,’”’ repeated Cicely, as she took down the figures 
upon her scratch-pad. Dividing II. by the cosine of the asymtote and we get 
two pounds, eight and fourpence ha’penny.’’? She turned to the table of 
logarithms, and the pencil fairly raced over the paper. ‘‘ Sight for eight hun- 
dred and sixty-one yards,’’ she said, turning to the caddie. 

The boy turned the indicators on the play club and handed it to his 
master. Hazard shut his eyes and whacked away. The ball fell to earth, 
and finally, after a tremendous roll, came to rest. 

“Eight hundred and sixty-one yards two inches and a quarter,’’? came 
back in megaphonic tones from the fore caddie. It was the most. brilliant 
piece of calculation that had ever been seen upon the Marion County grounds, 
and Cicely had to bow again and again to the plaudits that greeted her suc- 
cess. Even the miserable chain-gang in the ‘‘gallery’’ shuffled their feet 
and raised a feeble shout of ‘‘ Fore!’ It was great mathematics, as every- 
body agreed delightedly. 

Ferdinand Baffy, with a sneer, sighted his play club by pure guesswork, 
and drove exactly eight hundred and sixty-two yards. And so honors were 
easy, although no one gave Aim any applause ; anybody could do that. 

The whole assemblage—players, scorers, referee and ‘‘ gallery ’’—piled 
themselves solemnly into automobiles and were trundled away to the scene of 
action. 

Whatever else may be said about the golf of 1999, it was at least up-to- 
date, and even old Hugh Dormie was glad enough to get a lift for that long 
half-mile. 

It was Cicely’s turn to play, and Hazard accordingly took charge of the 
wind gauges. 

“Kast nor’east by one-half nor’ nor’east !’’ shouted Jack. The distance 
was less than two hundred yards, but the course just given out was a difficult 
one, and Cicely’s friends looked a trifle anxious. Could she do it? 

Miss Longspoon selected her favorite ‘lay-’em-dead’’ mashie (a club 
endowed with an intelligence almost human), and, after consulting the tiny 
jeweled compass inlaid in the grip, she pitched the ball within six inches of 
the cup. More applause. Miss Brassey did equally well, and the hole was 
halved in three. 

Both women drove well from the second tee, but Hazard misplaced a dec- 
imal point in calculating his elevations for the second shot, and overplayed 
the hole by a quarter of a mile. This made Baffy and his partner one up, but 
the score was squared again at the fourth, Miss Brassey failing to bring off a 
forty-yard steal on account of defective insulation in her new electric putter. 
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With varying fortunes the match went on, and now the contestants were at 
the eighteenth tee with the score all square. Through the hushed ranks of the 
‘gallery ’’ Cicely Longspoon made her way to the teeing ground and smilingly 
indicated to the caddie where to build his little mound of moist sand. But 
who had the ball? The caddie looked at Miss Longspoon, and Cicely in turn 
appealed to Hazard. It was very strange, but no one knew where it was. 

You and I, dear reader, being behind the scenes, are entitled to know that 
the missing ball was at this very moment quietly reposing in the right-hand 
pocket of Mr. Ferdinand Baffy’s red coat. He had managed to appropriate 
it a moment before, when nobody was looking, and his heart beat high as he 
realized that his hour of triumph was at hand. 

‘* Where is the ball?’ said Miss Longspoon, for the third time, with a 
slightly acid accent. 

“‘T beg your pardon,’’ spoke up Ferdinand Baffy, ‘‘ but I must have 
picked yours up by mistake; here it is;’’? and putting his hand into his 
pocket he took out a golf ball and gave it to the caddie. Had, then, Fer- 
dinand Baffy repented him at this last moment of the evil that he purposed ? 
One would gladly think so—but alas! it was from his left-hand pocket that he 
had taken the ball which Miss Longspoon was now about to drive. It was a 
new ball, white and clean—but then the ‘‘ innocuous ”’ golf ball never showed 
any marks of usage. To all appearances it was the missing ball. 

The curve of the parabola was generally used in playing this, the home 
hole ; and Miss Longspoon accordingly selected a driver whose striking sur- 
face was a frustrated cone, and confidently banged away. Great Scotland ! 
the ball, instead of describing the beautiful curve of the parabola, was trun- 
dling disgracefully along the ground ; another instant and it had disappeared 
into the depths of the bunker, ‘‘ Tophet.’’ 

Cicely Longspoon had topped her ball! 

For a full minute the vast throng stood motionless, stupefied. Such a thing as 
a topped ball had not happened for three generations ; with the exception of old 
Hugh Dormie, not a soul among them all had the slightest conception of what 
a top really was. And now the miracle had happened before their very eyes. 

Four newspaper reporters started off on a run for the nearest telegraph 
office, and the crowd drew its breath again with a long, shuddery sigh. 
What was to happen now? 

It was with a profound feeling of awe that Jack Hazard took his niblick 
and descended into the gloomy depths of ‘‘ Tophet,’’ untrodden by human 
foot for more than half a century. And yet, strange to say, there was the 
ball lying in the exact middle of an old heel-print. How inscrutable indeed 
are the ways of the golfing Providence ! 

It had been many years since anybody had had occasion to use a niblick, 
and in consequence the club had not enjoyed the attention of the inventors 
and patent makers. It was still the plain old niblick, and treacherous as of 
yore. Hazard played at the ball, but only succeeded in digging a large hole 
in the sand. Cicely followed suit, and buried the ball in the hole. 

[Twenty-two minutes are supposed to elapse between these two paragraphs. The 
ball of 1899 was having its chance and improving it.—Ebrror. ] 
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In playing the sixty-seven more Jack just managed to get the ball over the 
edge of the bunker cliff, and then fell back exhausted into the arms of his 
ever faithful caddie. This is the moment that the artist has chosen to 
immortalize in the famous oil painting of the match that now hangs in the 
rotunda of the National Capitol. Observe the expression on the face of the 
niblick, and note that Ferdinand Baffy is smiling behind his hand. He never 
smiled again. 

‘¢ Perhaps we had better pick up,’’ said Hazard to Cicely, and there was - 
just the hint of discouragement in his tone. ‘‘ You have to play sixty-eight 
more, you know.”’ 

‘*Never!’’ returned Miss Longspoon firmly, as she waggled her driving 
iron over the ball. ‘‘A hole is never lost until it’s won, and we are playing 
for ‘The Greatest Thing in the World.’ Sixty-eight more.”’ 

Miss Longspoon’s iron ploughed up the ground in an astonishing manner, 
and the ball, instead of flying on toward the green, shot almost vertically 
into the air. Everybody stared at it open-mouthed—a dangerous procedure, 
as Ferdinand Baffy found out a moment later. The ball, descending with 
’ frightful speed, struck him squarely on the upper lip, incidentally destroying 
a large amount of expensive artificial work, and giving him full two minutes 
of exquisite agony. 

Mad with pain, Ferdinand Baffy fell writhing to the ground, and the 
curious crowd closed in around him. But Mr. John Cheviot Hills Hazard 
stood apart from the hurrying throng, and his face was as one who had looked 
upon a new heavens and a new earth. And truly, had he not just seen, with 
his own eyes, the most wonderful, the most fascinating sight in all the world 
—a pretty girl in the act of foozling an iron shot ! 

Jack came up close to the pretty girl, and gently imprisoned that little flut- 
tering hand. ‘‘Cicely,’’ he said, softly ; and for a little while these two 
were quite content to let the world go by. 

Mr. Ferdinand Baffy had been assisted to his feet, and someone had tied a 
handkerchief about his wounded j jaw. But his appearance was still far from 
prepossessing. ‘‘ Looks like fifteen cents, marked down from thirty,’’ 
remarked young Swiper, in a loud whisper. 

‘All right,’’? growled Mr. Baffy. ‘‘ You wait till you see Nick Long- 
spoon’s face when I request him to hand over ‘The Greatest Thing in the 
World.’ Come along, Charlotte. Hazard has picked up his ball, and we win 
by one up.”’ 

The hum of many voices floated in through the windows of President 
Longspoon’s private office, and he knew that the great match must be over. 
They would be looking for him to appear, and he must go out to meet his 
doom. He had not been able to think of anything that could beat ex-Presi- 
dent Bulger’s State of Illinois, and now he must acknowledge his defeat and 
accept its humiliating consequences. He had offered as a prize ‘‘ The Great- 
est Thing in the World,”’ and he had not got it to give—more than that, he 
did not even know what it was or where it could be found. The mind of 
man could not conceive of anything bigger than the State of Illinois in the 
way of a golf prize, and yet he had promised ‘‘The Greatest Thing in the 
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World.” Pulling himself together by a heroic effort, President Longspoon 
stepped out upon the club piazza and looked upon the purple face of his old 
enemy, Ferdinand Baffy, standing in the forefront of the vast crowd. With 
an evil smile, Ferdinand Baffy ascended the steps and stood before the presi- 
dent of the U.S. G. A. 

‘How about those sweet potatoes, Nick Longspoon ?’’ sneered the scoun- 
drel, in an undertone of concentrated malice, and then, aloud, with an accent 
of mocking courtesy : ‘‘ Having won the match, Mr. President, I shall be 
happy to receive at your hands ‘ The Greatest Thing in the World ’.”’ 

‘“‘One moment, Mr. President.’’ It was old Hugh Dormie who spoke, and 
the crowd made way for him, breathless and yet triumphantly waving aloft 
an old and tattered volume. 

‘*Well, what is it?’ said the president. 

“Tf a player’s ball hit his opponent, * * * the opponent loses the hole,”’ 
quoted old Hugh Dormie, solemnly. ‘‘ Mr. Baffy having met with that un- 
happy accident, the hole and match go to Mr. Hazard and partner.’’ 

‘‘What is your authority for such a statement?’ interrupted Ferdinand 
Baffy. His face was white and his eyes glassy. 

““The Rules of Golf,’’? thundered old Hugh Dormie, in a terrible voice, 
and involuntarily every head was bared. 

Incredible ! and yet the reader must remember that for over half a century 
patent clubs and the ‘‘ innocuous ”’ golf ball had held undisputed sway, and 
the very memory of fines and of penalties had faded from the minds of men. 
But old Hugh Dormie had remembered—he used to win his matches by those 
dear old rules, and he knew what they could do. 

Ferdinand Baffy jumped into the nearest automobile and motioned to the 
driver to go on. 

‘* Where to ?”’ inquired that gentleman. 

“Gehenna !’’ yelled Mr. Baffy, as he sank back on the cushions. 

And so Jack and Cicely had won their match, after all. Friendly hands 
were drawing them forward, and now they stood, still hand in hand, before 
the president. Even though Ferdinand Baffy had been discomfited, Nicholas 
Longspoon must still drink his bitter cup. He drew a long breath. 

‘c«The Greatest Thing in the World,’’? he began, firmly. And then his 
voice wavered. ‘Perhaps I ought to say —er > he went on, lamely, 
“¢ that—er—‘ The Greatest Thing in the World,’ you know ’? He stopped 
short, in pitiable confusion. 

“Got it right here, sir,’’ said Jack, cheerfully. 

“Eh, what’s that?” stammered the president. 

‘* «The Greatest Thing in the World,’ ’’ returned the young man, unabashed, 
as he drew the blushing Cicely to his side. ‘‘ And if you have no objection, 
sir, we should like to have the cards go out by Wednesday of next week.”’ 

And men’s hearts softened and their eyes grew dim as they realized that 
this was, indeed, ‘‘ The Greatest Thing in the World.’’? Alas! and for how 
many weary years had they turned aside upon the unprofitable worship of 
strange golf. 

‘* By St. Swithin !’ swore Haggis Glenlivat, as he stepped forward and 
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Drawn by Howard Chandler Christy. 
confronted the throng. ‘‘I for one have holed my last putt. To-morrow 
morning I open a stock-broking office, and Mary Glenlivat shall have her 
sealskins for Christmas.’’ 

And with that he deliberately smashed his favorite play club across his 
knee and hurled the fragments far out on the home putting green. Now, 
Haggis Glenlivat was as good a golfer as ever swung a caddie, to use the old 
familiar phrase. 
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In an instant the crowd had taken his meaning and had broken for the 
locker rooms. The crash of iron and the splintering of wood resounded on 
every side, and the pile of wreckage on the home putting green was quickly 
as high as the clubhouse. Old Hugh Dormie applied the match, and, as 
the flames shot up into the evening sky, the people raised a great shout. 
‘The revolution had begun, the tyranny of compulsory golf was at an end. 

* * x 4 Ok * * * * * 

Five years later. A more highly blessed and prosperous country than the 
United States it would be difficult to find, even among the Utopias of the 
Bellamys and their tribe. The golf-stricken hordes of Europe gaze long- 
ingly at our happy shores, but we have at last learned the necessity of self- 
protection. The immigration laws are now so strictly drawn that no one 
whose Christian name is Willie is ever allowed to get inside Sandy Hook. 

Jack Hazard is the happiest young quarryman in all the State of New 
Jersey, and he handles a maul with all the grace and energy that was once 
expended upon the useless occupation of swinging a brassey. Golf is never 
mentioned at his pleasant dinner-table, and yet, curiously enough, the 
chiefest treasure that he and Mrs. Hazard possess is an old scarred and bat- 
tered golf ball, a relic of the nineteenth century. I dined with him yester- 
day, and over the coffee and cigarettes the name of Ferdinand Baffy suddenly 
cropped up. A shadow passed over Jack’s handsome face. 

“Don’t you know ?”’ he said, in answer to my query. ‘‘ Poor old Baffy ! 
Judge William Williams gave him ninety-nine years in States prison at hard 
labor. The trial came off last month.” 

“ And the crime ?”’ 

“He had tried to patent an improvement upon the niblick,’’ said Jack, in 
a low tone. 
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By Etrtra W. PIERCE. 


T was at the opera house that Tim and I first saw her, on a 
grand night, when the carriages were full of swell folks, and 
the show at the door was as good as ’tother inside. Tim was 
a small shaver—not up to my shoulder ; and mother didn’t like 
to have him on the street with the newsboys at all hours. But 
father was dead, and she a sickly little woman, and only we 
two to take care of her; so Tim went along with me, and 
people were stuck on his‘ white face and yellow curls, and 
he sold more papers every time than I did. 

But to go back to the girl that we saw as we came by the 
opera house. She was just stepping down from a mighty fine 
carriage—a regular Cinderella coach, with servants in togs on 
the box and glossy bay horses in gold-mounted harness, with 
tails cut as short as a goat’s. But I reckon Cinderella was 
never the match of that girl. 

She was dressed in a shiny cloak bordered with feathers, and 
where it fell back her gown showed shiny, too ; and her brown 
hair curled about her face, which was as pale as Tim’s, but 

so bright and joyful you could see she had the whole world under her feet. 

Two other folks were with her—a stout lady, with her head well up in the 

air, and a tall, fair dude, who wore violets in his button-hole. The girl car- 

ried a bunch of violets, too. 

‘My eyes !’’ says I, ‘‘ain’t they a swell lot, Tim?’ 

‘Sure !’" says Tim. 

They passed so close to us that I could hear her say : ‘‘ Dacre, this is the 
very happiest night of my life.’’ And the tall dude, says he: ‘‘It is now 
my privilege, Edith, to see that you are always happy.’’ And then they 
vanished into the opera house. 

‘*She’s a peach, Tim,’’ says I, but Tim’s little face was as solemn as a 
preacher’s. 

‘She's one of the angels they tell about at the mission,’’ says he, ‘‘ that’s 
what she is, Bobby! And I’d like to foller in there—not for the music, nor 
the acting, but just to look at her.”’ 

‘‘That ain’t exactly in your line to-night,’’ says I, ‘‘ with these extras to 
work off. Come on, kid.’’ 

When we had sold out and got a sandwich from the woman in the alley, 
we sneaked back to the opera house door to see the show come out. It was 
late, but we waited. 

Presently that girl appeared again, but with another man —a fat, dark 
party, who wore a blazing stonc in his shirt front and mustaches twisted up 
at the corners. The girl looked tired, and something seemed to have gone 
amiss with her. The tall, fair dude followed with the stout lady, and he 
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was as sulky as a wet hen. The others got into the carriage, but the dude 
stayed on the pavement and only lifted his hat. Tim and I saw the girl 
lean and offer him her violets. ‘They were withered, but he took them and 
raised them to his lips. Then the carriage rolled away, and Tim and I re- 
membered that we were cold and footsore and only half filled with the sand- 
wich, and we went home, too. 

I didn’t see her again till the day the street car ran over Tim, and he was 
carried, with the life mostly crushed out of him, up our dark, dirty court to 
mother. Her coupé and colored coachman were standing at the entrance of 
our poor place; but I never knew it till there was a rap at the door and a 
voice says: ‘‘I have heard about the child—oh, may I come in and try to 
help ?” 

And in she came. She didn’t wear the shiny cloak and gown any more— 
her dress was black and plain and her face thin, and all the brightness 
seemed gone out of it. But she had the air of the quality, and somehow I 
thought her lovelier than ever. She went up to mother and took her in her 
arms, and the two knelt by Tim’s bed, and that girl stroked his yellow curls 
and her tears fell on his face. The breath was out of Tim, but that roused 
him and he looked up at her. 

‘‘Miss Angel !’’ says he, and that was the last of Tim, but I’m sure he re- 
membered her, and was glad to see her again. After that I always called 
her by the name he gave her when he died. 

For weeks she came often to our court. She and I got to be first-rate 
friends. Many a hamper her coachman tugged up our rickety stairs, and 
mother and I never lacked food nor fire from that time out. I met 
her, too, in other places, for she was everywhere among the poor of the 
district. I began to think it must be mighty unpleasant business, too, 
for she got paler and sadder all the time. I wondered how a girl that was 
a downright picture to look at, and had servants and money galore, could 
be so sad. 

One day I happened upon her near a big shop. She was on foot and 
walking briskly, but she stopped to speak to me—she was never ashamed of 
her friends. The gentry were out shopping that morning, and some smart 
carriages stood near the curbstone—in one I saw the stout woman who had 
been with Miss Angel at the opera. She saw us, too, and beckoned. Miss 
Angel went up to her and I followed. 

‘Ts this a protégé of yours, Edith ?”’ says the old one, and she looked at 
me as if I was dirt. ‘‘My dear girl, how long will you go on with your 
slumming and your charities?’ says she. ‘‘ Most people tire of such things 
after a brief experience. Do you mean to renounce the world just because 
your engagement with Dacre is off?’ Miss Angel didn’t answer. ‘‘ From 
the first,’’ says the old one, ‘‘I declared he was no match for you—it would 
have been better had you accepted Colonel Hay. Everybody knows that 
Dacre has turned out badly.” 

“Aunt Wingate——’’ 

“Oh, you must permit me to speak my mind,”’ says she, ‘‘ I have my in- 
formation from good authority. Colonel Hay tells me about Dacre, and he 
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is going on at a scandalous rate. I ought to congratulate you on your 
escape, Edith.”’ 

‘‘Spare yourself the trouble, aunt,’’ says Miss Angel. ‘‘To fill your ear 
with stories of Dacre’s misdeeds seems a strange employment for Colonel 
Hay—like stabbing a man in the back, you know—for the two have always 
been close companions. Heaven save us from our friends !’” 

‘‘How bitter you are!’ says the old one. ‘‘ Why will you always feel 
called to defend Dacre? Certainly everything is over between you two.”’ 

‘‘-Yes,’’? says Miss Angel, ‘‘ everything is over!’ and she walked away, 
forgetting to say good-bye, even, to me. 

That same day I saw a man coming down the steps of a grand clubhouse 
on a fashionable street, and the instant I clapped eyes on him I knew the 
dude that was with Miss Angel at the opera house. ‘‘ He’s the gent that 
answers to the name of Dacre,’’ thought I, and I made after him. ‘‘ Buy a 
paper, sir?’’? I shouted, but he never heard. He had a down look, as if 
nobody had jollied him for a good while back. ‘‘ Evening papers !’’ I roared ; 
“Post, Journal, Express!’ But he wouldn’t notice till I brushed hard against 
him. Then his hand went up to his breast, and finding no loose change, he 
pulled out a pocketbook. When he opened it, what do you think I spied, 
tucked away in a corner? Why, a bunch of withered violets! He tossed 
me a dime and said I could keep the change, and he didn’t know or care 
which paper I gave him ; he just snatched it, absent like, and stalked away. 

‘* A queer chap,’’ says I to myself, ‘‘ and awfully low in his mind.”’ 

About this time I lost Miss Angel. She came no more to our court—and 
didn’t I miss her, though! Now, that Tim was gone, I never thought to fret 
after anybody half as much. The weather turned cold and there was snow, 
and the rich folks were sleighing in the park. So I thought if I went that 
way I might catch a glimpse of Miss Angel. At the proper hour I gave up 
the papers to a chum of mine, and, like a millionaire out of business, I just 
took a place on a bench alongside one of the main drives and began to watch. 
While I was doing that, someone stole softly up to me and plumped down on 
the seat at my side. 

‘For whom are you looking, Bobby ?”’ says she. 

‘For you, Miss Angel,’’ says I, and I came near letting out a yell of pure 
joy. ’°Twas her own self, in a walking dress with fur on it, and her hands 
thrust into a bit of a muff. She wore violets again in her breast, and I 
smelled ’em, and they were sweet. 

‘T have been ill, Bobby,’’ says she, ‘‘and the doctor has forbidden me to 
visit my poor people till Iam stronger. I came out to-day to take a consti- 
tutional in the park, but I would rather sit here with you than to walk about.”’ 

My eyes! but I was glad to see her again. She knew it, too, for she 
smiled, and, says she, ‘‘ Now we will have a nice long talk, Bobby, and you 
shall tell me everything that has happened to you and your mother since we 
last met.’’ 

But we didn’t have the talk. She hadn’t fairly settled herself on the bench 
with me when along came the fat, dark man, with the big stone in his shirt 
front, 
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‘¢T saw you from afar, Edith,’ says he; ‘‘ pray, allow me.’’ And he just 
shoved me aside and squeezed himself down beside Miss Angel. ‘‘ I’m glad 
to see you abroad again, Edith,’’ says he; ‘‘I called repeatedly during your 
illness, but your servants refused to admit me.”’ 

‘«They obeyed my orders,’’ says Miss Angel, very cold and stiff like. 

‘‘Ah, Edith, that is an unkind cut!’ says he. ‘‘ Are we not old friends? 
Was I not your father’s friend for many years? Now, that he is dead, and 
you are left a prey to fortune-hunters, you need me greatly, my dear child.”’ 

“‘T am not aware that I have any need of you whatever,’’ says she. 

He smiled, but he didn’t seem happy. 

“‘T see that you bear me some grudge,’’ says he. ‘‘ Maybe it is about 
Dacre. Ah, he isa sad dog—that Dacre! He has made ducks and drakes 
of everything.”’ 

‘‘And who has helped Dacre in his downward way?’ says Miss Angel ; 
and her voice was uncommon sharp. 

‘Well, really, I don’t pretend to know,’’ says the fat man. ‘‘ Some say 
it is that French actress, Bebé, and that she has a mysterious forest bower a 
few miles out of the city, to which Dacre makes frequent pilgrimages. I 
have reason to think the rumor true. Dacre is a great favorite with your 
sex. Then his fast male companions ve 

“Stop! It is contemptible, sir, to slander the absent! Dacre’s closest 
companion has been yourself, Colonel Hay. To you he owes his financial 
ruin. As for the other charge,’’ and she grew as white as chalk, ‘‘I tell you 
frankly I do not believe a word of it. Dacre is the victim of a crafty foe, 
who follows him in the guise of a friend.’’ 

‘My dear Edith,’’ says the fat man, ‘‘are you not a little unreasonable? 
I did not suspect you could so sharply resent my honest statements. To be 
sure, Dacre was once your lover, and you broke the engagement because your 
father insisted upon it.’’ 

‘You poisoned my father’s mind against Dacre,’’ says she, ‘‘ and, being 
ill, he believed all that you said.”’ 

‘Edith, you overwhelm me with your accusations,’’ says he. ‘‘I have 
tried my best to save you and your fortune from Dacre; the fellow has 
nothing now but debts, and you area rich prize. You refuse to believe in 
his little errors? Well, here is a message which he gave me to wire not an 
hour ago. Being absorbed in preparations for leaving the city, Dacre requested 
me to send the telegram for him. I preserved a copy to show to you.”’ 

He thrust a paper under her eyes. I didn’t have on my company man- 
ners, and I looked, too. This is what I read : 


” 


? 


“‘T sail to-morrow for Australia, to begin life over again. I must take Bebé with me ; 
I cannot bear to leave her. Will come to-night.” 

‘*There !’? says Colonel Hay, as if he thought he had settled the other 
man’s hash, ‘‘ you can interpret this message as you like, my dear Edith.”’ 

She caught her breath. 

“Ts Dacre going to Australia ?’”’ says she. 

‘“Yes,’”? says he. ‘‘I have obtained a situation for him in a commercial 
house in Melbourne. He is glad to accept it, since his creditors give him no 
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peace here. He will sail in the morning. About the girl Bebé I know only 
one thing—she is down on the playbills as a clever actress. As she is to be 
the companion of his voyage, of course I shall not attempt to see Dacre off. 
But I have done my best to give him a fresh start in life; and if you ask 
why, I answer, because you yet preserve an interest in him, Edith. I love 
you, and desire to make you happy.”’ 

‘“You have said enough !’’ says Miss Angel. ‘‘ Leave me now, Colonel 
Hay.”’ 

His face grew black as thunder, but he got up from the bench and went 
away. It was good sport to hear his palaver, but I was glad to be alone 
again with Miss Angel. She sat awhile, looking down at the ground ; then 
says she: 

“ Bobby, if you had a friend whom you had loved and trusted a long time, 
and you should see him lying very low—perhaps in the dust at your feet, and 
all the world turned against him—tell me, what would you do?”’ 

‘¢ Why, lend him a hand, of course,’’ says I. 

She bent and kissed me—heaven and earth! Yes, she kissed me ! 

“You dear, dear Bobby !’’ says she, in a choking voice, ‘‘[ know a per- 
son in the plight that I have described, and he is going far—I may never see 
him again. Australia is a long way off, Bobby.” 

‘*T shouldn’t wonder,’’ says I, ‘‘but I'm a trifle shaky about geography, 
Miss Angel.”’ 

“ Bobby,’’ says she, ‘‘I don’t know where Mr. Dacre can be found, and 
had I asked Colonel Hay he would not have told me. Yet I must send Dacre 
a token, and it must reach him to-night.’? I pricked up my ears. ‘‘I have 
not a servant that I can trust with such a matter,’’ says she, ‘‘and time 
presses—I cannot seek far-for my messenger.” 

“Tf you’ ve anything to send Mr. Dacre, I’ll take it,’’ says I. -‘‘ According 
to that fat man, he must be somewhere in the city—T’Il find him !”’ 

‘« Have you ever seen Dacre ?”’ 

‘* Twice, miss.’’ 

“ And should you meet him again, would you know him?” 

‘Sure, miss.’’ 

She opened her purse and took out a gold ring, engraved with some motto 
that I couldn’t read. 

‘©T remember Mr. Dacre’s former address,’’ says she, ‘‘ but it’s not likely 
he will be found there now.’’? She mentioned a hotel that a dude with empty 
pockets wouldn’t stay long in. ‘‘ Bobby, I will not try to instruct you,’’ says 
she ; ‘‘ you must follow as a good Providence leads, but if you discover Dacre 
give him this ring—he will recollect it.” 

She wrapped the bit of gold in a banknote. Her eyes were full of tears. 

‘‘T am a damsel in distress, Bobby,’”’ says she, ‘‘and you are my faithful 
knight-errant. We have not a moment to lose. If Dacre is to sail for the 
Antipodes in the morning this token must reach him to-night, or I shall 
never sce his face again, There! I place my future in your little grimy hand, 
Bobby. If you accomplish your mission, all may yet be well; if you do 
not, my heart will break.’’ 
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You bet that was enough for me! I left her sitting under the trees of the 
park and started on my errand. 

The day was going fast—I knew I must hustle. First I went to the hotel 
where Mr. Dacre had once stopped. He wasn’t there, and nobody knew his 
whereabouts. Then off I set to the clubhouse, on the steps of which I had 
once seen my fine gentleman ; but the waiters told me to chase myself out of 


that, for Mr. Dacre hadn’t been at the club for weeks, and they didn’t know 


his address. 
28 
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After that I began to look through the streets and squares. I chose such 
as the swell folks usually stroll in ; but nowhere did I stumble on anybody 
resembling Mr. Dacre. I went up and down, and at last, half a block ahead, 
I spied a tall, fair man in a light overcoat, moving away at a good gait. I 
could see only his back, but something about him made my heart beat hard. 

‘‘That’s my dude, sure !’’ says I. 

But the street was full of folks, and they didn’t give way before a little 
chap like me. One old duffer nearly knocked my eye out with his elbow, 
as he wheeled round to see who was trying to shove him to the wall. But 
with the other eye I made out that my tall, fair man was just crossing the 
street. I tore after him. 

There was ice on the stones, and of a sudden my heels flew into the air and 
I found myself sprawling like a crab. Some team that was coming up at a round 
pace pounded straight over me. Lord! that was a nasty crunch ! A cop grab- 
bed me up and carried me to the sidewalk. He set me on my legs again, but 
by that time I had lost my man—the tall, fair head was no longer in view. 

‘‘T ain’t hurt,’”’ says I to the cop, ‘‘lemme go! I’ve got pressing busi- 
ness. Jerusalem ! I ain’t hurt, I tell you !’ and I wriggled free of him, and 
was off again like a pup on the track of his master. Somebody cried out, 
‘“Why, that boy is crazy!’ But I didn’t wait to explain. I took a fresh 
start in the direction that I thought he had gone. She had said if I didn’t 
find him her heart would break, and that settled the matter. 

It wasn’t any use, though. J had to stop in a doorway to get breath and 
wipe the blood out of my eyes, for I was hurt more than I'd told the cop ; 
and while I was pulling myself together, I remembered the message that 
Colonel Hay had shown Miss Angel. 

‘Tf Mr. Dacre is going to visit that Bebé to-night,’”’ thinks I, ‘ whats the 
matter with looking around the depots ?”’ 

With that I jumped on a car and started for the nearest one, thinking I’d 
take ’em all in turn, if the night proved long enough and Miss Angel’s bank- 
note held out for fares. Well, the first depot I struck was pretty big, and I 
chased round it, wishing I had eyes in the back of my head ; but I didn’t find 
Mr. Dacre. On one track a train was ready to move out. Isaw people with grips 
and parcels running for it, and heard the engine snorting. I trotted alongside 
and looked up at all the faces in the car windows, but I knew none of ’em. 
The train panted out. As it went a tall man in a light overcoat whizzed by 
me like a shot, and made a leap for the last car. I grapped his coat tails. 

“Stop, sir!’ says I, ‘‘stop !’ 

But he was in a mighty rush, and he gave me a back-handed fling that 
tumbled me heels over head on the platform. I saw a million stars in a min- 
ute. By the help of a trainman he caught his car, and when I picked myself 
up Mr. Dacre wasn’t anywhere in sight, nor the train either. 

Well, that was the worst yet! I went to the ticket office and asked a clerk 
where the tall man in the light overcoat was going. 

‘* How should I know, you monkey ?”’ says the clerk. 

‘*But he must have bought his ticket just now,’’ says I. 

‘*Do you think I’ve nothing to do but remember the tickets bought of me 
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and the color of men’s overcoats ?’’ says the clerk. ‘‘ Move along, boy— 
you're blocking the way.’’ 

‘But I’ve got to follow that gentleman,’’ says I, ‘‘and I’ve got to have a 
ticket like the one you sold him. I must stand here till you tell me what 
place to buy it for, mister.’’ 

We had more words, but I didn’t budge. Finally he flung me out a ticket 
for Hemlock Hollow, and said the next train would leave in three-quarters of 
an hour. I went into the waiting-room, and my bones being sore by that 
time I was glad to keep quiet till the train started. 

When the conductor came along for tickets, I inquired how far Hemlock 
Hollow was. Fifteen miles, he said, and being an accommodation, we went 
slow. I looked out of the window, not seeing anything particular, and thought 
of Miss Angel to keep my courage up. 

Hemlock Hollow was black as pitch when the train stopped there. I hap- 
pened to be the only passenger that got off. A stationmaster came out on the 
platform, swinging a lantern and stretching his jaws as if he’d just waked up. 
I asked if he’d seen a young gent in a light overcoat. He concluded that he 
remembered such a party, because he’d hired a carriage that run from the 
station and gone away on the swamp road. 

‘¢ Where’s the swamp road ?” says I. 

He pointed straight before us into the darkness. 

“‘Does a woman named Bebé stop round there ?’’ says I. 

‘*T never heered tell of her,’’ says he. 

I wasn’t going to blab secrets, so I stuck my tongue into my cheek and 
made off as fast as my legs could carry me. The weather had turned kill- 
ing cold. My teeth clicked faster than a telegraph. The sky was cloudy, 
but there was a moon somewhere overhead, and I could discern the track of 
Mr. Dacre’s carriage in the snow. I followed it. 

The road was narrow, with high bushes on both sides. Not a house was 
in sight. I didn’t know much about the country, and at night a chap 
feels queer when things are all strange around him. The wind howled and 
the tall bushes rattled like dry bones and clutched at me as] ran under 
’em. Then the trees grew thicker and blacker, till they shut out all the 
light, and I couldn’t see my hand before me. Says I to myself: ‘‘I ain’t 
much stuck on country air.’’ And I had to feel for Miss Angel’s ring in 
my jacket pocket, or I’d have taken to my heels and gone back to the rail- 
way station. 

Presently a hoarse voice, close to my ear, shouted, ‘‘ Whoo-o !’’ and some- 
thing with wings flapped across the road, brushing my face as it went. I 
let out a yell and ran for my life. My cap blew off, and I didn’t stop to 
pick it up. 

Well, after I’d chased, bare-headed, over a hundred miles, or so, I saw a 
light. You bet I was glad. The beastly road made a curve toward the 
glim. I began to breathe again, for I suspected I was near the end of the 
journey. Sure enough, the carriage track stopped at a gate. I went through 
it and up to a small, low house, set in an open place in the woods. I rap- 
ped on the door. 
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‘*Now, if Bebé herself comes, what'll I say to her?’ thinks I. But the 
person that opened to me was a gray, elderly man in working clothes. 

“*TIs Mr. Dacre in this house ?”’ says I. 

“Yes,’’ says the man. 

‘*T want to see him bad,’’ says I. 

‘*Come in,’’ says he; ‘‘you look about frozen, my boy. Where’s your 
hat ?”’ 

He showed me into a room that opened off the entry. There I found Mr. 
Dacre, sitting before a big fire. His light overcoat lay across a chair near 
him, and he held a cigar between his fingers, but it had gone out. At his 
feet a big mastiff lay sleeping on a mat. Mr. Dacre looked as if he had 
been to a funeral. I went up to him and touched his arm. 

‘‘ I’m the chap,”’ says I, ‘‘ that caught you by the coat tails, as you was 
jumping on the train to-night.” 

He stared hard at ime. 

‘Why, yes—the very boy !”’ says he. 

I put Miss Angel’s ring in his hand. 

“‘T wanted to give you this,’ savs I, ‘‘but you shook me off, and so I 
had to come all this way to bring it to you.”’ 

‘‘ Where did you get it?’ says he, and his voice was amazing queer. 

“*Miss Edith sent it to you,” says I. 

I thought he was going crazy. He dragged me to the fire, chafed ,my 
hands, pulled the shoes off my frozen feet, and the man that had let me in 
brought snow and rubbed on my ears, that were stiff as stakes, and the big 
dog woke on the mat, and rose with a growl to see what was going on. 

“Keep still, Bebé!’ says Mr. Dacre, and when I heard that I thought I’d 
tumble into the fire. 

Well, the two men brought hot coffee and a dish of roasted chicken, and 
Mr. Dacre, being a gentleman, waited till I was warmed and fed before he 
asked a question. But after that I had to tell him everything. My eyes! 
wasn’t he mad! The big mastiff had laid her head on his knee ; he pat- 
ted it with one hand, and the other arm he slipped across my shoulder. 

“*Bobby,’’ says he, ‘‘ you are of the right stuff! The whole of this mat- 
ter you cannot understand, but I will tell you that the man who lives here 
was a servant of my dead father, and this dog is also a family relic. For 
years Simpson has kept her for me—I am particularly fond of Bebé, for she 
saved my life when I was a boy, and of late I have thought of her as about 
the only friend left to me in the world. She is old now and infirm, As I 
was to sail for Australia to-morrow, never, perhaps, to return, I came down 
here to spend my last evening with Simpson, and to take Bebé away with 
me. These facts were well known to my good friend, Colonel Hay, when he 
told that cursed story in the park. Now, Bobby, you and I must go back to 
town by the last train. I shall see Miss Edith before I sleep. I shall also 
see our precious Colonel Hay, our prince of liars.’’ 

Well, Mr. Dacre didn’t go to Australia—he stayed at home and married 
Miss Angel. Colonel Hay wasn’t at the wedding —I know, for / was there, 
and looked for the fat man everywhere. But he didn’t turn up. 


LittLr we know 
Of the world below, 
Down, 
Down, 

Down, 
In the depths of the green, 
Soft opaline sheen 
Of Neptune’s demesne, 


The vast marine. 


Within the pale, 
The deluged vale, 
Down, 
Down, 

Down, 
There wallow and creep 
‘The crabs of the deep; 
In cavernous lairs, 
Its monsters sleep, 


Fathoms below 
The turbulent flow, 
Down, 
Down, 
Down ; 

Where the octopus feeds 
On the spongy breeds, 
‘Midst corals, rank 
With slimy weeds. 


There many a ship 
Has ended her trip, 


Down, 
Down, 
Down 
The mysterious steep 
Of the glimmering deep, 
And coffined her crew 
In a sea-hushed sleep. 


Still lie the dead 
In their oozy bed, 
Down, 
Down, 

Down 
In that ocean night, 
With phosphorous light, 
In spectral shrouds 
Their forms bedight. 


How should we know 
Of that world below ? 
Down, 
Down, 

Down, 
Where the mermaid dwells 
In the watery dells, 
Amongst the dead 
And the living shells. 


—George R. Brill. 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH AS A WATER-COLORIST. 


By PERRITON MAXWELL, 


be one of its recognized institutions, is the exhibition every winter of 

the water-colors of F. Hopkinson Smith. The artist’s showing of 
aquarelles at the Avery galleries this season was numerically and artistically 
stronger than in previous years. To a greater variety of subjects he has 
added a less impulsive and more painter-like technique ; indeed, his latest 
harvest of Venetian subjects depend more upon actual execution with the 
brush than upon the tone of the paper on which they are drawn—a hitherto 
favorite trick of this artist. 

The thirty-nine water-colors constituting last summer’s work of Mr. 
Smith in England, Holland, Turkey and Venice, are indisputably the finest 
and most representative things he has ever placed upon exhibition. When 
it is remembered that this man’s real work in life is the building of light- 
houses and sea-walls—with novel writing and lecturing as a mere avocation— 
it is a matter of marvel that he should accomplish anything of genuine 
artistic worth. ‘The gods gave him many gifts, however, and he has worked 
earnestly to improve the quality of them all, so that his reputation as an 
artist alone rests upon a solid foundation of accomplishment. 

Perhaps the most interesting pictures in Mr. Smith’s recent display at 
Avery’s were the careful presentments of English rural scenes, painted at 
various points along the Thames, where that unique stream forgets its grimy 
passage through London, and flows in crystalline splendor through some of 
the most entrancing landscapes in all Europe. In his aquarelle of the 
Thames at its narrowest point, showing a typical English country house and 
its background of deep, umbrageous foliage, Mr. Smith has caught the full, 
sweet flavor of British rural tranquility. It is like a sonnet of Wordsworth 
done into form and color by one in closest sympathy with nature’s somnolent 
morning mood. 

This is a journey into a hitherto unexplored region for Mr. Smith, and one 
would have premised his failure to depict with fidelity the gray charm of 
the English landscape after so many years of revel in the color riot of Venetian 
and Oriental scenes. Perhaps a part of his success in this new and hazardous 
field of pictorial expression is due to his studies under the mauve skies of Hol- 
land ; or perhaps it is only because he has set himself to do whole-heartedly, 
and with unbiased vision, whatever seems worth the doing. Be the cause and 
motive what they may, the fact remains that he has obtained a result that is 
quite beyond criticism. 

The dominant note of all Mr. Smith’s aquarelles is individuality ; he 
secures with simple directness of line and color an effect which no amount of 
‘teasing’? or elaboration could realize. He goes about his business of 
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SUNDAY MORNING (VENICE). 
From the water-color painting by F. Hopkinson Smiti. 
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ALONG THE RIVA (VENICE). 


From the water-color painting by F. Hopkinson Smith. 
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painting the thing before him with the fixed purpose of pinning to paper its 
essentials—-and only its essentials. There is no wastefulness in his work, no 
worrying over the petty and non-important. His view is large, swift, but 
always comprehensive. He obtains a supreme effect with a small amount of 
effort ; he is a studious impressionist, who leaves much to the imagination 
without galling the eyesight of the spectator or lapsing into wanton sloven- 
liness. 

The method of combining opaque pigments with ‘‘ pure wash’’ or trans- 
parent coloring has been tabooed among the older and more conservative 
water-colorists, but this is the method which Mr. Smith, after many years’ ex- 
perience in his favorite medium, has finally adopted as the most satisfying in 
representing natural textures. He declares himself addicted to no especial 
means of attaining the end he seeks. In his own picturesque language, he 
would ‘‘as lief paint with a shoe-black’s brush,’’ if by such a tool he could 
realize in pictorial embodiment the scene confronting him. It must be said 
in his favor that his ideals seem fully realized by whatever medium he 
chooses. 

Among the most pleasing examples of Mr. Smith’s industry shown this 
year are his ‘‘Sunday Morning,’’ ‘‘ Along the Riva,’’ and ‘‘ Where the 
Fishermen, Live,’’ all transcriptions of Venetian life, and the English land- 
scapes before mentioned. His pictures of Scutari and Stamboul and inci- 
dents on the Bosphorus palpitate with color that seems a bit too hard and 

‘hot, though much must be allowed for the superabundance of positive shades 
and the conflict of primary hues which we know actually exist under 
Oriental skies. 

But we look to the artist who essays the reflection of this life for a more 
careful discrimination in the selection of his values from among the harsher 
contrasts made by man and nature; the greater his skill in avoiding the 
blunt displeasing tincture of things, the higher his sense of artistic proportion. 
The picture-lover does not want a kaleidoscopic jumble at second-hand ; a 
colored photograph lacks feeling and betrays neither intellect nor sympathy. 
While it is true that Mr. Smith has not run the gamut of color that dazzled 
his eyes in Ottoman byways, he has perhaps erred on the side of realism and 
has become too much absorbed in the verity of hues to thresh out upon his 
palette and employ only what was harmonious. 

First and last, however, Hopkinson Smith is the keen artistic reporter, 
scenting a pictorial fact from afar and making it live on paper with relentless 
fidelity. In his latest pictures of England and Venice he has touched the 
high-water mark of his achievement ; and in the decision of his touch, the 
freedom and play of his brush, he has proved himself a masterhand at one of 
the most exacting of all zsthetic trades—the making of aquarelles. 
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HUMAN INTEREST. 


They were sitting in the corner saloon, 
over opposite the big city hospital. Jef- 
ferson, who ‘‘covered”’ the hospital for 
the Sun, had brought around his friend 
Peters. He told him that he should have 
a taste of newspaper life, and had called 
in the other two hospital reporters and 
numerous beers to that end. The beers 
came on, the reporters talked, and Peters 
wondered. 

“Nothing like a good ‘human interest’ 
story,’’? declared the Journal man. He 
cocked his that further to one side, and 
screwed his little red face into an expres- 
sion intended to be profound. 

“Except one of Jeff's animal pipe- 
dreams,”’ put in Harvey, of the Associated 
Press. 

“Drop it!’ laughed Jefferson. ‘‘Do 
you want to queer me with my friend? 
My story last night of the parrot calling 
the ambulance did sound fishy, but it’s 
what my paper wants. Billy Manners 
here sends the Journal his ‘ human inter- 
est’ stuff in the shape of maudlin tragedy. 
I treat my readers to animal comedy ; the 
human is just as interested in it.” 

Manners eyed the speaker with an ex- 
pression of infinite pity, but made no 
move except to shake his head slowly and 
order a whisky. Ile seemed to be reserv- 
ing his verbal annihilation until later. 

“What is a ‘human interest’ story, 
anyway?” ventured Peters. ‘‘1 suppose 
I'm pretty ignorant, but I must ask Mr. 
Manners to explain what he means by the 
term.”’ 

Here was the Journal man’s chance, and, 
fortifying himself with the newly-arrived 
whisky, he opened up. 

“What—vou don’t know what a ‘hu- 
man interest’ story is? Never? Well, 
say! Why, it’s the best ever! The boys 
here will tell you how I pipe them off.”’ 
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“The boys”? smiled, for they remem- 
bered the half-hours they had waited for 
the telephone while Billy sputtered and 
gesticulated over the wire in consummat- 
ing a peculiarly pathetic story of broken 
leg or lost child. They saw that Manners 
was getting started, and they let him have 
his head, edging a little away from him. 
Billy had an unpleasant habit of grabbing 
his auditor’s arm and jerking it to enforce 
his manifold points. 

“Why, say! Look a-here, Mr. Peters. 
Here’s what I call the real thing in a ‘ hu- 
man interest’ story; I got a,two-column 
spread-head off it last Monday night. 
It’s this way : Little Mamie Connely—blue 
eyes, golden curls—father an honest mo- . 
torman—mother’s pride and joy—only 
child—bright tot—gets honor medal in 
school—kind kids can wear for a week, 
you know. See? Well, mother goes out 
to do washing—sunshine outside, dirt in- 
side—Mamie slips out to show people her 
medal—first puts on new blue dress her 
mother’s made her for Easter Sunday 
(matches her eyes; see?)—strays away— 
kind stranger sees her—gives her pat on 
golden curls—lets her wander off. See? 
Well, mother home—inquires of neighbors 
for her darling—frantic—old man tells the 
police. See? Well, same night runover 
accident at Fourteenth Street—little blue- 
eyed child—new clothes, medal, curls and 
all—ambulance—to hospital—died! Two 
columns headed up ‘ aster Dress Her 
Shroud.’ Great, hey? Why, say, that’s 
aregular novel! These other poor stiffs 
wouldn’t even send the thing down.” 

“T should say not!’ cried Harvey. 
“The Connely kid turned up at her un- 
cle’s next day, and that runover in Four- 
teenth Street was only a newsboy.”’ 

“That's all right. I had a heart-break- 
ing story !’? persisted Manners, winking 
over his glass at the others. ‘‘There’s 
money in the pathetic for me.” 


MARGINALIA 


An ambulance swung out of the hospital 
gate and came clanging by. 

““Where is it, Rockey?” shouted Har- 
vey, looking out over the swinging doors. 

“Twenty-third and Fourth,’ called 
back the driver. 

“Must be trolly-car accident,”’ said Jef- 
ferson. ‘‘ Nothing in it, Pll bet. Peters, 
we must get some excitement up for you 
if we have to take you to the Morgue to 
do it.”’ 

“Oh, no! Im satisfied,’ hastily re- 
turned Peters. ‘‘ It suits me if we never 
stir out of this place.’ 

Manners was now becoming confiden- 
tial, and his face took on additional smile 
and color at each glass of liquor. 

“T tell you what, I’m a wonder!’ he 
said. ‘I can fake up a tear-starter out of 
any old thing. Say,’ he went on, ‘I'll bet 
the drinks that I can get a column of real 
eight-dollar pathos out of this runover 
Rockey’s just gone to. It’s some fool- 
woman, you can bet, who’s got her ankle 
sprained ; but I'll make her case a heart- 
wrencher, if I have to be the stricken 
brother myself !” 

“Tl back you to do it, Billy ; only give 
me first on the ’phone,”’ laughed Harvey. 
“Here's the ’bus back now.’’ 

‘Empty, sure enough. They’ve tied up 
the woman’s shoe-lace and she’s gone 
home,” said Jefferson. ‘‘This is the time 
you lose, Billy.’”’ 

“There may be something in it, at 
that!’ cried Manners. ‘You boys sit 
down again, and I'll go over and be back 
in ten minutes with two thousand words 
of ‘human interest.’?’’ And giving the 
bartender the wink, he walked out, not 
over steadily. 

After some twenty minutes the ambu- 
lance driver walked in. 

“Hello, Rockey !’ called out Jefferson, 
“ did Billy get that case of yours ?”’ 

“Yes,’’ said the man; ‘and I guess he 
won’t be back just yet.’ 

“What was it?’ asked Harvey, lazily 
feeling for his copy paper. 

“Girl killed—Billy’s little sister,’’ said 
the driver. —Tarkin G Mead. 


€ 
A WOMAN’S SUCCESS. 
At its best, all art must be suggestive. 
No painting or sculpture can be perfect 
unless it leave something to the imagina- 
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tion, and also lead the thoughts to- 
ward that which it is intended should be 
learned. 

In the art of decoration, however, the 
suggestion of the artist rather tends to 
point out the use of the object decorated. 
In decoration the main idea must be 
utility. As applied to form the design 
should, first of all, be appropriate, fit for 
its purpose, and should then be applica- 
ble, calculated to carry out that purpose. 
For example, a teapot or jug which cannot 


A BEAKER FOR BACCHUS. 


be used with comfort can never be a per- 
fect work. 

A principle such as this, regarded in 
connection with decorative design, is ca- 
pable of more extended application. It is 
possible—nay, it is imperative —that a 
decorator should not only consider the 
purpose for which the decorated ob- 
ject is intended, but also should draw at- 
tention to this purpose, and should com- 
pel the employment of his work for that 
particular use. 

Decorative art as applied to porcelain 
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has passed through many phases and vari- 
ations. In the hands of professional art- 
ists in all parts of the world, it has pro- 
duced the finest and most lasting monu- 
ments to the skill of man; but in this 
country the greatest developments have, 
hitherto, been wrought by the amateur. 

The women of America, as long ago as 
1877, tock up the decoration of pottery 
and porcelain as a fad or a pastime, and 
since then an unbroken line of enthusiasts 
has existed, some of whom have made a 
distinct mark upon the Keramic history 
of the world. 

At an exhibition of the New York So- 
ciety of Keramic Arts there has been shown 
a goblet or drinking cup, the decoration of 
which is so remarkable as to merit more 
than a passing glance. 

The form of the cup and the plan of its 
decoration may be gathered from the en- 
graving (page 445), but of the scheme of 
color employed this, of course, tells noth- 
ing. The dominant note of this remarka- 
ble piece of work is a blood-red. At the 
bottom of the stem the whole of the porce- 
lain is covered with rich, glowing color, 
which slowly lightens as it passes upward 
to the more delicate lines, and which ex- 
pands again as the bowl is reached. The 
top of the chord is marked by the pure 
and brilliant red of the currants, and is 
set off and accentuated by the green of 
the foliage. The interior of the vessel is 
lined with pure gold. 

The cup itself was designed and manu- 
factured by an American firm. The dec- 
oration is the conception and execution of 
Miss Maud M. Mason, of New York. 

The description here given conveys but 
a poor idea of the wealth of color dis- 
played in this important work, but the 
main consideration underlying the idea 
may, perhaps, be further explained. 

The cup is intended for drinking, and 
the intention of the artist, evidently, was 
to suggest this in her design. The con- 
ventional idea of the grape as a motive 
has been boldly disregarded. The color 
was of more importance than the subject, 
and the luscious red of the ripe currant 
was eminently suited to display this. - 

The employment of a single note of 
color, however, in the representation of a 
group of fruit was not enough, and there- 
fore the simple expression has been devel- 
oped and expanded until it overflows the 
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whole work in an exuberance suggestive 
of revelry and intoxication. This idea is 
emphasized by the green leaf, used to give 
value to the red, and the scheme is com- 
pleted by the use of rich gold as a lining. 

In a poem by William Watson, the fol- 

lowing imagery is used : 
““When in extravagant revel, the dawn, a 
Bacchante upleaping, 
Spills on the tresses 2 night vintages 
golden and red.” 
And some such thought must have passed 
through the mind of the artist as she 
planned this work. 

Of course, some may question the dis- 
cretion, or even the morality, of giving 
emphasis to the excitement of wine. Yet 
poets and painters have vied with each 
other in depicting the delights of the cup. 

In Brangwyn’s well known picture, ‘The 
Blood of the Grape,” there is just such a 
suggestion ; and if a goblet be intended to 
contain wine, there is no reason whatever 
why this purpose should not be illustrated 
in the decoration. On the contrary, there 
is every reason why this should be, and 
the fact that in the present case it is done, 
and well done, is a tribute to the power 
of the artist, and constitutes a claim to 
consideration of which a weaker work 
would be entirely destitute. 

Scarcely a punch bowl has been painted 
by an amateur but the subject chosen has 
been the grape-vine. And why? Just 
because the bowl and the juice suggest 
each other. In Miss Mason’s goblet it is 
the color which has been used to develop 
the thought, and the result is eminently 
satisfactory. 

Of the technical detail this is not the 
place to speak. Enough to say that it is 
all that could be desired. The intention 
here is to point out that the correct prin- 
ciples of decoration have been followed, 
making this cup one of the most remark- 
able decorative works produced in modern 
times. 

It would seem, in these days of progress, 
that to the American woman all things are 
possible; and it is certainly a matter for 
congratulation that a work such as this 
should have been executed by one who 
has been in a great measure self-taught, 
and who certainly has never had the ad- 
vantage, if advantage it be, of technical 
training in a manufactory. 

—Charles F. Binns. 
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THE POET’S PERAMBULATOR. 


Under the blue of Jersey 
I watch him gayly fly 
Behind the old lawn mower, 
Singing a lullaby. 


The daisies lean to capture 
The syllables of gold 

He scatters on the breezes 
With madcap joy untold. 


Upon the old lawn mower 
Which up the hill he boosts, 
A seat is rigged, and in it 
His crooning baby roosts. 
— R. K. Munkittrick. 
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THE CUBAN LADIES TO 
MRS. LOGAN. 


In grateful recognition of her sympathy 
with the cause of Cuba Libre, and espe- 
cially of her motherly protection and aid 
of Evangelina Cisneros, the rescued victim 
of Spanish tyranny, three hundred repre- 
sentative ladies of Havana and other 
Cuban cities have presented to Mrs. John 
A. Logan a sumptuously bound album, 
with hand-painted pictorial embellish- 
ments, containing their autograph signa- 
tures, and prefaced by the fervent address 
herewith appended. The fair and gracious 
Cuban ladies may be a trifle handicapped 
in their ardent expression by the cold for- 
malities of the English language, but they 
have made it clear enough that their sen- 
timents are noble, and their hearts in the 
right place. Listen: 

Ssa. Mary S. Loaan, 
Widow of General John A. Logan: 

The history of the Island of Cuba isa 
sad one. Its pages for more than three 
centuries past contain stories of desolation 
and ignorance. We constituted a small 


part of the American riches and produc’ 


tiveness, and the greedy hand of Europe 
took possession of it and carried it to the 
vast continent, and there was no necessity 
for us to dig in this isolated earth which 
guarded and guards rich treasures in its 
fertile fields, producing fruits without 
number. 

The independence of your country had 
its origin when the Pilgrims landed on the 
beach of Plymouth, and occupied the vir- 
gin earth in the name of liberty, sacred to 
conscience, fighting neither with iron nor 
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fire, but a ray of light darted in upon the 
sleeping people who had abandoned their 
rights into the hands of the despotic aris- 
tocrats and do-nothings, and since then 
under the wise organization of your 
sublime Washington and his noble and 
honorable companions you have moved 
Europe to pity and with your legitimate 
exaggerations have moved also the Latin 
people of America who have obtained 
your protection. England sent you the 
good which has made you great. Spain, 
making us victims of tyranny, sent her 
emancipated daughters religious fanatics, 
military destroyers, witch stories and ro- 
mantic narratives. You advanced with 
your country. But another struggle was 
fought to kill the cancer which diseased 
and destroyed your grandeur. 

We have existed in our life, but we 
have lived very sadly. The learned men 
and the artists, drinking from the fountain 
of exaggeration in the sciences and the 
arts, retire in depression to learn that the 
torch which illumined them is the light 
which belongs only to civilized peoples. 
Their sentiments and ours are ‘hunger 
and thirst for justice,’ and each torch was 
seen more distant, being scarcely per- 
ceived with its weak and feeble rays. 
Your country was removed to a distance, 
but its flood of light shone upon us. 

During that time, for more than half 
acentury, our children will read only bit- 
terness in the pages that narrate horrible 
and frightful events. Ignominious scaf- 
folds, filthy prisons, exile to distant coun- 
tries, mysterious corporal punishment 
while under the protection of peace, ob- 
scure death, and when we are not able to 
bear much more ignominy war is brought 
on, blood and fire, but we return it with a 
designed strife with the motto, ‘‘ INDE- 
PENDENCE OR DEATH.” 

Always, at this point, they will read of 
a stigma of oppression lighting us with a 
flame of ingratitude, banishment—insen- 
sible, indifferent, before a people who 
struggle boldly against its powerful 
enemy, so much of an enemy and so 
bloodthirsty that the oppressed aban- 
doned the banner of their sovereign and 
the title of the mother authority in order 
to defend their firesides. 

Under so much obscurity and trouble 
had they no hope? A vivifying ray of 
light fell upon them, and there fell to the 
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lot of your husband with you and your 
son the glory of separating the common 
opinion from the joint group, small in 
number but great in sentiment with the 
longing of this country for justice. 

During the time of the unprofitable 
fighting of the Ten Years’ War, General 
Logan, our old friend, spoke before the 
Representatives of your people, pleading 
with them to recognize our right to act as 
belligerents. Notwithstanding that he 
knew beforehand that he was not with 
the majority. 

And, later on, you took the place and 
the name of a Cuban mother, sheltering 
with affectionate solicitude the forlorn 
girl, whom a brave American, as heroic as 
a knight of the Middle Ages, rescued from 
an ignoble prison where she was thrown 
with the design of tyranny in order to 
stain her immaculate modesty, which she 
resisted more and more, and where the 
evident desire was to destroy her purity. 

And then, your son, Commander Logan, 
came to us, to be among us, nevertheless 
to study us. Son of that brave and glori- 
ous General and of that serene wife, who 
without being acquainted with us, thought 
of us, grieved for us and aspired with us 
to the sublime ideal of a Cuban country, 
he also thought and agreed with us in our 
aspirations, charming us with his senti- 
ments of justice. 

The past success of your son is fresh in 
our memory, and it has brought to our 
mind you and your husband, and it is but 
natural that we should remember to exalt 
and stimulate the thought by this evi- 
dence of our thanks. 

And, as a remembranee, we send to you 
this book to represent to you our wishes, 
which are a universal expression of a 
multitude of those who desire to seal the 
friendship which has inspired us, and in 
depositing a kiss upon your venerable 


forehead. (Signed ) 
Truree Hunprep Lapies or Cuna. 
Bd 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
From Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York: 
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ARTISTE. 


By CuHar.es J. Bayne. 


ai 7HEN April tpipes her pastoral note, 
And all the daisies dance, 
You catch the fairy festival 
And fix the green expanse ; 
When Memory pipes the Graces down 
In their elusive guise, 
They all assume 
Your shape and bloom, 
And dartle with your eyes. 


When Summer drowses into dreams, 
And, dreaming, laughs in flowers, 
You hold the riches of her prime 
Against the brigand hours ; 
When Fancy, steeped in slumber, yields 
Some echoes of your voice, 
Beyond the spell 
Those echoes dwell, 
And bid me still rejoice. 


When Autumn from her russet locks 
Shakes dapples brown and bright, 
You garner shadows into sheaves 
And bind them with the light; 
When Fortune, from her checkered store, 
Dispenses joy and care, 
Through you I find 
A hope to bind 
The gleanings of despair. 


When through old Winter's tattered cowl 
His snowy tonsure peers, 
The glory round his dying brow 
You give to future years. 
So, when life's withered joys reveal 
The cheerless waste below, 
Your vanished face 
Bequeaths its grace 
Through memory’s golden glow. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL WINFIELD SCOTT SCHLEY, U. S. N. 
A NAVAL HERO OF TO-DAY. 
By Weaver Dr Zapp, 
EAR-ADMIRAL WINFIELD SCOTT SCHLEY, the hero of the naval 
R battle off Santiago de Cuba, on July 3d, 1898, is a great-grandson of 


Thomas Schley, the Maryland founder of the family. Thomas Schley 
was an Alsatian by descent, and began life in the town of Frederick, Mary- 


land, in the latter part of the last century. 


It was he who built and occupied 


the first house in that settlement. The present admiral was born in the year 


WINFIELD SCOTT SCHLEY AS A MIDSHIPMAN, 
From a Daguerreotype in the possession of Dr. Fairfax Schley. 
COPYRIGHT, 1699 BY FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


1840, at ‘‘ Richfield,’ the 
Schley farm of three hundred 
acres, four miles north of 
Frederick City, on the Em- 
mitsburg turnpike, in Fred- 
erick County, Maryland. He 
is ason of John T. Schley 
and Virginia Schley, née 
McClure, a beautiful and 
gracious Baltimore lady. He 
is one of five children, having 
three brothers and one sister, 
the latter now Mrs. Parks 
Fisher, of Baltimore. 

When the future admiral 
was only a few days old, the 
hero of the Mexican War, 
General Winfield Scott, was 
his father’s guest at the old 
homestead. The warm friend- 
ship that sprung up between 
the men caused the elder 
Schley to name his son Win- 
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field Scott, in 
honor of the 
visiting warrior 
hero. 

The boy first 
attended school 
at Harmony 
Grove, about 
one and one- 
half miles dis- 
tant from his 
home. Regard- 
less of the in- 
clemencies of 
the weather, he 
walked to 


school and back “* RICHFIELD,’? THE BIRTHPLACE OF ADMIRAL SCHLEY. 


over rough country roads every school day, and his monthly reports proved 
his zeal and conscientiousness. ‘‘Scott,’’ as he was called, was of a genial, 
lively disposition, full of fun and frolic, devoted to the gentler sex, fond of 
dancing and the other youthful amusements of the period. His orderly and 
regular early life, in conjunction with plentiful outdoor exercise—hunting and 
fishing along the banks of the Monocacy—laid the foundation for the strong 
and perfect constitution with which he is blessed to this day, and which ful- 
filled one of the many legal requirements in his recent advancement and 
elevation in rank. When Scott was about thirteen years of age his mother 
died, whereupon his father removed the family to Frederick City, Maryland, 
where he opened up a general merchandise store. Here the boy was sent 
to school at St. John’s Institute. Through a second marriage of his father 
came a division in the family, owing to an unfriendly feeling between them 
and the second Mrs. Schley. Surviving relatives of the admiral’s father are : 
Major Edward Y. Goldsborou:h and Miss Mary Goldsborough, being children 
of Mrs. Margaret Schley Goldsborough, a sister; Doctor Fairfax Schley, 
Thomas Schley, Gilmer Schley, Mrs. Rose Bear and Mrs. Laura Schley 
Chapline, being children of Captain Edward Schley, a brother. 

Seott Schley attended St. John’s Institute regularly until his sixteenth 
year, when he entered the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis. He 
is remembered there as an accomplished young man, a good dancer and a 
neat dresser. On the completion of his course at the academy, in 1860, he 
was commissioned a midshipman in the navy, and assigned to duty on the 
U.S. 8. Magara. 

An incident during his service on the Niagara conveys a good idea of his 
jovial character and his keen enjoyment of a joke. In 1860 the Niagara con- 
veyed the members of the Japanese Embassy to their home. The vessel, on 
her way around the Cape of Good Hope, stopped on the coast of Africa, 
where the Japanese laid in a stock of monkeys. Old Captain McKean and 
the officers did not object, for courtesy then dictated the policy of granting 


REAR-ADMIRAL 


every wish of the Jap- 
anese. Nevertheless, 
Midshipman Schley and 
his deck scrubbers ob- 
jected to the privileged 
monkeys. There were 
all sorts and sizes of 
them, and they were al- 
lowed free access to all 
parts of the ship. Several 
huge ringtails would al- 
most live in the rigging, 
making flying leaps from 
foot-rope to backstay, 
catching by their tails. 
They were not pleasant 
creatures to have about 
the decks, and became 
the special aversion of 
Midshipman Schley. 
One morning, as Schley 
had the early watch, and 
was scrubbing down with 
a gang of men, the mon- 
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THE SCHLEY STORE AND RESIDENCE, FREDERICK, MD. 


keys were unusually full of mischief and made the air ring with their noisy 
chatter. ‘‘ Bring me a bucket of slush,’’ said Schley to a captain of a top, 
and to another he gave orders to have two of the ringtails caught. The ship 
was then sailing the China Sea, and was making fifteen knots an hour. 
Schley took the two captive simians and carefully and thoroughly greased 


ST. JOHN’S INSTITUTE, WHERE SCHLEY WEN'T TO SCHOOL, 


their tails; 
then, with a 
savage whoop, 
he struck them 
both with a 
rope’s end and 
released them. 
Both monkeys 
scrambled for 
thefore weather 
rigging and 
made a wild 
leap for the 
lower studding 
sail sheet, 
which hung 
over the water 


and thirty feet 
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from the ship’s side. Alas! their tails slipped and, shrieking, they tumbled 
into the sea. The Japanese ran screaming from their cabins, whence they 
had watched the antics of the monkeys, but the officer of the watch told 
them that the ship could not be put about in time to save their pets; so 
there was mourning in the Japanese cabin, and less liberty for the remain- 
ing ‘‘ monks.”’ 

Before Schley’s return from that voyage civil war was threatening, but no 
news could be received until an American port was reached. On its arrival 
the ship was boarded by a pilot, and the first question asked by all was, 
‘What is the news?’ The pilot replied, ‘‘ They have fired on Sumter, and 
the country has gone to smash.’’ The captain called all the officers of the 
ship in consultation with him in his cabin, and, with tears in his eyes, drew 
up a paper and asked those who proposed to stand by the flag of the Union 
to sign their names. One of the first of the younger men who signed this 
pledge of allegiance was Winfield Scott Schley. 

After Midshipman Schley had left the Niagara he was promoted to a lieu- 
tenancy and assigned as executive officer on one of the ninety-day gunboats 
—the Owasco, of the Gulf Squadron, under Farragut. Another story is told 
of him here which tends to illustrate the complexity and many-sidedness of 
his character, his youthful ambition, his love of fun and his alertness in tak- 
ing advantage of circumstances and adapting expedients to suit the occasion. 
The commanding officer of the Owasco was injudiciously devoted to John 
Barleycorn, and periodically had to retire to his cabin for repairs, where he 
usually remained for the greater part of the week. The Owasco was stationed 
off Mobile, and was part of a small squadron, of which Captain James Alden 
of the Richmond was senior officer. One day the quartermaster of the Rich- 
mond reported to Captain Alden that the captain’s gig from the Owasco, flying 
the captain’s pennant, was approaching. Supposing his visitor to be the 
captain of the Owasco, Alden put on his uniform coat, the side buoys were 
ordered, and the boatswain’s mate made ready for his three pipes at the 
gangway. When the Owasco’s gig came alongside, Lieutenant Schley sprang 
up the ladder and boarded the Richmond. 

‘*T expected to see Captain , of the Owasco,”’ said Alden, with per- 
ceptible sarcasm. 

‘‘T am commander of the Owasco, sir,’’ said Schley. 

«Since when ?”’ asked Alden. 

‘“An hour ago, sir,’’ said Schley. 

‘*Where is Captain i 

‘Locked up in his cabin, sir, drunk.”’ 

‘* Who locked him up ?”’ asked Alden. 

‘*T did. 1 first put him under arrest, and then shut him up in his cabin. 
Then I took command of the ship, and here I am to report for orders.”’ 

Alden was fond of a joke, and he was at first disposed to laugh at the 
young officer’s summary action, but quietly said : 

‘‘Well, the first order I give you is for you to lower that pennant in the 
vig. Go back to your ship, sir, unlock that cabin door, and restore Captain 
to duty. Then report to me in writing if the captain’s illness still in- 
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““*T AM COMMANDER OF THE ‘‘ OWASCO,’’ SIR,’ SAID SCHLEY.”’ 


Drawn by Walter Russel. 
capacitates him, and I will know what to do. Don’t be in too great a hurry 
to get command of a ship, Mr. Schley.” 
a ok ok * * * * ok oK 
While a student at the Naval Academy, young Schley had made the 
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ADMIRAL SCHLEY, TO-DAY. 
Copyright, Pach Brothers, New York. 
acquaintance of Miss Nannie Franklin, an attractive and popular young lady, 
whose father was a prosperous merchant in Annapolis. This acquaintance 
resulted in their marriage in 1863. Mrs. Schley was never excessively fond 
of society or social functions, and she devoted her time exclusively to her 
husband, encouraging and aiding his advancement, accompanying him when- 
ever possible, and taking pride in his successes. His welfare and happiness 
have been ever considered by her above all else, and to-day their home life 
in Washington is notably happy and united. Admiral and Mrs. Schley have 
three children, all living. They are: Thomas Franklin Schley, a lieutenant 
in the 14th Regiment U.S. Infantry, now doing duty in the Philippines ; 
Winfield Scott Schley, Jr., a surgeon in the St. Luke’s Hospital in New 
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York ; and the daughter, Virginia, married in 1890 to Ralph Granville Mon- 
tague Stewart Wortley, a nephew of the Earl of Wharncliffe. Mr. Wortley is 
a railroad man and broker in New York, preferring a business career in this 
country to a residence in England. The Schleys made their home in Ann- 
apolis until their children had grown up and selected their own future call- 
ings. Mrs. Schley thereafter went to New York, and lived with her daughter 
while her husband was on duty. 

In 1865, after the close of the Civil War, Captain Schley, in service 
cruising, and at foreign stations, subdued four hundred riotous China- 
men on one of the Chincha Islands. He also landed a force of ma- 
rines and took possession of the Custom House in La Union, San Salvador, 
in order to protect American interests which had become imperilled 
by an insurrection. In 1871 he landed marines in Korea and thrashed the 
natives ; and in 1876 punished pirates on the West African coast. In 1884 
the Navy Department asked for an officer to volunteer for an expedition to 
rescue General (then Lieutenant) A. W. Greeley, supposed to have been lost 
in the Arctic Seas. Schley was the first one to volunteer, and was placed in 
command of the ex- 
pedition. Some of 
the officers with 
Schley were disposed 
to protest that he 
was taking too great 
risks with his ships 
—the Thetis, Bear 
and Alert. His reply 
was: ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
there are times when 
it is necessary and a 
duty to take risks. 
This is one of those 
occasions.’’ The 
thrilling story of this 
successful expedition 
has been told, mod- 
estly and well, by its 
gallant commander, 
in a hook entitled 
‘‘The Rescue of 
Greeley,’’ published 
by the Scribners 
(New York, 1886). 
The hazardous work, 
performed so expedi- 
tiously, was almost 
dramatic in its de- 
tails, and it helped MkS, SCHLEY, 
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Schley to earn his elevation in rank. <A jeweled gold watch and chain were 
voted to him by the Legislature of Maryland as a token of esteem and reward 
for this exploit of special duty. 

Subsequently Commander Schley was given command of the cruiser Bulti- 
more when she was first put in commission, and in 1890 he was detailed by 
the department to convey the remains of Ericsson, the inventor of the Monitor, 
to his native Sweden. In 1891 he was ordered to Valparaiso, Chili, where a 
civil war was in progress. United States Minister Egan having been accused 
of partisanship, the feeling against Americans ran high, and culminated in 
bloodshed when two sailors of the Baltimore were killed in the streets of Val- 
paraiso. Schley landed marines at midnight, for which he was harshly criti- 
cised. He, at least, was not afraid nor slow to protect his men and flag. 
A rumor reached New York that the Baltimore had been blown up. War be- 
tween Chili and the United States seemed to threaten. There was talk of a 
planned attack on the Baltimore by the Chilian cruisers Esmeraldo and Alini- 
rante Cochrane and a number of torpedo boats. On either side of the Balti- 
more lay the German ship Le/pzig and the British cruiser Melpomene. Captain 
Schley requested their commanders to change their anchorages so as to give 
his guns a fair range. His request was granted, though somewhat reluct- 
antly by the Englishman. There was no fight, however. Schley possibly 
carried the chip on his shoulder a trifle too aggressively here, and_ his trans- 
fer to the Lighthouse Service in 1892, with headquarters at Staten Island, 
New York, was construed as a rebuke. There can be no doubt, however, 
that such untiring, unflinching devotion to his duty of protecting and enforc- 
ing respect for America and her citizens and interests has contributed much 
to placing him on the high plane which he now occupies in the esteem and 
admiration of his fellow-countrymen. He dearly prizes a handsome ebony 
cane with a gold head, presented by the crew of the Baltimore when he was 
relieved from the command. The spokesman chosen by the seamen on this 
occasion touched his cap, and, with a scrape of his foot, said : ‘‘ You know, sir, 
that when you were an officer, regulations did not permit us to give you a 
present ; but now that you have given up command of the ship, you are only 
a gentleman.’’ 

In 1893 Captain Schley planned the buoying of New York Harbor. In 
1895 he was restored to sea duty, succeeding ‘‘ Fighting Bob’”’ Evans as 
commander of the cruiser New York. 

Schley isa born fighter. Whenever and wherever, after the outbreak of 
the Spanish-American War last year, there was a prospect of trouble, he was 
pretty apt to be on the spot or conveniently near. His character is resolute, 
resourceful and daring, quick to decide in any emergency, ‘and always self- 
confident. 

Finally the time of all times came, when, on that memorable morning of 
the 3d of July, 1898, during the temporary absence of Acting Admiral 
Sampson, the Spanish squadron of Admiral Cervera steamed in column out 
of Santiago Harbor, where Schley had blockaded them. Commodore Schley 
was the ranking officer of the American fleet on that memorable day, and he 
it. was who directed the movements of the victorious vessels. Envious dis- 
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paragement was then and subsequently silenced by his manly exclamation : 
‘¢ There is glory enough in it for us all.”’ 

A few days before the battle a rumor had been published in the newspapers 
to the effect that the Brooklyn, Schley’s flagship, had been sunk, and the 
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commodore killed. Such a catastrophe, had it occurred, would have plunged 
every American home in mourning. The report caused great anxiety ; and 
who could be more anxious than his faithful, devoted wife—doubting, yet 
fearing, almost afraid to hope? She has said : ‘‘ I was intensely alarmed and 
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uneasy. So much of the news must necessarily go first to the department 
that ordinary communication was interrupted, and I could not hear any- 
thing. Imagine, then, my relief and thanksgiving when I finally heard from 
my husband, and learned the details of the battle and its result.’’ 

After the protocol had been signed, on August 16th, 1898, the President 
appointed Rear-Admiral Winfield Scott Schley as the representative of the 
navy on the Puerto Rican Evacuation Commission, which completed its work 
within sixty days. 

There have been numerous public receptions and banquets tendered to 
Admiral Schley. Perhaps the most memorable, both to those offering it and 
to the admiral himself, was the reception given in his honor by the people of 
his native city of Frederick, Maryland. Because of the expressed wish of the 
admiral there was no banquet, he fearing its trespassing on the Sabbath day, 

The reception committee appointed by the mayor of the town consisted of 
thirty-two of the most prominent men of the place. During his stay in 
Frederick, Schley 
passed his time 
with friends of his 
youth, recalling 
early reminis- 
cences and visit- 
ing the scenes of 
his childhood 
days. The pa- 
triotic demons- 
trations by the 
people of his na- 
tive town ex- 
pressed the feel- 
ing of pride of 
those with whom 
he was associated 
in youth, as well 
as of the general 
public. During 
the parade, Ad- 
miral and Mrs. 
Schley with their 
immediate _ rela- 
tives, the mayor 
and the board of 
aldermen, occu- 
pied open car- 
riages, and were 
greeted every - 
where with en- 
MRS. SCHLEY, PHOTOGRAPHED AT FREDERICK, MD, th us jiastic ap- 
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ADMIRAL SCHLEY, MRS. SCHLEY, AND FRIENDS, AT A TROLLEY PARTY, FREDERICK, 
NOVEMBER 1]9rn, 1898. 
plause as they made their way amid brilliant illumination, fireworks, and 
buildings decorated with patriotic emblems. The four bands of the town 
filled the air with martial strains. When the admiral appeared at the City 
Opera House, which was filled to overflowing, the entire audience arose, 
cheering and waving handkerchiefs, while the orchestra played ‘: Maryland, 
my Maryland.’’ The eloquent address of welcome concluded as follows: ‘‘I 
earnestly hope that when Admiral Schley has finished his active service in 
the navy and determined to retire to a quiet life, he will come back to Fred- 
erick County, where the hearts and hands of fifty thousand people would be 
ready to greet him and cherish him with honor during the remainder of his 
years.’? Admiral Schley rose slowly, and for some moments was compelled 
to wait for the subsidence of the tumultuous applause. ‘‘ My friends, school- 
mates and play- 
mates of dear 
old Frederick 
County,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I feel that 
I owe all my 
success in life to 
my early expe- 
riences here, 
where I acquired 
not only a strong 
constitution, but 
qualities of mind 
which helped me 
in the perform- 
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since imposed upon me. Many years of my life have been spent away from 
home, with nothing of my country to bow to but its glorious flag.”’ 

In behalf of the people of Philadelphia and other cities of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware, a sword costing $4,200 was presented to Admiral 
Schley at Philadelphia, on the 22d of December, 1898. 

On January 20th, 1899, a jew- 
eled sword, costing $2,000, was 
presented to him at Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, by the fraternity 
of the Royal Arcanum, the Su- 
preme Regent of the order presid- 
ing. On one side of the blade is 
the inscription: ‘Presented to 
Rear-Admiral Winfield Scott 
Schley by the Royal Arcanum of 
the United States, in Admiration 
of His Victory over the Spanish 
at Santiago, July 3d, 1898.”? On 
the other side of the blade is 
engraved a scene of the naval 
battle. 

When Admiral and Mrs. Schley 
attended the diplomatic reception 
at the White House in Washing- 
ton on Tuesday, January 10th, 
1899, next to President McKinley, 
the gallant admiral was the most 
prominent figure of the gathering. 
For once the brilliant uniforms 
and gorgeous court costumes of 
the diplomatic corps were out- 
shone by the plain uniform of 
an American sailor, and the for- 
eign representatives were kept 
busy escorting their companions 
to the modest hero and begging 
presentation to him. Toward the 
end of the reception Admiral 
Schley and his wife were talking 
with some friends in the Red 

MEDAL PRESENTED TO ADMIRAL SCHLEY BY THE Room, when the Turkish minister 

STATE OF MARYLAND, FEBRUARY 28TH, 1899. presented himself with a remark- 
ably pretty lady on his arm. The minister was about to say something 
complimentary to the hero, when his lady escort, dropping his arm, stepped 
up to the admiral, and before he knew what had happened, she had raised on 
tiptoe and kissed the stalwart Schley on the cheek. He was somewhat taken 
aback, at being thus ‘‘Hobsonized,’’ but gallantly stood his ground, and 
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gravely presented the fair young enthusiast to Mrs. Schley. In response to 
the toast offered at a banquet in his honor in Washington, ‘‘ The glory that 
follows the flag,’? Admiral Schley spoke as follows, embodying his character- 
istic account of the battle off Santiago : 

‘‘T must admit that this toast could have been much more eloquently re- 
sponded to by many that I recognize here. ‘The glory that follows our flag,’ 


isa significant sentence. The flag 
we all love and protect, is the 
oldest flag flying in the world 
to-day. It is one hundred and 
twenty-three years old. Even 
the imperial flag of China, the 
oldest empire in the world, is not 
as old as ours, for its shape has 
been recently changed. Great 
Britain, Russia, France, have all 
altered theirs. The only change 
that our flag has undergone has 
been in the shape of addition of 
stars to its beautiful galaxy. It 
is the flag of Washington. Under 
it we have gained every victory 
of our Republic, under it we have 
become rich, under it we have 
become powerful. It has meant 
liberty and happiness to whom- 
soever it has been carried. The 
honor that comes to those who 
follow the flag is the applause of 
the people. There is, perhaps, no 
place where the love of flag and 
the love of home is greater than in 
_ the Navy. We are much of the 
time on the outskirts of civiliza- 
tion, far from our friends, but the 
love of home and the love of kin- 
dred keep the fires of patriotism 
burning in our hearts. In my 
own experience recently, and 
from the days of 1861, I have 
felt that the greatest honor came 


REVERSE OF THE MARYLAND STATE MEDAL, SITOW- 
ING SCHLEY’S FLAGSHIP, THE ‘* BROOKLYN.” 


to him, however humble he might be, who could add something to the honor 
of the American name. Fresh from the field of battle I came home fully im- 
pressed with the fact that the next power that came over the ocean to test 
any question with us must come equipped with pretty good gunners and 


pretty good guns. 


‘* Perhaps you would like to hear me say something about the battle of 
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Santiago. The outcome of these one hundred and four days of war was due 
to the preparation which enabled it to be accomplished, through the efforts 
of the President and the Department of the Navy. It has been said that 
men who never make mistakes never make war, and I guess that is about 
true. Often in the conversation between officers in West Indian waters, 
they would express the opinion that those on the outside were losing, while 
those in the inside circle were gaining. I dissented. I thought those who 
were inside must be losing. After the army had landed, the crucial period 
was reached about the 30th of June. On the 2d of July, a strange coin- 
cidence occurred. There were six blockhouses to the west of Santiago on the 
mountain heights. As they had been abandoned by the Spanish. soldiers, 
they were taken by the Cuban insur- 
gents, who vented their feelings by 
burning them. Now, there were just 
six Spanish ships in the harbor, and 
the burning of these six blockhouses 
induced them to leave the harbor on 
that particular Sunday morning. The 
movement of those ships was discov- 
ered simultaneously by every ship in 
the blockading fleet. By 9:45 the 
Spanish vessels were entirely clear of 
the harbor. There was an immediate 
inward movement of our fleet to the 
mouth of the harbor. Firing was 
begun at once. It was difficult at first 
to determine whether the enemy in- 
tended to fight or to escape. This un- 
certainty lasted about ten minutes. 
About this time the Brooklyn got into 
such a position that we had to turn 
her. If we had turned her in we would 
have blanketed the enemy’s ships. 
Turning outward, however, we uncov- 
ered these, and the result was that in 
twenty-nine minutes four of the vessels 
of the Spanish fleet were destroyed. 
The Viserya and the Colon alone re- 
mained, and for fifty-four minutes there 
was a running fight. At first they ap- 
peared to be gaining a little, but after 
fifty-four minutes the Viseaya surren- 
dered. Her men jumped overboard. 
That left only the Colon, and she was, 
perhaps, the most formidable of the eGR SH ps pier hls Naas gatas 
flect. At that time we did not know JERSEY AND DELAWARE, AND BY THE 
that she did not have her two eleven- ROYAL: ARCANUM: FRATERNITY. 
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inch guns. Until 11:15 there was a race, which I called the $2,500,000 race. 
The Brooklyn and the Oregon kept close on her track. We ceased firing long 
enough to allow our men to get their dinner. Shortly before one o’clock we 
again opened fire, and at the sixth shot the Colon was ready to surrender. 

“Subsequently, in Puerto Rico, I 
talked very frankly with Spanish 
officers. They said a great deal 
about their honor. We all admitted 
it. But one day I told them I 
thought there were four funda- 
mentally wrong military traditions 
in Spain: first, the Spanish Goy- 
ernment thought that Spanish sol- 
diers could fight without being fed ; 
second, that they could be vigilant 
without getting sleep; third, that 
they could be loyal when they were 
not being paid; and fourth, that 
they were given a language so rich 
and sonorous and full of synonyms 
that they talked too d d much, 
and did not learn to fight.’’ 

* * * * * 

Admiral Schley while attending 
the funeral of Mrs. Cook, wife of 
Captain Francis A. Cook of the 
Brooklyn, received an ovation on 
the streets of Annapolis. He clasped 
inany of his acquaintances by the 
hand, and his hat was raised in ac- 
knowledgment of every one of the 
many salutations. An incident which 
pleased all people who witnessed it, 
was the cordiality with which he 
met an old resident on his way to 
the Naval Academy. The old man, 
in a gardener’s outfit, had passed 
the admiral on the street. Turning 
suddenly around Admiral Schley 
called to him, ‘John, don’t you 
know me?’ The veteran, who was 
John Hughes, confessed that he did 
not, but when told, there was a 
warm grasping of hands, both men uncovering. Admiral Schley inquired 
after the old man’s family, and seemed very glad to talk with him, ‘notwith- 
standing he was in working clothes. It shocked some starchy people, however. 

A goodly sum of money was raised in Maryland by popular subscription, 
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to be used in the purchase of a silver dinner service for presentation to 
Admiral Schley. 

The gift of the State, provided by the Legislature of Maryland, was pre- 
sented during a banquet in Schley’s honor, held in Baltimore on the evening 
of Tuesday, February 28th, 1899. It is a superb commemorative medal, two 
inches in diameter. In the center is a heavy gold plate with the Maryland 
coat-of-arms in enamel, showing the correct coloring. The mantle of ermine 
is shown in proper colors, bordered with fine gold lace. Around this is a 
circle of large diamonds, separated from the plate bearing the coat-of-arms by 
a narrow ring of gold. Encircling the whole is a wreath of oak leaves, 
wrought out in green gold. Interspersed with the leaves are tiny acorns of 
polished gold. The wreath is caught at four equi-distant points by double 
bands of small diamonds. The medal is held by a ribbon of blue enamel, 
which, if straightened out, measures five inches in length. The edge is set 
with one hundred and forty diamonds, and in the ribbon is the motto, ‘‘ Mary- 
Jand honors her son, Winfield Scott Schley.’? The ribbon is entwined with 
an anchor of diamonds and two swords crossed, the hilts of which are stud- 
ded with diamonds. This is suspended from a blue ribbon, having on it the 
two gold stars of a rear-admiral, and held in the beak of a gold eagle, sur- 
mounting the coat-of-arms of the United States. On the reverse side, and 
directly opposite the Maryland coat-of-arms, is the cruiser Brooklyn in bas- 
relief of gold. Three hundred and twenty diamonds were used in the medal. 
On the occasion of its presentation there were present about four hundred 
guests. The Governor of Maryland presided, and the address of presenta- 
tion was delivered by General Felix Agnus. Toasts were responded to by 
Mayor Malster of Baltimore, General Nelson A. Miles, Hon. J. V. L. Findlay, 
Hon. William Pinkney Whyte, Hon. J. K. Cowen, Dr. D. C. Gilman, Chief- 
justice James McSherry, and Hon. A. K. McClure. 

On the 21st of June last, Rear-Admiral Schley was the recipient of a fine 
silver tea service from the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Schley Testimonial Com- 
mittee. The presentation was made at Nacirema, the home of General Felix 
Agnus. The admiral in accepting the gift, said: ‘‘To have been a partici- 
pant in the great work of July 3d off Santiago, which this testimonial is in- 
tended to commemorate, was a high privilege, and as a son of dear old Mary- 
land, if the help I gave to others on that day added in any degree to the 
prestige of my State, I feel glad and proud.”’ 

President McKinley and Secretary Long signed Rear- Admiral Schley’s 
commission on April 14th, 1899. He has since been on waiting duty, but 
on April 15th became a member of the Naval Examining Board in Washing- 
ton. In tie event the European station is re-established, Admiral Schley is 
promised the command of the squadron. 

The Navy Department has been criticised for its assignment of Schley to 
duty on the examination and retiring board. This criticism is mainly to the 
effect that Schley is now a subordinate as a member of the board to its senior 
member and president, Rear-Admiral Howell. Some have considered that the 
department had by this assignment of Schley sought to belittle or rebuke 
him. Every rear-admiral now assigned applied for duty, Schley among 
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them, but there were no vacancies except the command of the South Atlantic 
station, which Schley did not want. He is an applicant for assignment to 
the command of the European station, but no vessels are available for estab- 
lishing a naval force there, and he could not be at present accommodated. 

Winfield Scott Schley’s official record stands as follows : Appointed a cadet 
at the U. 8S. Naval Academy at Annapolis on September 20th, 1856 ; gradu- 
ated and warranted a midshipman, June 15th, 1860; lieutenant, July 16th, 
1862 ; lieutenant-commander, July 25th, 1866; commander, June 10th, 
1874; captain, March 31st, 1888; commodore, February 6th, 1898; rear 
admiral, March 3d, 1899. He has never been the subject of any action by 
Congress other than the confirmation of his various promotions in the usual 
course. 


“ Forever through the years to come, on history’s page he’ll stand— 
The pride of all his country, and the son of Maryland.” 
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DREAMED last night I held you here 
| Against my heart—all things were clear. 
We two were done with hope and fear— 
Time’s self for us had ceased to be. 
We read the secret ways of Fate, 
And knew, at last, why joy was late ; 
And the sad woof the years create 
Burned bright—no more a mystery. 


“Long sought for, long beloved one,” 

I said, and yet my lips were dumb. 

Your soul heard mine. ‘‘ Now thou art come— 
Thou whom I lacked; now do I see, 

By this hour’s sacred light, the whole 

Of living, freed from Time’s control, 

The spirit’s first step, and its goal, 

Even why I had not thee! 


“When through the years that now are dead 
Love had not where to lay his head, 

And thou and I, to sorrow wed, 

Knew suffering’s keenest agony ; 

Nor saw within Life’s darkened glass 

That one there was whose feet, alas! 

By like strange ways came falteringly— 


““We saw not; nay, but now and here 
We meet, and sweeter and more dear 
Than any Spring of Love’s own year 

This time of peace shall be to us.” 

I ceased. The silence wrapped us round— 
’Twas death wherein our peace was found, 
And the earth sped on without sound. 

So went my dream—yea, even thus! 


ADMIRAL SCHLEY SAID —— 


By Henry TYRRELL. 


T is a delicate matter to set down in black and white . 
what Admiral Schley said—not on account of any 
indiscretion in his remarks, but because he did not, 

and never does, make them with the remotest view to 
their being published. Amongst other attributes of dis- 
tinction which he shares in common with the great 
Dewey, is a positive genius for not saying things in 
print. Commissioner Edward W. Harden, in his en- 
tertaining account of ‘‘ Dewey at Manila,’’ in a recent 
number of FRANK Lesiie’s PopuLark MONTHLY, says : 
** Admirals Sampson and Schley, ahd Generals Miles, 
Merritt, Shafter and Lee, have told the stories of their 
deeds for magazines. A story by Admiral Dewey would 
bring more money than that of any other man who took 
part in the war with Spain, but there have been no 
articles printed with his name signed.’? Mr. Harden 
is in error here. He should not have included Schley 
ADWinal scnuEY excouR. ID the first category, that of the writers, but in the 
TERED ON THE AvENtE, second, alone with Dewey, as the master of a golden 
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MY: TO OPEN has not been for lack of inducements offered, as more 
FIRE. than one editor can testify. There is no ‘‘ Schley con- 


troversy,’’ either, and there cannot be one, because the hero of Santiago never 
controverts. His method is first of all to act, then to report to his superior 
authorities, and let others make what they will of it. If they undertake to 
make a hangman’s noose of the Brooklyn’s famous ‘ loop,’? why, they may 
hang themselves in it, for all the aid the fighting admiral will volunteer to- 
ward disentanglement. 

All this seems rather remarkable to anyone who knows what an impulsive 
conversationist Admiral Schley really is, and what a ready knack he has of 
saving things ‘‘pat.’”’? The general public have some notion of this, remem- 
hering his report before Santiago : ‘We have them (Cervera and the Spanish 
fleet) bottled up tight, and they'll never get home’; and his congratulatory 
remark to Captain Philip, of the Teras, after the battle: ‘It was a bully 
scrap ! and there’s glory enough for us all.”’ 

In a snug harbor at the Metropolitan Club, Washington, or in’ his own 
modest domicile, a door or two above, on sequestered H Street, he is the same 
enthusiastic, almost boyish personality, yet with alternating moods of stern- 
ness when the lines of his face suddenly deepen, and the old sea-fighter 
looms forth, or the sleepless watcher over wastes of Arctic ice, pressing on to 
the rescue of Greeley. There are aspects of Schley's face which recall old 
pictures of crusading captains in the Middle Ages, or—by what occult asso- 
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ciation of ideas ?—Miguel de Cervantes in naval service under the Papal Ad- 
miral Colonna, gallantly fighting the Turks at Lepanto. 

Once I heard hina asked, probably for the seven hundred and seventy- 
seventh time: ‘‘ How did you feel, admiral, that Sunday morning at San- 
tiago, when you saw the Spanish fleet steaming out under the Morro?’ The 
adiniral scemed to be living that moment over again, as he replied : ‘‘ How 
did [ feel? Well, sir, I felt—all orer! We were stripped and ready for a 
finish fight, and we all realized that it was coming, right then and there—that 
it meant the end of either the Spaniards or ourselves. The real surprise was 
that they should be giving us such a good chance at them, and the boldness 
of their dash out of the harbor in broad daylight made it plain enough that 
they would put up a desperate battle.”’ 

Admiral Schley appears to have a well-grounded distrust of reminiscences, 
including his own. He is fond of quoting how Prince Metternich, when re- 
peatedly asked during his life to give an admiring world his personal mem- 
virs, replied : ‘*We are so busy making history now, that we haven’t any 
time to write it.’? Speaking recently of his forty years’ service in the United 
States Navy, in response to a leading question or two, he went on in this 
strain : 

‘* Even one man’s part in this many-act drama is too long, too full of 
changes and complications, too much entangled with the lives and acts of 
others, too intimately identified with the evolution of his own character and 
soul, to be seén by himself in its true proportions. He can only plunge into 
the sea of his recollections and bring up now and then a detached incident 
or name, perhaps trivial enough, perhaps of a significance unperceived at the 
time, yet destined eventually to be woven into that vast fabric of realistic 
fiction, known as history. The real sum of his experience, or the memo- 
ries of it, is embodied in his opinions. Opinions, as we know, are often- 
times variable ; or they may be as set as the eternal hills, and yet errone- 
ous, 

‘*The imagination sees much more than the eye. The commander of one 
ship in a certain naval action was indignant at another commander because 
the latter’s report of the affair differed from his own: ‘I could see him 
plainly enough,’ said the aggrieved captain, ‘and how is it that he couldn’t 
see me?’ The matter seemed simple enough to one who was not present at 
the fight, but had learned all about it from the accounts of others ; yet both 
the disputing captains were sincere and truthful in relating what they 
thought they had seen, and that of which they were really a part. Lifelong 
friendships, which nothing else could shake, are sometimes broken by dif- 
ferences of this kind—so justly sensitive are men of war as to their personal 
records of bravery and honor, 

‘*When General Zachary Taylor, after the Mexican War, became President 
of the United States, he was overwhelmed with applications from veterans 
who had participated in the battle of Buena Vista. Every one of these old 
soldiers was able to give a detailed description of some incident in the fight, 
and would attempt to recall to the general circumstances which he could not 
in the least remember, but which he was obliged to conclude he had known 
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and perhaps forgotten. At last the old warrior exclaimed, one day : ‘ Was it 
adream? Did I fight that battle at.all? I thought I was there once, but if 
all these accounts are straight, then my memory has tricked me.’ 

‘*General McClellan, twenty-four hours after the battle of Antietam, re- 
quested the commanders of his four divisions engaged to report their respec- 
tive positions on the field. When these positions were fixed on the map of 
the field, it was discovered that taken altogether the four divisions were 
placed directly behind one another at a single point, and that point directly 
opposite the portion of the enemy’s lines where the fighting had been thick- 
est. 

‘¢That is the way with soldiers and sailors. Each man thinks himself the 
center of the action, with all the rest revolving about him in secondary orbits. 
This spirit is right and proper enough, and such personal narratives are the 
‘aw material of history, but they require careful editing.’’ 

The following story was related by Admiral Schley in the course of a dis- 
cussion of real-life romances : 

‘© A certain latitude for romance has to be allowed to even the most sober 
historians. At the same time, service in the navy and in the army is crowded 
with real incidents that surpass the most imaginative fiction. One experience 
of my own when I was a midshipman made a lasting impression upon my 
mind. We had aboard the ship in which I was serving an ordinary seaman 
named Osgood. That was not his real name, as we all surmised, and as he 
subsequently admitted. He was a man of excessive reserve and mystery, but 
with an air of breeding and refinement -that inevitably awakened curiosity 
concerning his past. I struck up a friendship with Osgood from the begin- 
ning, and became warmly attached to him. He gradually took me into his 
confidence to what was for him a remarkable degree, though he carefully 
avoided any direct reference to his personal history. From his general con- 
versation I gathered that he came from Boston. He told me himself that 
he had been a student at Harvard, but he never mentioned in what 
year or class. Finally Osgood fell ill. I visited him night and morning, 
and ministered to his comfort as best I could. However, he grew worse, 
and at last I said to him: ‘Osgood, Iam not prompted by any curiosity 
concerning your private affairs ; but life is uncertain at best, and I am sure 
you must have someone to whom you would desire a message conveyed in 
case anything happened to you. No man is so isolated in this world but 
that there is someone to whom his thoughts turn at such a moment. A 
mother, a sweetheart or wife, perhaps children, would surely claim some 
word from you if you never went back home. Now, if you have any such 
message, you can safely intrust it to me.’ ‘No, thank you, Mr. Schley,’ Os- 
good said, ‘I do not think I have. You are my only friend. Why, do you 
think I am going to die?’ ‘Oh, no,’ I answered ; ‘ probably not just at pres- 
ent. Still, you must expect to die sometime ; and it is a comfort to confide 
in a friend.’ But he shook his head dubiously, and said no more. The next 
day he was so ill that I was sent for in haste, but when I reached his bedside 
in the sick bay he was too far gone to articulate a word. He made signs that 
he wanted to talk with me, but it was too late. He died, and his mystery 
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went down with him in an ocean burial. The memory haunted me, how- 
ever, and I set on foot inquiries which I pursued for some years, but without 
satisfactory results. I gave his name and description to the chief of police 
in Boston, but was told that at that time no less than three hundred odd 
cases of mysterious disappearance were on the records of that city, and that 
this would probably have to be added to the number. Such is the fact con- 
cerning Osgood. The possibilities of imaginative fiction in the matter might 
be strung out indefinitely.”’ 
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In response to a query as to his idea of fatalism, Admiral Schley recalls an 
incident which almost parallels the killing of Yeoman Ellis, while standing 
by his commander’s side in front of the conning tower of the Brooklyn, at the 
battle of Santiago. ‘Once, with Farragut’s fleet, I stood on the forward 
deck with a splendid petty officer during a sharp action, and possibly be- 
trayed the nervousness of a youngster for the first time under fire, for he 
remarked ; ‘Something tells me the shot has never been cast that is going to 
hit me.’ ‘I wish I could’ share vour feeling of confidence,’ I said. The 
next day he was struck in the neck by a solid shot, which completely severed 
the head from his body. 

‘* Possibly these things are a matter of fatality. [have no absolute con- 
victions on the subject; anyway, in a fight a man’s convictions count for 
nothing. He soon loses all self-consciousness, and with it all sense of 
danger. It is well that he does, for the man who stops to think of himself 
in battle is capable of nothing. The thinking has to be done carefully and 
coldly in advance. The mind that orders and the arm that strikes do not 
necessarily appertain to one and the same man.’’ 

‘*The horrors of war,’’ remarked the admiral, on another occasion, ‘ are 
real enough, as none know so well as the warriors themselves. Yet war is 
one of the great forces of nature and civilization. It declares itself, like the 
scasons or a thunderstorm. Sophistry, argument, politics, and preaching of 
the righteousness of peace are as unavailing against it as against a tidal wave. 
When war comes upon us even the most peacefully inclined patriotism takes 
fire, and is eager that our forces on land and sea shall give the best possible 
account of themselves. We must have an army and navy that the nation 
takes pride in. For this reason, when parents ask me if I think it advisable 
to allow their sons to enlist, or if the boys themselves come to me and say 
they want to be soldiers and sailors, I say: ‘Go into the army, go into the 
navy.’ This is the modern chivalry. Chivalry in its beginning sprang from 
the noble instinct of strong men to guard their homes and their own, to 
protect the weak, to shield and preserve and honor woman, and guard her 
nest from harm. These originations should be cherished and encouraged, 
not suppressed, in our boys. 

‘““The blessings of war are as broad, as obvious and striking as are its 
horrors. Where is the political boundary line to-day that has not been 
traced with the sword? What nation has ever gained or preserved liberty 
without fighting for it? In our own nation war has welded the Union indis- 
solubly together, and at this moment North and South are side by side 
blazing the path of civilization and enlightenment in distant foreign Jands. 
War in this sense is distinctively the white man’s burden. In this past year 
alone our guns, under the Stars and Stripes, have boomed in the liberty, the 
emancipation from Spanish tyranny, of more than ten million souls in the 
West Indices and the Asiatic isles. It is like all great principles, which are 
rained in blood ! 

‘Nor ix militarism the oppressive burden that its peaceful opponents sup- 
pose or claim. Take the military establishments of Germany, France, 
Sngland and Russia; compare their respective war budgets with the normal 
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revenues of those countries, and how relatively insignificant, after all, is the 
expense of the armed neutrality which is really the great peace preserver of 
modern Europe ! . 

‘But, as I have said, these are not the aspects of war which appeal to the 
man in action. At any rate, he does not think of them until afterward. It 
is not likely that Don Juan of Austria saw in his victory of Lepanto the final 
dramatic exit of barbarism from Europe, nor the beneficent advantages of 
that civilization which followed. Nor could Nelson, at Trafalgar, have fore- 
seen in the downfall of Napoleon the dawning triumph of republican liberty 
over feudal despotism. Perhaps the future historian, looking back upon the 
Spanish-American War of 1898, will see in the final extinction of Spain’s 
power in the Western Hemisphere a far more impressive tableau than _pre- 
sented itself to the men behind the guns or in the trenches at Santiago.’’ 

At Chester, Pa., last Fourth of July, where Admiral Schley was the cen- 
tral figure of an enthusiastic patriotic celebration, two pretty girls broke 
through the ropes guarding the stand and tendered their congratulations on 
the victory of a year ago. To this the admiral replied : ‘‘ The reason the 
men do so well is because of the women behind the men behind the guns. 
If we did anything that makes your life better and safer, it was worth the 
effort.” 

When formally introduced by Mayor Jeffries, Admiral Schley said : ‘‘ My 
friends, I only wish that my voice had the reaching power that.the guns of 
the fleet did, which seems to have reached you all so much more effectively. 
I did not come here with any idea of firing a broadside of oratory ; I only 
came here to be gladdened with your smiles and to 
say to you that whatever my part may have been 
in making the folds of the flag more beautiful 
was cheerfully borne. It was borne with the satis- 
faction that the little good that I could do or that 
I could help others to contribute was largely to 
the prestige of our people and to the safety and to 
the security of their best interests. 

‘‘T am glad to say that I came from the State 
and from the city that gave birth to Francis Scott 
Key, the author of the national anthem, and I was 
born in sight ef Mount Vernon. Both of these 
events were sufficient for any inspiration. They 
are sufficient to have justified any action or any 
part taken in the defense of the flag and in sup- 
port of our people. On the 3d of July, 1898, 
which we commemorated yesterday, there was 
won a notable victory. It was one that changed 
the geography of the hemisphere. It was one that \pmiran scHLEY EXECUTING | 
added additional lustre to the grandeur of our peo-  100P TO STARBOARD, TO STEER 

. CLEAR OF CONTROVERSY AND 
ple, and to have taken a part in that, however HGRNICKRCRTCE BEOGE 
small, was sufficient for a lifetime of satisfaction.”’ INTERVIEWERS. 
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IN RE MAUD MULLER AND THE JUDGE. 


By Mrs. RoGer A. PRYOR. 
THE CASE: 


Maup MULLER, on a summer's day, 
Raked the meadow swect with hay. 


The judge rode slowly down the lane, 
Smoothing his horse’s chestnut mane. 


She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up, 
And fill’d for him her small tin cup, 


And blush’d as she gave it, looking down 
On her feet so bare and tatter’d gown. 


> At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 


Maud Muller look’d and sigh’d: ‘* Ah, me! 
That I the judge’s bride might be!’ 


He wedded a wife of richest dower, 
Who lived for fashion, as he for power. 


God pity them both! and pity us all, 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall. 


For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: ‘It might have been!" 


Imprimis—I think that the rustic maid 
Too near the public highway strayed. 


Who ever heard of raking the grass 
Near a dusty road where travelers pass? 


Her gown was tattered, her hat was torn— 
The poet says, by brier and thorn. 


This sounds picturesque, but may I inquire 
How she walked with bare feet through 
bramble and brier? 


It may be she ran, quite regardless of pain, 
As the judge in his majesty rode down the 
lane. 


But we let that pass! God forbid I should 
grudge 
The poor child’s chance to look at a judge ! 


From ** Maud Muller,” by John Greenleaf Whittier. 


But no trouble at all would have come of 
that day, 

Had she staid in the meadow raking her 
hay. 


The judge’s steps were reluctant and slow, 
He may have been thinking, for aught we 
know, 


Beforehand, just the decision to make 
On points the counsel would forget to take. 


It was hard to leave the mocking-bird’s song 
For the weary drone of a lawyer’s tongue, 


And the clover-scented air of the heath 
For the stuffy court-room’s fevered breath ; 


But, judges who take the people’s pay 
Shouldn't trifle judicial time away, 
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Drawing their bridle reins under the shade 
When they chance to meet a barefoot maid. 


However, we let that pass! Do you think 
The judge was obliged to have that drink ? 


Had he found some old beggar—clad in 
her worst— 


Do you think the judge would have suf- 
fered from thirst ? 


And, doubtless, Maud was fully aware 
That her Trilby feet were shapely, though 
bare. 


And very well the gypsy knew 
If she looked down—the judge would, too! 


It appears that he gave—quite away from 
the books— 


An impromptu opinion upon her good 
looks. 


And digressing still further, he talked of 
the weather 


And irrelevant matters — for delay, as I 
gather— 


Of haying, and grasses, flowers and trees, 
The cloud in the west—the birds and the 
bees ; 


And then, just like men every day, 
Having done the mischief—rode away ! 


The poet who told of all this long ago 
Left out the one thing we most wish to 
know: 


What did Maud answer, ‘‘ with graceful 
air,’’ 
Showing her wise as well as fair? 


Oh, what was it, proving the maiden no 
fool ? 


Tell us! We'll learn it, teach it in school, 


Print it in books, say it whenever 
We meet a judge by spring, lake or river! 


Oh, poet! Will you not gather your dust, 
Arise, and tell us, for know it we must! 


Like a whispering far-away echo, again 
Comes the poet's answer, ‘‘ It might have 
been !”’ 


We never shall know it in this world ! 
*© Revenons’?’ — 

Thank heaven, we always can have ‘‘ nos 
moutons 2" 


Dan Cupid, it seems, had been hid ina tree ; 
The judge fell in love, and so did she! 
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Now, love is a madness. At once the 
phlegmatic 


And middle-aged judge grew very erratic. - 


IIe behaved strangely that same after- 
noon : 


A judge, holding court, shouldn’t hum a 
love-tune ! 


Such things aren’t expected of gown and 
wig, 
Such actions are painfully infra dig! 


The lawyers smiled, but from blame were 
exempt— 

The judge quite forgot to ‘commit for 
contempt.” 


But why dwell on trifles ? The good man’s 
head 

Was level enough when he came to be 
wed. 


And he afterward proved himself perfectly 
sane 
By wishing that he ‘‘ were free again !”’ 


Wisest among wise sayings is this: 
As a man thinketh—so he is.”’ 


The poet confesses that, time and again, 
The judge found his thoughts—where they 
shouldn’t have been ! 


He had blamed his sisters, ‘‘ proud and 
eold,”’ 

And his mother, ‘‘ vain of her rank and 
gold.” 


Can a man be forced by sister or mother, 
Loving one woman, to marry another? 


No! He bartered his sordid heart for 

gaud, 

And deserves no pity in his yearnings for 
Maud. 


‘Pity,’ indeed ! He had place and power, 
His halls and his wine, his wife and her 
dower, 


His own ‘‘ closed heart,’’ that could know 
no sorrow— 
No care for to-day, no fear for to-morrow. 


“And so,’’ as dear Du Maurier says, 
‘““No more”’ of the judge and his judge- 
ship’s ways. 


And as for Maud: it was really too bad 
That the judge’s remarks should have left 
her so sad. 
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But, alas! No sorrow, no pain, could stop 
her 

From indulging in thoughts unwise and 
improper. 


And for her, as for him, the plain truth 
is this, 

“As a man thinketh 
he isl? 


in his heart — so 


What, though ‘‘many children 
round her door,’’ 
She was thinking, thinking o’er and o’er 


played 


Of the one glorious hour when she stood 
by the spring, 

And His Honor rode up like a prince— 
nay, a king! 


And that nothing should mar it, bruise 
it, or hack it, 

Kept ‘Sher small tin cup” on a ’broid- 
ered bracket ! 


Her husband, belike, ditched all day in 
the sludge 

And it hurt him for Maud to moon after 
a judge. 


No wonder he sulked ‘‘ by the chimney 
lug,”’ 

scolding ‘‘and grumbling o’er pipe and 
mug.”’ 


IIe’d have done something more than 
sulk, [’m afraid, 

Had he known of Mand’s dreams in the 
apple tree’s shade! 
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For, whatever the cares of her lowly station, 
She was blessed with a lively imagination ! 


Indeed she possessed quite an alchemist’s 
art 

In getting such things as were dear to her 
heart. 


Her wheel to a spinnet she easily turned, 
Her tallow-dip ‘an astral burned.” 


She had only to visit the meadow lot 
In summer, when the sun shone hot, 


And presto! back would come again 
All the lovely things that might have been. 


And loveliest of all, herself the bride 
Of the grandest judge in the country side! 


So, with all respect to John Greenleaf 
Whittier, 
I find no occasion whatever to pity her. 


And as for ‘f God pity us all’? why, upon 
My word! You will ‘‘ please speak for 
yourself, John!’ 


What happened to you can’t be known in 
our lives, 

But we don’t want other folks’ husbands 
and wives! 


If ever we do, the dread secret shall lie 
In our skeleton-closet, deep-hid from the 
eye; 


And never, not now nor hereafter, be sure, 
Will an angel dure open that closet door ! 


THE GRAY CAPTAIN. 


By MINNA IRVING. 


Na coral rock beneath the blue sea sat a mermaid bewailing the loss of her 
favorite pearl. Large and round and lustrous it had gleamed in her raven 
locks a few minutes before, but now it had vanished—swallowed up in 
some dark hollow of the under world, lost in a forest of tangled seaweed, or 
Iving perdu in the convolute shell of a mollusk long empty of its tenant. 

Sleck, ebony-shining and breathing hard from his plunge, the black diver 
shook the flecks of foam from his massive shoulders and the briny drops 
from his coarse hair. His fellows crowded round him on the slippery rock 
to see what he had wrested from the deep. A great pearl trembled in silvery 
beauty on his black palm—a star of the sea, or an infant moon lost from the 
bosom of the night queen, as she leaned to see her own reflection in the waves 
below. Sold by the diver for a small, and the European merchant for a 
large sum of gold, the pearl was bought by an American jeweler, Crossing 
the ocean, it lay on a bed of black velvet in a New York show window. 

Into the shop one day came a little man with authoritative manners and 
a deep quarter-deck voice. His black and glittering eves, darting rapid 
glances from under their drooping lids, recalled those of the Ancient Mariner. 
His heavy, overhanging brows had forgotten how not to frown, a scowl being 
fixed between them from long habit. The fierce heats of the tropics had 
traced innumerable fine wrinkles in his bronzed and weather-beaten skin. 
Trade winds had winnowed his hair until it was gray at the temples and thin 
at the top. He wore his plain, somewhat shabby, dark clothes awkwardly, 
as men do who are used to uniform. You have all heard his name when his 
ship thundered so valiantly at the gates of Cuba. 

He fingered the jeweler’s stock with brusque disapproval until his keen eye 
lighted on the pearl, encircled with tiny diamonds, in its delicate gold set- 
ting. In ten minutes the bed of black velvet was empty, the jeweler was 
adding several crisp bank bills to the pile in his safe, and the ring was on its 
way to the Brooklyn Bridge, snugly hidden in the Gray Captain's breast- 
pocket, over his rejuvenated heart. 

If you could have opened that heart as one does an old-fashioned locket 
you would have seen a beautiful young face within, red-lipped and blue- 
eyed, a round white throat in a golden chain, a white bosom swelling from 
frills of lace. 

On the opposite side, like e/s-d-vis picture in the locket, was another face, 
middle-aged and pale, with dark hair smoothly parted over a care-worn brow. 
Its outlines were almost obliterated now. 

It was the young face that occupied the widower’s thoughts as he passed 
through the Navy Yard gates. It was noon, and the marines were changing 
guard with a sharp clatter of muskets on the stone pavement. A blonde 
young officer in dazzling white duck met him, saluted, and turning about, 
walked at his side, Je hardly heard the handsome ensign’s remarks, this 
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gray captain whose pulses throbbed with all the hot tumult of a boy’s first 
passion. Like a mirage before him floated an amphitheater of green hills, 
inclosing a many-gabled mansion clothed in ivy to the red chimney-tops. 
He breathed again the perfumed atmosphere of a room with flags draped on 
the walls, an open piano and a dainty tea-table, at which presided a girl in 
a blossom-sprinkled organdie gown and rose-colored ribbons. That was the 
mental picture he carried of his last visit. The sun was low in the west; 
white and purple lilacs, jeweled with a recent shower, were tossing outside the 
windows, and a wood-lark was rapturously tuning his silver flute among the 
trees. The whole year long on many seas and in many parts the fragrance 
of lilacs had been in his nostrils, and the song of the sweet bird in his ears. 

It was August now, too late for lilacs to be in bloom, but he knew that 
the garden would exhale the delicious odor of heliotrope to-night as he passed 
through it, and sleepy birds would be twittering in the dewy branches. 

For to-night he would go and tell her that a man’s head might be gray, 
but his heart still young. When they parted the luminous pearl would 
shine on her betrothal finger. Her hands had trembled among the pink teacups 
last year when they sat together in that charming room. She had blushed, 
too, a vivid crimson, when he picked up and restored to her a letter that had 
fallen to the floor from the folds of her blossomy gown. His wife had 
blushed and trembled like that when he wooed her long ago under the live 
oaks in her Southern home. He was young and handsome then, like the 
ensign beside him, now, and he gave a little sigh for his lost youth as they 
paused in the huge shadow of a half-completed battleship. 

It was the ill-starred Maine nearly ready for commission, but still alive 
with workmen, and with her armored turrets and steel-clad sides disfigured 
with scaffolds and cranes. Passing aboard they walked forward, and it was 
then that the Gray Captain awoke from his day-dreaming and became aware 
of what his junior officer was saying: How glad he was that the ship was 
so near completion, as he went on leave in a few weeks to enjoy his honey- 
moon. Her name—the name of the bride to be, the girl in the blossomy 
gown—fell caressingly from the young man’s lips. 

For an instant the world turned dark to the Gray Captain’s eyes, and the 

ship heaved as if laboring in a heavy sea. He had faced the cannon’s 
hungry mouth ; he had heard the wild white horses of the sea clamoring for 
his life and the lives of his crew, but his stout heart had never quailed as it 
did now before his empty future. The bounding springs of renewed youth 
suddenly dried up in his veins. All at once he felt weak and old, and the 
years stretched before him like a long road, ending at an open grave. 
* Tle turned his back to the ensign and walked to the battleship’s bow. Not 
far away the sea-stained monitor Miantonomoh was anchored, and a young 
sailor was lounging by the rail with a fox terrier puppy in his arms. He saw 
the man in the battleship’s bow put his hand in the breast of his coat and 
withdraw a small box. Opening it, he extracted a glittering object, which 
he held for an instant between his thumb and forefinger before he flung it 
far out into the green water. It described an arc of radiance in the sunlight 
as it fell, and the sea reclaimed its lost jewel. 


QUEEN O’ SHEBA’S TRIUMPH. 


By RurH McEngry Stuart. 
Synopsis of Part 1.—Queen o’ Sheba Jackson, colored, having left her plantation home at Broom Corn Bottow to 
seek her fortune at service in New York city, finds the conditions of metropolitan life hard and disappointing. Never- 
theless, her pride prevents her from acknowledging this to the people at Broom Corn, who have gathered from her let- 


ters and tintype portrait that she is living inafinence and splendor. Meanwhile, Sheba has invested in a funeral insur- 
ance policy, which is her sole earthly possession. 


N a certain morning, several months after she had taken out 
her insurance policy, Queen o’ Sheba waked before day, 
and raising herself upon her elbow, looked about her. She 
had scarcely slept all night, and even in the dim light of the 
gas turned low, her face showed marks of distress. 

As she glanced from the clothes and shoes strewn over 
the floor to the faces of the sleepers whose vociferous snorings 
almost deadened the sounds of the rats tumbling in the wall, 
a change came over her face and for a moment her eyes fairly 
twinkled with merriment. A sense of the ludicrous had come 
to her relief. 

‘For Gord’s sake !’’ she chuckled. ‘‘ No wonder I dremp’ 
about a boat-race.’? And then, fairly shaking with suppressed 
laughter, she added: ‘Name o’ Gord! jes’ look at my cushioned 

cheers—an’ my piany—an’ my gilt sofy— an’ my a 
She ducked her head suddenly under the cover lest she should rouse the 

cook, for while she laughed, she observed that one whistling steamer in the 

race had failed to come to time, and she was pretty sure it was the Bridget. 

When she poked her head out again in a moment, however, there were 
only the old marks upon it, care-lines and the deep-set eyes that tell of fail- 
ing health and disappointment—only these, with the added shade of trouble. 

Sheba was in trouble, indeed—trouble of an altogether unexpected sort— 
which in its descent upon her tired mind had nearly stunned her. The blow 
had fallen early the morning before, and all day she had done her work in a 
perfunctory manner, half dazed and brooding, and when Maggie had sympa- 
thetically asked what ailed her, she had only shaken her head moodily and 
drawled, ‘‘ Nothin’ in p’tick’lar.’’ 

The thing that had really befallen her was a joyous letter from home—a 
letter which brought her only ostensibly ‘‘good news’’ from her people. 
Surely, it ought to be good news to know that one’s friends are coming. 

It would have been good news to poor Sheba, if things had been different. 

The situation was this: Delegates from all the societies of the various 
colored churches in and about Broom Corn had decided to take advantage 
of special rates to New York to attend a reunion, and at least half the dele- 
gates were Sheba’s personal friends. 

It was even likely that one or two members of her own family would make 
a break and come. Of course, they were all delighted at the prospect of the 
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visit, and the letter announcing their coming was the most personal and 
affectionate that poor Sheba had gotten since she had left home. 

This added to her pain in the matter, if anything could have made it 
worse after the simple fact had reached her. Really the letter frightened her 
so that she trembled, and she had not quite realized its contents until she 
had sat and read it carefully again and again, ‘‘ studyin’ over it’’ between 
readings until it was all plain. 

She had not the slightest idea what to do. Her first impulse was to run. 
She could easily take her trunk, leaving no new address behind it at the old 
place; but this would invite disaster as certainly as holding her ground. 
This last, however, she could not contemplate. The fact was, she had no 
ground to hold. If she could not allow her friends to go to the address 
through which she had received her letters and to discover her fraud, neither 
could she invite them to visit her in the basement where she had during the 
day only right of way between the sink and the window where she peeled 
potatoes, and debatable cot-space at night. 

No wonder she was troubled as she lay thinking the matter over in the 
early morning hours, the tragedy time when the trivial things of life are 
wont to take shape and mock us—when any paltry annoyance may become 
a spook and stalk before us to our mortal terror. 

Sheba had been tormented by three-o’clock-in-the-morning visions before 
now. From her cot she had seen the little shouting corn-plaster man stand- 
ing on a wheelbarrow, a giant above her head and reaching down what 
seemed the distance of a block to snatch her pocketbook from her hand as 
she stood in a crowd and her eyes were blinded with light ; and she had 
waked on Sunday morning uncomfortable in the memory that she had really 
spent a dime for a box of russet shoe-polish in Ninth Avenue the night 
before from the irresistible orator behind the corn-plasterer, when she had not 
a russet shoe to her feet and was twenty-five cents short on her insurance 
money. She knew about this kind of filmy draped ghosts that change shape 
and finally melt and disappear in the light of day, leaving only the disposal of 
a trivial obligation to dispel them utterly. 

But this new one was of another sort. It waked her with a sense of dis- 
comfort only, and a vague foreboding that took a far worse shape than the 
bugaboo of her dream, as the mists of sleep cleared and left it before her 
frightened consciousness, a naked, horrible fact. Yes, it was true! Her 
people were coming. It was not a dream. They were coming, expecting to 
visit her in her own home. She had told them she had a home. She had 
even described it to them, and they were coming—yes, they were coming— 
Jake Byers, the preacher, was coming, and Sol Tyler, and maybe her step- 
sister Cely, and the Lord knew how many more. When she had gone over 
and over the fact in her mind she suddenly dropped back on her pillow and 
closed her eves, and as she drew the comforter up over her breast her hand 
touched an envelope which lay there. It held her funeral insurance policy. 
She always kept it about her person, to make sure that in case she should 
die suddenly it should be found—a wise precaution for one prospectively 
alone in death. 
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And so, pinned inside her dress during the day, and at night attached to 
her chemise, the policy bore her company. 

Excepting a few old clothes, it was the only thing she possessed in the world, 
and when her hand accidentally touched it this morning she clutched it with 
a pitiful convulsive movement. In a moment, still pressing her hand over 
her treasure, she suddenly sat up in bed, and in another she had risen to her 
feet, and when she had picked up her things from the floor she tiptoed 
cautiously out of the room. She was in so much trouble that it irritated her 
to see others asleep, and she even resented the snores by which they seemed 
to boast that they were sleeping. 

As she went out she mumbled: ‘‘ Do, fer Gord sake, lemme git out 0’ dis 
bedlam whar I kin hear myse’f think !’’ and when she had gotten quite 
beyond earshot she added, ‘‘ Thank Gord I ain’t no po’ white! Dese heah 
Dutch an’ Irish can out-sno’e a sugar house in grindin’ season.”’ 

When she had reached the laundry she pushed up the window and stood 
within it, breathing deeply. It was her habit thus to fill her lungs when 
she arose, the nights seeming to leave her weary and short of breath. 

Day had not yet broken, and it was nearly dark. Still, she could discern 
the form of a black cat as it ran across the back yard, and when it uttered a 
low ‘‘miaou !’ she shuddered from the habit of fear. It was a bad omen— 
a black cat’s crossing her vision and crying out to her in the dark. It was a 
sign of death. At another time she would have put down the window and 
come quickly away; but not so now. After her first shock she laughed 
almost bitterly, as she muttered, ‘‘Miaou away much as you like. I on’y 
wusht to Gord you’d fetch me de fatal message about de middle o’ nex’ week. 
I'd show dem Broom Corners a sight.”’ 

She lit the gas as she spoke, and took the policy from her bosom and un- 
folded it, and as she looked over it she read aloud, slowly, ‘‘A white cash- 
mere shroud—-an’ a cherrywood coffin—wid silver handles—dicorated wid 
flowers—an’ six veiled mo’ners—an’ a fun’al oratiom—an’ de dead march— 
an’ a plumed hearse—an’ fo’ ca’iages ”” And as she began nervously to 
refold it, she added : ‘‘ Oh, Lord, send it quick—send it quick! Yas, kitty, 
I pray de Lord you come wid de fatal message, shore ’nough. I’m petered 
out !? 

She was coughing a little from the chill air, and she turned from the 
window to the faucet, where she washed her face, and then she began putting 
on her clothes. 

‘* Dis heah fun’al policy is a fus’-class chist pertector,’’ she chuckled, as 
she presently laid the envelope inside her corset. 

‘ih, Lord ! ef I could on’y reelize on it nex’ week I'd meck dem Bottom 
lan’ delicates open dey eyes.”’ 

Her words were unmeasured, consciously expressing only her distress, but 
when they fell upon her ears a meaning beyond her thought startled her, and 
she held her breath. If she could only realize on the policy next week 

‘What's de matter wid drawin’ dis fun’al in advance, Vd like to know?” 
she muttered, presently. ‘‘I ain’t got much longer to live, nohow, an’ I kin 


pay on it long as I hold out, an’ take to de Potter’s Field when I die. It’s as 
31 
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good a place to lay in as any, ef a pusson don’t try to ca’y name an’ station 
into it. Jes’ so I’m in hearin’ o’ Gab’iel’s horn——’’ 

It was a seed-thought that had come to her, and it had fallen into willing 
soil under forcing conditions. In ten minutes it had not only taken root, but 
was flourishing and throwing out tendrils of hope in every direction. 

The scheme was great. It would eliminate the personal quantity abso- 
lutely, and her dignity would be vindicated in the eyes of her scorners. Of 
course, the Broom Corn delegates would be notified and invited to the funeral 
in a body. The insurance company gave sample funerals, on occasion. 
Why not give one now, and just name it after her ? 

If only Mr. Stein could be made to see it as she saw it 2 

At first, naturally enough, Mr. Stein could not be made to see it at all. 
Indeed, he virtuously denounced it on sight as simply ‘‘ willainous,’’ em- 
phasizing his disapproval with a volley of polite profanity. 

As the benefits of the exceptional attendance unfolded themselves to his 
alert ears, however, he began to veer a little and to ask questions. 

‘‘Ten societies were to be represented? And there would be several dele- 
gates from each ?—nearly all of whom she would probably know, and who 
would come to her funeral a? 

Of course, there were many difficulties. 

For one important thing, her friends would wish to see the corpse. This, 
however, Sheba blew away with a breath. She would leave last requests. 
Indeed, every obstacle finally gave way under the pressure of her superior 
will, and it was soon Mr. Stein who was suggesting things. As a proxy, for 
instance, there were two customers on hand now, awaiting burial. One was 
a suburban lady whose family had sent her in, but he had found that her 
policy was not paid up. He had intended to put her quietly away, not because 
he was in any way obliged to do so, but simply because he considered her 
room better than her company. She was about Mrs. Jackson’s color. 
‘¢Yunger, perhaps, but yust apout der same face, py golly! Maybe, after 
all, ve could ugspose der corpse.’’ So he developed the scheme. 

When Sheba sat at the ironing-board in the laundry that night writing 
home, she was more than once obliged to lay down her pen and hold her 
aching sides for laughing. 

Of course, the letter expressed her delight in the prospect of seeing her 
people. She ‘‘ wrote only a few lines, because she was so very busy moving. 
The house where she had lived had just burned to the ground, and her things 
had been saved only by a chance. She would meet the delegates at the sta- 
tion, and take them home for dinner,”’ etc. 

The letter closed with the casual remark that she was suffering a little with 
‘‘palpertation of the heart,’’? but she was otherwise well. 

This was the edge of the wedge. 

A later letter which followed in a few days, although gay and hopeful in 
spirit, let fall another hint of heart trouble. She had decided upon ‘‘ heart 
failure’’ for her taking off. She had discovered that it was a swell New 
York method. Several distinguished people had been reported as dying of 
heart failure recently. It had a good sound, and was sudden and unexpected. 
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When she had proposed the mock funeral, Sheba had not dreamed of 
anything so audacious as attending it herself, but the plan had scarcely as- 
sumed definite shape before she determined to do so. Indeed, when the idea 
had once entered her mind, nothing could dissuade her, and there was really 
no considerable risk in it. She was emaciated in comparison with her former 
self, and she had learned the Afro-urban art of effectively applying red and 
white to a dark skin. Added to these screeneries, there was a new bearing 
of which she was unconscious. She held her arms nearer her body than of 
old, as people learn to do in a crowded city, and she pitched less than she 
had done in her spacious field life at Broom Corn. 
* * * * * ** * * * 

When she entered the chapel, a full ten minutes before the hour appointed 
for the obsequies, surely no one would have known her, not even Bridget, 
the cook, had she met her suddenly, beplumed and veiled, in the hallway. 
Sheba had crept out of her cot during the night before and stealthily de- 
scended to the basement, where she easily ‘‘ borrowed ’’ such finery as she 
needed from several trunks on storage there. 

Mr. Stein saw her when she came into the chapel, and when he recognized 
her he came forward and politely led her to a front seat. As she sat and 
looked upon the silver-handled coffin, covered with flowers, before the altar, 
and realized its implication, her heart thumped so that it shook her body. 

Mr. Stein was very busy, putting last touches here and there, and when 
he finally satisfied himself, he came and formally invited Sheba to examine 
the decorations. He had evidently done his best. Long sprays of smilax 
depending from the chandelier found effective attachment in the silver han- 
dles of the casket, and there were standing in every direction ferns and 
palms galore, all chemically treated mummified affairs, waxed and awful, 
grim monuments of death simulating life. 

As Sheba stood beside the coffin, filled with admiration and a grewsome 
triumph, she was suddenly seized with a wild desire to see the face within. 
She had a mean feeling of resentment toward it, as an usurper who was tak- 
ing advantage of her in her extremity and whose place in Potter’s Field she 
would herself have to occupy. 

‘‘Some folks is sho’ born to luck,’’ she was maliciously reflecting, while 
Mr. Stein slid back the coffin lid ; but when she peeped in she gasped. 

‘Who is it?’ she whispered, hoarsely, when at last she could speak, turn- 
ing to Mr. Stein, whose soft hand supported her elbow. 

‘¢Nopoddy,’’ he replied. ‘‘She’s schust der tummy ; she’s vax. But 
ain’t she a taisy, heh ?”’ 

The real presence of death in the garment of life was bad enough, but there 
was something even more grewsome and revolting in this second masquerade. 
Involuntarily Sheba shrank back, shuddering, from the ghastly thing. 

Seeing her embarrassment, Mr. Stein hastened to explain: ‘‘ Dot odder 
party vot loogs like you olready, her vamily hanks too close-t arount. Oder- 
vise ve vould have udilized her, und your friendts could haf looked upon der 
faze of der corpse. She vas schust your schtyle ugsactly. Some of her peoples 
got inwited to your funeral to-day, und ven dey see der peautiful ceremony I 
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t’ink maybe dey puts up de money. De tummy, ve put ’er in for veight, 
schust, so de ball-bearers dey don’t suspecd nutting. She veighs a hund’ed 
und eighdy-nine pounds olready.”’ 

She had heard scarcely a word he said until now, but his last words 
startled her. 

‘*Dat’s de precize notch I weighed when I come f’om Broom Corn,”’ she 
drawled, in an awed voice, ‘‘an’ fer face an’ features, looks like I kin see 
myse’f layin’ dar. I’m jes’ swathed in a col’ sweat lookin’ at myse’f. Tell 
de trufe, ’cep’n’ fer de tightness o’ dis frock an’ de way it got de spine o’ my 
back on a strain, I’d think maybe it was me.”’ 

Mr. Stein turned and scanned her narrowly. 

“* But der mout’ ’’ he exclaimed, 

“You can’t jedge nothin’ ’t all’ bout my mouf sence all my toofs drapped 
out. Dat Eighth Avenyer doctor, he gimme a overdose-t 0’ calomon. When 
dey fell out seem like my courage fell wid ’em, too.”’ 

Seeing him still dubious, Sheba bethought her of the tintype—one of the 
original three—which she carried in her pocketbook. In a moment she had 
taken it out and held it up before him. 

‘« Dat was me on’y jes’ but two yeahs ago,”’ she said, tentatively. 

Mr. Stein was satisfied. With a wave of his hand he dismissed the sub- 
ject, and when he arranged the flowers on the coffin again he placed them 
lower on the lid, as he chuckled, ‘‘ Ve oggshibit de corpse.’’ 

While they spoke there came a flash of lightning, and presently another, 
and simultaneously with the first sound of low thunder Sheba heard foot- 
steps on the stairs, and she staggered, rather than walked, back to her seat. 

The comers were the hired mourners. They wore long black veils, and when 
they had reached the coffin, walking by twos, they separated, taking seats, 
four at the head and two at the foot of the casket. Of course, they were not 
in the secret. Some secrets are for the principals only—and the fewer of 
these the better. 

It was not long before the Broom Corn delegates came stamping up the 
stairs, their new brogans on the uncarpeted steps sounding like a drove of 
horses. Sheba recognized their tread, and she tried to fan herself carelessly 
when she knew they were entering, but her hand trembled so that she was 
obliged to lay down her fan. 

She sat near the wall, and by turning a little she could see her own people 
when they came up the aisle. There were several women among them, and 
these hid their faces in their handkerchiefs with a proper show of grief. 
When the presiding minister appeared, arrayed in clerical robes, Sheba was 
much impressed. Still, her chief thought was of the effect upon her friends, 
for even in this critical moment her mental comment was, ‘‘ I s’ pec’ dey’l] all 
think I done turned High Church ’Piscopal up heah in New York.’’ 

But when the minister began to lead in prayer, and she heard the brave 
responses of her people, whose cries of ‘‘ Amen !’’ and ‘‘ Glory !’’ came clear 
and strong from several directions, she was strangely moved. 

The service was imposing from the beginning, and if the sermon was 
short and somewhat impersonal as a tribute, it was pyrotechnic in its 
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““SHE FINALLY THREW UP HER HANDS, SHOUTING, ‘GLORY ! GLORY! GLORY !’ AGAIN AND 
AGAIN AND AGAIN, WITH GROWING FERVOR AND LESSENING VOICE, UNTIL WITH 
A GASP, SHE FELL INTO MR, STEIN’S ARMS.” 
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oratory, and when it came to a dramatic close, Sheba knew by the breathless 
stillness that followed that the hour was ripe, and she raised her thin voice 
and bravely sailed in with a plantation hymn which she knew she could count 
on for power. This was the only fillip she gave, but it was enough. The ex- 
citement which had flickered in ejaculations here and there, now fairly burst 
into flame, sweeping everything before it. In the pauses, while they passed 
from hymn to hymn, the delegates rose one after another, and sometimes two 
at a time, to eulogize the lamented sister, who, while she listened to her im- 
puted virtues, recognized her old self not at all, and there were critical mo- 
ments when she almost lost her bearings. 

It was only when they began to press forward to view the remains that 
they became quiet, and even then the silence was occasionally broken by a 
sob. ‘‘ Brother Byers,’’ the Broom Corn preacher, led the way, and as a 
privileged character, lingered at the coffin to exchange a word with the 
others as they passed in turn. Sheba sat very near, and she could not help 
overhearing what they said. It was plain that all were deeply impressed 
with the splendor of the affair, and most of their comments were compli- 
mentary, which is to say that such as failed to declare that ‘‘Sis’ Jackson ”’ 
looked ‘‘ perfectly nachel,’’ found her improved in flesh—all excepting one. 
The only distinctly derogatory word uttered—and paradoxically, it was this 
which pleased her most—was spoken by the reverend Byers, him whose 
opposition had been a potent factor in her coming to New York. 

As he leaned over the coffin, Sheba heard him whisper to Sam Simpleton, 
his presiding elder : ‘‘I don’t want to wrong de dead, but fom de way Sis’ 
Jackson’s face looks to me, I s’picion dat her suddent demise is de result 0’ 
high livin’ |! You know Sis’ Jackson allers is hankered arter de flesh-pots.’’ 
And when he shook his head mournfully, old Sam shook his, also. He 
thought so, too. This delighted Sheba especially, because she had once been 
married to old Sam, and she hated him as few ex-husbands, even, are hated. 

Sheba stood it all very well, which means that she kept pretty well out of 
it. Although there were frequent crises when she choked up a little, she 
bravely maintained her position as a quiet observer, almost to the end. 

It began suddenly to be hard for her when she discovered that the occa- 
sional suppressed note of real sorrow that had gone to her heart and almost 
upset her, had come from her stepsister, Cely. She did not know certainly 
that Cely had come until she saw her ashy face as she approached the coffin ; 
and when she threw herself upon it, and calling upon God to witness, accused 
herself of unsisterly conduct to her ‘‘ beloved Queenie,’’ for whose leaving 
home she freely blamed herself, Sheba trembled so that she could hardly sit up. 

Cely was a shining light in the church at Broom Corn. The ultimatum of 
all her related experiences was always ‘‘ Glory, hallelujah !’’ and her refuge 
did not fail her to-day. 

Sheba knew her ways and had no respect-whatever for her religion. It 
was not that which moved her. The ties of blood and home are strong, even 
though they be attenuated. It was the home face and the thousand memo- 
ries it wakened—this, with the note of genuine grief in the wail—that tore 
her tired, homesick heart asunder. 
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There was abject, honest remorse in the broken voice that begged the 
waxen face for forgiveness. 

Sheba had begun to sob aloud, and was so evidently losing self-control that 
Mr. Stein was growing uneasy, when Cely reached her climax, and with a 
shriek, threw herself over the coffin, falling in a swoon. 

This proved but an anti-climax, however, for even while Cely was being 
carried into another room, Sheba, gaunt and wan, had risen from her seat 
and was trying to speak. 

In this, her darkest hour of guilt, when she had dared trifle with the dread 
mystery, a sudden light had broken upon her darkened spirit—a light which 
she interpreted as conversion—and she could not be silent another minute. 

In a twinkling she had realized a saving grace and felt again the joy that 
had come to her but once, in her early religious experience, and she rose to 
proclaim her identity and her sin. She would make a full confession and 
go back home with her people, a prodigal daughter, but by the help of God 
for the rest of her days an honest woman. 

As she opened her lips there came a blinding flash of lightning, accom- 
panied by a clap of thunder. 

Three times did she essay to speak, and three times was she thus silenced. 
But the spirit was in her, and neither principalities nor powers could hold 
her now. 

Seeing finally that words could gain no hearing in the bursting storm, she 
finally threw up her hands, shouting, ‘‘ Glory! glory! glory !’ again and 
again and again, with growing fervor and lessening voice, until, with a 
gasp, she fell into Mr. Stein’s arms and he hastened to bear her away. He 
carried her to the small ante-chamber opposite that in which the Broom 
Corn delegates were working over her sister, trying to bring her back to 
consciousness. 

It had been his purpose, before starting for the cemetery, to call attention 
to this as one of his company’s typical funerals, and to exploit its advan- 
tages; but the storm had demoralized his congregation, and the unpre- 
cedented conduct of his ostensible corpse had so demoralized him that he 
hastened to announce that in consequence of the inclement weather the 
interment, to which all the present company were cordially invited, would 
be postponed until the following morning. 

He wanted to get them out of the way before Sheba should recover herself, 
not knowing what she might do, or where he would stand. The deferred 
funeral could give him time to get her in order, and another opportunity to 
‘¢ work his business.’’ 

While he went about looking after his slowly departing guests, he stepped 
occasionally to the door and peeped in to see how Sheba was getting along, 
and he was pleased to observe that she seemed not to have moved from her 
position on the lounge where he had laid her. 

Some of the delegates had not brought umbrellas, and they were somewhat 
nervous about keeping in a body lest they should lose their way, so that it 
was perhaps an hour before the last one had gone; and Mr. Stein, turning 
the key in the front door, drew a sigh of relief and went to look after his 
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patient. He had explained that she was an intimate friend of the deceased, 
and that she was being cared for. 

When he reached the door he was surprised to see that she still had not 
stirred. This was strange, and yet the truth did not occur to him until he 
got quite near and saw her face. 

The strain upon her tired nerves and heart had been greater than she 
could bear, and at the moment when the door of Heaven had seemed open 
to her she had been allowed to enter in—shouting, triumphant. 

This tragic ending at once simplified and complicated things for Mr. Stein. 

It was an easy matter enough, a few hours later, to lift out the ‘dummy ”’ 
figure, and to lay in its place her whose right it was to be there; and, to do 
him justice, Mr. Stein made the change with a sentiment of satisfaction that 
was closely akin to real sympathy. He liked to deal fairly with his cus- 
tomers, and it pleased him to know that this forlorn one, to whom it had 
seemed to mean so much, was at last to get ‘‘ full walue.’’? Even while he 
mechanically performed the last sad offices for her, he said aloud several 
times, ‘‘ Poor ting! poor t’ing !’ 

Her tragic passing was a relief to him only in view of her sudden turn. 
The ordinary hysterical woman he knew from much experience, but while 
he had stood beside her in her last religious frenzy, he had heard Sheba’s 
words, and they frightened him. Twice she had declared herself, and only 
fire from Heaven had saved him from exposure. So far her taking off was a 
relief. But at the same time it set for him embarrassing limitations. For one 
thing, it put an embargo upon his advertisement. He dared not connect the 
name of his company with so irregular a burial. She would be missed, and 
then there might be a search ; there could be no doctor’s certificate or license 
without an investigation of the circumstances. The sample funeral had 
already been reported, and its postponement needed no explanation. 

Sheba’s name had not needed to be mentioned in the services, and for 
simple prudence it had been omitted. 

For aught the Broom Corn delegates knew, the funeral was held in the 
church with which she had connected herself, and was being conducted at 
her expense—and they must think so still ; they must go home thinking so. 

The attendance on the first day was more than doubled on the next, but, 
shame to say, there were exactly one-third of the promised dozen carriages 
in attendance. To do the company justice, however, there were all that 
were called for by the policy which Mr. Stein would have given his hat to 
find, and which lay safely under Queen o’ Sheba’s hands, where she should 
hold it for all time. 

The only hitch in the morning funeral occurred when some friends who 
had not come the day before begged to see the face of the corpse, and Mr. 
Stein was constrained to decline. 

Her face had changed so sadly during the night that they who had seen it 
the day before would not recognize it, so he said, and it would only be a 
sorrowful sight—which was true. 

So, after life’s weary battle, did Queen o’ Sheba achieve her full final 
triumph, 
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MISCELLANEOUS crowd of men, women and children jostled 
each other on the wharf, some of them going perilously near 
the end of it in their eagerness to watch the passengers on 
the Empress of India, which had just arrived. 

Norman Hilton stood on deck, his hands thrust deep in 
his trousers pockets. He seemed in no hurry to leave the boat, 
but leaned against the guardrail, watching the surging crowd on 
the wharf beneath. 

‘*Shall you go ashore to-night ?”’ 

He started from the moody dream into which he had drifted ; 
then answered, absently, pushing his cap far back on his head : 

‘¢Well, I don’t know. Fact is, now the journey is over—I 
feel—er—just a trifle nervous.”’ 

His friend looked at him keenly. 

‘“Second trip for you, I believe ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘Fifth for me,’’? his companion continued. ‘‘ Rather be here than any- 
where else.”’ 

‘“Why?’? Hilton looked at him curiously. 

The other laughed, waving his hand lightly toward the city. 

“You know my weakness—and, for that matter, your own—women. I 
like the Japanese style, too—artless, jolly, pretty—er Agree with me?’ 

‘* Perhaps.”’ 

Hilton put a cigar between his teeth and began smoking it. He broke a 
silence that fell between them with the information that on his former voy- 
age he had married a Japanese girl—in Japanese fashion—adding, with un- 
concealed grim contempt for himself, that of course he had left her in Amer- 
ican fashion. 

“Expect to see her again ?”’ 

‘*No, she is dead!’ He paused for a moment, and then added, a trifle 
hesitatingly : ‘‘There was a child. I want it.” 

ce Ah Pp? 

Hilton finished smoking his cigar and threw the stub into the bay. 

‘‘T have a hard job before me,’’ he said, nervously, ‘‘as I have little or 
no clew to the child’s whereabouts. It was nearly sixteen years ago, you 
know.’’? He paused again, ruminating, and took a few slow strides 
across the deck. ‘‘Iam alone in the world. She is about all the kin I 
have, in fact. It sounds brutal, I suppose, but during all these years I 
have made no inquiry about her whatever. I forgot the fact of her birth 
almost as I forgot the mother’s existence. ] don’t know what possessed me 
to come now, anyhow. One of my unconquerable impulses, I suppose. You 
know how they affect me.”’ 
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His friend made no remark whatever. Hilton had always seemed to him 
so young a man that it was hard for him to realize for the moment that he 
was actually the father of a girl of fifteen. He was an extremely handsome 
man, with a keen, clever face, hair slightly tinged with gray, and fine athletic 
figure. He dressed well, and had the appearance of a man of the world, one 
who was in the habit, perhaps, of putting himself always first and best. In 
his early youth Hilton had gone the pace of most young men of fashion and 
wealth in a foreign land. Divorced from his American wife scarcely a year 
after his marriage to her, he had lived alone ever since. His wife had remar- 
ried long ago. Now, at the age of forty, Hilton found himself altogether 
alone in the world, with a strange weariness of his own companionship and 
an unconquerable longing to have someone with him who actually belonged 
to him. Then, one day, there came a memory of a little Japanese woman 
who had once really loved him for himself. Hilton’s hard eyes had softened 
a trifle. He was suddenly keenly alive to the fact that he was a father ; that 
he owed his first duty in life to the one being in the world who belonged to 
him—his little Japanese daughter, whom he had never seen, for she had 
been born after he had left Japan. He could not account for the vague 
yearning and longing for his own child that now suddenly possessed him. 

* * * * * * * * * 

Okikusan (Miss Chrysanthemum) was in trouble again. This time she 
had offended her master by refusing to dance for the American who threw 
his money so lavishly about. He had specially asked that the girl with the 
red cheeks, large eyes and white skin be asked to dance for him. 

The dancing mats were thrown, the music started, and Kiku had thrust 
forward one little foot and had courtesied to the four corners of the earth. 
Then she twirled clear around on the tips of the toes of one little foot, her 
hand tapering out toward the American. She had started to dance without 
once glancing at the visitor. By chance her eye happened to fall on him, 
and with a sudden whim she paused in her steps and subsided to the mats, 
her little feet drawn under her. 

The proprietor of the tea-garden came toward her in amazement. 

‘What does this mean ?” he asked, in a terrible voice of suppressed anger. 

‘« That I will not dance for the foreign devil !’’ she said, defiantly. 

Takahashi, the proprietor, looked in trepidation at his customer as she 
spoke, fearing that he had overheard her, and perhaps understood the lan- 
guage. The American was watching the girl with amused eyes. Then he 
crossed to where she sat on the ground. : 

‘*Why did you stop dancing ?”’ he asked her, in fairly good Japanese. 

She answered him in broken English : 

‘* Tha’s account I nod lig’ to danze for you !”’ she told him, candidly. 

‘Why ?”” 

Takahashi answered hastily for her. 

‘‘She is mos’ rude. I beg your augustness to pardon her. She is the 
most miserably rude and homely girl in the tea-house. Deign to permit me 
to furnish you with someone who is more amiable to dance for you. I will 
dismiss this one.”’ A 
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OKIKUSAN ( MISS CHRYSANTHEMUM). 
Copyrighted by Alfred S. Campbell Art Company. 

**And if you do I will never come here again,’’ the American told him, 
for Kiku-san was the prettiest thing he had ever seen, far prettier than all 
the other geisha girls. If she would not dance for him he would not in- 
sist. In fact, he was content simply to look at her. 

Takahashi made some abject apologies for her, volunteering the informa- 
tion that he never could understand the girl’s unreasonable dislike for 
foreigners. Then he left the two together. 
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The girl still sat on the mat, looking straight out before her, her face un- 
readable in its cold indifference. Hilton could not understand her. She 
was so unlike any Japanese girl he had ever met, for they generally were so 
willing and eager to please. After a time he broke the somewhat strained 
silence to say, in his soft, drawling fashion : 

““Would you not like something—er—to drink? Shall I fetch something 
for you?” 

The question was so absurd that the girl’s studied indifference broke down. 

‘¢Tha’s nod your place to waid on me!’ she said, loftily, rising to her 
feet. ‘‘I thing thad you lig something to dring. Yes? Thad I git paid 
to worg here. I thing I bedder bring you something to dring,’’ she 
added, stiffly. ‘‘Bud I nod lig to waid on you. I prefer vaery much 
waid on Japanese gents.’’ 

There was a sibilant softness to her voice that was bewildering in its charm 
and sweetness, and her broken English was prettier than anything he had 
ever heard. 

When she brought the hot saké back to him her face was smiling above 
the dainty tray, and as she knelt at his feet while he drank it, he could see 
that her former petulant mood was gone, and that she was now using every 
effort to please and conciliate him. 

‘*Now you look like a Japanese sunbeam,”’ he told her, softly, looking 
unutterable things at her out of his deep gray eyes. 

‘‘Tha’s account I ’fraid gitting discharged,’’ she told him, calmly, still 
smiling. ‘‘Mr. Takahashi tell me if I nod vaery kin’ to you he goin’ to 
send me long way from here.’’ 

“Ah, Isee. Then you are only pretending to smile ?”’ 

She shrugged her little shoulders. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, indifferently. ‘‘Tha’s worg’ for geisha girl. Whad you 
thing we goin’ to git paid for? Account we frown? Or account we laugh? I 
thing that’s account we laugh. Thad is my worg. You nod onderstand? You 
worg, J worg, aeverybody worg. All different ways. Geisha girl mus’ be 
always gay—always dance, laugh, sing ; laugh mos’ of all—to mek you laugh, 
too, so that you pay the money, mek us reech. I nod lig vaery much thees 
worg, but whad kin I do? Thad I nod worgin’ I goin’ to starve. Tha’s 
bedder I worg foraever. Whad you thing?’ 

‘‘That you are a philosopher,’’ he told her, smiling, and added : ‘‘ But 
what a cynic, too! I didn’t expect to find it among Japanese women— 
eynicism.”’ 

The girl smiled a trifle bitterly. 

‘Oa !’? she said, ‘‘ you nod fin’ thad ’mong Japanese—only me! I dif- 
ferent from aeverybody else.’’? She set the tray on the ground and sat down 
at his feet. 

Takahashi strolled across the grounds and passed them slowly, giving the 
girl a quick, stern, almost threatening look, and beaming on the American 
in a fashion that annoyed him. 

Okikusan began to speak in a panic to the American, raising her voice so 
that the words would reach Takahashi : 
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YOU ARE LIG THIS,’ SHE SAID, MAKING A SWEEPING GESTURE WITH HER HANDS— 
‘SO FOOL CONCEIT!’ ”’ 


Drawn by C. D. Graves. 
“Bud Llig you. My! how nize I thing you are!’ 


Hilton stared at her in amazement. The moment Takahashi had passed 
out of sight, she rose impatiently to her feet. 


' 
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‘*Tha’s a liar,’’ she said, with quiet scorn. ‘‘ You thing I mean thad ? 
—that I lig you? I only spik thad for please Takahashi-sama.”’ 

The soft outlines of her face had suddenly hardened and surprised him 
with a look of shrewd understanding, such as he had never seen on a Japan- 
ese woman’s face before. 

‘* You are lig this,’’ she said, making a sweeping gesture with her hands, 
‘*so fool conceit. Tha’s way all big mans come from the West. They thing 
my! we so nize! Thing, we foolin’ with liddle Japanese women thad don’ 
know much.’’ 

‘How old are you ?”’ Hilton asked her, curiously. 

“Twenty-two,” she told him. 

“You look like a child.”’ 

* * * * * * . * * 

It was two weeks later. With a restless fascination he could not under- 
stand, Hilton went every day to the little tea-house on the hill. Always he 
sought out Okikusan, and would spend the entire day with her, totally ob- 
livious to almost all else save the girl’s beauty and charm. It was her weird 
shrewdness and cleverness that had first attracted him to her. Formerly he 
had delighted in the Japanese women because of that artlessness which is so 
original and refreshing in them. Kiku was anything but artless. She 
said things that no American girl would say, and that few Japanese girls 
would understand, and in spite of this she was a charming individual. 

And Hilton forgot his mission in Japan, forgot that Japanese women had 
always been merely the playthings of a moment ; that he had tired of life— 
everything save the delightful, irresistible feelings that had awakened in 
him. What was it? Hilton was in love, and with a “Japanese woman ! 
Years ago he had married one in Japanese fashion, and had left her. She 
had been a gentle, clinging little woman, with whom he had passed a 
dreamy, sleepy summer. What could he do with Kiku? She was unlike 
any Japanese woman he had ever known—unlike any woman he had met. 
She was the one woman in the world he had loved during all his long, check- 
ered career—a life spent in idle pursuit of his own pleasures. 

* ES * * * * cS * ok 

Hilton’s friend, who had accompanied him on the voyage, was beginning 
to feel anxious about him, for, in spite of his admission of his own weak- 
ness for Japanese women, he was far more alive to and quick to scent real 
danger than Hilton, who followed his extravagant impulses only, while the 
cooler man kept a level head in the midst of his pleasures. 

‘*My dear boy,’ he said to Hilton, ‘‘ you’ve got the fever, I believe?’ 

Hilton laughed weakly. 

** Nonsense !’’ 

‘* You are in love with some Japanese girl !’’ his friend continued. ‘‘ You 
want to look out for them, you know.”’ 

. Hilton rose to his feet and began pacing the room in long, irregular 
strides. 

‘Don’t you suppose I am old enough to be proof against such things ?”’ 

“Well, I don’t know, Hilton, to tell you the truth. You see, Japanese 
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women are different. You’re only human, after all. I'd advise you to 
marry her—for a while, of course, as you did the other one.”’ 

‘*T have an idea,’’ Hilton said, with some hesitancy, ‘‘ that I am too old 
for another affair of that kind. I thought of settling down—that is, I in- 
tended returning to America, and—er—marrying.”’ 

‘‘What are you waiting for, then? The child died, did it not?” 

‘*So they say.”’ 

He flung himself restlessly across a couch, staring moodily at the fu- 
suma. 

‘What do you say to our leaving next week?” . 

“* Good.”’ 

‘* Better keep away from the tea-house in the meanwhile,’’ his friend ad- 
vised. 

Hilton did not answer. 

He did not go near the tea-house, however, all the next day. By evening 
he was seized with a fit of unconquerable restlessness and blues. He was awake 
the entire night, tossing restlessly from side to side. 

He kept up his resolution all the next morning, but about the middle of 
the afternoon threw it up, and almost rushed across the rice-fields to the 
little tea-garden. 

He found her in a field blazing with a vivid burning glory of natan and 
azalea-blossoms. She saw him coming toward her, and stooped down among 
the long grasses to hide from him. The man was intoxicated with his 
hunger for her, and caught her in his arms with all his pent-up love and 
passion. 

‘*Kiku,’’ he whispered, ‘‘I tried to stay away. I could not. Don’t you 
understand ?’”’ He was holding her close to him now, and covering her face 
with a passion of kisses. ‘‘I love you! I love you! I love you!’’ he began, 
murmuring in her ear. 

The girl's eyes were fixed full on his face. He caught the elfish, searching 
full gaze, and for a moment released her. She stooped to pick up the scattered 
blossoms that had fallen. 

‘*Go’way!’ she said, pettishly. ‘‘I nod lig you. You mus’ nod do 
thad,’’ she continued, as he tried to draw her into his arms again. ‘‘Tha’s 
nod ride! Tha’s——”’ 

“‘Tt is right, Kiku-san,’’ he whispered, ‘‘ because I love you!’ His words 
hurried over each other. ‘‘I am going to take you away with me, Kiku-san 
—to my home. We will be married. I cannot live without you, and ze 

The girl shivered, and her face grew suddenly white. 

‘“Go ’way !’ she repeated, this time with almost an imploring note in her 
voice. ‘I don’ wanter tell you. I thing it bes’ nod. No, I nod tell you— 
aeverything. Besides, I nod lig you vaery much. Jus’ lidle bit now. At 
first I hate—hate with all my heart! Now I ver’ sawry—ver’ sawry thad, 
thad I bin unkin’. Tha’s account you unkin’, too.’’ 

‘T unkind !” he repeated, stupidly. ‘‘ I don’t understand, Kiku-san?”’ | 

‘*No, you nod onderstan’,’’ she said, in despair. ‘‘ What kin Ido? Oh, 
pitiful Kwannon! help me! I thing I tell you. I bin mos’ vaery onhappy 
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long time now, because aeverybody hate me. Account I loog lig Ameri- 
can. You nod onderstand? No? My fadder’’—she paused a moment 
—‘‘he leave my modder. We vaery onhappy so thad she goin’ to die. 
Then w’en she die I worg, worg hard at the factory, an’ here. Nobody lig 
me account my fadder American, an’ I thing account thad I goin’ hate all 
Americans foraever, because my fadder vaery wigged, because he mek my 
modder suffer! And me? I suffer, too.’’ 

A grayness had crept over Hilton’s face. He felt suddenly weak and old. 

‘You still nod onderstand ?”’ she asked. Her hands had fallen from his 
now, and he had staggered back a few paces. 

“Not yet!’ he said, faintly. 

“*Then I tell you,’’ she said, firmly. ‘‘I nod lig you because w’en you 
come here someone thad know my modder w’en she alive point at you and 
say, ‘ Thad you’ fadder! ”’ 

The silence that was between them now was horrible. It suddenly as- 
sumed a savage mockery by the wild singing of a nightingale which flew 
over their heads and trilled aloud its song of gladness. 

The man could not speak. He stood looking out in front of him with a 
pitiful look of horror, and only half comprehension on his face. 

After a while the girl continued : 

‘¢ Firs’ I thing I will tell you. Then I remember my modder and how 
onhappy she be, and how hard I worg all those years w’ile you have so 
much rich, an’ then I hate you foraever and bury all sawry for you in my 
heart, an’ I hate all mens from the West, foraever so fool of conceit. Tha’s a 
liar thad I say I twenty-two years old. I thing now thad my time come to 
fool. I thing I revenge my modder? I thing I mek you suffer lig 
her. You nod onderstan? Always she have pain here!’’ She clasped 
her hand over her heart, and then continued, wearily : ‘‘Tha’s account you 
tich her to luf you. I nod onderstand that liddle word vaery much. Aevery- 
body say I nod have aeny heart. All hard daed. Tha’s account I luf only 
my modder, an’ she die. An’ I also hate you thad you kill that modder.”’ 

Through the mists of pain and horror that had overcome him the memory 
of dead days were coming back to Hilton. He could not think of Kiku-san 
now as his own child—his very own blood—he would not ! 

‘© You must be mistaken !’”’ His voice sounded strange, even to his own 
ears. ‘‘ My child died—they told me so.”’ 

The girl laughed bitterly. 

‘«Tha’s bedder I daed. I going away. Aeverybody thinging I daed ’cept 
me. I know always. You thing I loog lig Japanese girl ?”’ 

She suddenly loosened her hair, and it fell down around her in thick, 
shining brown curls. 

‘‘Thad lig Japanese girl ?-—thad ?—thad ?—thad? Thad ?”’ 

She pushed back the sleeves and showed him the white purity of her 
arms. 

Then she turned and left him, with the same still look of despair on his 
face and the pitiless sun beating on the golden fields. 


APRIL BLOOM.* 


O Primavera, giovertu dell’ anno, 
O Gioventu, primavera della vita! 


By EGerton Cast_e, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” ETC. 
CHAPTER XXXVII.— Continuep. 


EUBERG indeed seemed oblivious just then of every- 
thing except himself and his beloved. 

‘“Tt was,’’ he said, ‘‘a crime to doubt you; yet— 
yes, I went to the Geisberg to save you, if possible. 
And I stood like a spy outside the King’s door, waiting 
to see who would pass in to him; and, Eva, I thought 
to see you! But, if I sinned, I suffered! . Eva, when 
IT heard the sound of the woman coming, I could not 
look up.”’ 

‘“The woman !’’ exclaimed Eva, turning her angry 

. face round and snapping her hand from Neuberg’s 
touch. ‘‘The woman! there was a woman, then—it is a harem! My faith, 
I ought to be flattered! A pretty master you have got, Neuberg ; shame on 
you that you can serve such an one! Yes, I did receive an invitation from 
his illustrious Majesty. He does not beat about the hush— your King. _ Pif- 
paf! he throws you a jewel, and then it is: ‘Into my arms, beauty.’ Oh, 
if I could have only felt my hand against his cheek !”’ 

‘¢ Angel! angel !’? murmured Neuberg, ecstatically. 

The angel gasped. ‘‘ No, Spencer, no,’’ she went on, as soon as she recov- 
ered breath enough, ‘‘I am not going into hysterics again. So, Captain von 
Neuberg, you thought your Eva was made like that—that a royal satyr had 
only to smile and to beckon, and the nymph was his? Flattering, to say 
the least of it !’’ 

She paused; good-humor was gradually overspreading a countenance 
never made for continued frown; but there was still a sparkle of malice in 
her eye. 

‘““Well,”’ she ejaculated, with one of her exuberant sighs, ‘‘ you seem to 
have gone a pretty wild goose chase, anyhow. Serves you right; you are 
enough to frighten the crows. The postilion over there has had more than 
he bargained for, or Iam much mistaken. For God’s sake, Spencer, make 
the poor child sit down—he looks tired to death! Well, there, I suppose I 


must forgive you. It was certainly startling to find not only that the bird 
* Begun in November, 1898. 82 
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would not sing, but that it had flown. . Sing! Eva sing for that pasha !’’ she 
exclaimed, with a sudden fresh burst of passion. ‘‘I had rather never open 
my beak again! And as for flying to his infamous roosting-place—I’d 
rather hop on one leg for the rest of my time. No, no, not for me! No 
further did my wings bear me than to our good Spencer’s cock-loft—and a 
pretty scene I made him, poor fellow. He got it all—the whole gamut of a 
woman in hysterics !’ 

Fluctuations of sunshine and cloud swept across her face as rapidly as 
across an April sky. The storm still lingered in the atmosphere, and shook 
her at intervals as with fierce reminiscence, but there was no more sourness 
in her mood than in the sweetest mood of spring; and Neuberg, knowing 
himself forgiven, began to feel the secondary trouble weigh upon him with 
increasing seriousness. 

He rose from his knees and stood for a minute or two eyeing Spencer in 
deep thought. As the latter met his friend’s look a certain anxiety began to 
creep into the placidity of his expression. 

**Gustaf,’’ said he, ‘‘ we do not yet know all; you are hiding something. 
You and that boy yonder, you have got into some precious scrape. Confess 
him, Eva.”’ 

*‘Oh !’ cried Eva, once more clasping her hands and gazing with a mix- 
ture of delight and terror at her lover’s furrowed countenance, ‘‘ you have 
not—you have not faced the King ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ replied he, in a low voice; ‘‘ his Majesty has not yet, as far as I 
know, the least idea of our presence at the Geisberg to-night.”’ 

It would have been hard to say whether Eva’s sigh, as she threw herself 
back, were dedicated to relief or disappointment. . 

‘*My doctor,’’ said she, ‘‘ we are too romantic. Our friends have been 
through a good deal of hard exercise, and poor humanity is tired. You 
must take them home and tuck them up, and give them camomile tea.’’ 

Here Neuberg turned upon her a look so eloquent of dumb distress that 
she broke off suddenly, abashed and bewildered. After a second’s hesitation 
she held out her hand to him and said, in a voice of exquisite kindness : 

‘*T see how it is—he has yet a burden on his breast. My dear comrade, 
it is I who will confess. I was wrong—entirely wrong—and you were right. 
I might as well have clasped Cleopatra’s asp about my neck as those jewels ; 
they were poisoned. Why I accepted them, God knows! I was mad, I 
think, but Tam sane now.’’ She cast, as she spoke, on Spencer a glance 
half sad, half arch. ‘‘I was possessed by a devil ; he has exorcised it,’’ she 
said. ‘‘T had no more peace than you had, Neuberg, while those green-eyed 
things were under my roof. But now they are gone—with a bit of my mind 
into the bargain. I wrote him a letter, Neuberg. Oh, I assure you, a letter ! 
It is one he will not put in the archives, anyhow. Well, it is all over; 
I breathe again, and you need never be jealous any more.”’ 

Neuberg bent down over the gentle hand ; but it was as much to hide his 
face as to thank his mistress. Her eye fell upon his bent, close-cropped head 
with an expression it had never worn toward her persevering lover before. 
All at once she began to laugh. ‘‘ At any rate,’’ she said, winking away a 
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tear, ‘‘these eme- 
ralds have not been 
without their uses ; 
they have opened 
my eyes to the fact 
that we women can- 
not play with fire 
—a good lesson. 
They have opened 
Spencer’s eyes to 
the character of the 
King, by whom he 
was ready to swear. 
Oh, yes, you may be as philo- 
sophic now as you please, but 
you know you were nearly as 
angry as I was myself when I 
told you. And, besides,’’ she 
added, and laughed mock- 
ingly, ‘‘for such of you as 
remain about that sacred per- 
son, it will not be without in- 
terest, perhaps, to see whom 
the stones may next adorn.”’ 
Hardly had she said the 
words, when her quick eye 


‘CHAT UNIFORM BURNT ME LIKE THE SHIRT OF caught the look upon the 
NESSUS ; I HAVE DONE WITH IT.” guardsman’s face as he hastily 
nasi alee uence raised it and exchanged a 


glance with the duke, who was himself unable to repress a movement that 
was like a spasm of pain. 

“*T will wager,’’ she cried, loudly, ‘‘I will wager that both these young 
men have seen my emeralds walk about this very night! Oh, do not deny 
it; your faces are open pages. Upon my soul, this model potentate is 
beyond everything! The lady—the lady, Neuberg? Ah! come, you know, 
you said you saw a lady; those emeralds were not walking about alone. 
What is the matter with you—since it was not Eva ?’’ 

Neuberg ran his hand distractedly through his hair, opened his mouth and 
closed it again dumbly ; then, as if moved by a sudden resolve, went over to 
Spencer and laid his hand on his shoulder. 

‘*Michael,’’ said he, ‘‘if a hard thing has to be done, it were better it 
were done at once. You, yourself, would be the first to see it so. If a sur- 
geon had to perform a cruel operation to save a man’s life you would not call 
him a bad friend to that man, would you?’ 

Eva, awed into silence, opened a red mouth and round, wide eyes, and 
leant forward in the bed. Spencer’s healthy face went suddenly white, but 
he did not speak, 
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‘Tell me,’’? went on Neuberg, in a voice which no one would have recog- 
nized as his, ‘‘for what reason did you not spend the evening with the 
Countess de Lucena?”’ 

Spencer sprang from his chair as if he had been struck ; an overpowering 
tide of blood rushed to his brow. 

‘¢She sent word,’’ he said, almost in a whisper, ‘‘that she had a head- 
ache.’? Then, with a roar like that of a wounded lion, ‘‘ Why did you ask 
me that question ?”’ cried he. ‘*‘ Why did you ask me that question ?”’ 

There was an instant’s terrible silence. 

‘¢ Why did you ask me that question?’ said Spencer, flinging his clenched 
hands high above his head, and shaking them as if he would defy truth itself. 

‘“*Oh, Michael,’’ said poor Neuberg, ‘‘ she wore the emeralds !’’ 

All instinctively averted their eyes from the stricken man. 

He stood, his arms still raised aloft, yet another moment, then let them 
fall by his side. Then, after violently pacing the room twice up and down, 
he rushed blindly to the door. 

‘Spencer, be yourself !’? cried Eva; and then, ‘‘ Neuberg, go with him.’’ 
The next moment she and Rochester were alone. 

Down Eva’s cheeks the tears were streaming. 

‘Heavens, what a night!’ said she. ‘‘ Ah, duke, and I, who thought 
myself so unhappy to love in vain! To see someone that one loves suffer— 
that is the greatest grief of all.’’ 

The duke detached himself from the wall against which he had been 
leaning, motionless and silent. As aman walking in his sleep he came over 
to Eva’s side. 

‘*No,’’ said he, in a toneless voice, ‘‘ there is a worse grief still—it is to 
see the one we love degraded.”’ 

She looked after him, astonished, as without another word he turned and 
left her, too. 

But outside, in the silent street, with only the stars of heaven to see him, 
the bond of iron which kept his faculties in control suddenly fell away ; 
broken, alike bodily and mentally, he cast himself against the wall of Eva’s 
house and, hiding his face in his hands, wept with sobs and tears. 

* mS * * * * *K * * 

Eva remained for a long time lost in reflection, while her candles guttered 
in their sockets and night waned to morning. 

Then she roused herself with a deep sigh, and, catching sight of the camo- 
mile tea, cold, untasted, by her bedside, took it and drained it at a draught. 

‘*Qh,’’ said she, her face drawn together with a grimace, ‘‘ how bitter !”’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Mon Avril se meurt feuille a feuille. 
Sur chaque branche que je ceuille 
Croit Vépine de la douleur.—Vicror Hueo. 


Wirn what tightening of the heart a little while ago had Rochester con- 
templated the inexorable flitting of this month of grace! Each warmer 
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ray of sunshine, every new flower that burst its sheath, each token of 
stronger life, had been as many painful reminders that the sands were run- 
ning low in the glass of his happy hours. 

But to-day as, shy of the company of his kind, he strolled solitary on 
the deserted bank of the river without the town, and saw how the green 
had spread all over the country since his first acquaintance with it, how 
clothed were the bare branches, how tall the wheat, how flowered the 
orchid and sweet the lilac bush, it was with a bitter joy he told himself that 
his moon of fooling had nearly waned. 

At his foot the river wound its way, dazzling beneath the cloudless sky ; 
from above the song of the lark beating against the vault of blue fell back to 
the earth like a shower. But in Rochester’s soul the freezing blight of disil- 
lusion had devastated all the garden of youth. There, within that circle of 
gray walls, life had unfolded to him, the eager boy, undreamt-of and ex- 
quisite prospects. But now he stood and felt himself a man, hardened and 
embittered, the flower of his youth nipped in the blossom, and the fruit of 
experierice already bitter on his palate before he had tasted of its pleasure. 

All the glamour had been brushed at one fell swoop from what but yester- 
day had seemed so full, so warm, so joyously colored a life. The compan- 
ionship of Neuberg, Neuberg who had danced with joy because she had borne 
the guilt instead of Eva, seemed almost unbearable ; still more so that of 
Spencer, the commoner, who had won because he had presumed, who had 
been favored where he, the Duke of Rochester, had hesitated to aspire. 
Even Eva, wholesome, human Eva, who had once been to the healthy young 
appetite of his first emancipation all that it could crave for, had become, for 
a palate initiated to fare of a savor so exquisite, too coarse, too simple—dis- ° 
tasteful. 

The present was all weariness and vexation of spirit, the immediate past a 
blushing memory of green folly. Only the contemplation of the future, with 
its earnest grave duties, its dignity, its solid reality, could he face with re-es- 
tablishment of equanimity. 

Well, it was nearly over! Only a few hours remained to him of his 
allotted span. 

With what satisfaction would he see the dust of this unholy capital fall 
from his carriage wheels—no later than this day | For him the sun should 
set upon other scenes. 

So determining, he turned upon his course and began hastening back to- 
ward the town, following as before the bend of the river. Upon the little 
quay, opposite Spencer’s house, he involuntarily halted for a moment and 
his mind went back to that night when he had felt, as he crossed the thresh- 
old of that house, that he was stepping into a new country. He thought of 
his own boyish gayety with a pathetic sense of self-pity. How far away it 
seemed, separated by the gulf of last night’s events ! 

There was but one drop of consolation in his cup, and that consolation 
was an unworthy one: up yonder, the superior man of such experience in 
many climes, the conquering philosopher, had been even more gallingly de- 
ceived—and was suffering at least no less than he. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


O, most delicate fiend ! 
Who is’t can read a woman ?—SHAKESPEARE. 


As RocHester stood and mused with a very withering curl upon his beard- 
less lip, through the open door of the gothic house a figure emerged with that 
headlong energy which would have proclaimed it Neuberg to anyone that 
knew him, even had not the blue and silver dolman flashed out into the sun. 

Out in the center of the road the King’s equerry paused, gyrated once 
more upon himself, as if to reconnoitre on every side, caught sight of the 
watcher under the poplar tree, and, with an eager gesture, made straight for 
him. 

Never to the duke’s eye had his month-old friend looked smarter, or more 
soldierly spruce. There was not a speck or crease on his uniform, his face 
was shorn smooth asa woman’s. But yesterday’s work had left its stamp 
upon it, nevertheless, and his encircled lids were those of a man who has 
not slept. But above all there was in him a look of intense gravity. To 
Rochester’s deliberate coolness, to his concentrated self-importance and air 
of universal disapprobation, Count Neuberg paid, if indeed he noticed 
them, not the smallest attention. 

‘‘ Where have you been ?”’ cried he, in greeting. ‘‘ I have hunted for you 
all the morning.’’ And without waiting for a reply: ‘‘I must go to the 
palace,’’ said he, ‘‘ but we can talk as we go.”’ 

He gripped the boy by the elbow and started him in time to his own mar- 
tial step by sheer moral and physical force. As they went Neuberg poured 

* out his pent-up news. 

‘Of course you knew,”’ said he, ‘‘ when I did not come back all night that 
I had to be with Spencer. Good God! what a night it has been! But 
now, complications having reached their crisis, the knot is about to be cut. 
Spencer and Sachs Stay, I will tell you from the beginning. At first 
the poor fellow was hardly conscious of my presence, and, lashing himself 
in his misery, he tramped up and down his attics from the east to the west, 
and poured forth his tale of bitter injury in a voice that I thought must 
shake from his sleep every sleeper in the town. Wounded in his very vitals, 
my philosopher was all human—philosophy applies best to other people ; 
for, alter all, hath not the philosopher, like the Jew and the rest of the 
world, ‘ organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions? fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons? If you tickle him, does he not laugh? 
if you prick him, does he not bleed ? if you wrong him, shall he not re- 
venge ?” Rochester, that woman can never know the love she has played 
with. Even I, lover as I am, I had no suspicion it had rooted so deep. It 
was the injustice of it that pricked him sorest. ‘What went on before she 
knew me,’ said he, ‘I could ignore ; nay, what would it have been to me? 
No more than forgotten dreams—a new, pure love will create a new virginity. 
But that she should carry her lips, consecrated by my kisses, back to her 
ignoble lover, that she should interweave with our soaring passion the coarse 
web of such an intrigue! Oh, the vileness of it!’ To him—you know, 
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Rochester, the very fact of its being with the King makes it ten times worse ; 
a king’s mistress rarely yields herself for love.’’ 

Rochester sighed and passed his hand over his forehead, wet with anguish. 

‘After all,’ he said, bitterly, ‘‘her real soaring passion may be for the 
King. You all admired him, even Mr. Spencer.’’ 

‘¢ Ah,”’ cried Neuberg, ‘‘I truly believe that Spencer would be almost glad 
to think so—anything rather than to see the absolute shattering of the idol. 
But no. ‘Either she is incapable,’ said he, ‘of any true passion, and love to 
her is sheer wantonness ; or else she loved me enough to be ready for a mar- 
riage of absolute disinterestedness, but not enough to give up some game of 
power—who knows, some sordid feminine triumph, or yet again, God help 
us, money!’ Then he burst out with a roar : ‘She did love me, she did love 
me for an hour, and that is the worst of all!’’? Neuberg paused involun- 
tarily and halted, looking for sympathy into Rochester’s impassive face. 

But with white compressed lips the boy stood silent, his eyes fixed on the 
ground. . His own heart had caught up Spencer’s cry, and he said to him- 
self, with an exceeding wail of sorrow : ‘‘ Me, too, she loved for an hour, and 
that is the worst of all!’ But that secret should go with him to his coffin. 
He was not of those, he told himself, proudly, who bray their grief to the 
wind. 

‘So it went on,’’ said the guardsman, once more vigorously propelling his 
companion, ‘‘ until the day dawned. And the first ray of sun as it leaped 
into the room splashed itself on that d little yellow cup the Circe gave 
him. As Spencer turned in his stormy walk his eye was drawn to it. Oh, 
my dear duke, that was a moment! His fury fell from him, the pity of it 
overcame him. It all had been so perfect to him, so beautiful—as beautiful 
as his very dreams. He clasped his hands and raised a lament that pierced 
me to the marrow, spoke words unrepeatable, and wept-—Rochester, he wept 
tears that fell on my heart like lead.”’ 

Rochester put up his hand, as if to close the indiscreet mouth. It was 
doubly repugnant to him to hear of this mature man’s loss of his self-con- 
trol, and to hear of it from his friend’s lips. 

‘It was the very night of tears,’’ said he, with a little sarcastic laugh. 
‘¢ April showers are in season! But do you think that Mr. Spencer would 
like me to hear all these intimate details ?”’ 

Neuberg again stopped in his walk and looked round—at first in utter 
ainazement, then scowlingly, at the duke. 

‘T understood,’’ said he, in a tone of extreme huffiness, dropping Roches- 
ter’s arm as he spoke, ‘‘that you had requested to be considered our 
friend.’’ 

For a second or two the duke made no reply, but through all his own ill- 
humor he was sensitive to Neuberg’s displeasure. After all, the flower of 
this first real friendship of his manhood had been sweet. 

‘* Ask me,’’ said he, ‘‘ any service, and see if I be not ready to prove my- 
self your friend.”’ 

The officer was once more fuli of eagerness and effusion. 

“It was,’’ said he, ‘‘for that very reason that I was seeking you this 
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morning. And, indeed, you are right, I have wasted much time in talking, 
when this was the first thing to be settled. Know, then, that that beast, 
Sachs, actually sought out Spencer this morning, having ridden over hot- 
haste from the Geisberg, upon what mission we, no doubt, shall never know ! 
Spencer received him like a god, calm in the sense of his own power. The 
animal was taken aback at seeing me and wanted a private interview, so I 
retired into the bedroom. First, all that I could hear was the growl-growl 
(he was trying to make himself ingratiating) of that brute’s voice. Then 
Spencer answering, very cold and courteous. Then once more the growl- 
growl, and then—oh, then, the most resounding slap I ever heard in my life! 
—like a pistol shot. Things had come to a head sooner than even I thought 
possible. I leaped back into the room—not a fraction of a second too soon. 
Sachs had his sabre already out, and my Spencer in his superb attitude of 
disdain would have been run through the next instant, had [not flung my- 
self headlong between them. Think of it, Rochester,’? he went on, with a 
sudden alteration in his voice, ‘‘ what a grain of infinite smallness between 
this world and a great catastrophe! A stiffness in the lock, a chair in the 
way, an uncertain step, and we should have been widowed of Michael now, 
and Sachs, the rascal, in his right, glorying! You know our military code : 
He who bears sword by his side must not brook so much as a disrespectful 
touch. . . .. There is nothing like a philosopher’s slap for soundness ! 
’Tis even as Spencer was once at so much pains to expound to me—the 
anger of a benevolent man is mightiest of all.’’ 

Rochester, despite his new pessimism, was still boy enough to kindle at 
the hearing of the deed. 

“‘Tt was well done,’’ said he. ‘‘I would I had been there.’’ 

‘Yes, it was well done,’’ said Neuberg, with a sigh, and his countenance 
clouded over as he spoke; ‘‘ but now still hangs that good life upon the haz- 
ard of a throw. I disarmed the horsemaster a couple of hours ago. But this 
evening, at sundown, I must stand by and see him make a target of one 
whose existence in this naughty world is of as great price as his own is 
worthless. And so must you stand by,’’ he added. 

‘* A duel !’’ whispered Rochester, whose heart began to beat very fast. 
‘‘ Notwithstanding Mr. Spencer’s theories on the subject re 

‘Inevitable, of course,’’ interrupted the other,shortly. ‘‘It was quite 
settled an hour ago. Without the walls, at sundown—pistols. Sachs chose 
it, he prides himself on his point-blank skill. Ah, but he is not aware that 
Spencer can shoot a flying coin! Well, let us hope our professor may out- 
shoot as well as out-ride the royal pander.”’ 

‘Of course, I consent to act as Mr. Spencer’s second,’’ said the duke, 
with his grandest air. 

‘‘Well, keep a close mouth about it,’? answered Neuberg, brutally, ‘ for 
you are aware of the royal rescript ; it is two years’ fortress for any officer to 
fight himself, or to aid and abet any duel, the circumstances of which have 
not been laid before his Majesty and considered in what is called the court of 
honor. Great Ludwig is an honorable man! However, Sachs would die 
rather than own that he had been struck, yet that the striker is still walking! 
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YOUR BALL IS IN HIS HIP, MICHAEL,’ SALD NEUBERG.”’ 
Drawn by F. Luis Mora, 


So he will risk for once the royal frown; he has not much fear of it lasting 
long—the useful fellow! But he had better look out ; his Majesty will tol- 
erate anything better than failure. As for me, there is in this good right 
arm,”’ striking, with a youthful gesture, the blue sleeve, ‘‘ what will make 
Sachs’s remaining yellow cheek match the fine red one that Spencer gave 
him, should our friend’s finger prove less potent than his fist. Pray God, it 
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may not! But should it come about—then, by God! for every drop of 
Michael’s generous blood I shall draw an ounce of the fellow’s yellow slime!’ 
His lips trembled over the menacing words. ‘‘ Well, time slips; I must 
run, Rochester ; the King’s audience hour is nearly out, and I have that to 
do which cannot be put off.’’ 

An enigmatic look came over his face as he spoke; it was as if the open 
page, where usually all was written clear, had suddenly grown blank. 

“* Now,”’ said he, ‘‘ hie you back to Spencer ; I will meet you there. You 
will find the dear fellow quite himself. He received from Paris this morning 
a request for a course of lectures; the prospect of the set work roused him. 
This storm clears the air. I left him quoting Shakespeare.”’ 

He took two running steps, then came back, unable to resist the impulse. 

**You should have heard him on Sachs. ‘ Not even,’ said he ‘that glim- 
mer of dignity which redeemed blackguard Pistol’s sordid course. Play,'Sir 
Pandarus of Troy, and by my side were steel !’’ Here Neuberg grinned over 
his shoulder, gave a vigorous tap on his sword-hilt, and, at a military stride, 
vanished within the palace gate. 

After some mental debate Rochester, whose humor had been diverted into 
a considerably less morbid channel by this breezy interview, turned his steps 
back in the direction of the gothic house by the river—limply, for his limbs 
ached still from Jast night’s ordeals, and his nervous system had not been 
built upon a pattern to resist such a change of emotions with the impunity 
of the Austrian’s iron frame. 

To his somewhat hesitating knock Spencer’s voice responded with such 
everyday geniality that he felt himself with relief able to enter in a natural, 
not to say detached, manner. 

Spencer, a little pale, a little dark under the eyes, but otherwise the same 
as usual, raised his head and greeted the newcomer with a smile. But as 
Rochester came forward and took his proffered hand he noticed, with a 
sudden upleap of fellow-feeling that washed away at once and forever all 
sense of superciliousness and jealousy, that the philosopher’s hair, which had 
yesterday been but lightly powdered. with gray, had turned on each temple 
as white as silver. 

Upon his open desk lay two sealed letters, showing what had been his occu- 
pation. Just then he was bending over a yellow-paged book—an old seven- 
teenth century treatise on the Manners and Customs of Bees. And, falling 
back into his seat, Spencer took up the train of thought that Rochester seemed 
to have interrupted, with a smile and chuckle of interested amusement. 

‘¢ Extraordinary,’’ said he, ‘‘ that in the insect world we should find well- 
nigh as much evidence of intellect as in the so-called higher order of animals. 
More so, I may say, for the art of living in community has been brought to 
a finer degree by the ant and the bee than by the buffalo and the rook. 
Instinct? to the average human that little word would explain everything. 
Show him the bee cell, with its solution of the maximum and minimum 
problem ; show him the ordered hive, with its hierarchy, its routine; the 
self-sacrificing energy whereby the unit strives for the common weal; the 
provision for emergency, for the prompt re-establishment of social equilibrium 
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—and he will say to you: Very wonderful, my dear sir; instinct. Show 
him the police of the ant-hill ; prove to him that these little creatures not 
only see and hear, but reason accordingly ; that they have memory as well 
as foresight—he will shrug his shoulders: Instinct! Superior man, he will 
refuse a soul to the dog that dies of grief at his master’s grave, and yet will 
carry in his own body every unreasoning instinct of the lowest animal ; nay, 
is not he himself more often led by instinct than bee or ant is ever allowed 
to be led in its community ? When you and Neuberg hacked at each other 
in the inn room, what was it moved you? When I go and stake my life to 
try and chastise further this man whom I despise and hate, does reason guide 
me? No, young man. Yet you open your eyes at me; you are amazed to 
find me calm, to find me myself. That my hand is steady and my soul un- 
disturbed is reason’s power. So are we made, strange, clashing compound. 
What is of earth will to earth, and what is of spirit will upward—the strug- 
gle lasts till the elements divide.’’ He paused, looked up suddenly and met 
the duke’s dazed eyes with a full, kind glance that seemed, as upon their first 
nieeting, to read the secrets of his soul.. Rochester winced, blushing, and cast 
down his long lids. Spencer remained gazing at him for a minute in silence. 
There were revealing ravages upon that youthful face. The duke was too 
young yet, for all his instinctive reserve, to be able to hide his troubled soul. 

‘¢T have to thank you,’”’ said Spencer, in a somewhat altered voice, ‘‘ for 
consenting to stand by me this evening. For you came to tell me that you 
would, did you not?” 

‘ Yes,’’ said the duke, his eye lighting vindicatively. There was a pause. 

‘¢T am much obliged to you,’’ said Spencer, at last, simply. ‘‘ Excuse my 
lighting a pipe; you do not smoke yourself, I believe? Take the armchair, 
you look very tired. Lie back.’’ 

He filled his pipe reflectively, and began to pace the length of the room 
after that fashion which in him evoked no impression of restlessness, but 
rather one of rythmical repose. 

Rochester leant back and a soothing sensation crept over him. The windings 
of the philosopher’s mind were Chinese puzzles to him, as bootless and unin- 
telligible, if ingenious. But the man’s presence was strong, magnetic, comfort- 
ing. Half-dozing he watched him, dreamily heard fragments of desultory talk. 

Spencer smiled upon him once or twice sympathetically, but went on 
expounding, with certain pauses for initial reflection, his views upon the 
polity of the insect world. He had proved at full length, and apparently to 
his own satisfaction, that their government was infinitely more perfect and 
systematic than that of any kingdom of Europe, when the sudden opening of 
the door awoke Rochester with a start and cut the thread of further paradox- 
ical divagations. 


CHAPTER XL. 
I know how to curse.-— SHAKESPEARE. 
Tue door burst open, and upon Rochester’s half-dreaming, half-waking 
visions of honey-flowers, bees and hives, there broke what seemed to be a 
blue hurricane. 
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This phenomenon concentrated itself in the middle of the bare space and 
began to discharge some of its energy in rolling thunder, accompanied by the 
hurling of belts. A cap was flung hurtling into one corner; a great azure 
cloak described fearful circles before being cast with a dull thud against the 
philosopher’s book-shelves ; a belt and an empty scabbard next shot by 
Rochester’s head, to be followed by a meteoric shower of box-spurs, straps, 
epaulettes, decorations and aiguillettes. 

‘Blast him!’ cried Neuberg. ‘‘ Blast him, root and branch, bed and 
throne! Perish all such vermin, say I, be they King or cobbler! May 
damnation and disaster dog him and shame shadow him, the furies flog him 
and hellfire wait for him ! Curse him ! Curse him! Curse him ?’ 

Between his stamping and anathematizing and his struggles to tear off all 
his trappings at once, Neuberg, already panting from his rapid ascent here, 
fairly lost breath. 

One tall boot had gone with the spur straps, and strips of cloth along with 
the aiguillettes. With his dolman torn down at the neck, he stood motion- 
less for a few seconds and rolled his eyes on his friends. Then he drew a 
gasping breath. 

‘¢ Ah,’’ cried he, ‘‘how many days has this been choking me! He was 
my chief, my master, and not even to you, Spencer, could I say one word 
against him! Cur! tiger! pretentious upstart! Beast! fool! cuckoo ! 
Tyrant! hypocrite! bully! The painted soldier who never saw a fight but 
through a spyglass ! the legislator who is the first to break all laws of God 
and man, stern reformer of harmless liberties ! moralist who subdues his vile 
passions. . . witha harem! Ihave done with him, Heaven be praised ! 
Oh, it does one good to have it out at last !’’ 

Upon this Count Neuberg resumed operations. Wrenching apart a refrac- 
tory roll of fastenings he tore his dolman off and sent it to rejoin the cloak. 

Spencer, recovering from the sudden onslaught, began anxiously, yet un- 
able to repress his laughter, to question his friend. 

‘*Gustaf,’’ said he, ‘in God’s name what folly are you about now ?”’ 

At this question the other became all at once liberally sarcastic. 

**T suppose,’’ said he, ‘‘ your wise philosophy would reserve for itself the 
right of committing follies? You had your hour this morning when you 
slapped that fellow’s cheek, and you mean to give yourself a further relaxa- 
tion this evening behind your pistol. But I, I who am no philosopher, am 
to swallow everything and continue to wear the badge of the man who has 
planned against me the deepest wrong and worked to my dishonor as well as 
to that of my friend? Spencer, you are a fraud, a regular old fraud ! I have 
known it a long time. Your speech, my friend, may be that of the wisest of 
Platonists, but your actions are those of the most hot-blooded mortal fool 
that ever ran the earth. As for me, I am a plain man and act as such. That 
uniform burnt me like the shirt of Nessus; I have done with it. I gave him 
my sword first, I laid it on his table without a word. Then, then I spoke ! 
And for once a king has heard a man’s true opinion of him.’’ 

‘Heavens !’’ interrupted Rochester, who had not been a month in the 
King’s capital without gathering some idea of his special system of paternal 
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government, ‘‘ you will be thrown into prison for lése-Majesté as sure as 
fate. And did you forget the meeting this evening ?”’ 

‘Prison |? said Neuberg, with a look upon his face that Rochester had 
never seen there before. ‘‘ The Emperor’s cousin is not kept in prison by a 
German Confederation kinglet.’’ 

This revelation of Neuberg’s standing caused so much amazement to ‘the 
young Englishman, who all through their acquaintance had been so con- 
scious of his own eminent social superiority over a mere foreign count, and 
this amazement was so openly stamped upon his face, that Spencer burst out 
laughing. 

“* You were not aware, then,’’ said he, ‘‘that our Gustaf is a son of the 
late Emperor’s daughter, and that this hot blood of his is half ‘ royal and im- 
perial’? What of it? Does that make any difference in the madcap we 
know ?”’ 

But Rochester, though he hastened to disclaim any sentiment but that of 
immaterial surprise, was nevertheless aware that he was gazing upon the ex- 
guardsman with quite different eyes.. He felt conscious that he himself 
could not have kept so important an element of personality for half a day 
from the knowledge of his friends—felt a shamed recognition of a breeding 
superior to his own. Neuberg had attempted no deliberate concealment. It 
had simply never occurred to him to talk about his imperial connection, and 
all the unconventionality of his behavior, all the Spartan simplicity, the 
heedless jocularity, that the duke had hitherto regarded with a toleration not 
unmixed with disdain, now seemed to him proofs of a conception of aristo- 
cratic manliness of which he had not even dreamed. 

Where Rochester would have hesitated in fear of lowering himself, Neu- 
berg would plunge serene in the conviction that whatever he ‘chose to do 
must be correct. 

‘Gustaf,’ said Spencer, again, ‘‘in God’s name what are you about 
now ?”’ 

The scion of the House of Austria had, after this slight relaxation, returned 
with energy to his former proceedings. The remaining boot had been, with 
great difficulty, removed, and now he was laying hands upon the buckskin 
breeches that fitted him so neatly. 

“Tf you think,’’ snarled he, looking up vindictively, ‘‘ that I will keep on 
a stitch, a thread of this livery pe 

Spencer shrugged his shoulders with a smile, went into his bedroom and 
returned with his own dressing-gown in one hand and the morocco slippers 
in the other. 

‘‘ Here, you lunatic!’ said he. And Neuberg, peeling the condemned 
buckskin from his legs, stood a second a splendid figure, every iron muscle 
defined in his close riding drawers, and swung his arms about ecstatically. 

“Free !’ cried he, ‘‘ finished with! God be praised—and damn him !’? 
Then he enfolded himself in Spencer’s voluminous garment, thrust his feet 
into the red leather, looked from one to the other of his friends with his own 
good smile, draped into the armchair, made a long arm for Spencer’s pipe, 
and called out, cheerily : 
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‘Now you send Mark to my house for my civil garb—and stop, let him 
fetch on his way back a few measures of March beer.’’ 


CHAPTER XLI. 


The King hath dispossessed himself of us : 
We will not line his thin bestained cloak 
With our pure honors. —SHAKESPEARE, 

THERE was, a mile outside the town gates, a little outlying powder maga- 
zine recently constructed upon the latest, most approved system, and there- 
fore jealously guarded from lay trespassers. Its outer ditch was trimmed, 
turfed and sheltered. It was an ideal recess for a little affair of honor. 

In the golden evening light the shadow of a certain group fell long and 
black upon the sward, as they went through a set of grave maneuvers with as 
much precision and apparent placidity as if they were carrying out some 
solemn pavane. 

The simultaneous sound of two shots that rang out in the still air only dis- 
turbed a flight of settling rooks and evoked the curiosity of a flying sentry, 
who, at sight of the officers’ uniform, dared not interrupt his tramp. 

The long shadows had not grown another inch when three figures, in dark 
civilian clothes, quietly took their way back to the town, while the last rays 
of the sun splashed against the brilliant uniform of other four whom they left 
in possession of the field—one stretched at full length upon the sod, another 
bending over him with a glittering case by his side, the remaining two ear- 
nestly conversing together. 

There was a certain gravity on the faces of the homeward bound. They 
talked in low voices, as men do under the influence of a solemn occurrence. 

‘© Your ball is in his hip, Michael,’’ said Neuberg. ‘‘I gave but a look at 
him ; but, as I live, Sachs will never ride again.” 

‘*How horridly he cursed,’’ said Rochester, who could hardly control his 
shaking limbs sufficiently to enable him to proceed at Spencer’s side, and 
who, ashamed of his weakness beside these two tranquil men whom no retro- 
spective emotion seemed to influence, tried to conceal it under a pale joke. 
** Your performance of this morning, Neuberg, was nothing to it.’’ 

** Ay,’’ said Spencer, ‘‘ he has not even the fighting man’s temperament, 
but let himself be so possessed with fury that he could not regulate his anger, 
and shot so wide that I did not even hear his bullet fly.’”’ 

‘*He is a ruined man,’’ said Neuberg, ‘‘ for the King will never forgive 
him ; not only to have missed you, but to have been hit himself. Your ball 
would have been more merciful had it sped through heart or brain.” 

‘*Nay,’’ said Spencer, and his placid face was crossed by a momentary bit- 
terness, ‘he has at least deserved a pension. Who knows? perhaps his very 
infirmity may make him a more useful servant by-and-by. Such men as 
Sachs can never long be out of their master’s favor.”’ 

He halted and looked across at the town, dark-spired against the rosy sky. 
Lazily moving like the wings of a great bird, the royal standard rose and fell 
abeve the glittering roof of the palace. Around them lay the fertile lands 
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bathed in the evening peace, 
and the scent of the bean-blos- 
soms and the thousand other 
savors of the teeming earth hung 
in the air. 

“Tt is a fair kingdom,”’ said 
Spencer, ‘“‘but 
he will lose it . 
all. Mark me, 
Neuberg, we 
shall see it ; and 
you, too, duke, 
if from your fair great 
home in England, 
you care to heed the 
sound of the little fall- 
ing throne. He will 
lose it, he will lose it 
through this very 
weakness, this vice, 
that hasthis day lost for him 
the riendship of such men as 


Gustaf and myself ”? =f ROCHESTER SAT ON THE EDGE 

5 > - yi OF THE BULGING LEATHER 
His face, in the red glow, TRUNK.”? 

seemed touched with some- Drawn by F. Luis Mora. 


thing of a prophet’s inspiration ; his companions were 
struck into silence, and they proceeded and passed 
through the city gates without another word exchanged. 
At Spencer’s door they parted. 

“T do not intend,’’ said the philosopher, ‘‘ that anyone 
should suffer for me ; we must therefore hence from the 
capital with as little delay as possible. Fora little way,”’ 
he said to the duke, smiling, ‘‘ the threads of your fate are 
still enwoven with ours. But get you to your packing.”’ 

‘Ay,’ said Neuberg; ‘‘and I am going to Eva.’ 
He started off running. 

“¢T will have the traveling coach at your door at ten 
o’clock,’’ Spencer called after him ; ‘‘ be ready.”’ 

‘¢T will be so,’’ said the duke. 


’ 


CHAPTER XLII. 
Oh, my lord, my lord ! the sheriff, with a most monstrous 
watch, is at the door /—SHAKES?PEARE. 
His grace’s packing was a proceeding which should 
not have consumed much time, for a young man’s 
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traveling paraphernalia, even be he something of a dandy, is of the nature of 
things soon disposed of. But wishing to be alone, and therefore setting Hans 
about his master’s business in the adjoining rooms, the duke found himself 
folding so many memories, bitter and sweet, among his fine garments, and 
laying so many dead hopes and joys at the bottom of his trunk, that before 
he could draw a strap the night had fully fallen. 

The portmanteau was buckled at length. Wrapped in the many-caped 
traveling coat, his chin sunk under the high collar, his hands lost in the 
great cuffs, Rochester sat on the edge of the bulging leather trunk, and, by 
the light of a solitary candle, paused in melancholy reverie before taking his 
last farewell of those four walls that had seen so much of his life in so short 
atime. And with them his farewell of an epoch whereof, after all, now that 
it was irrevocably over, even the sorrow held a subtle sweetness. It was the 
thirtieth day of his allotted moon of folly. 

He was aroused by the rumble of a carriage on the cobblestones without— 
the clatter and tramp of heavy feet on the pavement, followed by a knock at 
the outer door which vibrated through the house. 

‘“ Spencer’s coach already,’’ thought he at first ; then he started up to listen. 

There approached .rapidly the loud rhythm of martial steps upon the 
wooden stairs, and an extraordinary atmosphere of agitation, a kind of 
unformed rumor, penetrated even his closed doors. ‘‘The police !’’ whis- 
pered his quick wits. 

The tramping feet invaded the next room ; rough, overbearing voices arose 
questioning, and that of Hans replying in surly negation. 

“Ah, Jemine, hide yourself—the gendarmes are after you!’ came a 
frightened whisper behind the listener ; and, wheeling round, Rochester saw 
that, in the aperture of the passage door, the landlady’s daughter stood 
looking in upon him with round face bleached and starting eyes full of 
womanly desperate pity. The whisper ended ina screech ; a large white- 
gloved hand suddenly appeared round her comfortable waist, and her place 
was instantly taken by the green and, black form of a gigantic gendarme, who 
strode pompously into the room, clapped the duke on the shoulder, and 
apprehended him in the name of the King. 

( To be continued. ) 
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ORIGINAL PLAN, SHOWING ISLAND OF ROUGH STONE AND THE PAVING. 


THE BUILDING OF THE RACE ROCK LIGHTHOUSE. 


By F. Hopkinson Situ, C. E. 


IX years were required for the building of Race Rock Light Station, a 
light located in Long Island Sound, and marking the entrance to New 
London Harbor. The work was begun in May, 1872, and the light was 

first put in operation in 1878. 

The engineering problem presented by the Government, in its call for pro- 
posals, was the building of an artificial island in- the form of an ellipse, 
125 x 100 feet, to be composed of heavy rough stone, thrown overboard from 
the deck of a working boat, and the erection thereon of a granite pier in the 
form of a frustrum of a cone. This cone was to have a diameter of 57 feet 
and a height of 28. Joined to this there was to be a granite landing wharf, 
50 feet in length and 25 feet in width, with a height of 11 feet. On top of 
the cone was to be placed the keeper’s dwelling—a small stone structure of 
six rooms—and on the roof of this dwelling was to be placed the lantern. 
Over the top surface and down the under-water slopes of this artificial island 
—except over the space occupied by the cone—was to be laid a pavement of 
big granite blocks weighing eight and ten tons each. This pavement was 
designed to bind tight the whole mass of rough stone, strengthening and pro- 
tecting it from floating ice and storms. 

The situation selected for the light made the problem of its construction a 
peculiar and an interesting one. Its site was a shoal of small diameter, cen- 
tered by the boulder known as ‘‘ Race Rock,’’ a rock 12 feet long, 44 wide 
and 44 high. As it was under water at all tides this rock was a dangerous 
obstacle in the way of passing vessels, and had for years been marked by a 
succession of iron spindles. Over this shoal swept a current known as ‘‘ the 


race,’’ having a velocity of six miles an hour, and produced by the narrowing 
83 
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of Long Island Sound between the Long Island and Connecticut shores—not 
as swift as the other outlet of the sound at Hell Gate, Astoria, but of sufficient 
force to make the prosecution of any submarine work not only expensive, but 
hazardous. 

North and southeasters in the spring and fall also caused unusually heavy 
seas when they cut against this tide current, and during the early spring large 
fields of ice floating out of the Connecticut River were caught in its ‘‘rip”’ 
and hurled against any construction left unfinished, and consequently unsup- 
ported, at the end of each previous working season. This onslaught of ice, 
and the impossibility of estimating its enormous pressure, accounted for the 
unusual weight of the single stones afterward used in the construction of the 
cone and the landing wharf, none being less than six tons, and for the neces- 
sity of paving the top and outside slopes of the island with blocks of even 
greater weight. It also accounted for the closeness with which these blocks 
were to be laid. : 

The necessity for the light was shown in the annual list of vessels wrecked 
by striking the under-water shoals covered with boulders lying between the 
big Race Rock boulder and the end of Fisher’s Island, one and three-quarters 
miles distant. As deep water, therefore, could only be found at the end of 
these under-water shoals, the light must necessarily be built over its outer- 
most boulder, viz., Race Rock. 

After several minor appropriations had reverted to the Treasury, pending 
the adoption of a plan for the light’s construction, Congress finally appropri- 
ated $150,000 to begin its erection, and plans and specifications were prepared 
under the direction of the late Colonel I. C. Woodruff, U.S. A. Corps of 
Engincers, and the contract was awarded to my firm, consisting of my partner, 
Mr. James Symington, and myself, we being the lowest bidders. 

A working party was then organized, Mr. Symington taking charge of the 
New York end of the work, and I organizing the force on the ground, or, in 
this case, the water, for the only thing scen above the swash of the sea was 
the new Government spindle—an iron rod surmounted by a wrought-iron 
‘age, firmly fastened in Race Rock itself, four and a half feet below low water. 

The success of a submarine work of this magnitude, which is carried on for 
the first year or so from the decks of working boats moored to buoys, and 
subjected to the thrash and heave of the sea, does not depend so much on the 
skill of the engineer as upon the nerve, pluck and loyalty of the men who 
handle the materials. As there are no regular working gangs from which to 
choose these men, not enough lighthouses being built in any one vear on our 
coasts to educate and maintain them, and as every structure presents a different 
problem in itself, the men selected for one structure not answering for another, 
a certain amount of luck attends the getting together of a gang for any new 
work. Moreover, experience in any one particular branch, such as diving, 
handling and erecting derricks, etc., is not as important and necessary as a 
willingness to get wet and stay wet hours at atime; to endanger one’s life 
almost daily, without caring or knowing the risk ; to go hungry when cut off 
from supplies by rough weather, during which no landing can be made; to 
sleep in a water cask for three days, if you will, lashed to the derricks, because 
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every other movable thing, shanty and 
all, has been swept away by a southeaster 
—and this was one of our experiences— 
and to do this cheerfully, patiently and 
continuously year after year, battling 
with the sea as an enemy and fighting 
the Old Man with tooth and nail, only 
looking forward to victory and rejoicing 
when it comes—the willingness to do 
all this, and more, is what crowns any 
submarine work with success.. 

And yet, just such men are found. 

One morning, in answer to an ad- 
vertisement, a bifurcated sea dog—three 
parts fish and one part man—strong as a 
bull, clear-eyed, honest, competent and 
fearless, walked into my office a stranger, 
and thirty minutes later walked out again 
as foreman of construction. The ac- 
quaintance begun then has continued 
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EXCAVATION COMPLELED—LOWERING CONCRETE TO DIVERS BELOW. 
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since, until it has ripened into the closest friendship. At that time this man 
was forty years of age, in the prime of his strength, and at the beginning of an 
experience now so widely known. He had removed the wreck of the Scotland 
off Sandy Hook, doing the diving himself ; had laid with his own hands, under 
water, many of the big foundation stones of the sea wall for the Dock Depart- 
ment of New York ; and was in every way fitted, both as a diver and submarine 
engineer, for the work. References, usually considered necessary in a first 
interview, and generally confirmed by subsequent inquiries or written recom- 
mendations, never once entered into the negotiations between us. No man or 
child could look Captain Thomas A. Scott in the face without instantly believ- 
ing in him, and no act of his in after life could shake that belief. And it is to 
men like him, who risk their lives daily in the construction of our coast lights 
and defenses, and in manning the boats of our life-saving stations, that the 
country owes much of its strength ; men who have never clamored for their 
rights, nor organized themselves into unions for protection, nor appealed to 
legislatures for help—men who are as brave as they are modest. 
To this man, then, Captain Thomas A. Scott—Captain Tom, as I shall 
hereafter call him—the successful carrying out of our contract was due. 
The preliminary working gang of twenty men under his direction was at 
- once formed in New London, and the steamer Wallace chartered, with lifting 
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CONCRETE DISK COMPLETED. 

apparatus of twenty tons capacity. Work was begun in May, 1872, by 
unloading from a fleet of stone sloops, when the weather permitted, cargoes of 
rough rip-rap stone and placing them on the site. By the end of August 
some ten thousand tons of stone were placed, and the artificial island, made in 
the form of a turtle-back, was complete. While this was being done, the steamer 
Wallace was occupied in carrying from the dock in New London to the site of 
the lighthouse the eight and ten ton blocks which had been quarried at Cape 
Ann, and were to be used as paving. These stones were then lowered into 
the sea while the vessel lay moored to floating buoys, our three divers, Cap- 
tain Tom, Albert and John Earle, bedding each stone as it was lowered. 

This work with the Wallace was interrupted by our first serious accident— 
the explosion of the steamer’s port boiler, totally wrecking the boat and 
killing her engineer and two men—an accident unlooked for, and not often 
included as part of the risk in making original estimates of cost. In less than 
a week the Screamer, a Boston stone sloop, in charge of Captain Robert 
Sylvester—every inch a man and seaman—took her place and work was 
resumed. 

The Government plans required that after the completion of the rough out- 
lines of this ‘‘ turtle island,’’ the area to be occupied by the cone which, to 
continue the simile, the turtle was to carry on its back as a monitor carries its 
turrets, should be leveled down to a true level so that the first course of ma- 
sonry of the cone, as well as the wharf which joined it, would be laid true. 
The rocks over this area were, of course, jagged, and their points projected 
above the requisite level—mean low water. Moreover, they were covered 
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with sea slime and kelp, making a slippery foothold. The current, too, was 
so swift that when the men pulled away from the island in small boats and 
lay far enough off to escape the falling fragments of the blast required to 
break these projections, they could not land again except at slack water. 

To protect the men from this last danger Captain Tom made trap-doors of 
heavy oak plank, spiked together, and three or four feet square. When the 
blasts were fired the men crouched up to their necks in the water between 
the rocks and pulled these skids or trap-doors over their heads. The season’s 
work closed with the completion of this level. No skulls were cracked nor 
bones broken, and a general thanksgiving took place in consequence. 

When the form of the turtle was complete, and the area to be occupied by 
the cone was leveled off, no points of rock projected above mean low water- 
mark (all were covered, of course, at high water). One-third of the number 
of the huge paving blocks had also been lowered and placed by Captain Tom 
and the other divers over the top edge of the turtle’s shell and down its slopes. 

At this stage of the work an important discovery was made ; in fact, we 
had been making it every day since we began work. The loose rocks which, 
in obedience to the Government plans, we had thrown into the sea to find 
their own bottom, were, so far as solidity was concerned, but a heap of jack 
straws loosely bedded against each other; so loosely in parts, that even the 
necessary blasting of the projections had caused many of them to alter their 
positions. Furthermore, our soundings had shown that the depth of water out- 
side the edge of the island, instead of being 12 feet, as shown on the plans, 
was really over 80 feet, only its center showing 12 feet. We were conse- 
quently building the island on a pyramid, and not on a level surface. 

Any alteration of these working plans was, of course, impossible, the contract 
compelling us to follow those of the Government. 

We had, it is true, mentioned these discoveries to the Government’s assist- 
ant engineer, stating rather forcibly at times our fear that the rocks after 
being placed thus loosely, would roll down the slopes of this pyramid ; but 
his invariable answer—pointing to the plans—was that there could be no 
pyramid, as Chart No. 1 showed a horizontal line of bottom at a uniform 
depth of 12 feet. That this 12 feet was the result of a survey made over a 
diameter of only 25 feet, and that no soundings had been taken at a diameter 
of 125 fect, did not seem to shake the assistant’s belief in the infallibility of 
the original plan. 

We discovered afterward that these facts had been thoroughly discussed by 
the department, and that it had decided to try the experiment rather than 
incur the additional expense of leveling the whole shoal. Great reliance, too, 
was placed upon the heavy pavement binding the island into solidity. 

To test the possibility of this rolling down, and to be assured against any 
further settling during the winter gales, Lordered steel points sunk in contigu- 
ous impigning stones, so placed that their ends would point directly opposite 
each other, as do the carbon points in an are light. If when the spring opened 
these points remained as placed, then the island was solid, or in other words, 
the turtle’s shell rested on a foundation firm enough to hold up the cone. — If 
these points should have ‘‘ canted,’’ then a gradual and dangerous spreading 
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out and settling was taking place over the island, and consequently some 
other plan would have to be adopted before a cone weighing thousands of 
tons could be safely placed upon it. 

On the first calm day in the succeeding spring, and after the winter gales 
had exhausted themselves upon the island, Captain Tom and I made a landing 
at daylight during a very low tide. Our discoveries were startling. Not only 
had the whole surface settled, some of the water holes being as large as a 
ship’s boat, but many of the stones bearing the steel points were found some 
distance from where they had been placed. This proved the truth of our 
theory that not only had the original survey been incorrect, but that a mass 
of loose rock built over a pyramid could not be trusted to carry masonry of 
the enormous weight of the cone. 

I immediately reported the conditions to the Government, and after some 


FIRST TWO COURSES OF GRANITE CONE. 


weeks of investigation we were called upon for a modified plan which should 
utilize as far as possible the work already completed and paid for, so that as 
little additional expense as possible should accrue to the Government. 

I recall now the days and nights Captain Tom and I spent over this new 
problem, and the number of models made and abandoned by us as new diffi- 
culties and obstacles presented themselves. At last a plan—that upon which 
the lighthouse was finally built—was submitted to the board and approved. 
One of my pleasantest recollections of that eminent scientist, Professor Joseph 
Henry, is associated with his affixing his signature to the new contracts as 
Chairman of the Lighthouse Board and his graciousness in approving our 
plans. It is unnecessary for me to say that in the abandonment of the old 
plan for the new, neither the Lighthouse Board nor the department should 
be criticised, but should rather be commended for their sagacity and 
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economy. There are no precedents for foundations of this class. Many of 
them are experimental, and modifications are to be expected. 

The new plan was unique, no previous work having been constructed on 
our own or other coasts which in any way resembled it. It was as follows : 
To send divers down ; to chain and drag out from the center of the turtle’s 
back by means of heavy derricks all the rock that had been dumped in ; to 
place these rocks thus rescued outside the circle of the proposed cone, piling 
them up as a breakwater, and after excavating down to the original sand of 
the bottom and uncovering the original Race Rock, to fill this water hole with 
concrete in the form of a great disk up to the level of low water, and upon 
this concrete disk to build the granite cone. As to the landing wharf—a slab 
of masonry 50 feet long by 25 feet wide and 11 feet high, made of stone, 
laid in courses and cemented and bolted together, and which was to join the 
cone, its foundation was to be adjusted as best we could over the rough stones 
of the long end of the ellipse, in accordance with the first plan. 

The first thing necessary under this new plan was the erection of a system 
of four derricks, placed equi-distant around the extreme edge of the tur- 
tle’s shell; their tops connected by heavy wire rope and their outboard, 
or seaside guys, anchored in some one of the lower paving blocks. These 
outboard guys were to be made of heavy chain, strong enough to stand 
not only the weight of the stones themselves, but the extra strain of loosen- 
ing the stones from the jagged stone about them. The placing of these der- 
ricks required three weeks of constant work, during which they fell twice, 
endangering the lives of the men. Although twenty of them were at work 
over this turtle back, a space of 100x 125 feet, and although the derrick masts 
with their chain guys came crashing down among them as they stood on the 
slippery rocks, strange to say no one was hurt. 

After the derricks were erected large wooden platforms were built and propped 
up out of the sea, two hoisting engines mounted, and the slow work was begun of 
dragging out the movable rocks, picking them out as one does the loose jack- 
straws ina heap. Not until the Peery of the third year was the whole 
interior excavated. 

The condition of the work at that time Showed a turtle with a huge hole in 
his back, the bottom of the hole being the inner side of his under shell, or, in 
other words, the sand of Long Island Sound. Around the edge of the turtle 
the excavated rocks were piled. 

In addition to the loose rock found and removed, the divers had discovered 
not only Race Rock itself, but had sent to the surface of the water a queer 
collection of rusty spindles and cages of which the board had no record, and 
which had Jain on the bottom for years. These had, doubtless, been torn loose 
by drifting ice, an almost yearly occurrence before the building of the light. 

A shanty for the men to live in was now built on the breakwater, which 
reached a height in places of 7 or 8 feet above the sea, and additional platforms 
were erected for storing concrete material—sand, broken stone and cement, 
required to fill the excavation. 

The bottom of the hole in the turtle’s back was, of course, not level ; on 
the contrary, it was full of small, loose boulders, broken rock and gravel 
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TWO COURSES OF LANDING WHARF AND CONE. 


several feet in depth, presenting a solid foundation, but not a level one. This 
condition was anticipated, and was met in this way: 

Behind Captain Tom’s cottage, on the shore road at New London, was a 
level field, which in the spring is dotted with field daisies and buttercups. 
One morning a team unloaded a lot of 12-inch boards in this field, and the 
boys, as we worked on, thought the circus had come. These boards were 
laid flat in a circle on the grass, end to end, forming a circle 60 feet in diam- 
eter—the size of the base of the concrete disk that was to fill the hole and 
support the cone. On this first circle was laid another layer of boards—laid 
so as to break joints. A tent peg was then driven, a chalk line tied to it, and 
the circle or flat hoop brought to a true circle. The whole was then nailed 
together, and a red pencil tied to the chalk line was used to make a red line 
through the center of the circle of plank. Along every three fect of this red 
line small wooden cleats were nailed. The use of these cleats will be apparent 
further on. 

This wooden circle, when finished, was sawed into four pieces or segments, 
lifted on men’s shoulders, carried carefully to the water’s edge and towed 
behind our tug to the Rock. Then these four segments were lifted over the 
breakwater and floated in the basin, nailed together again to form a circle, 
weighted with chains and sunk to the bottom. It was now a simple matter 
to send the divers down, and, by ‘‘chucking”’ up or raking out a stone or 
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boulder under this circle of boards, which was only 12 inches wide, to get a 
perfect level around its narrow tread. The interior of the circle was, of 
course, left untouched, the loose boulders, ete., being allowed to remain.’ 

Sheets of boiler iron—common }-inch puddled plate—in lengths of 10 feet 
and width of 3 feet, were now slightly curved, and bolt holes punched at 
either end of each plate. These were lowered to the divers, who guided 
their side edges into the spaces between the vooden cleats already referred to. 
A second plate was then lowered and connected with the first by lapping the 
ends, slipping in the bolts and tightening the nuts. Then a third plate fol- 
lowed, until there was completed a huge iron barrel hoop, 60 feet in diameter 
and 3 feet high, ready to receive the concrete. The chief initial difficulty in 
building the light was now solved, for the top edge of this iron hoop was a true 
level. It circled Race Rock, lay firm on the bottom, and had 9 feet of water 
over its top edge at low water, and 12 feet at high water. 

A fifth derrick was now erected in the centre of this circle, and its pintle 
firmly planted in an old spindle hole in the original Race Rock. It was a 
slight derrick, rigged with a boom shod its entire length with angle iron. It 
was designed to be used in lowering concrete to the divers. It was also de- 
signed to be used as a cutting edge with which to strike the concrete level— 
quite as a bushel of wheat is struck—the divers dumping the mass of soft 
concrete high enough above the edge of the iron hoop to allow of this striking 
to a level. 

The concrete was now mixed in its soft state, packed into buckets with 
drop bottoms and lowered to the three divers standing abreast of the boom, 
who dumped it on the sea bottom, the piles of concrete being cut true, as I 
have said, by their pulling the boom toward them with its end trailing on 
the edge of the iron hoop. It must not be forgotten that a diver works at a 
great disadvantage under water, and this contrivance of the cutting edge, as 
well as the wooden cleats between which he guided the edges of the iron 
plates,- were necessary helps to him. 

This laying of concrete was continued until the whole hoop was filled and 
its surface struck smooth. The first base stone of the lighthouse—a millstone 
60 feet in diameter and 3 feet thick, hard as an obelisk and like it of one solid 
stone, was now complete. Its bottom side being soft when laid, had, of 
course, accommodated itself to the several inequalities of the boulders, ete. 

The laying of this huge artificial stone solved the problem of the foundation 
of the light. 

After this it was a simple matter to place and fill another band of two feet 
rise and of less diameter (without the boards, of course) on the true smooth 
concrete, and then a third and fourth, until the top of the water was reached. 
The breakwater stones were then dragged back, the circular trench filled, and 
all the interstices packed solid with smaller stone. 

No other problem confronted us. The succeeding years of work were like 
those always attending work of this class. There were storms, of course, with 
high surf, so that for days we could not reach the Rock, and there were set- 
backs of one kind and another, such as the loss of shanties, platforms and every 
movable fixture. But the anxious work was over, and we did not mind lifting 
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13-ton coping stones 30 feet in the air, thus completing the cone, or the laying 
of the wharf with its center stretcher of 12 tons, or in finishing the under- 
water 10-ton paving that bound the whole turtle together. 

The total cost of the lighthouse, including the keeper’s dwelling and the 
illuminating apparatus, was $365,000. 

* * * * * * * * * 

A year ago this same old sea dog—he is gray now and there is a big bald 
spot on the back of his head, and he is a trifle larger round the middle, but 
that is all the change there is in him, nothing inside, not a beat of his heart 
—I say that this same Captain Tom and I boarded his tug in New London 
Harbor (he owns half a dozen of them now) where a slight roll was rocking 
the sharpies as they lay tied to their poles—how well we knew that roll !— 
and headed her out of the channel over the same course we had taken together 
so many hundred times years before. Captain Tom stood in the pilot-house, 
his hand on the wheel, and took every souse that came. 

‘*Good many holes out here,’’ he’d say, as she plunged headforemost, dig- 
ging up hogsheads of water with her bow, ‘‘and it'll get worse ’fore it gets 
better.’ 

They must have known he was coming—these old rollers which he had 
fought so many times. They dashed over the bow of the tug and snarled and 
gnashed their teeth, as they bit the low line of rocks circling the black-gray 
cone looming up against the morning sky, but their frothings did not stop 
Captain Tom. 

‘“‘Tt’s kind of soapy out here, but I guess we'll try it.”’ 

As he approached the lonely, isolated pile of masonry, a spot in the waste 
of waters, that all these years has withstood the attacks of these sea devils and 
held its light aloft, the figure of a man slid down the iron ladder of the cone 
and ran to the end of the wharf. Then came the voice : 

‘* Anything the matter? Anybody sick ?”’ 

It is something out of the ordinary when a New London tug heads for the 
Rock in the teeth of a southeaster. 

‘*No, just come out to see if we could land,.”’ 

‘*Gosh ! How you skeered me—thought some of the folks was tuk bad.’’ 

Then another man dropped down the ladder, and springing to the boat 
davits, began lowering the lifeboat. 

‘* What do you think, sir, shall we try it?’ asked Captain Tom. 

**Can we land ?”’ I asked, dubiously. 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ he answered, with positive emphasis ; ‘‘ them fellers can land 
us, but you know how it will be. Don’t make no difference to me, but there 
won’t be a dry rag on you.”’ 

I picked up the glass and looked over the joints in the masonry and fol- 
lowed the lines of the wharf and the angle of the cone. They were still as 
true as when we had left them. 

‘* Never mind, Tony” (this to the keeper). ‘‘I guess you needn’t bother. 
I won’t land to-day.”’ 

I was not wearing a flannel shirt and overalls. 

What a difference twenty years will make in some of us ! 
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THE “AMERICA” CUP DEFENDERS. 
A CHAPTER OF YACHTING DEVELOPMENT. 


By WILLIAM E. SIMMONS. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRANK ADAMS, 


WENTY years ago it was a common saying among 
yachtsmen that there had been no improvement 
in yacht building since 1851, if any since 1840. 
Up to 1846 American yachting and yacht build- 
ing may be said to have been in the formative 
stage. In that year two brothers, John C. and 
Edwin A. Stevens, of Hoboken, who about 
the same time became the most active pro- 
moters in the organization of the New York 
Yacht Club, built the yacht Maria, the largest 
“MAGIC.” sloop-rigged pleasure craft that had ever been 
seen afloat up to that time. I have not her exact dimensions at hand, but she 
was over 80 feet on the water-line and more than 100 feet over all. She was 
so large that in those days, before the availability of Oregon pine sticks, it 
was impossible to get a boom long and stout enough for her enormous main- 
sail, and her owners, who were ingenious men, devised a hollow spar made 
of barrel staves joined together and lashed with iron straps. There is an 
erroneous impression that the Maria was designed by George Steers, the 
designer of the famous America, but Iam able to state on the authority of 
the late George L. Schuyler, the surviving donor of the America’s Cup, and 
one of the associates of the Messrs. Stevens in the building of the America, 
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that the Maria was designed and built solely by the Stevens brothers, who, 
by the way, were scientific men. 

The Maria beat everything in American waters so badly that it was at first 
thought of sending her to England to represent American yachting at the 
time of the World’s Fair of 1851; but George Steers, who had earned con- 
siderable distinction as a designer and builder of pilot-boats remarkable for 
weatherly qualities and speed, and who was on friendly terms with the Stev- 
enses, the principal advocates of the proposition to send an American yacht 
abroad, requested of them the opportunity of designing a boat specially for 
the purpose, and offered to furnish her rigged and ready for the trip free of 
cost if she did not beat the Maria. When she came to be tried with the 
sloop, however, the latter beat her so badly that the syndicate almost re- 
linquished the idea of sending her over. Yachtsmen of that day apparently 
failed to recognize the fact that a large sloop, being able to sail closer than a 


““SAPPHO,”’ “LIVONIA.” ‘© CAMBRIA,” 


schooner, will invariably beat her in windward work, and generally to such 
an extent as to prevent the superiority of the schooner with lifted sheets 
from recovering the lost ground. After her first trial the America was some- 
what improved, but she was never able to hold her own against the Maria. 
However, the Stevenses and their associates decided to pay Steers for the boat 
and send her to England. Her performances in the Solent are too well known 
to need recapitulation. 

The first four matches for the America Cup had little, if any, effect on 
American yacht building. The first three were sailed by schooners, in which 
we have always easily outclassed our British relatives, while the fourth was 
sailed by a Canadian-built sloop, which was but an inferior imitation of our 
own model. The first step of development began with a departure frony the 
accepted type induced by the challenge of the Genesta, issued in December, 
1884. 
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The shallow bays with which our coast abounds, especially in the neigh- 
borhood of New York, that supplied the standard of vessel as well as the 
mode, had produced a type of yacht, light of draught and broad of beam, 
particularly suitable for estuarial cruising. There was a notable difference, 
however, in the accepted types of schooners and sloops. The former were 
used chiefly for deep-sea cruising, mainly because they could be handled by 
asmaller crew with the consequent saving of expense, and as knocking about 
in shoal water was not the desideratum for them, they were built of deeper 
draft and less beam in proportion to their length. Thus there were many 
keel schooners—for example : the America, Dauntless, Sappho, while prior to 
the year 1882 a keel sloop was almost unknown. In that year, however, 
several single stickers, built on the model of the English cutters, made their 
appearance, but as they failed, with one or two exceptions, to win races, they 
did not secure popularity for the type. 

The big sloops that won races, and, therefore, high places in popular esteem, 
were the Fanny, Mischief, and Gracie, all beamy, light draft, centerboard yachts. 

Of the three sloops named as contestants for the first honor in the eighties, 
the Fanny represented the extreme or ‘‘ skimming-dish ”’ type and the Gracie 
a more moderate embodiment of beam with greater draft. In light breezes and 
smooth water the Fanny was generally the victor, while in strong winds and 
rough seas the Gracie invariably captured the prize. The Mischief, intermediate 
between the two, was a dangerous 
adversary in light or moderate 
weather. The latter had been se- 
lected to defend the cup in 1881 
against the Canadian challenger 
Atlanta, and had beaten her so bad- 
ly as to give a decidedl|y farcical as- 
pect to the effort of our neighbors. 


‘*COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN ’’ (CANADIAN) AND ‘‘ MADELEINE.” 
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- The challenge of the Genesta was 
received by the New York Yacht 
Club in December, 1884. Early 
in 1885 five members of the Eastern 
Yacht Club, notable among whom 
were Vice-Commodore J. Malcolm 
Forbes, General Charles J. Paine 
and Secretary Edward Burgess, 
met in Boston and determined to 
build a boat for the defense of 
the cup, embodying more advanced 
and scientific ideas than any yacht 
then afloat. About the same time 
Commodore James Gordon Bennett 
and Vice-Commodore William P. 
Douglas, of the New York Yacht 
Club, commissioned Mr. A. Cary . 
Smith, of New York, to build a stl RENE RDISNY SAD MIBCHIRES 
new sloop for the same purpose. The product of the New York movement was 
the Priscilla, an enlarged Mischief, while that of the Boston movement was the 
Puritan, a radical departure from the existing type. The Puritan was an em- 
bodiment mainly of the ideas of Edward Burgess, a young Bostonian of 
scientific training, who had turned out some fast cats and other small boats, 
but had not yet been heard of outside of the Hub. 

The Puritan was a departure from the accepted type in three essential re- 
spects. The relation of beam to length had been, in round numbers, as one 
to three, while in her it was reduced to one to four. There was a slight in- 
crease of actual draft, though the relation of draft to water-line length was 
somewhat less than that of the Gracie. The latter with a water-line of 69 feet 
34 inches drew 8 feet, while the former with 81.1 feet water-line drew only 
8 feet 10 inches. It was in the disposition of the ballast, however, that the 
Puritan differed most radically from any sloop that had been built on typical 
American lines before her day. This was run into a strip of lead 45 feet 
long, 2 feet wide and 16 inches thick, and bolted on the outside of her keel. 
It weighed 48 tons. Besides that she had an iron shoe, weight 900 pounds, 
on the foot of her centerboard. The Gracie, Fanny and other racing sloops 
carried pig-iron between their ribs for ballast, but in this instance, besides a 
great increase of ballast, there was a concentration of it below the keel, with 
the result of an important gain in stability. The idea of placing the ballast 
below the keel was borrowed from the English, who had long used it. 

The Puritan, with her straight stem, high bows and long overhang astern, 
differed so widely in appearance from her predecessors that she did not com- 
mend herself to the eyes of New York yachtsmen. I saw her for the first 
time at New London, in company with the late Captain Roland F. Coffin, the 
most competent yacht reporter of that time. ‘‘ What do you think of, her ?”’ 
Tasked. He replicd, ‘‘I think she looks like an old North River sloop.”’ 
And undoubtedly his answer expressed the average opinion of New York 
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“GENESTA,’? IN A RACE WITH ‘‘ PURITAN”? (1855), BEATING TO THE HOME MARK— 
WIND THIRTY-SEVEN MILES AN HOUR. 
yachtsmen at the moment. Yet she was really a handsome vessel, being a 
fine embodiment of power, and, after showing what she could do, speedily 
same to be regarded as such, 

The type of yacht to which the peculiarities of the English coast had given 
rise was further modified by the rules of the English Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion, which placed an excessive tax on beam. Thus the typical English 
cutter, of which the Genesta was a fair representative, became a long, narrow, 
deep vessel, non-capsizable, but prone to lie down and sail on her side, and 
with a lack of buoyancy that made her ride through the waves rather than 
over them. We have seen that the Puritan, with a water-line length of 81.1 
feet, had 22.70 fect beam and 8.10 feet draft. The Genesta, with 81 feet length 
on the water-line, had only 15 feet beam, but her draft was 13 feet. The supe- 
riority of the Puritan under all conditions, and on all points of sailing except run- 
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ning, was conclusively shown in the match, 
Several abortive attempts to sail the first 
race demonstrated her ability to beat the 
English boat easily in light weather. In the 
first completed race over the regular New 
York Yacht Club course, from Owl’s Head, 
in the Upper Bay, to the Sandy Hook Light- 
ship and back to Buoy 18, below the en- 
trance to the Narrows, in a breeze light at 
the beginning but stiff over three-quarters of 
the course, she beat the Genesta by the de- 
cisive margin of 16 minutes 19 seconds, after J 
allowing her 28 seconds. The second race, --=- 
over an ocean course from the Scotland 
Lightship, 20 miles to leeward and return, 
sailed in a strong breeze from the start and 
a gale toward the close, was not won so “PURITAN,” 

easily, but better handling, rather than parity in the qualities of the yachts, 
accounted for the good showing of the Englishman. 


‘* PURITAN?’ AT THE FINISH OF HER WINNING RACE WITH ‘f GENESTA,”’ 
34 
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TUE ‘*MAYFLOWER”’ (1556) RUNNING Hume. 


The Puritan finished more than two minutes ahead, and won by 1 minute 
38 seconds, corrected time. 

The result of that match initiated a new departure in English yacht 
building, but this was not made apparent in the succeeding match of 1886, 
because the challenge of the Galatea had been issued at the same time as that 
of the Genesta. Both these boats were designed by Mr. Beavor-Webb, and so 
both challenges were sent at one time. The Galatea was then on the stocks, 
and she had her first racing during the season that the Genesta came over 
here. Gauged by her rating with the Jrex and other yachts that had repeat- 
edly been pitted against the Genesta, she did not come up to the latter's 
standard, and, though it was expected she could be miproyed somewhat, the 
conclusion was inevitable that she would make but a poor showing against 
the Puritan. There was no urgent need, therefore, for the building of a new 
cup defender, but General Charles J. Paine, who had been prominently con- 
nected with the building and management of the Puritan, and had purchased 
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her at auction after the completion of the match, decided to build another 
boat. The outcome of his decision was the Mayflower, for the design of which 
he applied to Mr. Burgess, but the latter said, after the yacht had been com- 
pleted, ‘‘ It is only fair to General Paine to state that the principal changes 
made in the new.sloop, which cause her to differ from the Puritan, were made 
under his direction. They are the outcome of his ideas, and, if she comes up 
to what is expected, General Paine should have all the credit.”’ 

In several important respects the Mayflower differed essentially from the 
Puritan. She had greater water-line length, less proportional beam, more 
draft, more ballast, and a larger sail area. The following figures show the 
principal differences between the two yachts, the first given representing the 
Puritan, the second the Mayflower: Water-line, 81.33 (feet); 85.58.83 ; 
beam, 22.70; 23.54.16; draft, 8.10; 10; sail area, 7,982 (square feet); 
8,634. The sail is to the yacht what the engine is to the steamer, and all 
modifications of hull have for their ultimate end increase of sail area. The 
Puritan had 832 square feet more sail area than the Genesta, and the Mayflower 
had 652 square feet more than the Puritan. We shall see as we proceed that 
there has been a constant increase of sail area in the ‘OPHISTLE.”? 
successive cup defenders. 

The Galatea did not dif- 
fer essentially from the 
Cenesta except in size. She 
was a larger boat, not 
nearly so handsome. Al- 
though a leaner vessel her 
lines were not as fine. She 
had within a fraction of six 
feet more length on the 
water-line with the 
same beam, 15 feet ; 
half a foot more draft; 
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eight tons more ballast, and 355 square feet more sail area. She was longer, 
deeper, more heavily ballasted, than the Mayflower, but she had 8} feet less 
beam and 1,129 square feet less sail area. Though by her inferiority in beam 
and sail area she secured time allowance from the Mayflower, the latter was 
amply able to give it, as the result of the races shows. In the first race, over 
the regular club course, with a light wind, the Mayflower won by 12 minutes 
2 seconds, corrected time. In the second and final race, with a light breeze, 
over a forty-mile ocean course, the Mayflower won by 29 minutes 9 seconds, 
corrected time. 

Soon after the Mayflower had triumphed the New York Yacht Club received 
notice from the Royal Clyde Yacht Club of a challenge for the succeeding 
year, and for the first time since 1871 a yacht was built in England for the 
specific purpose of capturing the America Cup. This vessel, the Thistle, was 
the first to show the influence of the cup matches on English yacht-build- 
ing. She was a radical departure from the cutter type. As we had aban- 
doned our old ideas and leaned somewhat toward the English, so now the 
English, in turn, abandoned their old ideas and leaned toward us. It was 
not, on either side, the manifestation of an imitative spirit, it was a rational 
advance toward a new common type, higher and better in every respect than 
either of the old types. We had modified our ideas of the superlative import- 
ance of beam and come to recognize the value of draft, while the English, 
who, so to speak, had almost taxed beam out of existence, were forced to 
acknowledge its potency as a factor of speed. The Thistle, with a fraction of 
a foot less length on the water-line than the Galatea, had over one-third more 
beam., But mark one important result: with ten tons less ballast and not 
quite three inches more draft, she was able to have 1,463 square feet more 
sail area. She beat everything in English waters so decisively that the exult- 
ant Scotchmen almost prepared in advance a locker for the keeping of the cup. 

On this side, however, we had not remained passive. As soon as the di- 
mensions of the Thistle were received, General Paine and Mr. Burgess began 
the construction of a new sloop, with a view to improving on the Mayflower. 
With the exception of the Mischief, which was an iron boat, the preceding de- 
fenders had been built of wood. The Priscilla was also built of iron ; but, as 
we have seen, she did not come up to the standard of the Puritan, and wood, 
therefore, continued to have the preference. For the Volunteer, as the new 
sloop was named, however, the material selected was steel, because it afforded 
the maximum of strength with the minimum of weight. The Thistle was also 
built of steel ; but, with the exception of the Galatea, all the other challen- 
gers had been built of wood. Along with the steps heretofore noted in the 
development of cup defenders, there had been manifested a tendency to 
shorten the under-body of the yacht relatively to the over-body. The Puritan 
was 12 feet 10} inches longer over all than on the water-line. The Mayflower 
was 14 feet 5 inches longer, in the same respect. This tendency, the object 
of which was to decrease the resistance and thereby increase the speed of the 
yacht in reaching and running, was carried still further in the Volunteer, 
which was 20.35 feet longer over all than on the water-line. She was about 
three-tenths of a foot shorter on the water-line than the Mayflower, had about 
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SHEER AND MIDSHIP SECTION OF TIE ‘‘COLUMBIA.”’ 
four-tenths of a foot less beam, exactly the same draft, and five tons more 
ballast. 
As the designing of the Volunteer had been delayed for the receipt on this 
side of the dimensions of the Thistle, in the spring of 1887, the actual work of 
construction was not commenced until about the time the latter was launched, 


so she was not ready for trial before the 21st of July. But the disappoint- 
ments incident to new boats were not encountered with her. She was an 
astonishing success from the start. Not even the Mayflower could approach 
her in speed on their first encounter, and she won every race she entered dur- 
ing the entire season. Without hesitation, therefore, she was selected to 
mect the Thistle. A comparison of the essential features of the two boats is 


SNEAK-BOX—LONGITUDINAL SECTION, SNEAK-ROX—MIDSIIIP SECTION, 
instructive. The Volunteer’s figures are given first: Length over all, 106.23 
(fect) 108.50; water-line length, 85.88 ; 86.46; beam, 23/8; 20.35 ; draft, 
10; 18.80; ballast, 55 tons; 70; sail area, 9,260 square feet ; 8,968. It 
will be noted that the Volunteer had more beam, but the Thistle a greater 
excess of draft, and that the former had the larger sail area, though the dis- 
parity in this respect was not so great as it had been between previous de- 
. fenders and challengers. 
The Thistle was by far 
the handsomest. and 
uf fastest boat that had yet 
come to seck the cup, 

but she was not fast 
enough for the Volun- 
teer. The latter showed 
her superiority at the very outset of 
the first race, which she won, over 
the club course, by 19 minutes 23} 
seconds, besides allowing 5 seconds. 
= The second race, sailed over a forty- 
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“COLUMBIA”? UNDER FULL SAIL. 
Photographed by J.C Hemment, during trial race with “Defender,” New York Bay, July 13th. 
mile ocean course, with a beat to windward at the start, and a run home in 
a stiff breeze, was not such a walkover, but the Volunteer won by the decisive 
margin of 11 minutes 48} seconds, corrected time. 

A new figure in yacht-designing had arisen and a new type of boat had 
come into being before the next challenge was received for the cup. Burgess 
had died at the zenith of his fame, lamented by his friends, regretted by the 
nation. . But the genius of yacht designing had not passed with him. An- 
other hand, even more cunning, took up the pencil where his had dropped it, 
and developed novel and winning forms. In the summer of 1891 an odd- 
looking sloop made her appearance tn -New York waters. Though only 46 
feet on the water-line she was 70 fect over all.. Yachtsmen at first laughed at 
her long, pig-shaped nose, and flaring, convex bows, then marveled at her 
sailing qualities. Nothing in her class could keep within sight of her, while 
she easily beat boats like the Gracie, which measured 70 fect on the water- 
line. She fairly reveled in rough weather, and could go outside of Sandy 
Hook and sail a race in a sea-way that would stagger a yacht of twice her 
size. Riding the waves like a duck, she kept her pace despite the severest 
buffeting. The Gloriana, as she was called, was built for E. D. Morgan, of 
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New York, by the Herreshoffs, of Bristol, R.I., a firm that had earned a 
reputation for building fast steam-yachts, but had not achieved anything of 
note in the building of sail-yachts. 

The best known member of the firm was John B. Herreshoff, locally called 
“the blind boat builder,’? who had built up the business, but the scientific 
man was N. G. Herreshoff, a younger brother. ‘‘ Nat,’? as he was known to 
his intimates, was the designer of the Gloriana. A small boat called ‘‘ the 
sneak-box’’ had been used for generations in Barnegat Bay, for 
fishing and gunning purposes, because of its light draft and ex- 
traordinary ability to go in rough weather. Mr. Herreshoff took 
this as the type of his upper-body and added stability by de- 
vising a deep, thin under-body, heavily weighted at the foot. 
The outcome of that idea was the Gloriana, which worked a 
revolution in yachting. 

The challenge of the Valkyrie for 1895 brought out three 
new boats, the Vigilant, Colonia, and Pilgrim. The two first 
named were built by the Herreshoffs, the last by a Boston 
firm. The Vigilant was a centreboard, the Colonia a keel 
yacht. The struggle for the honor of defending the cup 
was confined to these two, which were of the same type 
in the upper-body as the Gloriana. The Boston boat 
could not keep the pace they sct, while the Volunteer, 
which, having been changed to a schooner, re-rigged 
as a sloop, for a ‘trial horse,’? made 
only a poor showing alongside the Herre- 
shoff creations. The Vigilant, built of 
Tobin bronze, for strength and lightness, 
showed herself to be the better all round 
boat and was named as the defender. Her 
principal dimensions were : Length over 
_ all, 126 feet; water-line, 86.2; beam, 26: 

draft, 13.3; sail area, 11, 272 square feet. 

The Valkyrie, like the Thistle, 
had been designed by Mr. George 
L. Watson, one of England’s fore- 
most designers, with especial view 
to meeting the conditions of Ameri- 
can waters. She was a development 
of the Thistle idea, that is to say, a 
wider departure from the old cutter 
type, while the appearance of her 
bow indicated that the good points 
of the Gloriana had not been en- 
tirely overlooked by her designer. 
She was nearly nine inches shorter 
on the water-line than the Vigilant, 


/ 
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and she had 1,230 square feet less Copyright 1899, by C. E. Boltes, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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SIR THOMAS LIPTON, CHALLENGER FOR 1809, AND OWNER OF TITE ‘‘SHAMROCK.”’ 


sail spread. As in the previous matches, the superiority was on the side of the 
defender. Three races were sailed and the Vigilant won the first and second 
easily, by 5 minutes 48 seconds and 10 minutes 35 seconds respectively, 
after allowing 1 minute 48 seconds time. She also won the third race, though 
by the narrow margin of 40 seconds. 

When Lord Dunraven issued another challenge for 1895, Messrs. C. O. 
Isclin, William K. Vanderbilt and E. D. Morgan, who had been members of 
the syndicate which built the Vigilant, commissioned the Herreshoffs to build 
them a new boat. The Defender, as this boat was named, preserved in her 
hull the main characteristics of her predecessor, but was a departure from the 
American idea of the centerboard. 
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In the Defender the Herreshoffs developed the fin keel idea. She was con- 
structed of both aluminum and bronze, 2 feet shorter than the Vigilant over 
all, but 23, feet longer on the water-line, had about 3 feet less beam and 6 
feet more draft. Tried with the Vigilant, she showed from the beginning supe- 
riority on every point of sailing, and was chosen to mect the newcomer, Val- 
kyrie III. This boat, like her predecessors in the last two matches, had heen 
designed by Watson. She was a much larger and more powerful vessel than 
her namesake of ’93, and her sail area was even greater than that of the De-. 
fender. Thus the two nations had very nearly reached the common type to 
which they had for almost a decade been approaching. The essential differences 
between the two boats are shown by the following figures, the first in order being 
those of the Defender : Length over all, 124 (feet); 125; water-line, 88.5; 88.85 ; 
beam, 23.3; 23; draft, 19; 16; sail area, 12,650 (square feet); 13,028. 

When the boats were measured it was found that, for the first time in the 
struggles between ‘‘single-stickers,’’ time allowance had to be given by the 
challenger to the defender. As 380 knot races had been decided on, the 
Valkyrie allowed 29 seconds. The first race, sailed in a light breeze over 
a moderate ground swell, showed the superiority, both on and off the 
wind, of the Defender, which won by the comfortable margin of 8 minutes 
49 seconds, corrected time. In the second encounter the Defender, although 
crippled immediately before the start by a deliberate foul, and thereby 
compelled to carry less canvas than 
her adversary, sailed a magnificent 
race, actually beating the Valkyrie 
over two-thirds of the course, and 
finishing only 1 minute 16 seconds 
behind—on corrected time, 47 sec- 
onds. Mr. Iselin protested the race, 
and the committee gave it to the De- 
fender, which the circumstances war- 
ranted. Dunraven then withdrew 
from the match in a huff. 

The challenge of Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton, for this year, has revived the 
good feeling, and the Shamrock will 
be welcomed, whether winner or 
loser. This boat has been designed 
by Fife, Watson’s principal com- 
petitor, who has turned out some 
of the fastest yachts in English wa- 
ters. At the present writing too lit- 
tle is known of her design to afford 
grounds for comparison. On our 
side, the Herreshoffs have built a 
fast new boat, the Columbia, for Mr. 
Iselin and Commodore J. Pierpont 
Morgan of the New York Yacht Club. THE ‘‘ AMERICA”? CUP, 
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PALATIAL PRIVATE YACHTS. 


By WaALDON Fawcett. 


AKING into consideration the fact that in these closing years of the nine- 
teenth century people in whose lives pleasure is a considerable factor 
find ready more ingenuity than ever before to minister to their wants by 

providing new channels in which new diversion may be sought, there must 
be apparent something of the fascination which yachting holds to maintain 
unimpaired year after year its pre-eminence as the favorite pastime of the 
rich. The displacement of sails by steam has been no more complete in mer- 
chant vessels and the navies than in the realms of yachting. For years the 
leisure class have found transcendent to every other form of amusement, the 
mingled luxury and excitement of cruising about under summer skies m 
handsomely appointed craft that cut through the water with the speed of a 
transatlantic liner and are amenable only to the behests of their owners ; and 
each season finds the coterie of steam yacht owners augmented by fresh re- 
cruits, none of whom ever seem to lose their enthusiasm for the sport. 

In a way, Americans are the pioneers of steam yachting, but the well-to-do 
classes abroad are becoming participants to a rapidly increasing extent, fol- 
lowing the lead of royalty. Queen Victoria’s handsome new cruising yacht, 
which will be ready to go into commission before many months, will be 
likely, of course, to afford an added impetus. The Queen has not waited for 
this new boat in order to become something of an enthusiast in yachting, for 
the days spent on the royal yacht, Vietoria and Albert, which will be remem- 
bered for its prominence during the Diamond Jubilee festivities, have always 
been pleasurable ones for her Majesty and the members of her household. The 
German Emperor has been accredited an enthusiastic yvachtsman, although it 
must be admitted that his yacht, the Hohenzollern, is, in truth, simply a war 
vessel—a protected cruiser, with apartments fitted up for the Emperor. 
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On this side of the Atlantic the development of the steam yacht as a craft of 
pleasure has been a far more rapid and spontaneous growth. The boat has 
always maintained a manifest advantage over the private car for luxurious 
travel. The latter have never come to be regarded as more than a comfort and 
a convenience, while the yacht, by virtue of many things, has come to be en- 
tirely disassociated with business and regarded solely as an adjunct of pleas- 
ure. Something of the popularity of yachting, particularly among the well- 
to-do classes of America, may be found in the degree of exclusiveness with 
which it is hedged about. Almost all other pastimes, from golf to gunning, 
may be enjoyed in a modest way by the man of moderate means, but to main- 
tain a private yacht in the manner that its very possession entails necessitates 
an annual outlay in excess of the entire income of many. The cost of steam 
yachts varies widely, even without taking into account the expenditure for fur- 
nishings, and first cost is represented by figures all the way from $60,000, for 
which a yacht 160 feet in length may be built, to $400,000 or $500,000, which 
may without difficulty be expended in the construction of one of the 300-foot 
boats—the largest type. 

Manifestly it is very difficult to venture any estimate of the cost of main- 
taining a private steam yacht, but it may safely be said that in the case 
of no vessel of any size whatever does it fall below $6,000 annually, while 
the excess above that figure has practically no limit, being of course de- 
pendent somewhat upon the length of the cruises made and the extent to 
which the owner entertains. 

Yacht building in the United States has never been comparable to the in- 
dustry abroad, and particularly in Great Britain, from the standpoint of the 
size of the vessels constructed ; but rapid progress has: been made in this di- 
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rection during the past few years, as well as in the extent of operations. No- 
thing in our previous history, however, has afforded anything like the im- 
petus furnished by the Spanish-American war. 

A number of owners of steam yachts who had been pretty well satisfied 
with their respective pleasure craft were impelled to order new boats by reason 
of the uncertainty as to when the yachts purchased by the Government would 
conclude their war service, but by far the greater number of yachtsmen were 
manifestly pleased with the opportunity to dispose of their vessels at prices 
which enabled them to order them replaced with yachts embodying in their 
construction all modern improvements. It is due in a measure to these cir- 
cumstances that there are now building in the shipyards on the Atlantic coast 
alone of Amcrica twelve high class steam yachts whose aggregate cost, without 
reference to interior furnishings, will be between three and four million dollars. 

The largest of these vessels—in fact, the largest vessels of their type yet 
constructed in the United States, are the yachts building for J. Pierpont 
Morgan and Colonel O, H. Payne, of New York City. One of these new 
boats is 302 and the other 303 fect in length, and in point of beauty of design 
and elaborateness of furnishing they will prove strong rivals. The Payne 
yacht, which will be known as the Aphrodite, will, if the specifications are ful- 
filled, be the speediest and most luxuriously appointed pleasure craft afloat, 
and there have been embodied in her construction many radical innovations, 
which, while they may not be apparent to the casual observer, will be watched 
with the most intense interest by naval architects all over the world. 

Mr. Pierpont Morgan has had his new boat christened the Corsair, although, 
if strict congruity be observed, it might be designated Corsair IIL, in view of 
the fact that it is the third vessel thus named which Commodore Morgan 
has owned. The first, rechristened the Kanapaha, was lost while serving as 
a newspaper dispatch boat during the war, while the second will probably 
attain to a much larger place in history, for, as the Gloucester, her victory 
over the two Spanish torpedo boat destroyers at Santiago constitutes one of 
the most dramatic of the naval episodes. 

Pleasure loving Americans who have cruised in their yachts to Japan, the 
Mediterranean ports, or any of the summer climes so alluring to owners of 
such craft, have invariably found the foreigners whom they entertained on 
board enthusiastic in their rapt admiration for the combination of mingled 
splendor and coziness, and yet seldom fathoming as its secret the interest 
which American women have always taken in planning the interior arrange- 
ment of yachts in which they were privileged to feel at home. It has not 
been so very many years since the American woman challenged admiration 
by reason of her ability to sail a schooner yacht quite as skillfully as her 
husband or brother, and in due time she commenced to manifest a very lively 
interest in the plans of their steam yachts. That it was an opportunity well 
worth seizure has been amply demonstrated, for in no field, save perhaps in 
the furnishing of their houses, have women of wealth found the scope for the 
lavish indulgence of their taste that has been afforded in the furnishing and 
decoration of these floating boudoirs. 

Excellent evidence of the value of feminine skill in yacht designing is 
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afforded by Howard Gould’s new yacht, the Niagara, in whose designing his 
bride—then Miss Katherine Clemmons—was a very active participant. The 
Niagara is smaller than some yachts which cost no more, being 272 feet in 
length, but she is a model of completeness in every detail. Mr. Gould secured 
plans from the leading architects in this country and Europe, and many 
changes were made in those selected before final adoption. In this half-a- 
million dollar floating palace the rooms are all large and airy, even down to 
the smoking room, and the observation room, with its sides of glass, where the 
tourists may sit in inclement weather and enjoy the surrounding scenes. Some 
idlea of the completeness of the arrangement may be gained from the fact that 
there are provided rooms for the ship’s doctor, a photograph room, linen lockers, 
a brushing room, two kitehens—one for the owner and his guests and the 
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other for the erew—a dining room of unusual size, and a library; while on 
the lower deck are quarters for the servants, maids and valets, a laundry, 
hospital and trunk room. Over four hundred electric lights illuminate the 
vessel, while the refrigerating plant has a capacity of nearly half a ton of ice 
daily. All the arrangements for steering and otherwise handling the vessel 
are on a scale quite equal to an Atlantic liner. She carries a crew of fifty 
men, and her owner is authority for the statement that it costs $10,000 a 
month to keep the vessel in commission. 

As has been stated above, the products of the steam, vacht builders of the 
United States cannot compare with those turned out abroad, but there is 
something of satisfaction in the knowledge that, with the exception of the 
vessels constructed for ruling sovereigns, all the largest yachts built in Europe 
have been ordered by Americans. Queen Victoria’s new yacht is to be 380 
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feet in length, and it is estimated that it will have cost, when completed, 
fully $1,500,000. There is no reason to believe, however, that the British 
Admiralty has any desire to preserve the degree of secrecy regarding the vessel 
which has been intimated by cable reports. 

The Russian yacht Standart, which was built for the Czar at Copenhagen 
several years ago, is one of the heaviest and most powerful pleasure craft 
afloat. She displaces almost as much water as Dewey’s flagship, the Olympia ; 
her horse-power is very nearly equal to that of any battleship building in 
America, and she can attain a speed of 214 knots, which is approximately 
that of the cruisers New York and Brooklyn, of the United States Navy. 

Most of the steam yachts constructed abroad for American millionaires have 
been designed by Mr. G. L. Watson of Glasgow, the Scotch architect, who 
also designed the Valkyrie and Britannia, and other sailing yachts which have 
raced for the America’s cup. The Mayflower and Nahma, which he designed 
for Messrs. Ogden and Robert Goelet of New York, and which were built on 
the Clyde, have always been much admired. They are each under 300 feet in 
length, however, and are therefore dwarfed by the William K. Vanderbilt yacht, 
Valiant, which is 332 feet long, and probably the largest private yacht afloat. 

Mr. Watson is now at work upon the plans for a new yacht for Anthony J. 
Drexel, the Philadelphia banker. The famous naval architect demonstrated 
his ability when he designed the Margarita I. for Mr. Drexel. Her commo- 
dious appointments may be imagined when it is stated that fifty persons have 
on oceasion dined in her saloon, while several hundred persons attended the 
ball on board which commemorated the Margarita’s departure from Phila- 
delphia on her first voyage. In this vessel Mr. Drexel had installed some of 
the most novel conveniences ever invented. 

The most magnificent private yacht owned in Europe is the Atmah, which 
was recently completed for Baron Edmond de Rothschild. She is 280 feet in 
length, and is the embodiment of lavishness in furnishing and decoration. 
Baron Rothschild gave his personal attention to the preparation of the plans, 
and many of the features, notably the shade deck, which extends for two- 
thirds the length of the boat, are his ideas. In the Atmah, as in many of the 
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more recent steam yachts, speed has been sacrificed to a degree for coal 
endurance ; or, in other words, the ability of the vessel to steam for a great 
distance without replenishing her supply of fuel. 

A circumstance which is quite likely to contribute in no small degree to a 
revival of interest in steam yachting in America is the official designation, for 
the first time, of a vessel as the President’s private yacht. President McKin- 
ley, who developed a fondness for yachting during tours of the great Jakes 
with Senator Hanna on the steam yacht Comanche, then the property of the 
latter’s brother, was nothing loath when the suggestion was made that he 
select, for his own use, a boat from among the auxiliary fleet to be put out of 
commission after the war. The Sylph, which was chosen, is only 152 feet in 
length, and, of course, in no sense comparable with the yachts of European 
rulers ; but it is, nevertheless, an immense improvement over the tugs and 
other small craft upon which former Chief Executives have been dependent for 
their little excursions on the Potomac and elsewhere. The dining saloon on 
the Sylph is finished in mahogany, while there are four large staterooms, one 
of them the full width of the ship, finished in white and gold. The light 
draft of the vessel will enable her to enter almost any harbor. 

Several very handsome steam yachts are owned at San Francisco and at 
other ports on the Pacific coast, and the same is true of the great lakes, seyv- 
eral of the more expensive craft having been transferred to the inland seas 
from the coast by way of the St. Lawrence River. 
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THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


By FRANK L. STANTON. 


IVE me your hand—your hand to hold, here where the life-ways part: 
Shall we fare this way to the light o’ the day, or that--to the night, sweetheart ‘ 
How should we know the way to go? The blooms of the spring are shed ; 
The sea-lured rivers are singing so, and the breast of the robin is red. 


Give me your hand—your white, sweet hand: Wisdom is gray and old; 

What does he care for the fall o’ your hair with its glittering masses of gold? 
Never he sighs for your beautiful eyes: he would crawl from the couch of his rest 
To blind you with shadows—to shrivel your soul, and blight every rose on your breast. 


Give me your hand—your hand to hold, here where the life-ways part : 

For the touch of Love’s lips it is death-white and cold : it was made for Love’s kisses, 
sweetheart ! 

But whither away? To the dark, or the day? Singing or sighing? O sweet! 

The blue arch above us hides heaven, they say; but the lily of love’s at your feet! 


Are there no angels of love and of light to stand at these wandering ways 

And say to the lives that fare forth in the night : ‘‘ Here pass ye to peace and to praise !”’ 
Or, ‘‘ There lie the black pits bewailed of the lost—the black pits of sorrow and shame” ? 
There were sentinel angels in Eden of old, and the Edens of earth are the same ! 


Give me your hand! Life shall thrill to its touch. The beautiful angels are fled: 

Love would not heed though the angels should plead—though one should be raised 
from: the dead; 

The blue arch hides heaven above us, with wrath for a reckoning day ; 

But the red-breasted robin shall love us, and the thrushes sing sweet on our way. 


There is only one life for our living—one life on this star which, we say, 
With its vestment of verdure is faring through space to a fire-swept day. 
The thorns may be red for the reaping—the light with the shadows may meet ; 
But God gave the thorn to the rose, dear, and the roses of earth are so sweet ! 


Give me your hand—your hand to hold! How should we know the way? 
But I know that I love you forever, and not for the dreams of a day. 

It is God sends the dew to the daisy—the tint to the violet blue: 

He will not in wrath wreck the gardens for lifting the lilies to you. 


Which way shall we choose? It is hidden. But steadfast, unshrinking and true, 
To the light or the night, 1 am faring the selfsame sweet way, dear, with you. 

Is it life? We shall share it and bear it. Is it death? It shall never divide! 

I shall dream till God calls ug to judgment, in daisies and dust at your side. 


WOMEN AS ARMY NURSES. 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—x. 


By ANNA NorRTHEND BENJAMIN. 


EFORE the echo of the first gun fired on Fort Sumter had fairly died away, 
American women were offering their services to the Government. The 
President’s call for 75,000 volunteers on April 14th, 1861, was answered 


by the wives and 
mothers, as well as 
by the husbands and 
sons. Within twenty 
days after that date 
one hundred women 
had been selected 


—out of many hun-~ 


dred applicants—to 
take a special course 
of training under 
physicians and sur- 
geons in New York 
city. On June 10th, 
Miss Dorothea Dix, 
well known as a 
practical philanthro- 
pist, was appointed 
by the Secretary of 
War to be superin- 
tendent of the wom- 
en nurses. She acted 
in this capacity to 
the end of the war. 
Her headquarters 


were in Washington, | 


where there were a 
number of hospitals 


under her direct su- 
pervision. Later on, 
in 1861, the Sanitary 
Commission was 
born, and through- 
out the rest of the 
war its work was 
identified with that 
of the woman nurse. 

Women nurses 


MISS ANNA NORTHEND BENJAMIN, 


Army nurse and war correspondent in the Santiayo (Cuba) campaign, 189, and 
at present in the Philippines. 
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were found on every battlefield of the Civil War, from Bull Run to Appo- 
matox, besides serving in all the hospitals. The army medical corps was 
in existence then as now, but while thoroughly efficient as far as it goes, 
it is not adequate in time of war. How much greater the suffering would 
have been without the nurses it is impossible to estimate, but taking the 
battle of Antietam as a sample we can gain some idea. Ten thousand 
wounded soldiers were left on the field on this occasion, and would have 
been totally uncared for had it not been for the Sanitary Commission, which 
followed in the wake of the army and did everything which has been left 
undone in the way of bringing relief. 

Besides the active nursing, the commission gathered funds and supplies 
from all parts of the country, inspected camps, provided clothes, linen and 
delicacies for the sick, transportation for the men on leave, and jumped into 
the breach generally. At first, opposed by army officers and surgeons, often 
thwarted by the jealousy and short-sightedness of those in command when 
its services were most needed, even without the inspiration of the confidence 
and appreciation of the general public, the eommission made headway 
slowly. Gradually its high motives were understood, and its need became 
so alarmingly patent that loyal Americans came forward with generous assist- 
ance, California heading the list with $100,000. The commission gained in 
confidence and respect, and before the war was over disbursed $5,000,000. 
It has been estimated that $25,000,000 would no more than repay the serv- 
ice rendered the country by the commission. Most of this was women’s 
work. But one might as well try to measure eternity by human time as to 
reckon the gentle sympathy of a woman’s touch by dollars and cents. 

In a crisis the Government needs outside assistance. The same general 
problems which arose in the Civil War presented themselves last year and 
were met in similar ways. We do not think it strange that the American 
women should repeat history any more than that the American men should 
do so. We were not surprised that our soldiers were as ready to fight 
through our Cuban campaign as they were through the desperate battles of 
the Civil War. The same pure sentiments of heroism and patriotism which 
animated our fathers and forefathers have come to us as our priceless legacy, 
but time has brought different conditions to modify their display. The cir- 
cular issued by Miss Dix in 1861, stated as the essential requirements that : 
‘*No woman under thirty need apply. All nurses are required to be very 
plain-looking women. Dresses brown or black, no bows, no curls or jewelry, 
and no hoop skirts.’? Morality and common sense were the only other 
necessary qualifications ; and the names of some of Miss Dix’s nurses are 
written on the history scroll of America. But it must not be thought that 
the ‘* plain-looking women, over thirty,’’ were the only ones who burned with 
impatience to take an active part in the conflict in which those dearest to 
them, perhaps, were engaged. There were many who, unable to meet Miss 
Dix’s requirements, paid no attention to them and nursed all through the 
war without recognition or recompense. Those regularly mustered in re- 
ceived twelve dollars a month, 

On April 28th, 1898, General Sternberg, the Surgeon-General of the 
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United States Army, petitioned Congress for permission to employ as many 
trained women nurses as might be needed during the war. This permission 
was promptly granted. Perhaps if this fact had been more generally known, 
the complaints made so often through a sensational press that General Stern- 
berg was prejudiced against the woman nurse and would not allow her to 
serve where she was most palpably needed, might have been avoided. 

At the same time that the surgeon-general made his request of Congress, 
the National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution offered its 
services as an examining board for the nurses, and was accepted by Dr. 
Sternberg. The committee appointed by the Daughters had as its director 
Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee; the assistant directors were Miss Mary Desha 
and Mrs. Francis 8. Nash ; Mrs. Amos G. Draper was the treasurer. Perhaps 
it would be well to state that the society was not selected for this flattering 
responsibility through favoritism or outside influence. It was the only 
society which volunteered for the war at that time on lines which could be 
acceptable to the medical department, for all the other societies that offered 
to supply nurses accepted as eligible both trained and untrained women. 
The committee of the D. A. R., moreover, acted solely as the representative 
of the Government and under the surgeon-general’s orders, and received 
many of the nurses which it enrolled through various other organizations 
well equipped to render such service. In this connection special mention 
should be made of the Red Cross Society for the Maintenance of Trained 
Nurses, Auxiliary No. 3, 

On May 3d the surgeon-general turned over about six hundred applications 
to the committee. They were from enthusiastic women all over the land, 
many of whom had had no training and no experience. Fresh batches of 
similar applications were sent in daily from the War Department and from 
the Surgeon-General of the Navy, and soon began coming in direct to the 
committee. That which took place in 1861 was paralleled in 1898. 

It was necessary first of all to evolve a system. <A ‘‘war circular’’ was 
printed, dated April 80th, and sent to the various chapters of the D. A. R. 
This circular stated the action taken by the national board and the response 
of the Surgeon-Generals of both Army and Navy, and asked for the organiza- 
tion of co-operative committees to help and strengthen the work of the 
‘‘P, A, R. Hospital Corps ’’—for so it had been named. The first require- 
ments for nurses were as follows: ‘‘The applicant must be a citizen of the 
United States, have had hospital training, be between thirty and fifty vears 
of age, and must present endorsements as to good character and general 
ability.”’ 

The compensation was thirty dollars a month, including board and, if possi- 
ble, lodging. Transportation from place of enlistment to place of duty was also 
provided. Uniform aprons were the only articles of dress furnished. Nurses 
at naval hospitals were to receive no salary, but allowed transportation, board 
and washing. It is interesting to compare these requirements and specifica- 
tions with those issued by Miss Dorothea Dix just thirty-seven years before. 
Since 1861 such progress has been made in medical science, especially in the 
requirements of nursing, that the same standards could not be admitted. 
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As the war advanced, and the demand for nurses increased, it was found 
practicable to modify the rules and requirements first promulgated. The age 
limitations were omitted and lodging was promised. Blanks with questions 
were sent to each applicant, and a certificate of health was found to be an 
essential requirement. 

On May 7th the committee was called upon by the surgeon-general to 
supply six trained surgical nurses for the army hospital ship fitting out in 
New York, and four for the army hospital at Key West. This hospital was 
a ‘‘base’’ hospital, and was composed of the convent and schoolhouse of the 
Sisters of the Holy Name, who had placed the buildings at the disposal of 
the Government. Sailors wounded in the first sea skirmishes off Cuba were 
taken to this hospital, and afterward, on July 5th, a shipload of the first 
wounded from Santiago were brought there. Thus the army service of the 
women nurses began. It will be seen by the date of their appointment that 
the work of the committee was thoroughly in earnest, for they were able to 
respond at once to the request of Dr. Sternberg. 

The first nurses sent to army hospitals were viewed in the light of an 
experiment—an experiment of intense interest to womankind in general, and 
especially to the patriotic women of the United States. It proved successful ; 
the women of 1898 were worthy successors of those of 1776 and 1861. 

As the army grew in size, as sickness increased in proportion, and as men 
fell in Cuba, the demand for women nurses increased so as to become almost 
a clamor. The committee worked literally day and night, and examined 
nearly five thousand applicants. In her September report Dr. McGee says : 
‘The work of separating the fit from the unfit was not so simple an accom- 
plishment as would appear, and the correspondence entailed was enormous. 
The visitors who made inquiries in person were also very numerous. The 
officers were at their posts daily from 8 A. M. to 11 P. M.”’ 

The high-water mark was reached during August, when typhoid raged 
through many of the camps and the exhausted army of invasion returned 
from Cuba to Montauk Point. The need of women nurses was so great that 
it was impossible for the committee to enlist the requisite number who an- 
swered the requirements. The nature of these requirements must be remem- 
bered—that graduation from a training school was absolutely essential. It 
so happened that during August the demand for trained nurses in private 
nursing was greater than for some time past. Many of the sick officers went 
directly to their homes and required efficient nursing there, and the civil 
hospitals received many of the soldiers, so that they had fewer nurses to 
spare. At the beginning of August there were 326 women nurses in the 
United States Army, at the end there were over 1,000. Among these were 
200 Sisters from the Convent at Emmetsburg, Md., who were allowed to dis- 
regard the rules of their Order in this national crisis and to enlist under their 
own names, subject to the same rules and discipline as the others. 

During July and August nurses were sent to all the camps, including that 
at Montauk Point, and it was deemed advisable to send them even to Cuba ; 
but it was necessary that these women should be immune to yellow fever, 
and the enlisting of them, therefore, was intrusted by the surgeon-general to 
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certain persons in the South. Most of them were selected through Mrs. 
Curtis, wife of the Superintendent of the Freediman Hospital, in Washing- 
ton, who was sent to New Orleans and other Southern points for this pur- 
pose. In the selection of these immune nurses the requirement of hospital 
training was not enforced. 

In accordance with army regulations, the women nurses were at first only 
stationed at the ‘‘ general ’’ or ‘‘ base’’ hospitals ; but, to use the words of 
the surgeon-general’s report, they were stationed ‘‘later at the field division 
hospitals, when it became evident that the field service purposés for which 
the latter had been organized would have to give place to the imperative need 
of caring for the many sick men coming from the regimental camps. These 
hospitals ceased to be ambulance hospitals, and their character of fixed field 
hospitals was promptly recognized by assigning contract surgeons and nurses 
to duty with them, and providing them with articles of equipment which 
cannot be carried in the hospital wagons of a marching command. Female 
hurses were not sent to these field hospitals until their original function as an 
essential adjunct to a command mobilized for active service became lost in 
the current of immediate necessities.”’ 

During the terrible crisis in August many of the surgeons at the various 
camps were given permission to accept such volunteers as came to them lo- 
cally. Many women were thus temporarily enrolled among the army nurses 
who would not morally nor socially have answered the requirements of the 
committee, and who were often without previous training. As soon as it was 
evident that these were unfit for army duty they were discharged, but not 
before the actions of a few had injured the reputation of the general service 
to those ignorant of the condition of their enlistment. 

The crisis passed ; the aggregate of 1,500 nurses in August dwindled to 350 
by the middle of September. Regiments were mustered out and sickness 
decreased. By the 1st of September the work of supplying new nurses 
seemed at an end, and that of transferring the nurses from one point to an- 
other become more prominent. While the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution Hospital Corps had had full power to enlist women nurses and to 
place them according to the direction of the surgeon-general, their official 
connection with the nurses ended there. The work of the D. A. R. Com- 
mittee seemed to be over and the directors, therefore, sent a letter to General 
Sternberg, expressing their readiness to withdraw. On September 7th the 
surgeon-general accepted this resignation, after stating his deep appreciation 
of the service rendered to the country. In the meantime he had appointed 
Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee, the director, an acting assistant surgeon in the 
United States Army, the first appointment of the kind given to a woman, 
with the exception of Dr. Mary Walker, appointed during the Civil War. 
To her he intrusted, under his immediate direction, the appointments, trans- 
fers, promotions, discharges, etc., of the women nurses. This is the first 
step toward a permanent woman nursing corps in the army. 

At the present time there are 820 women nurses in the service, and these 
are scattered from Puerto Rico to Manila. A nurse now receives under con- 
tract forty dollars a month, and fifty dollars if serving out of the States, 
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An army uniform has not yet been adopted, but is in contemplation. Steps 
are being taken to place the woman nursing corps of the army on a perma- 
nent and satisfactory basis. But it is very true, as Dr. McGee says: ‘‘ This 
is a thing which it is impossible to do empirically, or at one stroke.”’ 

With our increasing responsibilities in other lands, responsibilities which 
entail the keeping of a large force of our soldiers in countries and climates 
generally alien to them, the continued maintenance of the corps of women 
nurses seems nothing more nor less than a humane necessity. The woman 
nurse during the recent campaign proved herself capable of rising above the 
most trying and unusual conditions. She has been a success; more than 
that, she has been acknowledged a necessity. Nursing is distinctively a 
woman’s vocation. It is a profession which, under all ordinary and most 
extraordinary circumstances, should belong to women. Ask any of the sol- 
diers who lay ill or wounded in the hospitals during the late war what they 
think of the woman nurse. There will be but one answer to every query, 
and it will be seen that the moral strengthening and support of a good 
woman’s presence is, in time of war and suffering, as great as that of her 
professional skill. . 

In this connection it is interesting to note the system of the British army 
for the provision of women nurses. The first step was taken by Florence 
Nightingale during the Crimean War, in 1854. With a devoted band of 
about one hundred women she, under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
went to the front to mitigate some of the horrors whose existence in the nine- 
teenth century would fill us with surprise if recounted now. What Florence 
Nightingale accomplished is a matter of history. Since that date there has 
been organized in the British army a ‘‘nursing service,’? which consists of 
women nurses enlisted in three grades : (1) lady superintendents ; (2) senior 
nursing sisters (or acting lady superintendents); (3) nursing sisters. 

These are not admitted under twenty-five nor over thirty-five years of age. 
A recommendation from some person of social position, not a member of her 
family, is required, also some testimony as to her possessing the tact, temper 
and ability qualifying her for appointment. She must sign a declaration 
saying whether single, married or a widow, and whether a member of any 
sisterhood or society. She must produce a certificate of health, and also 
evidence of having had at least three years’ training and service combined 
in an approved civil hospital where adult male patients receive medical and 
surgical treatment, and in which a staff of nursing sisters under a matron is 
maintained, She must produce certificates of efficiency in medical and sur- 
gical nursing from the medical officers under whom she has served. 

While this information is interesting and, perhaps, throws some light on 
the subject before us, it would not be practicable to model our nursing 
service after that of any foreign army. Experience is showing us what the 
formation and regulations of our corps should be. That the individual 
requirements, both as to character and ability, should be great is more 
important, perhaps, in this service than in any other. But when the corps 
is finally on a well planned and permanent basis it will add much to the 
efficiency of the regular army. : 
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A BITTER CRY. 


Now that the fighters 
Have joined the writers, 
The poor author stands below par. 
My stories are spurned, 
My poems returned ; 
The public reads nothing but War! 


Fight I thought over, 
But now I discover 
The magazines carry it on. 
Hope ’tis not lasting ! 
Meanwhile, I’m fasting, 
For my occupation is gone. 
—WNellie Frances Milburn. 


Sad 
ONOTO WATANNA. 


Miss Onoto Watanna, of Chicago, whose 
characteristic story, ‘‘A Half Caste,” is 
published in this number of Frank Les- 
ie’s Poputar Montuy, is the only Ja- 
panese woman writer of fiction in this 
country. Miss Watanna is an Oriental by 
birth, twenty-one years of age, and for the 
past three years has resided in different 
cities of America. In Cincinnati she pub- 
lished her first story of Japanese life, in 
the Commercial Tribune, the editor of which 
journal predicted great success for the 
young writer whom he had discovered. 
Her stories have since found acceptance 
with leading magazines, and have given 
pleasure to thousands of readers. Even 
her fellow-countrymen have so far over- 
come their prejudice against women writ- 
ers as to read her contributions to the 
Kokumin-no- Toni and the Iansei Zasshi, 
two magazines published in Tokyo. The 
prominent Japanese in America are proud 
of their clever and charming young coun- 
trywoman. Onoto is one of a large and 
talented family, one sister being an artist, 
another a writer, and a third occupying a 
position of trust in one of the British West 


India Islands. In appearance she is de- 
cidedly Japanese, but she is much taller 
than the average Oriental woman. She is 
described by intimate friends as possess- 
ing great personal charm and a sweet, 
sunny temperament, while in simplicity: 
of manner and faith in human nature re- 
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sembling certain of the characters created 
by her pen. 

The reading public whom this “ exotic ”’ 
young writer has warmly interested with 
her delineation of Japanese character will 
be glad to know that her first novel, 
“Miss Numé of Japan,’ published last 
winter by Rand, McNally & Co., is win- 
ning a success of popularity likely to be 
permanent. 
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Miss Watanna wields a style that is 
fresh and unhackneyed. Her position in 
the literary world is unique. Her field 
and selection of material may not be alto- 
gether new, but her treatment is, and she 
has already proved herself thoroughly at 
home with the romantic and tragic ideas 
of the natures she portrays. 


ad 
A MATTER OF MEMORY. 


She had been on a shopping tour since 
early morning, and therefore seemed very 
happy when she joined her husband on 
the home-bound evening train. After 
they were comfortably seated she said, 
with great vivacity: ‘I struck a great 
‘bargain in gloves to-day. Now, what do 
you think, I got three pairs of dollar and 
a quarter gloves for two dollars. I can’t 
undo the parcel here, but when we get 
home I’ll show them to you, and you'll 
just open your eyes.” 

The husband smiled at her girlish en- 
thusiasm, when she suddenly asked : ‘‘ Did 
you order the quail to be sent out from 
the market ?”’ 

“ Great Scott !’ he replied, in a sort of 
hysterical confusion, ‘‘I forgot all about it.”’ 

She almost glared at him in her sudden 
chagrin and disappointment. 

“Now, I’m ina nice fix! Mr. and Mrs. 
Reginald Jones-Brown-Smith are coming 
out to luncheon to-morrow, and what am 
I going to do?” 

“T should think,”’ he responded, with a 
philosophic smile, ‘that when these peo- 
ple hitch their various names together in 

> that way, that linked sausage would be the 
most correct and consistent edible to place 
before them.”’ 

“Linked sausage, indeed!’ she said, 
with emphasis ; ‘‘ perhaps you think you 
can get around your forgetfulness with a 
joke, but I can tell you it’s no joke. Iam 
always the victim of your negligence, and 
you think that everything is satisfactorily 
settled when you come out with your 
flimsy excuse—‘I forgot it.’ I’d like to 
know where we'd be if I were to forget all 
the time ?”’ 

“We'd be a great deal worse off, my 
dear, because you never forget, and to that 
fact I attribute all the prosperity that we 
now enjoy. If you had forgotten, for in- 
stance, to follow up the advertisement 
that offered three pairs of one dollar and 
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a quarter gloves for two dollars, I should 
have to give you one dollar and seventy- 
five cents. You have saved me that amount 
—one dollar and seventy-five cents—on 
your glove deal, and I think I can now af- 
ford to buy myself a pound of tobacco 
costing that amount. You see, you didn’t 
forget my wants in your beautiful econ- 
omy. You said to yourself, ‘That dear, 
good-for-nothing husband of mine is run- 
ning short on tobacco, and I’ll just save 
him enough money on this glove purchase 
to lay in a stock. I wish you had pur- 
chased about thirty pairs.”’ 

‘Why, dear?’ she asked, with a half- 
satisfied, inquiring gaze. 

“Why, because then you would have 
saved me twenty-one dollars and‘a half, 
and I would be in a position to lay ina 
much-needed topcoat.”” 

“You probably forget, with your usual 
genius for forgetting, that I haven’t had a 
new hat this season——”’ 

‘But there’s one thing I’ll never forget, 
if I live to be a hundred,” he said, trying 
to turn the subject from the hat. 

“Such a statement from you is at least 
encouraging, and I am burning with curf- 
osity to know what it is that you'll never 
forget ?”’ 

“Why,’’ he replied, tantalizingly, ‘‘ I 
shall never forget that expression of ex- 
altation and relief that lit your beautiful 
girl-face and seemed to say, ‘ Saved, saved 
at last ! that day at Mount Desert when 
[Tin a moment of forgetfulness proposed, 
and—”’ 

‘Sir, you forget yourself!” 

“Well, I'll never forget myself again in 
the same way if I can help it. On that 
oceasion I couldn’t help it, owing to the 
irresistible girl and the subtle influence of 
love as inspired by her. Say, Laura, just 
tie a string around my finger that I may 
never forget ee 

“Me?” she broke in, with a sweet-six- 
teen smile. 

“No,” he 
luncheon.”’ 

“‘T will tie the string on when we go 
home,” she said, with afrown. ‘It will 
be the string tied around the gloves. But 
then the luncheon will be to-morrow, and 
I suppose I’ll have to go out and purchase 
a few pounds of harps.’’ 

“Harps, harps—why, what do you mean 
by harps?’ he inquired. 


replied, “the quail for 
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“Suburban chops that are all strings,” 
she replied, softly. ‘(And I think it is just 
too mean for anything that you went and 
forgot those birds. I suppose I shall have 
to give them those tough, badly trimmed, 
raggedy—oh, oh !’’ she almost sobbed. 

“‘You will be all safe, though,” replied 
her husband, cheeringly, ‘‘so long as you 
have such lovely ware to serve the chops 
on. These Jones-Brown-Smiths are ultra- 
swells, and as such will never consider the 
food so long as the ware is rich and artistic. 
Now, the chops will cost fifty cents, while 
the quail would cost three dollars.’’ 

““Yes,”’ she replied, with a woman's in- 
tuition, ‘‘and then?’ 

‘“‘Then buy the chops in the same spirit 
that you bought the gloves; you will 
thereby save two dollars and a half, with 
which I can buy a long-needed briar pipe 
in which to smoke the tobacco I am to 
purchase with the gold you saved on the 
glove deal.” 

Before she could send home the Parthian 
arrow she was fitting to the string, the 
conductor thrust his head roughly through 
the door and shouted : 

“* Mosquitohurst !”’ 

Then they stepped off and went home. 
After they were comfortably settled in the 
library awaiting the announcement of 
dinner, he said: 

‘And now, please show me your gloves, 
my dear, and then tie the string around 
my finger, if you want me to remember 
anything to-morrow.” 

‘“Goodness !’’ she exclaimed, putting 
her foot down spunkily, ‘I have gone and 
forgotten my parcel—it’s on the train.”’ 

“There,’’ he said, tossing her the bun- 
dle gracefully, and kissing her in her 
tears, ‘“‘ you forgot that I stuck it in my 
overcoat pocket when the train started. 
There is only one woman that never for- 
got her gloves, and you are lovelier than 
she, my dear.” 

‘* And who was she, pray ?”’ 

“Why, the Venus de Milo !”” 

—R. K. Munkittrick. 
Bd 
OSBORN W. DEIGNAN, “MER- 
RIMAC ”’ HERO. 


In the last January number of Frank 
Lesiiz’s Poputar Montay, the graphic 
narrative of Lieutenant Hobson’s sinking 
of the Merrimac in Santiago Harbor (June 
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3d, 1898) was told by Chief Boatswain’s 
Mate Osborn W. Deignan, who acted as 
helmsman of the vessel on the occasion of 
that heroic exploit. Deignan, being at that 
time under twenty-one years of age, was 
the youngest of Hobson’s picked crew of 
seven. This adventure opened a new ca- 
reer for the brave lad, and our readers will 
be interested, no doubt, in learning of his 
movements subsequent to January last, as 
well as his plans and prospects for the 
future. 

By a special Act of Congress, in rocogni- 
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tion and reward of his gallant service, 
young Deignan has been appointed to the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapo- 
lis, in order that he may become regularly 
qualified for promotion, and himself aspire 
to rise to the rank of a Hobson or—who 
knows ?—a Sampson, a Schley, a Dewey. 
He expected to enter upon his course at 
Annapolis in September. Meanwhile, dur- 
ing the past year, in his line of duty as 
a petty officer, Deignan has cireumnavi- 
gated the globe, under the flag of Uncle 
Sam. On the first day of January last, 
when the Spaniards evacuated Cuba, Deig- ° 
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nan and Chief Quartermaster Richardson, 
of the U.S. S. Resolute, were assigned to 
hoist the Stars and Stripes over the dizzy 
tower of the old Havana Navy Yard—and 
they had to climb the flagpole to do it, 
because the departing Spaniards had dis- 
obligingly unrigged the halyard. Shortly 
afterward, Deignan was transferred from 
the Resolute to the gunboat Castine, ordered 
to Manila, whither she proceeded east- 
ward, via Gibraltar, the Mediterranean, 
Suez Canal, Colombo and Singapore—the 
route by which Admiral Dewey is at this 
moment returning home. 

The Castine arrived at Manila, April 
2ist, and just six days later a cablegram 
from Secretary Long relieved Deignan 
from duty, ordering him to report at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. During his brief 
stay at Manila, however, the young man 
enjoyed the honor of being presented to 
Admiral Dewey. He reports the great 
admiral as having apparently aged of late 
—frosty as to hair and mustache, but with 
a genial face and gentle, graceful courtesy 
of manner—an ideal disciplinarian, strict 
but kind, idolized by his officers and men, 
admired and loved by all who meet him. 

Deignan sailed from Manila on the 
troopship Sheridan, April 27th, for the 
United States, via Nagasaki, Japan, and 
San Francisco ; crossed the Pacific Ocean 
and the American continent, arrived in 
New York and was honorably discharged 
from service on June 3d—exactly one year 
from the day on which he steered the 
Merrimac into Santiago Harbor, and her 
crew, under the gallant Hobson, into un- 
dying fame. Relieved thus from cruising 
service, after about seven years of it, 
Deignan went to his Western country 
home, Stuart, Iowa, to put in his summer 
in that active kind of rest which consists 
in a change of occupation—for this inter- 
yal has been filled with hard study, pre- 
paratory to his entrance upon the course 
at Annapolis. There need be no misgiv- 
ings as to his début here, though at the 
present writing a recurrence of the tropical 
fever contracted in Cuba threatens post- 
ponement of his entrance examinations. 

Evidently Osborn W. Deignan is of the 
real stuff of which American admirals are 
made. He will have thousands of good 
wishes to speed him on the career which, 
beginning with heroie distinction, may 
well advance to patriotic fame and glory. 
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THE STORY THAT WAS 
KILLED. 


It was a dull night over on the West Side. 
No one had felt minded to commit suicide, 
or even to be run over. ‘Drunk and 
disorderly” had been the highest attain- 
ment of the few lodgers around at the 
police stations, and the two reporters who 
covered the district felt aggrieved. 

“Nothing doing to-night, for fair,’’ 
growled Randolph, of the News Associa- 
tion. ‘If we don’t scare up something at 
the Twenty-second Precinct, Mac, we 
might as well go take a nap.” 

“T’1l start a three-alarm fire, if you’ll do 
a carbolic acid suicide,’ drawled Mc- 
Gregor, the Ray man. ‘It would liven 
things up around here, and I could beat 
you on both stories.’’ 

Randolph grunted his acknowledge- 
ments, and kicked open the door of the 
station-house they had just reached. 

A sergeant of tremendous breadth and 
dignity was carefully handling an official 
looking ruler behind the desk, while two 
ward men had their rubicund faces to- 
gether in the further corner. The myste- 
rious quiet was broken only by a big clock 
and the doorman, whom they could hear 
in the next room as he tried to thump the 
latest drunk into a recollection of his 
identity. 

The detectives nodded to the reporters 
as they came in and went up to the desk. 
The sergeant deigned not to look up, but 
plied pen and ruler with the utmost nicety. 
When they had stood in the presence some 
five minutes he managed to erupt a 
“Well?” calculated to inspire awe in the 
stoutest-hearted of petitioners. The re- 
porters only grinned and waited for him 
to finish. 

‘Oh, it’s you, is it?” said the sergeant, 
modifying his glare as he looked up. 

“Sure thing, serge,’ returned Ran- 
dolph ; ‘and what’s more, we’re looking 
for trouble to-night. If you’ve got nothing: 
here better than drunk cases for us, we’re 
going to get rash and rush out and hunt 
up something.” 

“The nearest saloon,’ suggested Me- 
Gregor, whereat the sleuths in the corner 
pricked up their ears and began to edge up 
in friendly way. 

“There ain’t a thing on the blotter here, 
boys,”’ the sergeant at last declared, and 
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folded up his chin again in judicial maj- 
esty. ‘‘But, say,’’ he went on, ‘“ Foley 
and Mac here aye going out on something 
that might be good stuff for you. We'll 
have it in here in an hour, sure. Come 
around then.” 

‘* Ain’t much in it, I guess,’’ volunteered 
Foley, as he walked out with the report- 
ers. ‘‘Come on, Mac! we can stop a min- 
ute in the corner with these lads.’’ 

On this delicate suggestion McGregor 
brought them into the saloon on the cor- 
ner, and sent the detectives away after a 
couple of hearteners, while he sat down to 
wait with Randolph. 

“Tough precinct—can’t ever miss get- 
ting something around here,’ he began. 

“Oh, I don’t know; there are lots of 

*people here that are all right,’’ objected 
Randolph. ‘‘ Fact is, I lived around here 
myself about ten years ago.”’ 

‘**T thought they all seemed on to you,” 
laughed McGregor. ‘‘Who’s your friend 
in there ?”’ 

Randolph looked out at the bar, where 
a tall, sporty young man was engaged in 
attempting the seemingly impossible feat 
of keeping his balance steady, his glass 
unspilled and his eye on them, 

“Ello, Randy! Howserboy?’ he at 
last managed to articulate. 

“Hello, Dan!’ Randolph called back, 
and whispered to McGregor, ‘‘ A bad egg, 
he is.” 

‘**Tseen yer old goil las’ Sun’ay, Randy,” 
shouted the tippler. ‘She didn’t look like 
she use’ ter. Jim’d blacked one of her 
eyes. She’d orter shake him.” 

Randolph gave a little shift in his chair, 
but, catching his companion’s eye, sat 
back and forced a smile. 

“ Yes,”’ he said, ‘ you’re right. No use 
hitting a drunk, Let’s get out of this.” 

They stood outside a minute without 
speaking. Then Randolph forced a feeble 
yawn and settled his hata little back on 
his head. 

“It’s early yet,’? he said. 
around the block before 
station-house.”’ 

“Sure !’? responded McGregor. His po- 
sition was awkward, and he felt it, as even 
newspaper men sometimes can. 

Randolph whistled a bit, and then 
blurted out: “Say, Mae, you heard what 
that drunk said. He hit me worse than I 
could ever get back on him, And that girl 


“Tet’s walk 
we strike the 
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used to be the queen of the block. That 
was when I was a kid, working down in 
our office as copy boy. Jim was older 
than I was, and a great bluffer. Well, he 
got her easy enough, and now they say he 
don’t treat her right.’’? He stuck his hands 
deep into his pockets and kicked a lump 
of coal out of the way before he went on: 
“Tt’s a d—d shame; and if I ever get 
the chance, I'll fix that cuss! But, say, 
let’s forget it! Come on around to the 
station. It’s ’most half-past twelve now.” 

They found nothing but the ticking 
clock and the ruling sergeant back at the 
station-house. 

“ Nothin’ but a couple from a mixed ale 
party since you was here,” the doorman 


‘told them when he came in. 


He was entering into a dissertation on 
the politics of his ward, when the sergeant 
stopped ruling and looked up. 

“Look outside, Tom,’ he said to the 
doorman. 

They could hear the slow rumble of the 
patrol wagon as it turned into the street, 
then the sound of oaths and shuftling fect. 

‘Gang after Foley’s man,’’ reported the 
doorman. 

The sergeant touched a button at the 
desk and the reporters stepped aside for 
the reserves, who turned out putting on 
their coats as they ran, 

“Keep ’em off the steps, and tell Foley 
and Mac to hurry him in,’’ ordered the 
sergeant. 

The wagon was backing up to the curb, 
and the night-sticks of the reserves were 
beating a tattoo on heads and shoulders 
as they cleared a path to it. Men in their 
shirt-sleeves pushed back at the police- 
men and begged for “just one whack ’”’ at 
the prisoner. Their women hung to them 
and cried shrilly for their chance at him, 
too. At last the two detectives, with the 
help of a patrolman in a battered helmet 
and torn coat, reached the door with their 
prisoner. A little man in a linen duster 
followed, and they shut the door. 

““Get the story out of that sawed-off ; 
he’s the complainant,” McGregor whis- 
pered to the other reporter. “‘T’ll freeze 
onto the prisoner and get his pedigree.” 

Randolph corralled the excited owner of 
the linen duster in acorner, and extracted 
his story by threat and jolly. 

“T’'m a respectable citizen,” puffed the 
man, ‘“‘and live in a respectable house. 


4 


Anyway, I want to know the reason why 
itain’t! At least, it was, until that brute 
and his wife moved in !’’ 

“Any kids?” put in Randolph. ‘‘ Come, 
old man, calm down.” 

‘*No, just him and her. Well, about a 
week ago it began, and we ain’t had no 
peace since. I live across the hall, and 
just as I get to sleep nights, home comes 
this big loafer with his hide full of mixed 
ale. Then we hears him hittin’ the poor 
girl till my wife makes me complain of it 
over here, and they sends over two offi- 
cers. So to-night when he starts in again, 
some of us people in the house takes a 
hand and tells him to stop. He shows 
fight and the officers nips him. But it 
was hard scrappin’ to ever get him away. 
The whole block was onto the row, and it 
looked pretty nasty before the wagon got 
there. Yes, and I wish they’d skinned you 
alive!’ he shouted, as the prisoner, over- 
hearing him, looked around with a sneer. 

Randolph happened to look up just 
then. The copy-paper that he held in 
his hand floated to the floor and he 
started toward the desk. Then he stop- 
ped short and picked up the paper. 

“Come on, Mac. It’s getting late,’”’ he 
called across the room, and hurried out 
into the street. 

‘‘ But I never got the prisoner’s name,’’ 
protested the Ray man, as Randolph 
pushed him through the crowd that still 
hung around the steps. 

“T know his name,” 
would say. 

They had cleared the crowd and were 
hurrying to a telephone, when McGregor 
called his friend’s attention to a woman 
across the way. She had been hanging on 
the edge of the crowd, and now seemed to 
turn in order to follow them. She had 
covered her head with a shawl, and beck- 
oned to them as they looked around. 
They stopped, and she came slowly across 
the street. 

‘Ain’t you Fred Randolph ?” she cried, 
us she reached the curb, ‘Don’t you 
know me, Fred? Oh, what have they 
done with Jimmy? Will they lock him 


oo 


was all the other 


up? 
“Yes, thank God!'? Randolph an- 
swered, a little huskily. ‘And we'll 


show him up in the papers, so that peo- 
ple will know what he is. 
him at last, Mame.’ 


You're rid of 
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The woman shuddered and began to 
whimper, softly : 
“Oh, but, Fred, you den’t know Jim. 


When hes sober he’s the kindest man 
alive. He and I was just getting up a lit- 


tle, and he had started working. He’s got 
a job tending furnaces. over on Fifth 
Avenue ; and, Fred, if this gets in the pa- 
pers he’ll lose it all. You wouldn’t hurt 
my man, would you, Fred ?”’ 

McGregor had turned away, and Ran- 
dolph was looking absently over to the 
drugstore where the telephone was. 

‘““ He’s all I’ve got,’’ sobbed the woman. 

Randolph looked up at her a minute, 
and then took out his watch. 

“You'd better be getting home now, 
Mame,’’ he said. ‘‘It will come out all 
right, I guess.’’ : 

Then he took McGregor’s arm as they 
walked away. 

‘**T’d just as soon kill the story, Randy,”’ 
said the Ray man, in an uneven voice. 

‘Well, then, it’s killed,” snapped Ran- 
dolph, and walked a little quicker. 

“Not much of a story, anyway—to the 
rest of us,”’ said McGregor. 

— Larkin G. Mead. 


ad 


FROGSTOOLS. 
(By a Frog.) 

Toadstools, toadstools, 
Everywhere you pass ! 
Hundreds on the hillside, 
Thousands in the grass ! 
Toadstools, toadstools, 
Everywhere you look ! 
All along the roadside, 
All around the brook ! 


We can take what we can find, 
Sticks, or stones, or logs! 
Weve been slighted ever since 
We were polliwogs ! 
Pity that there couldn’t be 
A stool or two for frogs ! 

— Catharine Young Glen. 


ad 


THE RHYTHMIC SPIRIT OF 
NATURE. 


A warm, listless day of summer. Fleecy 
clouds are straying over the blue, up four, 
five miles overhead. We scarcely notice 
a breath of air below; but up there on 
those white pages Nature has written the 
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score of her music, and in those delicate 
bars and billows and dappies of white con- 
fesses again her love for wavelike motion, 
for delicate, pulsing alternations, for the 
universal rhythm. Perhaps she could, if 
she would, stretch that fleecy belt of 
cirrus across the blue face of heaven in 
one unbroken film of monotonous white. 
But she does not so choose ; she wears the 
dappled veil. 

As we are gazing a slight breeze stirs 
the leaves overhead and dies away, and 
then comes again and dies, and so, in suc- 
cessive beats, begins the refreshing breeze 
of afternoon. Across the heated fields the 
air is all a-shimmer, where the heat is 
joining in the wave symphony and fanning 
the air in tremulous columns as it rises 
from the ground. Wavelike come the 
sounds of birds and insects in tremolo and 
staccato, in joyful arias or a low susurrus 
of contented sound ; and we feel that they, 
too, are scorning the ordinary conven- 
tional prose, and that ‘‘ the poetry of earth 
is never dead.”’ 

If we turn from nature and manifesta- 
tions in matter to the stage of human life, 
the wave theory is no less impressive. 
History has unrolled in waves. Revyolu- 
tions and religions, reforms in society and 
renaissances in art have followed with 
more or less periodicity. Men of a certain 
mold seem to mark successive pulsations 
of the great human beart toward its goal, 
and the great lights of souls like Socrates, 
Confucius, Buddha, Christ, Dante, Emer- 
son, rise and fall on the waves of time 
like beacon ships at anchor. The lesser 
waves sink, the great ones rise ; the Wash- 
ingtons follow the George Thirds, the 
Lincolns obliterate the Buchanans ; Eliz- 
abethan ages of mental brilliancy efface 
the memory of Dark Ages of dullness, and 
against the horrors of inquisitorial torture 
shine the calm splendors of souls like 
Beecher and Spurgeon, Moody and Brooks. 

And we, who note and measure all this, 
are likewise bound to the beating heart of 
all. The tides of air rise and fall in the 
lungs; the blood in the furthest artery 
beats in unison with the central heart; 
the nerves carry their messages to the 
rhythm of flying feet. We pick up the 
empty shell and hold it to the ear, and it 
breathes world-music ; not merely the cir- 
culation of the blood, but the trembling, 
resonant spirit of nature. Rhythin is life 


—the spirit of music, the song of the 
heart. The Dead Sea, the desert and the 
dead-house of life are more fitting matters 
for prose—for utter calm and monotony. 
But as we listen to the sea-shell we may 
well believe that it brings an echo from 
the furthest bounds of space; that suns 
and stars and planets are whirling in 
tremulous and rhythmic orbits, each utter- 
ing a song as it speeds onward, while the 
rush of the star and the laugh of the child, 
the susurrus of the wave and the trill of 
the bird, blend into one mighty melody 
at the throne of Almighty Power. 
—Charles H. Crandall. 


Sad 
DAWN. 


The sun surprised the clouds asleep, 
Soft- wrapped, like nuns, in folds of 
gray— 
And with his kiss, each blushing woke, 
Light-hearted for a day. 


Sad 
FIGHTING BOB’S STORY. 


Captain Robley D. Evans relates that at 
Santiago thirty-six Detroit men were as- 
signed to duty aboard his ship, the Jowa, 
and shortly afterward a torpedo boat of 
the enemy approached apparently to at- 
tack. As he stood by the after turret, one 
of the men sang out : 

“Say, mister, I came here to fight. 
Where will I go?” 

‘*Weell, my man, where are you assigned 
to?” 

“*To the after turret.’’ 

“Well, that is the after turret.” 

“T know that,” said the recruit, ‘“ but 
how the h do you get into it?” 

Captain Evans says that he relates this 
incident as it occurred to illustrate his 
point that we need not only fighters, but 
men who know how to get into the tur- 


rets. - ‘ 
THE OLD NAVY AND THE NEW. 


To tHe Epiror or Frank Lestie’s Popu- 
LAR Monruny : 

Madam—All honor to the new navy ! but 
let us not, meanwhile, forget the old. I re- 
spectfully submit to any reader that the 
naval fights and capture of New Orleans 
by Admiral Farragut’s fleet, in 1861, ’62, 
excelled in every detail of naval warfare 


—M. Ford. 
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the battle of Santiago and destruction of 
the Spanish fleet on July 3d, 1898. In these 
fights Farragut destroyed eighteen armored 
steamers, including three ironclad rams, 
two of which, the Louisiana and the Ma- 
nassas, were batteries of immense power. 
A great quantity of arms and munitions 
were surrendered with the force that de- 
fended the forts. 

Nothing was wanting to complete the 
grandeur of this most triumphant and 
arduous achievement. The great South- 
ern depot of trade of the immense central 
valley of the Union was once more opened 
to commercial intercourse, and the em- 
porium of that wealthy region was re- 
stored to national authority ; the mouth of 
the Mississippi was brought under our con- 
trol, and an outlet for the great West was 
secured. This blow struck terror to the 
heart of the whole Confederacy. It was 
regarded everywhere both at home and 
abroad as the grandest achievement of the 
war, and as one of the most remarkable 
triumphs in the world’s history of naval 
operations, The Secretary of the Navy 
ended his congratulatory letter to Admiral 
larragut in these words: ‘‘ Your example 
and its successful results, though atrended 
with some sacrifice of life and loss of 
ships, inculcate the fact that the first duty 
of a commander in war is to take great 
risks for the accomplishment of great 
ends.”’ 

At Santiago, Cervera’s officers and men 
showed how completely they lacked the 
mettle that made the Confederates so 
formidable. The Spaniards were simply 
trying to run away, and their fighting was 
only a minor incident. 

We are justly proud of the results of the 
Santiago sea fight, because it demonstrated 
the overwhelming superiority of American 
ships, American guns and American gun- 
ners. Farragut’s victory was won by hard 
fighting and pure grit, which demonstrated 
the peerless staying qualities of American 
seamen. There was nothing like it in the 
fight off Santiago, simply because there was 
nothing in the enemy to eall for it. If the 
Spanish had shown far better fighting 
qualities they would have been no doubt 
destroyed about as effectually. The dif- 
ference was overwhelming, and is some- 
thing of which Americans may well be 
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proud, for we had supposed Spain was a 
naval power and found out the United 
States was a great one. 

Farragut’s Mobile fight, which occurred 
thirty-five years ago (the 5th day of 
August, 1864), was one of the most bril- 
liant of all naval engagements that history 
records, and second only in importance to 
that of New Orleans in its resultant bene- 
fits to our country. In this battle, the 
present Rear Admiral John Crittenden 
Watson was Admiral Farragut’s flag lieu- 
tenant, and was commended by Farragut 
in the highest terms. This is of interest 
now, as Admiral Watson has succeeded 
our great Admiral Dewey at the Asiatic 
Station. Admiral Farragut said, in his 
official report to the Secretary of the 
Navy: ‘Lieutenant J. Crittenden Wat- 
son, my flag lieutenant, has been brought 
to your notice in former dispatches. Dur- 
ing the action he was on the poop attend- 
ing to signals, and performed his duties, 
as might be expected, thoroughly. Heisa 
scion worthy the noble stock he sprang 
from, and I commend him to your atten- 
tion.” This was, indeed, a great compli- 
ment, coming from the illustrious Farra- 
gut, : 
Lieutenant George Dewey was the ex- 
ecutive officer of the Mississippi, of Farra- 
gut’s fleet ; and Winfield Scott Schley, also 
then newly promoted to a lieutenancy, 
was executive officer of the Ouasco, one of 
the ‘‘ninety-day gunboats’’ of the Gulf 
Squadron. 

At Santiago, Cervera and his officers de- 
monstrated their want of courage and 
their crews their lack of discipline, with 
which we always found the Confederates 
so well equipped. At Santiago the Span- 
ish aim was to run away, and not to fight. 
Yet had they shown better spirit our 
new navy would only have demonstrated 
in a more marked degree its superiority 
in all particulars—the construction of our 
ships, the excellence of our marksmanship, 
the grit and endurance of our men at the 
guns, and in the fire and engine rooms, 
and the cool, clear-headed, intelligent cour- 
age of our officers. Still, it seems our 
duty not to forget the old navy in our ad- 
miration for the new. Very respectfully, 

FrepenicKk R. Sarrn, 
Commander, U. S. Navy. 


AUTUMN EVEN-SONG. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


THE long cloud edged with streaming gray 
Soars from the west ; 

The red leaf mounts with it away, 
Showing the nest 

A blot among the branches bare: 


There is a cry of outcasts in the air. 


Swift little breezes, darting chill, 
Part down the lake ; 
A crow flies from the yellow hill, 
And in its wake 
A baffled line of laboring rooks ; 
Steel-surfaced to the light the river looks. 


Pale the rain-rutted roadways shine 
In the green light, 
Behind the cedar and the pine: 
Come, thundering night ! 
Blacken broad carth with hoards of storm ! 


For me you valley cottage beckons warm ! 


“© ALL AVAILABLE GLASSES WERE BROUGHT INTO USE, AND I AM HAPPY TO SAY MINE 
WAS ACCEPTED BY MISS RUSSELL.’’ 


Drawn by B. J. Roseme yer. 
Illustrating “The Snowflake of the Service,” by Frank R. Stockton. See page 574, 
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FINANCES OF OUR WARS. 
I.—THE REVOLUTION, AND THE WAR OF 1812. 


By THE Hon. LYMAN J. GAGE, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


ITHIN the limits of a magazine 
contribution it is not possible 


to recount in detail the financial 
events of five great American wars. I 
shall, therefore, attempt only to point 
out here and there striking incidents of 
peculiar interest, or general conditions, 
which may serve to give, by sugges- 
tion at least, a picture of the whole. 

Lh ala Me CL ELI Le The War of the Revolution and the 
EEL IE SE oe Civil War will ever stand pre-eminent 
as examples of tremendous endeavor. 
They were heroic struggles of endurance on field and in council. Not less 
often did the fate of the nation hang trembling upon the state of its finances 
than upon the issue of battles and campaigns. In fact, the war for freedom 
was always dangerously near the brink of collapse, owing to the exceeding 
difficulty of raising supplies for the patriot armies. It was embattled poverty 
contending against an empire of tried resources. 

The most striking financial feature of the Revolution is to be found in the 
currency system the Colonists were forced to adopt. Taxes were obnoxious, 
and the legitimate expedient of raising funds by voluntary taxation met with 
small encouragement. Their troubles had come about mainly owing to 
resistance to taxes, and it is even alleged by some writers that the Colonists 
were no more favorable to taxation of any kind than they were to taxation 
without representation. 

It must be remembered, too, that the weakness of governmental authority 
was pronounced, Congress possessing barely more than power to recommend 
to the several Colonies such measures as, in its judgment, would promote the 
welfare of the Revolution. When the struggle was half over Congress issued 
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an address to the people—one of the several which are pathetic appeals to 
fortitude and patriotism—in which an attempt was made to bolster up by 
words the declining fortunes of the Republic. From that address we gain an 
idea as to the meagre returns from taxation. Congress confessed that, up to 
September 13th, 1779, taxes had brought into the treasury no more than 
$3,027,560. It is probable, too, that most of this sum was paid in depreci- 
ated paper money. 

The expedient of raising supplies by accepting taxes in kind was resorted 
to, but failed miserably, and was early abandoned. Such a scheme threat- 
ened soon to destroy all sentiment in favor of continuing the war, for the 
reason that it savored too strongly of impressment. It was too direct a means 
of obtaining the ‘“ sinews,”’ and, resulting in confusion among the commissa- 
ries, at the same time causing dissatisfaction among the people, it, like many 
other schemes, was set aside as a failure. 

Loans were never successful. Congress established loan offices throughout 
the various Colonies, and even the effort to borrow back some of its discredited 
paper bills by promises of paying interest was only meagrely, if it is proper 
to use the word at all, successful. In four years only about $33,000,000 was 
realized from loans, and these dollars were like nearly all the others the Colo- 
nists had—they were worth only a fraction of their nominal value. 

A lottery was tried—the United Stites Lottery. Here, indeed, might have 
been expected success, for it is recorded that by an overabundance of cur- 
rency—that great money-maker, the printing press, having been too diligently 
employed—speculation was rife ; but the lure of a lottery was not sufficient, 
for the prizes were to be 
paid in Continental bills, 
and this alone may ac- 
count for failure. 

Despite the complete 
or partial failure of al- 
most every project for 
raising money and sup- 
plies, one must still ad- 
mire the fortitude of the 
men who planned. They 
had_ practically nothing 
with which to begin the 
struggle. 

“We are amazed,’ 
says Professor Sumner, 
‘“at the recklessness with 
which the Colonists 
plunged into the contest, 
when we realize their de- 
fenseless condition ; when 
ROBERT MORKIS, SUPERINTENDENT OF FINANCES OF THE we find that they were 

MAR OF TEESE GEE IE obliged to collect muskets 
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HON. LYMAN J. GAGE, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY IN PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S CABINET, 
AND FINANCIER OF THE LATE WAR WITH SPAIN. 


from house to house in order to obtain weapons ; when we are forced to believe 
that the whole stock of powder in the thirteen Colonies at the time of the 
battle of Lexington must have been reckoned in hundred-weight ; * * * * 
when we see that they were forced to make house to house collections of 
clothing, stockings and shoes for the army, on a plan less efficient than that 
by which cast-off clothing is now collected for charitable objects ; when we 
see the desperate straits to which they were reduced for the lack of salt, lead 
and iron—it is hard to understand under what ideas, or with what intention, 
they took up arms in 1775.”’ 

After all, then, it scems clear there was only one method open to Congress 
for providing funds, and that was to pledge the faith of the Colonists in them- 
selves and the future. They bargained in hope. June 22d, 1775, the 
inevitable step was taken, and Continental notes to the amount of two miliion 
Spanish milled dollars were authorized. The reluctance of Congress to resort 
to the issue of paper money has been suggested from the fact that, while the 
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(Fae-simile of the original document preserved in the Treasury Department, Washington.) 
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proposition to authorize an issue was yet being considered, it was voted to 
borrow £6,000, needed to buy gunpowder. The Pennsylvania delegation 
supplied this sum, and it was paid back within a month. It would not meet 
the purposes of this article to follow issue after issue ; it will be sufficient to 
say that authorities place the total emissions of Continental bills at something 
like $242,000, 000. 

Many of these issues were counterfeited, which was one of the elements of 
depreciation. Unquestionably, however, perfectly natural laws were at the 
bottom of the Colonists’ financial agonies. Perhaps all the specie in the 
country at the breaking out of the war did not exceed six or eight millions of 


RECEIPT FOR THE FOREGOING GRANT, SIGNED BY GENERAL LAFAYETTE. 


dollars. There were, besides, colonial bills in circulation, more or less uncer- 
tain as to value and quantity. The addition to the circulating medium of 
even a few millions in Continental bills to meet the needs of a population of 
only about 3,000,000 could not fall far short of inflation, and when the 
printing presses were kept going night and day, making wagon loads of 
money, and citizens by the dozen were hired to sign the bills, the inflation 
became overwhelming redundancy, and finally collapse. 

Extraordinary efforts were made to bolster up the public credit or, rather, 
to maintain the value of Continental paper above ruinous figures. When de- 
preciation first became noticeable, there was prevalent a widespread belief 
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that designing persons had deliberately raised the values of commodities. 
Efforts to prevent offenses so heinous as the Colonists declared engrossing 
and forestalling to be were put forth in many quarters, and took shape in 
what are known as ‘‘ Price Conventions.’’ By means of these the Colonists 
undertook to control values by arbitrary determinations. Of course they 
failed. Frequent arrests were made of persons who were charged with dis- 
criminating against Continental money by demanding more of it for what 
they had to sell than they were willing to take in coin. They were de- 
nounced as enemies to their country, confined in the pillory, and sometimes 
taken to the market-house, compelled to kneel in contrition and make 
amends by retraction. The efforts to control prices found their way into the 
minutest affairs ; for instance, the Committee of New Windsor, New York, 
reported that Mrs. Jona- 
than Lawrence sold tea at 
eight shillings per pound, 
and that ‘her husband 
made Fort Constitution an 
asylum for that useless 
herb,’’ and Congress said, 
‘We are surprised at his 
conduct, and make no 
doubt you will treat him 
and all others according 
to their demerits after a 
fair hearing.’’ 

Inevitably there came a 
day when the whole fabric 
was stricken with financial 
paralysis, and, despite 
many previous protesta- 
tions of good faith, Con- 
gress repudiated nearly the 
whole of the enormous 
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it was the only wholesome thing that could be done. About the time of 
the repudiation, which began by a measure adopted March 17th, 1780, 
George III. confidently believed the Colonists must submit, owing to the 
execrable state of their finances, and he is said to have expressed the opinion 
that help even from France could not avail to succor the Colonies from the 
dangers which threatened them on account of their currency. 

Needless to say, from the time the Continental notes were issued until 
they were annihilated by repudiation, great wrongs and injuries, such as are 
inevitable from any system of currency not firmly related to a fixed and 
stable standard of value, were inflicted upon the people. The widow and 
orphan were the most pitiful sufferers, for with the circulating medium rap- 
idly falling in value, funds held in trust for them melted away like snow be- 
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fore the sun. Often a laborer lost his 
wages while he was earning them, and 
a familiar instance of depreciation is 
given where a merchant said that he 
bought a hogshead of sugar and dis- 
posed of it at a splendid profit; the 
currency in which he was paid, how- 
ever, would only buy a tierce, and 
this he sold also at a good profit, 
using the proceeds in buying more 
sugar, but with the amount he now 
had he could buy only a_ barrel. 

Pelatiah Webster, the economist of the Revolution, is the author of the 
following humorous epitaph : 


‘Thus fell, ended and died the Continental currency, aged six years ; the most pow- 
erful State engine, and the greatest prodigy of revenue, and of the most mysterious, 
uncontrollable and almost magical operation ever known or heard of in the political or 
commercial world. Bubbles of a like sort which have happened in other countries, 
such as the Mississippi Scheme in France, 
the South Sea in England, ete., lasted but a 
few months, and then burst into nothing ; 
but this held out much longer, and seemed 
to retain a vigorous constitution to its last, 
for its circulation was never more brisk and 
quick than when its exchange was 500 to 1; 
yet it expired without one groan or strug- 
gle; and of all things which have ever suf- 
fered dissolution since life was first given 
to the creation, this mighty monster died 
the least lamented.” 

Substantial aid in money and sup- 
plies was received from France; the 
French subsidies, 1776-1781, aggregated 10,000,000 livres, the Spanish 
1,000,000 livres, tournois, in all equal to $1,996,500. The history of these 
transactions is rather hazy. In fact, most of them were conducted secretly. 
Who would enjoy the puzzling history of French aid, let him read of Beau- 
marchais and his fictitious commercial house; of Silas Deane, the first finan- 
cial and political agent of the Colonies 
to France ; and of the rather disgrace- 
ful lack of harmony among the Ameri- 
can Commissioners, Franklin, the Lees, 
Williams and Izard, which resulted in 
the recall of all save Franklin. The 
Colonists undertook to make reim- 
bursements in some instances by ship- 
ments of produce. In other cases the 
contributions were regarded as gifts 
outright. 

The ‘‘ Farmers-General of France’’ CONTINENTAL CURRENCY NOTES. 
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hold the distinction of having made the first foreign loan which the United 
States ever negotiated. Under an agreement with that association 1,000,000 
livres were advanced to the American Commissioners, the repayment to be 
made in tobacco, the trade in which, in France, was monopolized by the as- 
sociation. Tobacco to the value of 153,229 livres was received, leaving a bal- 
ance of 846,771 livres, which was paid to the new French Republic some 
years after most of the Farmers-General had met their fate on the guillotine. 

There is record of another loan of 18,000,000 livres from France, which 
covered advances of money, stores, arms, ammunition, etc., sent from 1778 
to 1782, inclusive. With respect to this loan, when the United States was in 
arrears of interest, the King of France generously canceled the obligation, which 
amounted to almost 2,000,000 livres, making, as Franklin says, twelve millions 
“for which no returns but that of gratitude and friendship are expected. 
These, I hope may be everlasting.’’ The principal of the loan was repaid. 

Through the intercession of France money was also obtained in Holland. 
For the most part the negotiations with Holland belong to the period which 
followed the successful termination of the war, during which efforts were 
made to place the Government upon an enduring foundation. 

Lafayette was an important factor in stimulating interest in his own coun- 
try in favor of the struggling patriots. He was indefatigable, and Louis XVI. 
once accused him of being willing to dismantle the palace in order to send 
supplies to the Colonists, to which he replied ; ‘IT would.’? From the mo- 
ment when Lafayette sailed from France in the Victory, the vessel and cargo 
of war supplies having been purchased by him, until the close of the war, he 
resorted to his private fortune for the benefit of the people whose cause he 
loved. His is an exception to the rule that republics are ungrateful, for 
when he lay in a dungeon, a political prisoner at Magdebourg, Washington 
made every effort which he could, consistently with his duty as Chief Magis- 
trate of a neutral nation, to obtain his release, and the American Minister at 
Paris learning of his necessities, sent him 10,000 florins, which was after- 
ward paid by the Congress of the United States and charged to military ex- 
penses. When he made his farewell visit to this country in 1825, half a 
century after the inception of those great projects which have made his name 
immortal, Congress voted him $200,000 and a township of land. 

No story, however fragmentary and brief, of the American struggle for 
liberty, should ever be told without paying a tribute to the memory of 
Robert Morris. There is a romantic interest about the history of this great 
man’s achievements. His efforts have been too meagrely recognized. He 
put his whole soul into the obscure work of financing the war, and often the 
value of his name brought succor to Washington’s destitute troops when 
faith in the Government itself was gone. At the beginning of the war he 
was possessed of a fortune said to have been about $8,000,000, the result of 
his genius in the management of great commercial enterprises. The engross- 
ing care which he devoted to his country’s cause gave him little time for pri- 
vate interests. The Revolution made him a bankrupt, and it is one of the 
few melancholy facts of our history that this high-minded patriot was com- 
pelled to spend several of the years of his old age in a debtor’s prison. 
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Albert Gallatin presided over the Treasury Department at the breaking out 
of the War of 1812. By some he is regarded as the foremost financier of his 
day. ‘‘ He was,’’ said Daniel Manning, in his annual report as Secretary of 
the Treasury in 1885, ‘‘ the most eminent of my predecessors in this office, 
* ok * %*& the friend and peer of Jefferson and Madison, their counsellor 
in finance, the originator of the Ways and Means Committee, during three 
presidential terms Secretary of the Treasury, and the originator of its present 
system and best traditions.’’ Recommendations made to Congress by Secre- 
tary Gallatin in his annual report for 1811 merit profound respect. At that 
time war clouds were gathering thick and fast. He plead, in case of war, for 
an increase of duties so as to secure a fixed revenue of $9,000,000. 

“With a revenue of $9,000,000 secured, the Treasury could rely on loans to defray 


extraordinary expenses, and a few years of peace would supply the means of discharging 
the debt incurred.”’ ; 

These recommendations set forth the true principles of war financiering. 
Adams, the historian, says : 

‘*A common notion of a financier was that of a man whose merit lay in the discovery 
of new sources of wealth, or in inventing means of borrowing without repayment. 
Gallatin professed to do neither. He did not recommend the issue of paper money ; he 
saw no secret hoards buried in the unsold public lands ; he would listen to no tricks or 
devices for raising money. If money was needed he would borrow it, and would pay 
whatever it was worth; but he would not suggest that any device could relieve the 
public from taxing itself to pay whatever the public chose to spend.”’ 


In the main, his recommendations prevailed during the rest of his term as 
Secretary of the Treasury, which lasted actually until April, 1813, but nom- 
inally until February, 1814. 

From 1812 to 1815, inclusive, the proceeds from Treasury interest-bearing 
notes and war loans, sold mostly below par, brought to the Treasury in all 
$97,620,000. The cost of the War of 1812 has been placed at $102,993, 153. 
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<7 OUR very respectable persons sat around a table in a 
large and artistically furnished restaurant in one of our 
great cities. Three of them were acquainted with each 
other, and the fourth was a naval gentleman, appar- 
ently a stranger to the hotel and everybody in it. A 
few minutes before our story opens he had been wan- 
dering about the room looking for a vacant place, and 
had been invited by the three friends to take a seat at 
their table. They were now all partaking of unpretending potations, and 
the naval gentleman had already begun to be acquainted with the others. 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ said he, in answer to a question from Mr. Duckworth, ‘‘I 
have sailed the sea to a considerable extent.”’ 

Mr. Duckworth was a medium-sized man, dressed in smooth black. He 
had not traveled much, but he had read a great deal. He had a scrutinizing 
mind, with which he endeavored, whenever occasion arose, to separate the 
golden particles of speech from its dross. Sometimes Mr. Duckworth made 
great mistakes in his mental processes, and found himself to be entirely 
wrong ; but, as he frequently averred, he would much rather deceive himself 
than to let anyone else do it. 

‘You may have sailed to a considerable extent,’’ said Mr. Duckworth, 
‘“but, considering your age, it is impossible that you have sailed to a great 
extent.”’ 

Mr. Risler, who sat at the naval gentleman’s right hand, was fat, and upon 
his face there was generally a smile of satisfaction and content seldom 
noticed on the countenance of the lean. He utterly ignored Mr. Duck- 
worth’s imputation that the naval gentleman was too young to know much 
about the sea. 

‘“‘T am just in the mood,’’ said he, ‘‘to hear a story about ships and 
sailors. Don’t you know one, sir, that you could tell us?” 
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‘*Oh, yes,’’ said the naval gentleman, putting down his glass; ‘‘ I have 
had experiences, and I don’t mind telling you one of them.”’ 

At these words the fourth member of the party, who was a little man, and 
sat opposite the naval gentleman, became intensely interested. He pushed 
his glass aside and leaned forward, his elbows upon the table. For a few 
moments the naval gentleman gazed reflectively at his empty glass, and Mr. 
Risler beckoned to a waiter. 

“¢Tt was about three years ago,’’ said the naval gentleman, ‘‘ that I was 
third officer on the United States cruiser Rapidan ” 

Mr. Duckworth slightly knitted his brows. ‘‘I thought I knew the names 
of all the cruisers in our navy,’’ said he, ‘‘and I don’t remember that one of 
them is named the Rapidan.”’ 

‘©Oh, confound your memory !”’ said Mr. Risler. ‘‘ It doesn’t make any 
difference whether the vessel was named the Rapidan or the Slow Susan. It’s 
the story we want.”’ 

“* We were in latitude 32, longitude about 40, when an incident occurred 
which I am going to relate,’’ continued the naval gentleman. ‘‘The Rapidan 
had long been noted as one of the neatest and best appointed of all the 
cruisers in our service, and now, that we were returning from a three years’ 
cruise, that vessel looked as if it had just been taken out of a bandbox. 
Every bit of brass shone like gold ; the painted wood and iron work was as 
white as snow; the decks looked _as if they belonged to ballrooms; and all 
the hardwood trimmings were polished as if they had been metal. The 
officers were attired in their white duck, and the men looked as if they were 
all trying on new clothes. There were reasons for the extra immaculate 
appearance of the Rapidan. We had had a long period of good weather ; we 
were bound for home, and, of course, wanted to look as well as we could ; 
and, besides, as we had ladies on board, every one of us, from the captain 
down, wished to make our vessel as elegant as possible.’’ 

‘T did not know that ladies were allowed on board United States men-of- 
war when they were in commission,’’ interrupted Mr. Duckworth. 

“You are right, sir; very right,’’ said the naval gentleman. ‘‘ Asa rule 
they are not, but this is the way it-happened : When about three days out 
from the Azores we had overtaken a steamer which had cleared a week before 
we sailed, and which was also bound for the United States. This vessel was 
in distress. Her engines had broken down, and she was slowly making her 
way back to the Azores under sail. We lay to and boarded her, and found 
that the captain was quite sure he could make his way back under canvas ; 
and we thought it was likely enough that he could do so, provided bad 
weather did not set in. There were a few passengers on board, but most of 
them did not seem to be much troubled about the state of affairs, and were 
quite willing to go back, especially when they remembered that the owners 
would be obliged to board and lodge them until they were landed in the 
United States. 

“But two of the passengers had no such ideas. These were a lady and 
her daughter—a young woman of twenty or thereabout ; they assured our 
first officer, who interviewed them, that what they wanted above all else in 
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the world was to be taken off of that damaged steamer. The elder lady had 
not slept a wink since the accident occurred, and they were both in a sadly 
disturbed nervous condition. If the captain of the Rapidan would take 
them on board his vessel and carry them home, they would be the most 
grateful of mortals; and if any objection should be made by the Navy 
Department after they arrived, Mrs. Russell declared that she was connected 
by marriage with a senator from the Southwest, and she was sure he had 
influence enough to make everything all right. 

“Our captain did not hesitate very long. It would be a shame, even if 
there should be no storm and no danger, to leave two such delicate and evi- 
dently highly cultured ladies to perish of nervous prostration on board a 
damaged vesscl. . 

‘The ladies were of course deeply thankful, and every officer on board 
our vessel was filled with pleasurable anticipations, for the report had rap- 
idly spread that both ladies were exceedingly well favored. 

‘*T shall never forget the delight of Mrs. Russell and her daughter when 
they stood upon the deck of the Rapidan and looked about them. They de- 
clared that it seemed to them as if they had entered another world. They 
had thought the steamer they had left was good enough, but the brightness, 
the sweetness, the smoothness, and the immaculate white purity of this war 
vessel was something they had never dreamed of in connection with any- 
thing which floated on the sea. 

‘“Their admiration was so great and their expression of it so hearty and 
continual that the heart of every man who heard them was filled with pride. 
Here was a reward for the thought and labor which all of us had expended 
upon the work of making our beloved vessel ihe snowflake of the service. 

“Some very pleasant days followed the arrival of the ladies on board the 
Rapidan ; the skies grew brighter, the seas smoother, and the fresh breezes 
from the northwest were cooler and more invigorating. 

‘*Miss Emma Russell became as attractive to most of the younger officers 
as our spotless vessel was to her. I use the word spotless,’’ said the naval 
gentleman, ‘‘fecling fully authorized to do so, for on the evening of the 
arrival of the ladies orders had been given that no smoking of any kind was 
to be done on deck, for no matter how careful one might be it was impossi- 
ble to know where ashes might be blown; and that if anyone wished to 
sharpen a leadpencil he must go below and stand over the hatchway of the 
engine room. But as I was more nearly her age than any of the others, and 
as I think there was a certain something in each of us which gave rise to a 
sympathy which, if not perceptible to anyone else, was quite plain to me, I 
was a good deal in her company and lost no opportunity of letting her know 
the pleasure which this companionship gaye me. 

‘*Most of the younger officers scemed to differ with me in regard to 
my idea of the harmony of my nature with that of the young lady, and 
they did what they could to deprive me of my opportunity. But taking 
it all in all, I think I may fairly say that of every ten hours which Miss 

tussell spent in the society of the officers of the Rapidan, six hours and a 
half were spent with me. 
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“And now I come to the incident which I was about to relate. After 
breakfast one morning a sail was reported on our weather bow, just appear- 
ing above the horizon line, and almost directly in our course. At this news 
a mild excitement spread through the vessel and all available glasses were 
brought into use, and Iam happy to say that mine was accepted by Miss 
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Russell. The excitement rapidly increased, however, when it was found 
that the distant vessel did not seem to be bound upon any course, for she 
appeared to be stationary. 

‘* Nearer and nearer we drew to the vessel, and it was not long before 


many practiced eyes on board the Rapidan discovered that the craft we were 
37 
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approaching was nothing more than a derelict—an abandoned vessel. There 
were no signals of distress, no signs that people were on board. 

‘‘Now, our captain had received orders, on setting out upon his cruise to 
Eastern waters, to destroy all derelicts which he might discover in the At- 
lantic Ocean, both upon his passage eastward and upon his return. There- 
fore, when he announced that as soon as he should be sure that this was 
really an abandoned vessel floating about at the mercy of the wind and of 
the waves, he would proceed to destroy it according to his orders, there was 
great delight on board the Rapidan. 

‘This would be an incident of the greatest interest, a sort of a battle at 
sea in which there could be no danger to life or limb, and in which the de- 
struction of property would be an act of humanity. 

“‘The ladies were greatly excited, and at first they did not know 
whether to be charmed or frightened. Miss Emma thought it was a pity 
to destroy a great big valuable ship, but as it, was really such a dangerous 
obstacle to navigation she would love above all things to see us sink it. Mrs. 
Russell at first said that when the work of destruction should actually begin 
she should go down into her stateroom, for the whole thing seemed to her 
like some sort of an execution. But the more we talked about the matter 
with her, the more plainly she began to see that the proposed destruction 
was really a charitable act, and then she took as much interest in what was 
about to happen as did her daughter. 

‘We approached within a reasonable distance of the derelict, which was a 
wooden vessel, a four-masted schooner of American build. We steamed en- 
tirely around her, so that our glasses swept the deck. There was nobody on 
board, and it was plain enough to those who understood the appearance of 
things that it had been a long time since anybody had been on board of her. 

‘© A consultation was held in regard to the method of the demolition of 
this derelict. At first most of the officers thought it would be an admirable 
piece of practice for our five-inch guns, but our captain was not of that 
mind. In the first place, he had sunk a good many derelicts in the course 
of his naval career by means of his ship’s guns, and a repetition of this per- 
formance would possess for him no particular novelty or interest ; moreover, 
it sometimes required a good deal of time and a great many shots to sink 
even a wooden vessel, and he was afraid that the tremendous reports of our 
guns, with the jar and the smoke and all the unpleasant accompaniments of 
artillery practice, would be extremely annoying to the ladies. Therefore, he 
thought that it would be a great deal better to ram the abandoned hulk, to 
break a great hole in her side, and then to retire to a suitable distance and 
watch her slowly sink. The captain had never rammed and sunk a vessel, 
and he was greatly pleased at this most favorable opportunity for a piece of 
naval practice in which he was so much interested. 

‘When the rest of the officers heard the captain’s opinions there was no 
dissenting voice, and the idea of gun practice was entirely given up. The 
Rapidan had a fine steel prow, and she ought to be able to make a good ram ; 
anyway, it would be a lively piece of fun which none of us had expected. 

‘¢ As to the ladies, when the matter was fully explained to them, they ex- 
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pressed themselves eminently satisfied with the proposed proceedings. Mrs. 
Russell was sure that the firing of great cannon would certainly give her a 
dreadful headache, and Miss Russell was in favor of doing whatever would be 
the greatest fun. I assured her that ramming would be no end better fun 
than lying off at a distance and firing our guns. 

‘¢The Rapidan was now prepared for action—very different action, indeed, 
from anything she had ever known before. She was not built for a ram, and 
would probably never have been used in that way in actual battle; but, in 
this case, the party of the other part being no more than an utterly defense- 
less wooden vessel, it was thought by all on board that our swift and power- 
ful cruiser might do some very pretty work. 

‘**Mrs. Russell anxiously inquired, of the captain if he thought there would 
be much of a shock ; to which he replied that he did not believe that the 
collision would be felt very much by anybody on our vessel, although it 
would probably shake up the derelict a good deal. We should strike end 
on, making a clean cut into the side of the other vessel. That would really 
be all that we would be obliged to do, unless we chose to wait at a little dis- 
tance and see the great hulk sink. 

‘¢*T don’t know whether I should like that or not,’ said Mrs. Russell. 
‘Of course, I need not look if I don’t want to.’ ; 

‘‘The preparations for the ramming of the derelict consisted mainly in 
making everything fast. As the captain had said, the shock was not expected 
to be great, but still it would not do to leave our crockery and glass where the 
pieces might be shaken together and broken, and, of course, the bric-d-brac 
must be cared for. The glass doors of the book-cases were closed and locked, 
and the lids were fastened down over all traveling inkstands. 

‘As we were all anxious for the approaching sport and were filled with as 
great a desire to behold the destruction of a four-masted schooner as ever was 
a Roman audience to see a Christian die in the arena, the Rapidan was soon 
ready for her on-set. 

‘We were about a mile from the derelict and everybody who could possi- 
bly do so stood on deck. None of the officers were on the bridge, because 
if the shock should be more severe than was expected, this elevated position 
might be a little unsafe. Nearly all of us who were on the decks where we 
could enjoy a full view of what was about to happen were very sorry indeed 
for the engineers, firemen and stokers, whose duties made it necessary for 
them to remain below where they could see nothing. But this, of course, 
could not be avoided; we could not make a successful ram unless our 
engines and furnaces were kept at the highest pitch of working order. 

‘*T stood by Miss Russell on the quarter-deck. Her mother was near by, 
with the captain and second officer assuring her that she need not be the 
least nervous, and that if she did not care to see the derelict sink one of 
them would conduct her below before any actual submergence should begin. 

‘* Now the word was given to go ahead at full speed. Our bow was pointed 
at about the middle of the schooner, which was very sensibly supposed to be 
the weakest spot in such a long vessel. On, on, we went, the derelict grow- 
ing larger to our eyes in a most supernatural fashion. 
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“*Miss Russell drew a little nearer to me. Her eyes were steadfastly fixed 
upon the great black vessel ahead of us, and involuntarily she seized my 
hand. Thrilled with the sudden sense of the manly power of protection, I 
pressed it closely. 

“Tf this were a real battle,’ thought I, ‘and that great hulk were crowded 
with fierce pirates, I would guard with my life this dear girl who has thus 
shown her trust in me.’ 

‘“‘The towering hulk stood just ahead of us, and in an instant we had 
struck her, and in that instant my eyes were fixed on my dear Emma. 

“‘There was a shock, followed by a crash and a grinding, and then all the 
world disappeared from my view. A little noise I heard about me, but 
not much. The ship—officers, men, the masts, deck, ladies—everything 
had disappeared from my sight, and yet I could not say that everything had 
really disappeared, for I still held Hmma by the hand. I tried to speak to 
her but could not. I had no power of speech. Perhaps she was speaking to 
me, but certainly I could not hear her. She made a startled move away from 
me, but I held her fast by the hand. I could feel that she was trembling 
like a frightened bird. 

‘*T was filled with a sickening horror and despair. Nothing seemed to be 
the matter with me. I felt no pain ; my senses appeared to be in perfect 
order ; I could move my arms and legs ; and, moreover, I must be standing 
by Emma very much as I had been standing when I last looked upon her 
face. I endeavored again to speak, but my lips were glued together. I 
tried to open my eyes, and succeeded so far that I obtained a little glimpse 
of light, then all was dark again. I thrust my left hand into my side- 
pocket—for some strange reason it was difficult even to do this—and I drew 
out my handkerchief, With this I rubbed and rubbed and rubbed my 
eyes, until at last I was enabled to open them and look out upon the world. 

‘What was the sight I saw ! 

‘Before me, her hand in mine, was the figure of a girl—a statue-like fig- 
ure—with features, form and drapery as well defined as if it had been the 
most faithful copy from nature; but it was of one deep, uniform brown 
color, There was no blue in the eyes, no red on the lips, and the face was 
as brown as the hat and the dress. 

“This figure made a sudden movement. I know it was trying to speak or 
scream. It madea step forward, and in doing so slipped and fell upon its 
knees on the smooth brown deck. I raised it to its feet, and lifted it into a 
brown deck chair which stood near by. 

‘Then I looked about me. Behind the place where Miss Russell had 
stood was the figure of Mrs. Russell, flat upon the deck where she had fallen. 
She was perfectly motionless, and presented the appearance of an immense 
chocolate éclaire. Near her stood two brown figures, probably the captain 
and second officer. And then, as I turned and looked about me, I found 
that everything upon the Rapidan was of the same sombre brown. 

‘¢On deck, the men, recovered from their first surprise, were beginning to 
move about, rubbing their eyes and mouths, swearing, slipping and falling 
in every direction. The upper works of the vessel presented an appearance 
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““PWO STOKERS CARRIED MRS. RUSSELL TO THE HEAD OF THK AFIER COMPANIONWAY.” 
Drawn by B. J. Rosenmeyer. 
not only of discoloration, but of wreck. The brown smokestacks Jay over- 
turned upon the upper works ; the bridge was a brown tangle ; and, so far as 
I could recognize the portions of the vessel above decks, they were shattered 
and broken. 

‘CAs I gazed around upon this wide, wild expanse of brown desolation, 
the engincers, firemen and stokers came running up from below. They had 
opened the steam valves and gushed up to see what was the matter. 

‘This company of astonished men, as they hurried on deck to see what 
had happened, appeared to my eyes like a body of immaculate angels, com- 
pared to the brown, hustling, swearing, slipping, stumbling crowds on deck. 
They scemed like messengers of sweetness and light. I saw two of them 
talking rapidly together. It was the second engineer and a steward. I made 
my way toward them, slipping down twice. 

«What is the matter? I gasped. ‘What has happened ?” 

“¢< Tfappened ?’ said the second engineer ; ‘that rotten old hulk we cut in 
half was laden entirely with molasses !’ 
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‘“From some of the stewards and a few other men who had been afraid to 
remain on deck, not knowing what might h&ppen, and who had, therefore, 
kept themselves in partial shelter, I learned exactly what had happened. 
When the Rapidan, under full head of steam, struck the derelict, she went 
entirely through that unfortunate vessel, the yards and masts of which 
utterly wrecked and smashed our upper works. But at the moment of 
impact there shot up something like an enormous brown waterspout, which 
then descended upon both vessels in a veritable cataract of molasses. Ina 
word, every exposed portion of each vessel was instantly molasses-plated. 

‘*T made my way back to Miss Russell, who was now on her feet and 
endeavoring to walk. She had partially rubbed the molasses from her eyes 
and mouth. The moment she saw me she screamed and cried, ‘Go away ! 
go away!’ She did not recognize me, and probably thought I was the devil 
who had done it all. 

‘*Most of the people on deck were beginning to see—some with one eye, 
and some with both. Nearly all of them could shout and splutter with their 
mouths. Mrs. Russell had revived and was sitting up, with the captain rub- 
bing her eyes with one of his shirt-sleeves. He had taken off what had been 
his white duck jacket. 

‘¢ Above all, around all, and everywhere was the most dreadful smell of rum. 
This, of course, was due to the all-pervading molasses. But, as nearly 
everybody on board was more familiar with the smell of rum than with that 
of molasses, the cireumambient odor was referred to the former liquid. 

“‘T cannot describe the wild and exciting performances of the next few 
hours. The transformation of the beautiful snowflake of the service into a 
molasses-besmeared horror was so complete that for a time we seemed not to 
know what to do. 

‘There were symptoms of a general rush to get below, in order to exchange 
molasses-dripping garments, but the thought of the mess which this procedure 
would make all over the vessel caused the captain to issue an order—which 
was transmitted by the firemen and stokers, for the reason that they were 
possessed of the power of plain speech—to the effect that no man should go 
below, but that the ladies should be carried to their staterooms. 

‘*Two stokers, who would have been dirty under any other circumstances, 
carried Mrs. Russell to the head of the after companionway, where she was 
received by two others who had not yet been contaminated by contact with 
the decks. 

‘Her daughter was treated in the same way, and she neither screamed nor 
struggled, so perfectly satisfied was she with the superior cleanliness of the 
young firemen who bore her in their arms. 

‘*Then an order was given to start the pumps ; I don’t remember whether 
they manned them or whether the donkey engine was in order. Then began 
such a playing of streams from big-nozzled hose as never was seen on the sea 
before. The captain wanted no man to spread the contamination of molasses 
into the interior recesses of his vessel; and, until they had been washed as 
clean as they could be made, the crew were not allowed to go below. And 
then the hatches and companionways were closed and the hose were turned 
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on everything. We squirted and grumbled, and growled and smelt rum 
until night came down upon us. 

‘“‘For more than a week after that memorable day the crew washed and 
scoured, and holystoned and polished and painted. During the whole of 
that time the two ladies kept their rooms. The one could not abide the odor 
of rum mixed with wash-water, and the other could not endure the smell of 
paint.”’ 

‘*And what became of the derelict ?”’ asked Mr. Duckworth. 

‘* Few of us gave a thought to her,’’ replied the naval gentleman ; ‘‘ but 
one of the engineers said that he had seen her two parts sink about a quarter 
of an hour after the collision.”’ 

Now the little man, who had been intensely interested, rose from his chair 
and leaned forward, his hands upon the table. He had not yet spoken a 
word, but his interest had grown to such an intensity that it had become 
necessary to relieve it by speech. 

‘“Do you know,”’ said he, ‘‘ that, considering the smell and everything 
else, I should say that that affair you have been telling about was a first-class 
rum punch.”’ 

Mr. Risler immediately ordered four. 


FOR HEAVEN ALONE. 
(From George Meredith's “ Love in the Valley.’’) 


AIRER than the lily, than the wild, white cherry : 
fF Fair as in image my seraph love appears 
Borne to me by dreams when dawn is at my eyelids ; 
Fair as in the flesh she swims to me on tears. 


Could I find a place to be alone with heaven, 
- I would speak my heart out: heaven is my need. 
Every woodland tree is flushing like the dogwood, 
Flashing like the whitebeam, swaying like the reed. 


Flushing like the dogwood crimson in October ; 
Streaming like the flag reed southwest blown ; 
Flashing as in gusts the sudden-lighted whitebeam :— 

All seem to know what is for heaven alone. 


COLLEGE ATHLETICS. 


By WALTER CAMP. 


HEN the Rev. Dr. Francis 
L. Patton, the President of 
Princeton University, ad- 
dressed the graduating class of 
1899 in Marquand Chapel, he ut- 
tered, in conjunction with other 
liberal comment upon athletics, 
these most significant words : 

‘The most important busi- 
ness here is to make men— 
not to develop scholars, philoso- 
phers.”’ 

He also spoke of the strength 
of the ethical development in 
the sphere of athletics, dwelling 
especially upon the fact that 

: = — therein men learn that ‘‘if they 
BACK OF A COLLEGE CHAMPION “‘STRENGTH-TEST MAN.” are to win, the tyranny of present 
indulgence must be overcome and the body kept under.’’ 

These words, coming from a Presbyterian pulpit, and on Commencement 
Sunday, are of especial weight. They are also an answer to those who look 
only upon the side of extravagance in athletics. So much is at times quoted 
regarding the enormous development of athletics at our universities, that 
many lose sight, in an array of figures, of the main fact—that the value of 
these sports is being distributed among a correspondingly greater number of 
students. That there is extravagance, both in the devotion to sport and also 
in the money expended, there can be no doubt ; but these abuses are steadily 
being corrected of late years, and the interest taken by the faculties of the 
various colleges is adding its weight to the pressure for reform in the direc- 
tions where such extravagance is known to exist. But money is spent in 
large sums—in sums that might appall the manager of twenty years ago, or 
even the athlete of the last decade. In any one of our large universities a 
round forty or fifty thousand dollars would not more than cover the athletic 
expense column. A well appointed gymnasium of to-day costs at least a 
quarter of a million dollars, and the stands alone for spectators at one of our 
big football matches are not built for less than ten thousand dollars. 

One’s first feeling, when realizing these figures and their bearing, is to say 
that all this speaks rather for the indulgence than the curbing of the tyranny 
of the body ; but when one examines into the items of expenditure it indi- 
cates the falsity of such a conclusion. 

There was a time, and that no more than twenty years ago, when an hun- 
dredth part of such sums would have been wild extravagance. But how far 
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it is extravagance now only close examination into the expense sheets may 
determine. True, the cost is sometimes little counted; and the rapid 
increase, and the tendency upon the part of certain institutions to restrict 
intercollegiate contests, have raised the question as to how far the benefits 
derived justify such great expense. But reversion to the former history and 
to developments answers in a measure this question. 

In all branches, and at all colleges, athletics began in a small way. Long 
before the formation of regular college and intercollegiate teams, contests 
were held among a few enthusiasts in each institution. In 1843 (and at ap- 
proximately the same time at Harvard) rowing was inaugurated at Yale by 
seven men who owned their own boat. The cost to each man was $7.19 for 
the year. Races were held between the classes and individua] undergradu- 
ates, and became so popular that by 1852, when intercollegiate rowing began, 
thirteen boats had been purchased and were owned by the different clubs. 

Football has been played at one or two of our colleges for more than a 
century, though it was not until 1840 that the first regular games were held. 
These took place between the Sophomores and Freshmen each year, and were 
little more than class rushes. The Sophomores were in the habit of appear- 
ing in the most grotesque 
costumes, and their faces 
were painted in many 
colors. The ball was 
round and was described 
as a ‘‘bladder ball, in- 
closed in a leathern 
case.’’ The expense 
was practically nii, the 
uniforms being old 
clothes that could be sa- 
crificed and the grounds 
free, or rather taken from 
the town. Little organ- 
ization existed, and the 
contest was one of in- 
dividual strength. This 
form of game was played 
until intercollegiate 
teams were established in 
1872. 

Baseball at the colleges 
had a similar crude be- 
ginning about 1859. For 
several years little inter- 
est was taken in the 
sport, largely on account 
of the difficulties in the WALTER CAMP, YALE 80, 
way of procuring suita- Photograph, Phelps Studio, New Haven. 
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ble bats and balls. But few of these were obtainable, and they were of poor 
quality. The equipment was inferior and it cost little. Track athletics did 
not come into existence until after 1870. 

The earliest athletic dress would look sadly out of place on the teams of 
to-day. The records tells us that football men wore ‘‘ brindle yaller caps,’’ 
like toques, and baseball players appeared in long trousers until the year 
1877, while the boat crews rowed in long blue flannel trousers, a blue flannel 
coat being furnished for state occasions. 

Though there are no records of the expenses of college athletes in those 
earliest years, we know, as stated above, that they were trifling, and chiefly 
borne by the men who composed the various teams. There was no regular 
training, no traveling out of town, no uniform dress and no training table— 


A COLLEGE EIGHT GOING OUT FOR ROWING PRACTICE, 


items which make up 
a large part of the ex- 
pense at the present 
time. In those days, 
before the channels of 
legitimate sport were 
opened, the students 
worked off their youth- 
ful energy in street 
fights, known as the 
“town and gown”? 
riots. Firemen were 
molested in their work 
and serious complica- 
tions often arose. To- 
day all this is changed. 
College men have lit- 
tle time for brawls. 
Their energy is di- 
rected toward obtain- 
ing a place on some 
team and winning 
points in athletic con- 
tests. 

Rowing has always 
been one of the most 
expensive of college 
sports, because of the 
long training necessary 
in order to get the men 
in good condition for 
the exertions of a four- 
mile race, and the fact 
that spectators cannot 
be charged an admis- 
sion fee, as in other 
contests. It has never 
been _ self-supporting, 
but from the outset 
was largely dependent 
on private subscrip- 
tion. 

The earliest obtain- 
able official records of 
athletic expenses are 
those of football and 
baseball at Harvard in 
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1875. The report of the treasurer of the football association for that year 
shows expenses to have been $860, and the receipts $705, giving a 
deficit of $155. Imagine how that treasurer would have felt at seeing 
his expense column run up to fifteen or twenty thousand! The expen- 
ditures are not enumerated, but of the money received about three- 
fourths came from subscriptions and the remainder from paid admissions. 
In the same vear baseball was also carried on ata loss at Harvard, since 
by a ruling of the faculty no admission charges were allowed. In a single 
game, therefore, the association went into debt to the amount of $80, 
although $50 was received in subscriptions. In the following year the base- 
ball club ended its season with a loss of about $85, though the year’s ex- 
penses had been but $164.42! It was of necessity and not by choice that 
athletics cost little in those days, for when a team going through a season 
could take in no more than $164, a policy of costly training would have 
been disastrous. The comparatively large sums raised by subscription indi- 
cate the burden which athletics imposed on the students before a general 
interest had been aroused. In 1877, Harvard baseball cost $96, and $510 in 
’78, while football was more expensive, costing about $1,000 in ’78 and $750 
in ’79. 

From the first, managers have found various difficulties in the way of 
keeping down expenses. Even the personal 
characteristics of the men enter into the ac- 
count. The coaches sometimes, led by the 
feeling that no money consideration should 
stand in the way of victory, advocated ex- 
pensive experiments. The leather football 
suits tried by one university, and special 
designs of boats by another, are examples of 
this. 

By 1882 there was a considerable increase 
in expenditures for college sports. At Yale 
the cost of baseball had swollen to $4,900, 
the association clearing about $1,500. <A 
quarter of the receipts came from subscrip- 
tions, and the rest from gate money. Thus 
it will be seen that in five years subscrip- 
tions and gate receipts had been reversed and 
the game was approaching a self-supporting 
basis. The items of expense were as fol- 
lows: bats and balls, board, field and gym- 
nasium expenses, suits, travel, umpires, 
printing, medicine, and visiting teams. Of 
these, travel was the most costly. In the 
|} same year football cost $3,000, and the items 
j- were about the same. Lacrosse was then 

played and cost just $524 for the vear, while 
boating called for an outlay of about $6, 100. 


A FOOTBALL MAN, 
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Rowing was more than twice as expensive as 
any of the other branches, and it may be in- 
teresting to see what this $6,100 comprised. 
The expenses of the boathouse and regattas 
were over $600; the steam-launch called for 
over $800 ; New London training, $525 ; new 
boats, $500. A large number of small items 
make up the balance. Track athletics are not 
included in the records, but must have been 
insignificant, as the team was small and few 
men trained. In the days of the ‘‘ brindle 
yaller cap’’ it was hard to get men to train at 
all, and never more than twenty were work- 
ing at one time. In 1882 the number of 
candidates for teams had risen to about two 
hundred and forty. 

It has been the constant aim of the athletic 
officers in all the universities to make the 
different branches self-supporting, but only 
recently, and with the growth of football 
under the present improved system, has that 
been possible. An extract from the report of 
the treasurer of the Harvard Football Associ- 
ation for 1885 shows this intent. He says : 
“‘Tt was the endeavor of the treasurer to 
make the association §self-supporting—i. e., 
to meet the expenses with receipts from gate money and not rely on subscrip- 
tions. It was found impossible to accomplish this entirely.’’? A long step, how- 
ever, had been made in that direction, for though football cost over $2,600 in 
that year, less than one-tenth came direct from the student’s pocket. The 
Harvard finance committee, whose duty it was to audit the accounts of the 
various athletic organizations and arrange for the disposal of all surpluses, 
reported in 1887 that the boat club was in debt to the amount of $1,800, but 
that the football association had cleared enough during the season to pay off 
a debt of $600, and have a good surplus remaining. The athletic associa- 
tion kept out of debt, for its income, coming from membership dues, a form 
of subscription and gate combined, was certain and its expenditures could be 
closely estimated. The baseball association was most prosperous of all, and. 
offered to pay a part of the boat club’s liabilities. 

The fear that athletics was going to excess was felt even in 1888, when 
President Eliot of Harvard made this statement: ‘‘Three of the sports— 
namely, football, baseball and rowing—are liable to abuses which do not 
attach to the sports themselves so much as to their accompaniments under 
* the present system of intercollegiate competition.’’ He named “extravagant 
expenditures by and for the players and crews’’ as the first and one of the 
chief evils, and made this suggestion : ‘‘These follies can best be kept in 
check—they cannot be eradicated—by reducing the number of intercollegiate 
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YALE-PRINCETON FOOTBALL GAME, 
Copyright photograph 
competitions to the lowest terms.’’ An investigating committee was at once 
appointed, and reported that ‘‘ during the past twenty-five years the atten- 
tion given by students to athletic sports has constantly increased, until dur- 
ing the last college year there were ninety-four athletic contests of different 
kinds. These various matches are estimated to have cost $25,000, which is 
a fair yearly average.’? Asa result the Harvard overseers voted it best to 
abolish all games and races with teams outside of the university ; but so loud 
was the popular outcry against such action that the plan to abandon inter- 
collegiate sport was not carried out. 

In the same year the expenses of the Princeton baseball team were ap- 
proximately $3,500, a debt of about $100 being incurred. No itemized 
account of the football association was published, but it finished its season 
with a balance of $470 in the treasury. Princeton has not maintained a 
crew, so that her athletic expénses aggregate less than at Harvard or Yale. 
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MANHATTAN FIELD, NEW YORK CITY. 

by J.C. Hemment. 

In 1887 the Yale crew received and spent some $9,500, eighty per cent. of 
which was raised by subscription. 

The athletic associations of Harvard, in November, 1889, as an outcome of 
the agitation of the year before, entered into an agreement establishing a 
graduate treasurer. This officer directed the management of all teams, 
including the Freshmen, and decided how any surplus should be expended. 
In 1893, in his report covering the three years of his service, he clearly 
pointed out the fact that athletics at Harvard, as elsewhere, were becoming 
rapidly expensive without apparent cause. Baseball had increased in cost 
from $7,823 in 1890, to over $18,000 in ’92 and ’93. The boat club called 
for about $8,000, a sum larger than those of any of the previous years. 
Football showed an increase in receipts of more than $6,000, but an increase 
in expenses of nearly $5,000. He maintained that football, baseball and 
track athletics should have earned enough to support themselves and all the 
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other organizations ; but they 
failed to do so. The receipts of 
all the teams for the year 1893 
amounted to $70,049.32. Such 
a sum of money evidently could 
not be handled economically 
by undergraduates, a large part 
of whose time was necessarily 
given up to other matters. The 
Harvard athletic committee, 
therefore, appointed a salaried 
graduate treasurer, whose sole 
duty it was to look after the 
athletic funds. 

A similar plan, consolidating 
athletic interests, was adopted at 
Yale by the formation of the 
Yale Financial Union, in 1892. 
The idea of the Financial Union 
has been to make such sums as 
are expended for athletics go 
further in purchasing power than 
they possibly could if each man- 
agement made its own separate 
expenditures. It has been the 
intention of the union not to 
reduce the actual amount expended in behalf of athletic interests, but, by 
combining the purchasing, training table and general outlay, to-lessen the 
cost per capita of the men in training. Thus the end for which college sports 
are carried on is more nearly attained, for by making the money go further 
more men may derive the benefits from it. During the first year of its 
existence the success of the union far exceeded the most sanguine hopes of its 
advocates. After paying all the bills incurred, a balance of over $6,000 was 
left in the treasury. The report of the second year (1893-4) was even better. 
In spite of the heavy expense of sending the track athletic team to England, 

.a balance of over $5,000 was left in the treasury. The crew’s deficit was 
small in comparison with those of former years, and substantial gains were 
shown in all the other athletic organizations, football leading, as usual. For 
the last two years, especially during the war, gate receipts fell off, and this, 
added to the withdrawal of some of the important matches from metropolitan 
grounds, lessened the income materially ; and, as the expenses did not 
decrease in anything like a corresponding proportion, the showing was less 
satisfactory. Princeton also has a general athletic treasurer. 

Tn 1894-5 figures at Yale showed a reduction of expenses. Both baseball 
and track athletics saved over the year before. The boat club expenses were 
not reduced, owing to the purchase of an extra boat, which the Freshmen 
made use of the following year. 


BACK MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT OF AN ALL-ROUND 
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But in addition to keeping down expenses, the Financial Union has made 
it possible to apply athletic surplus funds toward paying off the debts on the 
Yale field and gymnasium. Without it Yale would not have ventured to 
send teams or crews to England unless all expenses had been previously 
guaranteed by subscription. 

The expenses of athletics at the University of Pennsylvania are borne by 
the Athletic Association, students and alumni assisting by becoming members 
of the assoeiation. Membership dues were established at five dollars a year. 

For the last few years, athletics at every one of the big universities have 
cost probably over $50,000 a year on the average. This seems like a wasteful 
expense compared with that of the early years, but in reality it may not be 
so condemned. As athletics have grown in popularity, both with the par- 
ticipants, the undergraduates as a whole, and the public, more and more has 
been expended for their maintenance by every university. At the same time 
more men are trained for crews, nines and teams, more men are taken to 
training tables, and more men go on the trips. Yet more and more money 
each year comes from the general public who watch the games, so that the 
cost to the student body is lessened proportionately. 

As soon as a man comes to college he looks over the field, and if he is at 
all fitted to go into sports he tries that one in which he thinks he can do the 
best work. If he fails in that he tries another, and often, as the training 
advances, finds that he has ability where he considered himself weak. 
Beside the men in actual training, a large number, seeing the advantage of 
systematic exercise, organize clubs and teams of their own or work regularly 
at the gymnasium. In this way much of the college man’s spare time is 
spent in building up his body, instead of aimlessly lounging about or 
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indulgirig in worse amusements. It is estimated that during recent years at 
least five hundred men have annually engaged in some regular athletic 
training at any one of the large universities, while in the gymnasium an even 
larger number has been counted on a single day at work on the apparatus. 

These facts and figures indicate that the benefits of college sport are, pro- 
portionately to the expense, greater than they have ever been in the past, 
and that the cost to each student in the university is actually less than it was 
in the old days. True, the public pays more, but the American public is 
now appreciative of all kinds of sport, and especially of college contests. The 
great problem seems to be to lessen, rather than increase, this outside interest, 
and already there are numerous plans for effecting this. Increased gate 
receipts bring iricreased temptation to extravagant expenses, and although 
not borne to any great extent by the collegian, the habits formed are unde- 
sirable. But the principles of economy must be instilled, and cannot be 
taken for granted under decreased receipts. Another decade will see the 
exaggeration reduced, the interest more temperate and the general result fully 
as satisfactory, for so long as the actual number of men engaged in athletics 
be kept on the increase, the development of the favored few will take care of 
itself. 


FORGOTTEN. 


By EpwWaRbD OLDHAM. 


HAT care I for the wood’s glad voice, 
\\ Though all the world—but me—rejoice ? 
Why should I love the wild bird’s lilt, 
Or notice where his nest is built? 
The pale-faced night, the pink-cheeked dawn 
Look on my life but to be gone. 


Here is the ‘‘ Lovers’ Walk,’’ where we— 
A month ago, but years to me, 

Beneath a rosy, dimpling sky, 

Strolled oft together, he and I. 

And I was all his world—ah, me, 

The days I never more may seve ! 


I know each shrub and flower here ; 
For his dear sake, each one is dear. 
He rested there, beneath that tree, 
And whispering sweet love to me, 
Smoothed tenderly my silken hair, 
And said ’twas wondrous fine and fair. 


But now, those hands with fond caress 
A head of golden wimples press. 

Ile looks into her smiling eyes, 

And sees a picture of the skies. 

They stroll together here—and I ? 
Iam a dog! They pass me by. 


No more such love may bless my life, 
For master has brought home a wife. 


FORGOTTEN. 


THE QUADRANGLE, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA—SHOWING THE OLD ROTUNDA, DESTROYED 
BY FIRE, 1896. 


EDGAR POE’S COLLEGE DAYS AT CHARLOTTESVILLE. 


BY JENNIE BARD DUGDALE. 


“Your English readers, better acquainted with your poems and romances than with your criticisms, have 
long wondered at the indefatigable hatred which pursues your memory. You, who knew the men, will 1 ot 
marvel that certain microbes of letters, the survivors of your own generation, still harass your name with their 
malevolence, while old women twitter out their incredible but heeded slanders in the literary papers of New 
York. . . . Farewell, farewell, thou sombre and solitary spirit! A genius tethered to the hack-work of 
the press, a gentleman among canai//e,a poet among poetasters, dowered with a scholar’s taste without a 
scholar’s training, embittered by his sensitive scorn, and all unsupported by his consolations.” 

—Andrew Lang, in“ Letters to Dead Authors.” 


OE’S college career would be in no way memorable were it not for his 
fame in later life. It was short and uneventful, marked by no great 
excellence or evil. He made few friends, and had little influence upon 

his academic surroundings. He would have been forgotten, with hundreds 
of other students, if the undying utterances of his maturer years had not 
given him a place among the shining sons of song. 

The echoes started by poetic footsteps linger in the halls of learning with a 
rare power and persistence. Cambridge is the Cambridge of Milton, of 
Byron, of Wordsworth, of Tennyson. Oxford is the Oxford of Shelley, of 
Addison, of Matthew Arnold. Harvard suggests 
Longfellow and Lowell before all her other 
world-famous names. 

So the admirers of Edgar Allan Poe seek 
diligently whatever of association with him 
the University of Virginia can show. We would 
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trace every tradition of his college days, and follow his course as fully as we 
may. We would fain see his special abode, so we pass row after row of stu- 
dents’ dwellings until the group known as the West Range is reached, then 
through the long portico we hasten, peering into each apartment, scanning 


BUST OF EDGAR ALLAN POE, BY GEORGE JULIAN ZOLNAY. 


the numbers on the doors until the fateful figure thirteen is found at last, 
and we stand on the threshold of the room which was his home for the greater 
part of his college residence, although another on the Lawn was occupied by 
him for a short time. 

There is naught to distinguish this from the long line of its neighbors, and 
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yet they suggest nothing to us, while it alone speaks with a voice strangely 
moving. It is small and square, with one window on the east side and a 
door on the west ; from the walls disappeared long since the charcoal draw- 
ings with which Poe adorned them ; the ceiling is low, and at the right, as 
we enter, is an open fireplace, where a wood fire blazes cheerily, recalling, 
with its fleeting glow, that other kindled so many years ago by the poet’s 
own hands on the last night he spent in this chamber. 

The hour was late, the time mid-December, when he entered the room 
with a classmate—William Wertenbaker. Finding neither fire nor fuel, Poe 
without hesitation broke up two chairs and a table for firewood, observing 


Me ; a} J ee 


INTERIOR OF ROOM NO. 13, WEST RANGE, OCCUPIED BY EDGAR POE AS A STUDENT. 


that he would have no further use for them. It was then the custom, as it 
is to-day, for each student to furnish his own apartment, and to dispose of 
his possessions upon leaving. By the flickering light of this fire, aided by 
the strength of a tallow candle, the two young men spent several hours in 
friendly talk, with a game or two of cards. 

Mr. Wertenbaker, who never saw Poe again, was associated with the uni- 
versity for the greater part of his life, being Jefferson’s last appointee, and 
for many years librarian. He knew, from hearsay, Poe’s reputation as a 
ecard player, but always denied the assertion that he was dissipated during 
his college days. A few years ago he wrote: ‘The hardihood, intemper- 
ance and reckless wildness imputed to him by biographers, had he been 
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guilty of them, must inevitably 
have come to the knowledge of 
the Faculty, and met with mer- 
ited punishment. The records, 
of which I was then, and am 
still, the custodian, attest that at 
no time during the session did 
he fall under the censure of the 
Faculty. I often saw him in the 
lecture room and in the library, 
but never in the slightest degree 
under the influence of intoxicat- 
ing liquors.’” 

It is safe to say that no writer 
has been the victim of more 
misstatements than Edgar Allan 
Poe. The uncertainties and specu- 
lations which surround a Shake- 
speare or a Homer are in cqual 
measure the portion of this widely 
known, yet unknown, poet of our 
own land and age. Although he 
lived in our very midst, and his 
career closed only fifty years ago, every action of his life, every date, every 
circumstance, has been disputed. The day of his birth is open to discussion, 
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and his biographers must at every step sift conflicting testimony, and at last 
leave many points unproven. 

This is in part the result of Poe’s own reserve, his love of mystery, and 
the inconsistent tossings and turnings of his troubled spirit ; but it is chiefly 
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THE OLD ALLAN MANSION, RICHMOND, VA., HOME OF POE’S BOYHOOD AND EARLY 
YOUTH.—DEMOLISHED IN 1895. 


due to the deliberate misrepresentations and slanders of others. The bitterest 
and meanest of his enemies edited his works and prepared the first sketch of 
his life. Griswold, not content with gloating over the mistakes and misfor- 
tunes of his fallen foe, went ingeniously to work to put the worst construction 
on his every act, and hesitated not to fabricate any story which might 
blacken his memory. 

One writer after another repeated these aspersions, until the general con- 
ception of Poe made him a monster of evil. So strongly was this view 
established that the testimony of many who, from time to time, have arisen to 
contradict it, has been almost ineffective. 

Every student of Poe's life knows there is much in it that cannot be com- 
mended or excused ; the instances of weakness and error and pitiable failure 
on his part are not few, but, for that reason, his heroic struggles and such 
successes as were his should not be overlooked. Because there are strong 
shadows in the picture the lights should be only the more carefully preserved, 
and such an involved story as his should be handled with unflinching 
honesty and with all possible sympathy. 

His admirers must in only too many cases be apologists and defenders, but 
in others they are able to prove the utter falsity of charges laid at his door. 
Such has been the work of those at the University of Virginia, who cherish 
his memory and guard the record of his residence there. 

Against the report of his idle and dissipated life they bring forward the 
college documents to prove that the year he spent there—from February to 
December, 1826—was one of quiet and creditable study, and that he won 
the good opinion of his instructors by careful class work and unsolicited ex- 
ercises. At the end of the term, instead of being dismissed in disgrace, he 
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completed with distinction the language courses he had been pursuing, and 
earned honors equal to graduation at the present time. Contrary to the 
assertion that his student days were spent in brawling and disorder, the official 
accounts show that he was called before the Faculty but once, and then as a 
witness, while his conduct was never censured, although the period was one 
of unusual strictness in the discipline of the college. | 

That he contracted bills in the town of Charlottesville and rolled up gam- 
bling debts, which were the source of trouble between him and his patron, 
Mr. Allan, and led to his leaving at the close of the term, are statements gen- 
erally accepted without question, but there is good evidence that they have been 
maliciously exaggerated, and the seckers for truth insist that such wrongdoing, 
if proven, should not be allowed to overshadow his whole college career. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
The last portrait from life, taken in Richmond, 1849. 
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Poe had some popularity with his fellow-students because of his place in 
college athletics, but he was never a general favorite nor really intimate with 
any of his mates. 

He found his chief recreation in taking long solitary walks, sometimes 
spending days roving among the mountains, spurs of the Blue Ridge, which 
surround Charlottesville. It is pleasant to think of these rambles as among 
the few wholesome and unalloyed enjoyments that came into his storm- 
driven life, while the value of this exposure to Nature’s influence in contrast 
with the years of city sojourn which were to follow should not be overlooked. 
A book was his usual and only companion on such excursions, and a list 
preserved in the University Library shows what kind of reading interested 
him at this time— Rollin’s ‘‘ Histoire Ancienne,’’ ‘‘ Histoire Romaine,’’ 
Robertson’s ‘‘ America,’’ Marshall’s ‘‘ Washington,’’ Voltaire’s ‘‘ Histoire 
Particuliére,’’ and Dufief’s ‘‘ Nature Displayed.”’ 

He had already essayed original composition, and many of the poems in 
his first slender volume—‘‘ Tamerlane, and other Poems ’’— published in 
Boston in 1827, were written at this period. 

About two years ago some members of the university, feeling that ‘‘its 
most illustrious alumnus’’ should be fitly commemorated, organized the Poe 
Memorial Association, and through the efforts of this society the Poe collec- 
tion in the beautiful new library building will bear eloquent and appropriate 
witness to his fame. On the frieze of the lofty rotunda are inscribed the 
names of earth’s greatest teachers and singers ; the Americans thus honored 
are few, but Poe is of the number, and the alcove immediately below his name 
will contain the fine bronze bust recently made by Zolnay. On the adjoin- 
ing shelves will be collected all the available editions of Poe’s works, with 
commentaries, translations, autographs, prints and other things of interest in 
connection with them, 

The date selected for the unvailing of the bust—October 7th, 1899—is no 
less striking and significant an occasion than the fiftieth anniversary of the 
poet’s death. 

Perhaps it is well that this memorial was not sooner set up. It may be 
that silence solemn and profound, the hush of awe and wonder and pity, was 
all that could at first follow the passing of the tempest-tossed soul. It was 
necessary that years should elapse before so tragic and complex and contra- 
dictory a life could be estimated aright. This star of the first magnitude was 
from horizon to horizon accompanied by black clouds and stormy vapors, 
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and the onlookers who marked its course were either dazzled by its splendor 
or choked by the mists—calm and clear vision being alike impossible in 
each case. 

So, for reasons which are not far to seek, never before could America’s 
most original genius come to his own—come to the place truly and lastingly 
his, when blind and heated partisanship should yield to sane, serene, sympa- 
thetic appreciation of his greatness. 

A recent critic has well said, ‘‘ One Poe the world needed, and no more. 
He came to stay. What place do his works occupy for all time? Simply 
their own ; they interfere with no other master’s rights ; no other works can 
ever disturb them or rob them of immortality.” 


THE STREETS OF BALTIMORE. 


The subjoined poem, singularly suggestive in spirit and rhythm of Poe’s ‘* Raven,’’ appeared anony- 
mously forty years ago—ten years after Poe’s death—in a New York newspaper. It purported to have 
been dictated to a spiritualistic medium by the dead poet, whose untimely death in these same “ streets 
of Baltimore * occurred on the 7th day of October, 1849. . 


“Woman weak and woman mortal, through thy spirit’s open portal 
I would read the Runic record of mine earthly being o’er— 
I would feel that fire returning which within my soul was burning 
When my star was quenched in darkness, set to rise on earth no more, 
When I sank beneath Life’s burdens in the streets of Baltimore. 


‘‘ Ah, those memories sore and saddening! Ah, that night of anguish maddening ! 
When my lone heart suffered shipwreck on a demon-haunted shore— 
When the fiends grew wild with laughter, and the silence following after 
Was more awful and appalling than the cannon’s deadly roar— 
Than the tramp of mighty armies thro’ the streets of Baltimore. 


Like a fiery serpent crawling, like a maelstrom madly boiling, 

Did this Phlegethon of fury sweep my shuddering spirit. o’er, 
Rushing ‘onward, blindly reeling—tortured by intensest feeling 
Like Prometheus when the vultures to his quivering vitals tore— 
Swift I fled from death and darkness thro’ the streets of Baltimore. 


No one near to save or love me, no kind face to watch above me, 
Though I heard the sound of footsteps like the waves upen the shore— 
Beating—beating—beating—beating—now advancing—now retreating— 
With a dull and dreary rhythm, with a long, continuous roar— 

Heard the sound of human footsteps in the streets of Baltimore. 


‘There, at length, they found me lying, weak and ’wildered, sick and dying, 
And my shattered wreck of being to a kindly refuge bore ; 

But my woe was past enduring, and my soul cast off its mooring, 

Crying, as I floated onward, ‘lam of the earth no more ! 


I have forfeited Life’s blessing in the streets of Baltimore !’ 


‘Where wast thou, O Power Eternal, when the fiery fiend infernal 
Beat me with his burning fasces till I sank to rise no more ! 
Oh ! was all my lifelong error crowded in that night of terror ? 
Did my sin find expiation which to judgment went before, 
Summoned to a dread tribunal in the streets of Baltimore? 


Nay, with deep, delirious pleasure I had drained my life’s full measure, 
Till the fatal fiery serpent fed upon my being’s core ; 

Then, with force and fire voleanic, summoning a strength Titanic, 

Did [I burst the bonds that bound me—battered down my being’s door— 
Fled, and left my shattered dwelling to the dust of Baltimore !”’ 


AN ECHO FROM EL CANEY. 


(Related by Andrew Mc Dowell, reporter of the New York Evening Aocket.) 


By ANNA NorTHEND BENJAMIN. 


A 8 the fortunes of reporting and of war would have it, I was detailed from 
our office to ‘‘cover’’ the late contest with Spain. With a pass 
signed by Secretary Alger in my breast pocket, I journeyed South to 

Tampa, early in May, a full-fledged war correspondent. It was a dangerous 
honor, but one that filled me with delight. 

Most of the correspondents and artists were at the Tampa Bay Hotel. I 
remained there for a few days, but I was impatient to get into the full swing 
of army life. With this end in view, I managed to fall into the good graces 
of Colonel - -, of the th Infantry, and obtained from him a willing 
permission to pitch my tent at the end of the row of company officers, and 
to join the colonel’s own mess. 

The term ‘‘messmates ’’ mvans a great deal. If you mess with men, you 
know them as they are. You may sit at table with a man at a hotel or at 
a city boarding house for years, and never see anything but an alternation 
of business and evening clothes. But in camp those who eat together have 
the same intense, confined interest, the same ambitions, the same love—of 
the regiment—and are often drawn together by bonds that can never be sun- 
dered. And thus began my friendship with Allan Clave. He was a first 
lieutenant and adjutant of the regiment. West Point never graduated a boy 
who was more heart and soul a soldier—it was in his blood and he looked it. 
Yet he was one of that chivalrous type of manhood which combines the 
highest courage with gentleness. He would have been miserable in business, 
fairly successful in professional life ; as a soldier I thought him perfect. 

In appearance he was thoroughly manly. He had a fine, clear eye that 
looked at you honestly. There were no subtleties about him. He tied to 
the regulations, but in everything left to his discretion it was his instinct to 
simplify. He never became involved in speech or in action, and was un- 
sympathetic with the entanglements of others. He felt for me the same 
really tender regard that I felt for him. We were friends naturally, and both 
recognizing this from the first, we waived the usual more or less formal 
processes which lead to an established friendship. 

Week after week we waited in heat and suspense. Day after day the sun 
poured its blistering rays from aboye, and the sand sent the heat up again. 
There was no escape from it. When a breeze blew refreshingly it brought 
sand with it, and our dinner was well peppered. But the young adjutant 
was unconscious of discomfort. He labored early and late in the service of 
his colonel. The men knew him and loved him, for he had gained their 
respect. I remonstrated with him one day about the work that he was do- 
ing in that hot climate. 

“ Andy,’’ he said, smiling, ‘‘ this is war!’ But there was in his eyes an 
intense gleam of happiness which puzzled me. 
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Finally, marching orders came from headquarters. In the dead of night 
the regiment was loaded on cattle cars and transported to the pier where lay 
the transports—thirty of them. Weshared the same stateroom and made 
the most of such cheer as was provided for us. I shall never forget that 
miserable voyage nor how we felt when, with the rest of the fleet, we came to 
a drift in the Carribean, under the lee of those grand and desolate peaks 
of Cuba within sight of Morro. 

The fleet bombarded, the castle answered back, and finally we were landed 
at Daiquiri and marched overland to Siboney, where the remainder of the 
transports unloaded. 

The temptation to launch forth into descriptions which do not relate to 
my story assails me as I write. When my thoughts revert to that time, 
overwhelming memories flock to my pen—memories of suffering, horror and 
hardship, memories of heroism and of self-sacrifice, of sickness and of sud- 
den death, of weariness of body and of soul, of glimpses into the jaws of 
hell. But I will brush all this aside to recount one little incident out of the 
thousands enacted there worthy of a record throughout eternity. 

We had reduced life to its simplest equation. We had lived as the wild 
beasts. Our faces were bronzed and bearded. We had faced hidden fire 
and had stood unflinchingly by the side of falling comrades. It was the 
night before the onslaught of El Caney. Many of our messmates had fallen. 
Allan was in command of a battalion. We had a poncho and a blanket be- 
tween us. I lay down, but Allan walked slowly back and forth near me, his 
hands clasped behind, his face turned upward toward those glittering stars 
that shine with such brilliancy in the southern sky. Then he turned 
and looked toward his sleeping men. Finally he sat beside me and peered 
into my face. 

‘“You're not asleep?’ he whispered. I stretched forth my hand and he 
clasped it for a minute. ‘ Andy,’’ he said, and his voice, usually so calm 
and matter of fact, quivered, ‘‘T have received my summons from heaven. 
I shall be shot to-morrow !’ 

I lifted myself on my elbow. 

‘Don’t !? I exclaimed. 

‘*There is one thing that I wish to speak of to you to-night.’? He fum- 
bled inside the breast of his blouse. I gazed at him wondering and with a 
slow horror creeping through my veins. How many true soldiers and brave 
men had received notice the night before! He brought forth a small pack- 
age wrapped in tissue paper and unfolded it. It contained a photograph, 
four letters anda tiny Testament. He silently handed me the first and, 
leaning forward, struck a match so that I could see it the better. The flick- 
ering light disclosed the face of a beautiful woman—a woman whom I knew. 

‘‘We are engaged,”’ he said, simply. 

T looked at him, astonished. Despite our intimacy, this was the first time 
he had spoken of it. He read my glance. 

‘Tt has been too sacred to speak of, even to you. I have not been able to 
realize it’’—his voice faltered —‘‘ but now I want you to send them to her— 
if I fall.”’ 
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He replaced the packet within his blouse.. 

“Tt only happened the night before I left,’’ he explained. ‘‘I had not 
dared to dream of it before. I hope—I hope that she will not remain un- 
married—she was born to be happy. This must not mar her life—tell 
her so.”’ 

I graspe:l his hand in mine, and then le lay down beside me and turned 
his boyish face once more to the twinkling stars. Though we neither of us 
slept, we lay silent on that Cuban hillside till the dawn of day. 

How calm he was, and forgetful of all save duty, as he received his orders 
and formed his men for that bloody charge! We found him at night after 
the guns were still and the rattle of the musketry had ceased, lying on his 
back where he had fallen, the cold starlight bathing his still, upturned face. 
He clutched his breast with his left hand, his right, grasping his sword, was 
outstretched, straight. I removed the package. It was blood-stained—a 
bullet had passed through it. 

The fever took hold of me and, heartsick and footsore, I crawled down to 
Siboney and boarded the first returning transport. At the post-office on 
shore—composed of a tent and attended by a Government official, who, 
poor fellow ! died soon of the yellow fever—I found some letters and car- 
ried them on board ship with me to enjoy the treat of reading them at leisure, 
and then I noticed that one was addressed in the same handwriting as that of 
the letters to Allan Clave, written by the woman to whom he was engaged. 
I said that I knew her—that explains it. The letter had been forwarded to 
me from Tampa, and this is what it said : 


““New York, June 10th, 1898. 

““Dear Cousin ANDREW—As usual, I have gotten myself into a horrible mess and 
turn to you to help me out. You remember that last spring I visited an army post, 
where the —th Infantry were stationed? I had a desperate flirtation with an 
awfully dear fellow named Lieutenant Allan Clave. The regiment was ordered to the 
front. He was fearfully in earnest, and I suppose I was carried away by the excitement 
and glory—at any rate, you know that I am impressionable. But you know, too, that 
I cannot keep that sort of thing up long—don’t blame me, I can’t help it, it’s the way 
I’m made. I have tried to write him regularly at Tampa, and his letters—well, it’s got 
to be stopped, for his sake. Now, I thought you might be able to see him, and perhaps 
you could explain. I simply can’t write. Paint me jet black if it will do any good, 
only do it, and I shall be everlastingly grateful. Tell him that it was all a foolish mis- 
take. I y 

I dropped the letter as if it had stung me. I was almost alone on the 
wfter deck of the transport. We were slowly working our way along the 
Cuban coast. I took Allan's blood-stained packet from the- inner pocket of 
my coat and slowly unrolled it. I looked at the photograph a minute, then 
struck a match and lit it and the letters, including the one that I had just 
been reading—one by one, and Jet them consume in my hand till but a frag- 
ment remained, when I threw them out into the swirling wake of the ship, 
where, for a moment, they made a fiery trail with which the copper rays of 
the setting sun mingled, and then they disappeared forever 

‘She was born to be happy, this must not mar her life—tell her so 
I whispered to myself. And then, ‘‘ Thank God he is dead !’’ 

The little Testament with the clean hole bored through it I still have. 


ih ? 


APRIL BLOOM.* 


O Primavera, gioventu dell’ anno, 
O Gioventu, primavera della vita ! 


By EGERTON CastTLeE, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” ETC. 
CHAPTER XLII.— Contrnvep. 


OCHESTER’S first impulse of angry resistance was promptly 
quenched by the vision of a second warrior of the same kidney, 
who now entered upon him by the other door, and by the 
further sight of two others on the landing with hand on sword, 
at attention, ready to enforce the majesty of the law. 

As any one of these, judging by the weight of the hand 
upon his arm, could have disposed of his own slight person 
in an instant, Rochester’s British sense of humor came to help 
him to meet his fate philosophically. 

With a slight mocking smile he professed himself, in his 
neatest German, prepared to yield himself peaceably to their 
request. But he would be grateful, he added, to be informed 
of the charge brought against him, an Englishman of rank. 

‘You will be told in due time,’’ returned the officer, stolidly, 
in his broad Swabian. ‘‘ Forward—close up in rear—march !’’ 

Rochester, taking the beaver which was thrust into his grasp 

with as fine an air as if it had been obsequiously handed, clapped it ata 

knowing angle upon his red curls and folded his arms. 

“* Lead on, sir,’’ said he, majestically. ‘‘ You see that I am ready.”’ 

The gendarmes closed up behind him ; the two others on the landing pre- 
ceded. Between them the Englishman stepped with measured paces. In 
the hall he crossed, with condescending glance, the woe-stricken countenance 
of the landlady, and as much as could be seen, behind an uplifted apron, of 
the convulsed visage of her middle-aged daughter. 

But when he found the front door guarded outside by two more uniformed 
giants, drawn sword in hand, his fine dignity fairly deserted him and he 
laughed aloud. He was marched, laughing, into the carriage, packed, as 
well as might he, between the legs and scabbards of three of his escorts ; two 
others mounted behind, and the last gendarme sprang up beside the coach- 


man. 
‘«T gee,’’ said the prisoner, turning to the occupier of the seat beside him, 
* Begun in November, 1898. 39 
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as this warlike cartload moved off heavily, ‘‘that you are extremely careful 
in your proceedings.’? The man, rigid with a sense of his official import- 
ance, dimly perceived a sarcastic flavor in the speech; he frowned, and by 
the light of the lamp that flashed in upon them as they rumbled on, Roch- 
ester saw the chief’s portentous displeasure reflected upon the countenance of 
his subordinates opposite. 

For a while Rochester laughed on, earnestly wishing for Neuberg or Spencer 
or Eva to enjoy the joke with him. But it is poor fun laughing alone, and 
his face was quite grave again by the time they reached their goal, a sort of 
guardhouse adjunct to the Palace of Justice. 

Here the delinquent was brought through several offices, confronted with 
divers officials, questioned, registered, ticketed, but with truly Teutonic arro- 
gance refused all explanatory answer to his own reasonable inquiries. Finally, 
he was ushered into an apartment which seemed to be’a kind of preliminary 
station of arrest, and which looked indeed more like a guardroom than an 
actual prison. It was large and airy, whitewashed, stone-flagged, clean and 
not ill-lit. At each end was a row of plank beds ; down the center ran a 
long wooden table and benches ; upon one side rose a stove, before which on 
wooden stools were seated two gendarmes smoking their villainous canaster 
and affably conversing with each other. As Rochester passed in a chubby- 
cheeked sentry inside the door gazed at him with guileless peasant eyes. 

The man by the fire nodded and wished him good-evening, and with a cer- 
tain good-humored roughness offered him a stool in the warmth. But 
Rochester, who amongst his qualities had not that of geniality with his in- 
feriors, declined with haughty courtesy, walked to the end of the wooden 
table and took his place upon the bench. Here he sat in moody reflection 
while the yellow-faced clock upon the wall ticked loudly a long half hour, As 
the minutes went by the young duke became once more a deeply injured man. 

He was already following in vision with inconceivable bitterness of heart, 
along the broad, dark road that he knew so well, the flight of a coach wherein 
were snugly ensconced Spencer and Neuberg, when sounds without and an 
interested stir within brought him back to things of actuality. 

Then came the cadence of a footstep that struck him as familiar, the ring 
of a well-known voice, and Neuberg, bringing about him a whole atmosphere 
of outside freshness and joyous unconcern, entered the place of detention as if 
it were a ballroom. 

But that his friend had not come of his own choice was evidenced, Roches- 
ter noticed, by the fact that he was accompanied by the very same posse of 
military police ; these, however, performed their office to the new prisoner 
with every appearance of the profoundest, not to say the most apologetic, 
respect. 

The gendarmes by the fire stood up stiff and saluted, and the arresting 
party withdrew upon Neuberg’s careless nod as humbly as inferiors dis- 
missed. 

‘“Ah,”’ gayly cried the ex-guardsman, ‘‘you have a fire, I see, and right— 
the night is chilly. Sit down, sit down, go on smoking; I wish I had one, 
too! What?’ here his eyes seeping round the room carelessly became sud- 
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denly fixed and steely. ‘‘ What?” cried he again, and gave a joyous shout, 
‘‘my little Rochester, this is luck, indeed! Now, by my faith, all that is 
wanted is our Spencer !”’ 

Rochester rose smiling, his ill-temper melting away before the other’s 
sunny humor, and Neuberg seized him by the hand and shook it as if they 
had not met for years. To him the meeting was pleasure unalloyed and _ re- 
quired an extra demonstration. 

‘‘They took me,’’ said he, ‘‘but five yards from Eva’s doorstep, the 
rogues! My blessed Eva! They nabbed you neatly at home, I suppose? I 
wonder how they will net good Spencer? he cannot fail us to-night—he, the 
very head and front of this offending. Well, it is a poor heart that never 
rejoices. Iam as hungry as a hunter! Heyda, corporal, is it the rule to 
starve your miserable prisoners in these-dungeons ?’’ 

With an obsequious grin the man ran forward. Neuberg took a gold piece 
from his pocket, spun it on the table and pointed to it with his forefinger. 

‘*- Your honor,’’ said the man, ‘‘ can be supplied with what he likes, from 
where he likes.”’ 

“¢ Evviva !’’ cried the officer. ‘‘ Meseemeth,’’ he went on, once more in 
English, turning to his friend, ‘‘that something of the description of a fine 
capon, golden and hot from the spit, a spring salad, a square of Strasburg 
pie, and a brace of flagons of Bordeaux wine to wash it down would tend to 
lighten the gloom of this durance vile. Eh, my lord duke?” 

The duke, as Neuberg spoke, felt a certain new titilation within him that 
confirmed the words. Dignity is seldom proof against appetite. 

Thereupon the Austrian expounded the order to the amiable guardian of 
their incarceration. 

‘Double portion,’ said he, and tossed the coin. ‘‘Stay, treble,’’? drawing 
a companion piece. ‘‘ Keep the change, friend, but treat us well. Send to 
the Silver Lion. Tell them it is for me, and let them look to it! Now 
march. 

“¢ Spencer,’’ proceeded the speaker, and disposed himself sprawling on the 
bench in the most comfortable attitude its uncompromising hardness would 
permit of, ‘‘ Spencer will be here in the nick of time. I only hope that he 
may not have considered it due to his philosophy to break a head or two 
upon the way. That would complicate matters, and might lead to his soli- 
tary confinement. Now that would spoil all the fun. You and I, being 
ordinary humans, came here like lambs, of course, but there is no knowing 
how these great minds will disport themselves in such emergencies.’? Then, 
suddenly jumping up, but without a change of tone: ‘‘Nay, yonder he 
comes,’’ said he, ‘‘ dear fellow !”’ 

Spencer was standing in the doorway, and the sentry was gaping as never 
he had gaped before at the great figure in the folds of the black traveling 
cloak, at the majestic outlandish head. The philosopher’s brow was unruf- 
fled, his demeanor if grave, was serene. His face lighted up for an instant 
with pleased surprise at Neuberg’s Shakespearian shout of ‘‘ All hail!’ but 
the surprise was transient, and the pleasure alone remained, placidly en- 
throned, as he took a seat beside his friends. 
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**So our journey is put off?’ said he. ‘‘ Well, there is nothing like a 
cheerful acceptance of the inevitable !’ 

‘Bravo !’’ cried Neuberg. ‘<I was afraid that the maxim to-night might 
have been, on the contrary, that the duty of the freeborn man is to resist 
tyranny.”’ 

He gave a light wave in the direction of the King’s bust, which, crowned 
with a withered chaplet of laurels, looked down on them in grim severity 
from over the door. 

Here any dissertation on Spencer’s part, had he been disposed to deliver 
one, would have had to give way to more important business, for the door 
again opened to admit this time two waiters carrying a heavy basket between 
them. 

And presently, upon a snowy, red-bordered cloth, sundry covered dishes 
and dusty bottles were disposed in battle array in front of smiling, expectant 
faces and brilliant empty glasses. Delicate and unwonted savors began to 
predominate in the neighborhood. 

“*May good digestion wait on appetite, and health on both,’’ cried Neuberg, 
who drew the largest dish before him and seized the carving knife and fork, 

‘For victims of heartless tyranny,’’ said Spencer, and helped himself to a 
plateful of delicate salad wherein the subtle fragrance of the chive had not 
been omitted, ‘‘no one can say that there are not compensations.”’ 

‘¢For my part,’’ said Neuberg, ‘‘I think it is infinitely better than rum- 
bling over stony roads.”’ 

‘*At least it is a poor heart,’’ said the duke, catching the infectious hu- 
mor of the moment, ‘‘that never rejoices, as you said, and of course your 
cousin the Emperor will see you out of the scrape, and we shall follow hang- 
ing on to your coat-tails.’’ He had a little point of malice in this speech. 
Then, lifting his glass: ‘‘ Let us drink,’’ cried he, ‘first of all to our de- 
liverer, his royal imperial Majesty,’’? and he cast a contemptuous look at the 
bust. 

** Hoch, hoch, hoch !”’ cried Neuberg, who had not swallowed a mouthful 
of wine val but who was already exceedingly elevated. The three raised 
their glasses and clinked them together. 

But there is many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip, and that first glass of 
ruby wine for which Rochester’s lips were already opening, the song of which 
through his veins his heart was already anticipating, was destined to reach 
neither the one nor the other. 

Strange noises arose without ; noises of scuffle, of protest, of lament and 
objurgation. The door burst open; the noises waxed to painful intensity. 
Then a new prisoner was ushered in, perforce, upon the scene ; a very recal- 
citrant captive, whom two officers of police held by elbow and shoulder, and 
whom a third propelled in the rear. 

‘“Too bad not to leave us in peace !’’ cried Neuberg, angrily, while, with a 
dismay as unreasonable as it was unconscious, Rochester recognized amid the 
clamor the accents of a voice hideously familiar. 

‘©The English Ambassador shall know! Lord Wellington shall be in- 
formed of this outrage! England has gone to war for less! Everyone who 
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‘THE PORTLY FORM OF A MOST VENERABLE-LOOKING, IF DISHEVELED, ELDERLY GENTLEMAN 
NOW CAME TO A IHTALT AT THE TABLE AND STOOD, ROLLING A WILD EYEBALL 
UPON THE EXTRAORDINARY SCENE THAT MET HIS GAZE.”’ 


Drawn by F. Luis Mora. 
has had a hand in this will regret it deeply! I will write to the Times ! 
Let the King beware! I will write to the Times! Robbed, insulted, mis- 
handled, a dignitary of the Established Church of England! Have a care, 
sir, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Duke of Rochester ie 
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With fine linen sadly tossed and stained, sable broadcloth torn and dis- 
placed, ambrosial curls lank upon a heated brow, the portly form of a most 
venerable-looking, if disheveled, elderly gentleman urged by a sacrilegious 
knee into an unwilling trot and then left to its own devices now came toa 
halt at the table and stood, rolling a wild. eyeball upon the extraordinary 
scene that met his gaze. 


“CHAPTER XLIII. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.—LovELAce. 


THE Rev. Thomas Smiley stared and passed his hand across his forehead, 
streaming with perspiration, and stared again. 

The events which had so rapidly succeeded each other within the last 
two hours of his existence had been so unexpected, so monstrous and alarm- 
ing ; the scene which his eyes now actually beheld seemed so fantastic and 
incredible, that he could hardly persuade himself he was not in an evil 
dream. 

Was this place, reeking with tobacco smoke and the fumes of wine and 
_ feasting, a tavern room or a prison? These feasters, with their uplifted 
glasses, these rollickers, whom he vaguely perceived to be gentlemen, hold- 
ing tim now under searching eyes, whom might they be? 

Smiley turned to look from the sentry who had resumed his march before 
the door, to the quiet pair of officials smoking before the stove, met on each 
side the gaze of placid amazement, and returned again, increasingly dis- 
traught, to contemplation of the supper-party. This time his jaw dropped. 
He staggered—if not dreaming, was he mad ? 

‘* Edward !’’ he gasped. He beheld his truant pupil rise to his feet with 
the well-remembered scowl (upsetting as he did so his brimming glass), and, 
unless the divine’s ears deceived him, the words: ‘‘Smiley, by thunder ! 
Devil take him !”’ floated in the air. 

The parson tottered yet a few paces forward and stood supporting himself 
against the table. 

There was, indeed and in truth, Edward Warrender, Duke of Rochester. 
He knew the very cloak ‘that hung upon those rebellious shoulders, the 
beaver that lay but an inch from his hand. 

The strain of the situation was intense, but it was mercifully broken upon 
by one who seemed to be the eldest of the feasting party. 

‘“As this gentleman seems to be an acquaintance of yours, duke,’ said 
Spencer, half rising in his seat as he spoke, ‘‘ will you not introduce him and 
beg him to join us at supper?” 

Rochester made a desperate effort for the command of the position. 

‘*Certainly,’’ said he. ‘‘ Excuse me, gentlemen, I am surprised myself by 
this unexpected appearance. How do, Smiley? My domestic chaplain, sirs. 
Mr. Smiley, Count Neuberg. Mr. Spencer, Mr. Smiley.”’ 

‘©Oh, Edward, my dear boy !’’ said Mr. Smiley, and staggering round the 
table showed a disposition at once to weep and to clasp the prodigal in his 
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arms. ‘‘ Edward, Edward, the sleepless nights, the days of agony! Gentle- 
men, excuse this emotion. I am this young gentleman’s tutor, guardian. I 
may say I stand to him in loco parentis. I have been in the deepest anxiety 
concerning him.”’ 

Here the worthy clergyman’s watering eye was fain to shift itself from his 
pupil’s ferocious glare and fall appealingly upon Neuberg. But finding that 
individual sunk in silent laughter, it was turned in despair upon Spencer’s 
countenance, upon the perfect gravity of which it rested at length with 
relief. 

Addressing the latter, Mr. Smiley proceeded with more confidence. 

‘*Am I right, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘in believing you to be a fellow-countryman ? 
You may perhaps have heard of me by name: the Rev. Thomas Smiley, 
of Wadham College, Oxford. My life has been devoted to the education of 
the youth of the aristocracy.’’ And emboldened by the sound of his own 
voice and the apparently deferential attention it solicited : ‘‘ Delightful task,”’ 
he proceeded, with something of his old pomposity, ‘‘‘to rear the tender 
thought, to teach the young idea how to shoot.’ ”’ 

‘Ha! ha! ha!’ cried Neuberg, his suppressed cachinnation bursting out 
with all the violence of re-action. ‘‘Ha! ha! my good sir, that is exactly 
what our friend here, Mr. Spencer, has been doing this very evening. You 
are evidently kindred spirits.” 

Bewilderment crept again upon Smiley’s face. 

‘The foreign nobleman seems pleased to be facetious,’’ he said. Then to 
Spencer: ‘But if, sir, you are also a guide, philosopher and friend of 
vouth,’’ he went on, ‘‘ you will understand my sufferings when, with a petu- 
lance which we must excuse as belonging to his years, this young gentleman, 
my charge, flew from the guardianship of my encircling wings, having pre- 
viously obtained from me, by what I can only term subterfuge, all my avail- 
able supplies.’’ 

‘Your supplies !’’ echoed the prodigal, with withering scorn. ‘‘ Whose 
money, sir, was it that swelled your lean purse ?”’ 

‘“Your noble relatives, Edward,’’ retorted Mr. Smiley, solemnly, ‘in- 
trusted me with the sole guardianship and responsibility of yourself-—ap- 
pointed me, as I might say, nurse to your tender infancy upon its first en- 
trance upon the ways of life, and they provided me nobly, generously, with 
funds sufficient for my responsible post. The funds were mine, Edward— 
mine, as your guardian. For you are still an infant in the eyes of the law, 
and as such amenable to authority and incompetent to act for yourself.’’ 

‘I begin to fear,’’ said Spencer, with mock gravity, ‘that we have been 
sadly deceived in our young friend. Believe me, sir, we knew nothing of 
this, we should not have encouraged him in these evil ways.”’ 

Feeling greatly supported by the attitude of his compatriot, Mr. Smiley be- 
came magnanimous. 

‘*T shall reproach you no more, Edward,”’ said he. ‘Juvenile vitiun 
regere non posse impetum. I never held my young friend completely respon- 
sible for his actions; the woman tempted him, sir. It is the lot of man. 
No doubt he has paid bitterly already for his infatuation, You yourself, 
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who, as I apprehend, have chosen the same vocation as mine, can conceive 
the anguish that oppressed my heart when I found that this precious deposit 
had fallen a victim to the seductive wiles of an adventuress such as we are 
especially warned against by the Holy Scriptures—a painted Jezebel, a singer 
of the streets, a strolling, play-acting wanton. Merciful heavens !’’ 

The ejaculation had barely escaped the lips of the astonished parson before 
it was strangled in a scream of terror, for Neuberg had sprung up likea 
tiger, and now faced him with clutching hands outstretched, as if he would 
seize him by the throat. 

‘*Canting old crow! Another word against the pride of womankind and 
it will be the last you shall ever speak !’’ 

Unable in his turn to restrain his laughter, Spencer, aided by Rochester, 
intervened between the unhappy divine and the wrathful lover. 

The duke, rehabilitated in his own eyes by this unexpected move of his 
friends, was rapidly losing all feeling of ruffled mortification in that of 
boyish mischievousness. Moreover, he had recollected that the flight of time 
would soon place a triumphant vindication in his own hands. 

He helped with a will to draw the incensed officer away from his quarry, 
while sentry and gendarmes gazed as on a delightful, if incomprehensible, 
entertainment. 

“‘T see how it is,’’ uttered Mr. Smiley, moaningly, to Spencer, as soon as 
he recovered sufficient composure to speak. ‘‘I see how it is; I see the 
whole appalling truth, the whole dreadful mistake. This is a lunatic asylum, 
and you are the head keeper. But how—how has the unhappy boy come 
hither ?”’ 

Even Neuberg’s rage was not proof against the unconscious humor of this 
solution of the mystery. His great laugh rang out once more, confirming 
Mr. Smiley’s worst fears, and was immediately joined, to the latter’s horror, 
by the laughter not only of his reprobate pupil, but by that of the only 
person whom he had credited with sanity beside him. 

He wiped the perspiration from his brow, and covered his pale lips with 
his hand to hide their spasmodic twitching, looking round with the hopeless 
terror of the trapped. 

‘*No, no,’’ said Rochester, moved at last with a sort of compassion at the 
abject spectacle ; ‘‘no, Smiley, do not be frightened. We are not in a mad- 
house ; only, as far as I can make out, in the arrest-room of the Palace of 
Justice of his Majesty Ludwig the Great.’’ 

The tutor dropped a great sigh of relief. 

‘©And yery sorry am I, Edward,’’ whimpered he, with a faint effort to 
straighten his crumpled form into some sort of dignity, ‘‘ to see you in such 
a place.” 

‘Your sorrow, Mr. Smiley,’’ retorted the pupil, bowing mockingly, 
‘“cannot be as great as mine to meet you here.”’ 

‘«Yes,’? put in Spencer, wiping his eyes, ‘t where the nurse fails the infant 
may well have tripped.” 

Mr. Smiley fell but from one distress into another. 

‘*T assure you, gentlemen,’’ said he, babbling and stammering in his 
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anxiety to exculpate his character, ‘‘I assure you, Edward, nothing that I 
have done has warranted this monstrous—this, I may say, criminal interfer- 
ence with the liberty of a British subject. No sooner, Mr. Spencer, had I 
received the necessary supplies from England than (entreated thereto by 
urgent letters from this young nobleman’s relatives) I felt myself bound to 
set forth and reclaim the beloved wanderer. When, at length, after divers 
vicissitudes I traced him to this city—only this very evening—I naturally 
applied at once to the chief of police for information. Here, sir, I was met 
from the first with gross discourtesy, not to say brutality. And upon my 
displaying some pardonable irritation and severity, coupled, no doubt, with 
the unfortunate circumstances of my having been deprived of my passport,’’ 
(here the duke smiled cruelly) ‘‘ I was accused of being myself a suspicious 
person. At last, sir, I lost my temper; I confess it—to be perfect is not of 
humanity ; I lost my temper and expressed my opinion of a ruler who could 
sanction such tyranny upon harmless and respectable travelers in terms more 
explicit than polite. Then I was seized in the most unconstitutional manner, 
handed to the charge of uniformed ruffians, stripped of my luggage, my 
papers, my very purse, dragged along the streets, forced into this place, 
as you have seen, where’’—here his countenance assumed an expression of 
the most undisguised woe—‘‘I not only meet most unexpectedly with my 
ward, but I am most undeservedly insulted by yonder gentleman, who seems 
to be his friend and yours, and who, if he is not insane, must at least be in 
liquor.”’ 

‘*Count Neuberg,’’ said Spencer, gravely, while that volatile person was 
once more overpowered by laughter, ‘‘ conceived that certain severe strictures 
of yours about a certain fair traveler were applied to a lady of his acquaint- 
ance, who is respected and cherished by all who know her. That, of course, 
was his mistake, for your language could not possibly have referred to the 
lady in question. But you will, I trust, forgive his slight impetuosity out of 
consideration for the chivalrous instinct that prompted it. Meanwhile, 
our supper is growing cold. We are hungry men. Mr. Smiley, will you 
honor us and allow us to proceed ?”’ 

Mr. Smiley fumbled at his necktie, smoothing with fluttering fingers his 
dishonored cloth, gazed dubiously from one to the other, and hesitated. He, 
too, was hungry. 

‘‘Surely,’’? he began, ‘‘ nothing could be further from my thoughts than 
to have cast aspersion upon any lady known to Monsieur le Comte.”’ 

‘Well, sit down, reverend sir,’’ said Neuberg, impatiently, ‘‘and set to.”’ 

‘*Thank you, thank you,”’ said the clergyman, bowing. ‘‘ But duty first 
—an elucidation from my ward of his irresponsible behavior is impcrative. 
Edward, you cannot think me unreasonable if I ask for a word of private 
conversation with you.” 

Rochester, who had now resumed his seat, coolly filled himself a fresh 
glass of wine, and, lifting it in his hand, then paused with his eyes on the 
clock. In a few seconds the strokes of twelve rang out into the room. 

‘*Mr. Smiley,’’ said the young man, ‘“ from this hour your tutorship ends 
and my independence begins ; it is the first of May. Edward me no more 
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Edwards, if you please. For the future I am to you the Duke of Rochester, 
and, as you behave, your patron.”’ 

Smiley started as if a bucket of cold water had been flung upon him. In 
the emotions and rapid journeyings of the last few days he had forgotten the 
flight of time. He moistened his lips and twice attempted to'speak. Then, 
suddenly, his back curved in a servile bow. : 

‘* Your grace——’’ began he. 

‘Sit down and eat,’’ said the duke, cutting him short; and as Spencer, 
with a curl of sarcastic scorn upon his lips, made way for the deposed and 
humbled guardian, Rochester again raised his glass. 

‘¢ Will you drink with me upon my coming of age, friends ?”’ said he. 

So eager was the future dean to be included in this favorable category that 
he forgot his manners, and, seizing uninvited upon a bottle, with a trembling 
hand poured himself a bumper in which to do honor to the toast. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
Therefore we banish you our territories. —SH AK ESPEARE, 


NeuserG broke off in the middle stave of a rollicking soldier song, sud- 
denly aware that no one was listening. He tried the four bottles in turn ; 
they had all done their duty to the last drop of their blood. 

‘¢That being the case,’’ said he, wisely, ‘‘ nothing remains but bed.’’ He 
yawned a dying yawn, and eyed sideways the row of plank beds. ‘‘ Well, I 
have slept on worse.’’ 

He looked round on his companions. Rochester, with elbows propped on 
the table and with head fallen forward on his hands, was already half asleep. 
Spencer, one of those in whom generous wine only stirs up the fundamental 
melancholy of the dreamer, was gazing across at the blank wall, his thoughts 
far away from the present scene, on God knows what dismal flight. Mr. 
Smiley, as an epicure, had still a glass of ruby to sip, and was sipping it 
with an air of dignified and critical gravity, which sat comically enough on 
his disordered appearance—not unlike that of some dissipated cockatoo. 

Neuberg was too sleepy to laugh; and, if truth be told, he was a little fud- 
dled, for his fatigue had been great and the claret potent. He knew, too, 
that the fumes of that wine remain long weighty upon the brain. 

‘‘Come,’’ said he, seizing Rochester by the arm, ‘‘come to bed, you 
sleepy head.” 

Rochester, startled, sprang up, inclined to be quarrelsome ; but, forgetting 
his purpose midway in a yawn, threw his arm amicably upon his friend’s 
shoulder. 

‘*Come, Michael,’’ went on the latter, ‘‘ you will lose your beauty sleep.”’ 

Spencer cast a sad awakened eye upon him, sighed profoundly, but rose 
with the air of a man to whom resistance, however reasonable, is not worth 
the trouble. 

‘“To sleep,’ he murmured, vaguely ; ‘‘ perchance to dream! Life is but 
a series of dreams ; to dream is sweet, but to wake is bitter.’’ 

Linked together the three shaped, across the flagged space, a course which, 
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under the impulse of a certain freakishness on the part of Neuberg, the 
leader, of a certain vagueness on that of Rochester, and of a certain inertness 
on that of Spencer, described not a few wave-like evolutions before reaching 
its goal. P 

Finding himself abandoned, Mr. Smiley hastily gulped his remaining 
mouthful and prepared to follow the example of his companions. 

Despite the fatigues and emotions he had undergone, and the fact that he 
had secured, perhaps, a larger share of the flowing bowl than any that night, 
his well-seasoned head guided his steps with great majesty to the unworthy 
couch that awaited him—upon which his form was presently extended in the 
only attitude compatible with the roundness of its bulk and the uncompro- 
mising exigencies of the planks beneath. II] at ease, he lay like some 
gigantic bird in a swoon, and slept and dreamt and groaned, and woke and 
groaned again. Next him, wild-eyed, Spencer, with his hands crossed 
under his head, mused with the sadness of his watching heart. And further 
down, as he had fallen, like a child, with arms limply cast apart and light 
breath, Rochester slumbered, beautiful in boyhood. And beyond him, 
wrapped in his cloak, Neuberg breathed deep in sleep as profound as a sol- 
dier’s should be. 

When upon the white-washed ceiling the gray hue of dawn had given 
place to the first yellow streak of day, Neuberg awoke, stretched himself like 
a dog and rose. He had not budged an inch the whole night. His com- 
panions were all asleep still—even Spencer at last had dropped away. But 
he, with the craving for fresh air and water upon him, went in quest of his 
guardians to make interest for both. 

The good-natured gendarmes offered him their best yellow cake of scarify- 
ing soap, a tin basin of water ; even a razor and a broken bit of looking-glass. 
Before the bars the great windows were opened, and the breath of heaven 
and the sunshine and the call of sparrows and swallows came pouring into 
the detention room. The guardsman was very spruce by the time the duke 
stirred and envied him, and fresh filling of the tin basin was forthwith 
eagerly demanded. 

It was a great chagrin to the young man that his smooth chin should yet 
show no growth worthy of the jailor’s razor; but as a set off he dipped his 
curly head into the cold water and emerged, with every curl sparkling, like a 
young god rising from the dew. 

Spencer was shaving in his turn, the other two were gravely engaged in 
brushing each other while they discussed projects and probabilities—Smiley 
still snored melodiously in the background—when a gentleman, most mili- 
tary-looking under a sombre civilian attire, marched in upon them through 
an obsequiously wide-flung door. The gendarmes saluted and stood rigidly 
at attention, and Neuberg, wheeling round, recognized his acquaintance—the 
chief of the police. 

‘* Ah, good-morning, baron,’’ cried he, jovially. 

‘*Good-morning, Count Neuberg,’’ returned the other, without relaxing 
from the severity of his official demeanor. ‘‘ This gentleman, I believe, is 
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the Duke of Rochester—Mr. Spencer, I salute you. There is another, also, 
is there not? The English pastor who arrived in the town last night in a 
riotous condition. Sergeant, bring up the fourth prisoner in custody.”’ 

A sorry spectacle was the poor, half-awakened clergyman, as he took rank 
beside the other three, who, even Spencer, with his half-shorn chin and his 
open collar, looked all such high-bred gentlemen. 

‘*Sirs,’’ said the chief of the police, then, with sonorous severity, ‘‘ his 
Majesty was pleased to send for me at an early hour this morning to com- 
municate his pleasure with regard to you. You, Mr. Spencer, have broken 
the law by fighting an unauthorized duel and have made yourself thereby 
liable to two years’ fortress. You, Count Neuberg, and you, milord, by act- 
ing as seconds in this affair, have likewise transgressed against the statutes, 
and the penalty which you have incurred is six months’ arrest. His Majesty, 
however, mindful of the fact of Mr. Spencer and you also, gentlemen, not 
being subjects of his own, and of your offense, therefore, being attributable 
no doubt to ignorance or to misrepresentation, has resolved to exercise his 
royal right of clemency, and, without bringing the matter to trial, to com- 
mute your punishment to banishment from the kingdom. You will please 
to be ready, gentlemen, to set out for the frontier in an hour from now. A 
traveling coach, under charge of escort, will attend here at that time. Your 
goods will be sent with you. You are to consider yourselves under arrest 
and debarred from holding any communication with anyone until you have 
been deposited across the border.”’ 

‘‘We are extremely sensible of his Majesty’s clemency,’’ began Spencer, 
with the shadow of a bitter smile, when a sudden outburst of clamor on the 
part of Mr. Smiley interrupted him. 

‘“And what is to become of me?” cried that gentleman, piteously, and 
proceeded to pour forth once more the thrilling story of his woes ; his man- 
ner varying between the extremes of humility and indignation as the sense 
of his injuries or of his helplessness got the upper hand. 

‘“T was coming to you, sir,’’ said the chief of the police, cutting him short 
at length on the word ‘robber’? and surveying his lamentable appearance 
with acute disfavor : ‘‘ His Majesty has other occupation for his courts of 
justice than the detention of drunken travelers. It is his Majesty’s wish 
that, since you claim authority upon the Duke of Rochester, you shall be 
given a seat in the same coach and opportunity of exercising your rights in 
another kingdom. Your pocketbook will be returned to you presently and 
your luggage sent with the rest. A word of advice in conclusion—try and 
remember, Mr. Pastor, that the rites of the bottle and of religion are not in 
harmony with each other.’’ 

This cruel taunt to the one man of the accused party that had been ab- 
solutely sober over night, almost wrung tears from the parson’s eyes—tears 
which even the prospect of his restored pocketbook and approaching free- 
dom could not assuage. 

‘“‘ Did I not tell you,’’ said Neuberg, as soon as the chief of police had re- 
tired, “that he would not dare to bring me to trial? And if not me, of course 
not Rochester. And if neither of us, of course not you, the principal.”’ 
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Spencer quietly turned back to his shaving. 

‘¢ Eva was packing up yesterday,’’ continued Neuberg, pensively. ‘‘ Well, 
she will not be long after us, but the deuce is in it that I cannot send her a 
line.”’ 

‘¢ For goodness’ sake, Smiley,’’ said Rochester, interrupting his quondam 
tutor’s vain laments, ‘‘stop that horrid noise and make yourself decent, since 
you are to be of our party. Ido not know about your being sober last 
night. I do know that you drank most of the wine, though !”’ 

( To be continued. ) 


————S_ + 


RAIN IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


By ELIzA WoopworthH. 


MOANING on the ground—the south monsoon 
A Sweeps through the thirsting grass of pasture plains ; 
And salt-worts lean in every parched lagoon— 
Their lowly plants are listening for the rains. 


Elusive balms, and wafts of dampened air, 

Are slowly drifting through the sultry isles ; 
And stony hills that whitened in the glare, 

Are purpled now, along their seaboard miles. 


The heated ferns uncurl, and squirrels chirr ; 
Tall forests sigh relieved ; the wild cat hears, 
And straightens on its bough with even purr, 
While clang the water-fowl from distant meres. 


With thunder-lightenings of our Northern Thor, 

It comes! the rain, the rain, on field and wood, 
On stifled towns, and rocking ships of war, 

On dusky men, and palms, that fainting stood. 


The empty pool-sinks fill, and levels brim, 
Till water trembles where the rows for rice 
Were dug but yesterday, and wild geese swim, 
Between the meadow brush of thorn and spice. 


At dawn, each vast and miry landscape steams, 
It rests the rain, while stone crofts haste to drain, 
Though turbid waters rush down mountain seams, 
To furrow slopes, the farmers smooth for grain. 


Dim isles! with lowlands drowned, and sodden hills, 
Soon shall your palms rejoice in limpid air, 
With farms astir, and dusky sugar mills, 
And seacoast towns, beside their harbors fair. 


PARIS FIREMEN STUDYING THE THEORY OF CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS. 


EUROPEAN FIRE FIGHTERS. 


By Fritz Morris. 


HERE has been so much written, and so much said, of late, about fire- 
men, fire methods and fire matters—and much of it by such experts as 
“Chief Bonner, late of the New York Fire Department—that any attempt 
on the part of an amateur to enter into the technique of the question would 
be an assumption of arrogance. In the following pages I shall therefore 
confine myself to a description of certain features of European fire depart- 
ments differing from our own, and the most of which I have seen. 
The first thing that strikes anyone at all familiar with the workings of our 
American departments is the fact that very few of the foreign chiefs have been 
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trained, or have worked their way \ 
up, as firemen. In Paris the chief 
must be a soldier and the depart- 
ment is a regiment of infantry, 
placed at the disposal of the City 
of Paris by the War Office; and 
in Berlin the chief and most of the 
men are veteran soldiers, though 
many are artisans and mechanics. 
In London the chief officer is from 
the navy, and nine-tenths of the 
men under his command are sailors ; 
while in Glasgow the chief oflicer is a master me- 
chanic by trade, and every fireman must be a 
skilled worker of some kind. 

From a close observation I venture the remark, 
and without much fear of contradiction, that the 
corps @ élite of the continental fire departments is 
the regiment of Sapeurs-Pompiers of Paris, under 
the command of Colonel Detalle. For military 
purposes it is under the control of the Governor of 
Paris, for technical purposes under the Chief of 
Police. It is no easy matter to become a Paris 
fireman. A man must have served as a soldier, 
his record must be especially good, and he must 


CELLAR FIRE AND HOOK-AND-LADDER DRILL, PARIS, 
From “Paris Ignore, ' by Paul Strauss. 
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GYMNASTIC DRILL OF SAPEURS-POMPIERS, PARIS. 


possess some peculiar requirements to fit him for the service. The training 
is most thorough, and there are six hours a day of actual instruction ; 
two hours are devoted to gymnastics, under a professor, to fit them for 
life-saving duties, two hours are given to actual fire drill with the engines 
and other apparatus, and two hours to what can be called schoolroom 
instruction, and which includes the use of the telephone and telegraph 
instruments, and the theory of construction, showing how all buildings, 
especially theaters, are put together. A small volume of rare value is 
issued to the firemen of Paris, under the sanction of the Minister of 
War. It is written in the simplest of language, arranged in a series of 
questions and answers, and shows and explains each nut, bolt and 
valve in an engine, every ladder, rope, hook and pole on a truck, with their 
proper handling and management. It also illustrates the plant and appli- 
ances necessary in fire-fighting and the ways to attack most kinds of fires. 
The Paris firemen have twenty-four hours on duty, and twenty-four hours 
off, the day, singularly enough, beginning at 10:30 a.m. They are a mag- 
nificent body of men, and in no regiment in France does there exist a higher 
esprit du corps. Their system of work is very much like ours. In fact, they 
do not hesitate to say that they find most of our methods good enough to 
copy, and they use the swinging harness, the sliding poles, and, in the main, 
our system of signals. They can leave the engine-house in response to an 
alarm in seventy seconds. The firemen of Paris exist, as a military force, 
since 1810, when a fatal fire took place at the palace of the Austrian Am- 
bassador, Prince Schwantzenberg, and many persons of noble rank lost 
their lives. The Emperor Napoleon was a guest at the embassy when the 
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fire occurred, and saw the necessity for a reorganization of the fire depart- 
ment under a firm, absolute, and positive command. He at once placed the 
whole on a military footing. The present commander is Colonel Detalle, 
who is no novice at fireman’s work. He joined the Sapeurs-Pompiers twenty- 
four years ago as captain, and remained with it long enough to win his pro- 
motion to major and lieutenant-colonel, when — 
he was transferred to another regiment. Upon \, 
receiving his colonel’s commission he was sent 
back to his beloved Sapeurs-Pompiers. He is 
fifty-eight years old, a gallant, handsome offi- 
cer, who served during the Franco-German 
war, and is an officer of the Legion of Honor. 
He and his fire-fighters are the pets of the 
Parisian public. 

The Berlin Fire Department has made 
rapid strides toward perfection under Brand- 
director Giersberg, who, though a soldier by 
profession, is a fireman by choice and tem- 
perament. It is not to be expected that 
the phlegmatic German should make as 
dashing a fireman as his neighbor across the 
Rhine, but what he lacks in ‘‘go’’ he 
makes up in punctuality. In ladders and 
other mechanical appliances the German 
firemen rank second to none, and_ their 
constructors have succeeded in turning out 
a fire cycle, which is far ahead of anything 
we have in this country, and certainly better 
than any of its kind in Europe. It is a four 
wheel truck, with a low, compact super- 
structure, is fully equipped as an engine, 
and has a complete outfit of 
life-saving material. The wheels 
have solid rubber tires. 
It is propelled by two 
firemen sitting tandem, 
and runs rapidly on good 
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SCALING PRACTICE, PARIS. 
roads, while its 
handling and 
working are very 
easy. The firemen 
having the one at 
Grunnewald, a su- 
burb of Berlin, in charge, 
“= have covered a mile, made 


Creevy 


Sa 


to work in a trifle more than four minutes. It’ 
carries the following tools, packed away and 
held tightly in place: 1 life-saving sack ; 4 water 
gauges; 1 heavy woolen blanket; 1 pickax; 1 hydraulic key; 1 stand- 
pipe nozzle ; 1 spray-pipe nozzle; 1 spade; 1 adjustable rope and hooked 
ladder ; 1 life-line ; 1 leather pouch, with life-saving gun and line; medi- 
cine chest, with bandages and drugs; 1 smoke mask, with vinegar and 
ammonia in bottles and leather pouch; 1 bell; 1 lantern; 60 feet of 
hose ; 1 tool chest; and 1 torch. The entire weight of the vehicle and all 
its load is 377 Ibs., and the cost of the whole is about $225. The Germans 
also lead in other branches of fire department equipment. The Berlin fire- 
men wear water jackets with a double skin, which they fill with water 
from their hose. If the between space gets too full the water runs out at the 
top of the helmet and pours over the fireman like a spray, cooling and pro- 
tecting him. The German smoke-helmets are now in general use in most of 
the continental capitals, and are on trial in some of our own departments. 
These helmets allow the fireman to breathe and to see with some slight com- 
fort in a densely thick atmosphere, and some of the newer patterns contain 
means of telephone communication leading out of doors into the street. 

In provincial Germany the departments, though all admirably equipped, 
are in many respects still in their infancy. Take Wiesbaden, with a resident 
population of 60,000, and at times during its fashionable season a visiting 
population of 125,000 strangers. Captain Jost, the chief, invited me to see 
his department, and after showing me the engine, the hose carts, the truck, 
his own bicycle and the horses, ushered me into a large, lofty, light and airy 
room, where a dozen shoemakers were sitting busy at their lasts. I suggested 
that the date was June Ist, not April Ist, but the amiable Jost failed to see 
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the point and explained to me most seriously that these men constituted the 
day detachment of the Wiesbaden department. Not having an absolutely 
independent working force, the chief organized one, every man of which 
is a shoemaker, their trade being such that it requires little space and no 
machinery, and these he has put into the large room next to the engine 
house. They have their own business, and their customers call on them and 
bring their work, but they cannot go out themselves. They come on duty at 
6 a.M., and keep on until 7 p.m., for which service they are paid 30 marks— 
$7.50—a month and a bonus of 60 pfennigs—15 cents—for every commenced 
hour of work ata fire. If they are at a fire sixty-one minutes they are paid 
two full hours. The night-watch come on at 7 p.M., and are on until 6 A.M. 
They do duty at the various theaters, and then sleep in the engine house. 
Their pay is 1 mark—24 cents— per night, and 15 cents for every com- 
menced hour of fire work. The chief gets 1,250 marks—$312.50—and his 
assistant 1,200 marks—$300—per annum, and may do no other business. 
They are on duty from 7 until 1, and from 3 until 5p. M., and must keep a 
general supervision of the theaters. I cannot close my remarks on German 
firemen without citing the fact that at a fire at Wilhelmshohe last summer 
the local fire company was commanded by the Emperor William in person. 
In Amsterdam, Holland, they have a small but efficient force of fire 
fighters, and the system of canals, which really divide Amsterdam into ninety 
islands, proves a power- 
ful ally in an abundant 
water supply. The most 
interesting feature of this 
Dutch fire department, 
which was shown to me by 
Chief Meier and District 
Captain Proost, was the 
fireboat Jan Van der Heyde, 
a small steamer 50 feet 
long, 10 feet beam, a little 
over 3 feet deep, and 5 feet 
clear above the water line. 
Her fire engine is of 27 
horse-power and the engine 
for her propeller of 10 
horse-power ; she has two 
boilers, a large and a small 
one, the latter always with 
steam on. The Van der 
Heyde carries a captain and 
four men, and works eight 
streams ; but two, and even 
three, of these can be ‘‘ sia- 
mesed,’? and with three 


such streams joined she COLONEL DETALLE, COM. OF SAPEURS-POMPIERS, PARIS, 
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throws 1,100 gallons of water a minute a distance of 114 feet. The steamer is 
an exceedingly graceful craft, with a powerful ice cutter on her bow, which 
does not in the least detract from her appearance. The Amsterdam Fire De- 
partment has twelve stations, each of which is supplied with a hand engine, 
while eight of them have steam fire engines besides, and two horses for every 
engine. The force consists of 270 men, under Commandant J. Meier, five 
district captains and nine captains. For every three days’ work the men 
have one day off. 

In an English magazine a writer asserts : ‘‘ Needless to say, the telegraphic 
and telephonic arrangements of the [London] brigade are the most perfect in 
the world ;’? and again, ‘‘ The horses are the finest in the world,” both of 
which statements are so absolutely absurd and so childishly simple that I 
will not even attempt to contradict them. The London Fire Brigade is miles 
and miles behind what it ought to be, but this is rather the system of its 
command than the fault of the men. The present chief officer of the brigade 
is Commander Lionel De La Tour Wells, a social favorite, a good naval officer, 
a clever author and a popular clubman— 
everything but a fireman, and he looks no 
more like one than a pea resembles a pea- 
cock. He was under fire, in his ‘‘ middy”’ 
days, on board the Bellerophon, and he 
drifted into the brigade through the ad- 
miralty, and not by the engine house. The 
London fireman is a sturdy, sober, earnest, 
agile, hard working fellow, individually 
as good as any in the world, but he has no 
incentive to do any more than his routine 
duty. The method of appointment to po- 
sitions of command, and the system of 
promotion, or, rather, the lack of system, 
does much to kill ambition among the 
men. A third officer of the brigade was 
recently appointed. Instead of promoting 
a capable district superintendent to the 
position, the Fire Brigade Committee of 
the London County Council advertised. 
Sixty-two applications were received, sev- 
eral from officers of the brigade, and one 
from a superintendent with a twenty years’ 
good record behind him. But; to use the 
words of one of the County Council, ‘‘a 
rank outsider,’’? Lieutenant Sampson Sla- 
den, of the navy, was appointed. What 
inducement can there be for the officers 
and men to perfect themselves in their 
BRANDDIRECTOR GIERSBERG, BERLIN. profession, when appointments are made 

Photograph by W. Titzenthaler. in this manner ? 
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GERMAN CYCLE FIRE APPARATUS. 
I visited the brigade headquarters at Southwark several times, and was 


lucky enough to see ‘‘a hitch’? and turn out. It took two minutes and_ fifty 
seconds, but this is not surprising when I state that the horses stand in their 


GROUP OF PROVINCIAL GERMAN FIREMEN, WIESBADEN. 
1. Foreman. 2. Fireman in working uniform. 3. Theatre uniform, 4. Captain G. Jost, Commander. 
Photographs expressly for this article. 
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INTERIOR OF FIRE DEPARTMENT HEADQUARTERS, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND. 
Photograph by S. Herz expressly for this article. 
stalls in a separate building, across a court, about fifty or sixty feet away 
from the engine. That is a fair sample of all their work, means and 
methods, and, with a thorough British prejudice, they won’t adopt ideas 
which they must know to be better than their own. Talking with one of the 
superintendents, I told him of our sliding poles, how our horses stand in 
front of the engines, and how easily our men get out in thirty seconds. He 
looked at me with an expression uncomplimentary to my veracity, and said, 
‘*Well, this is good enough for us.’? One thing struck me as peculiar to the 


AMSTERDAM (HOLLAND) FIRE BOAT. 
Photograph by S. Herz expressly for this article. 
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GERMAN CELLAR FIRE FIGHTING. 
Published by courtesy of Mr. Simon Brentano. 


London brigade—their engines make more noise, going to a fire, than any 
others in the world.- They use some sort of an exhaust pipe, which they 


must open and shut, and the escaping steam is 
worse than the old Calliope whistles on the Mis- 
sissippi River steamboats. 

There is, however, another feature of the Lon- 
don brigade which is unique as it is excellent, 
and which, I am told, was introduced by Com- 
mander Wells. It is a brigade canteen, sta- 
tioned at headquarters, and which is dispatched 
to every big fire where the men are likely to be 
on duty for many hours, and especially when 
the fire is at night, and there is likely to be 
difficulty in obtaining anything for them to eat 
and drink. The food is generally biscuits, bread 
and butter and cakes, and the drinks tea and 
coftee, which are kept hot by a small stove in- 
side the canteen and opposite the door. The ac- 
companying picture (page 639) is from hurriedly 
made sketches, but the canteen is really a capi- 
tal contrivance, and looks like our street ‘‘ quick 
lunch”’ establishments on wheels. 

Both the flap and roof are closed when the 
canteen is not in service. The firemen naturally 
appreciate this perambulating hotel, where, of 
course, everything is free, and it is an idea the 
larger American fire departments could well 
adopt. Public spirited citizens could easily raise 
a fund for our brave firemen, the interest of 
which would amply equip and maintain several 
such canteens in New York City. 

The Glasgow Fire Brigade is a magnificent one 
—probably the best in Great Britain. It is not 
so many years ago but that I can well remem- 
ber, that when a fire broke out in the city the 


DISTRICT CAPTAIN M. J. PROOST 
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bobbies patrolled their beats springing a 
rasping rattle to announce the fire, and call- 
ing out the street and number where it was. 
The Glasgow brigade consists of 11 steam 
fire engines, 2 hand engines, 10 horse hose 
and ladder carriages, 1 hand hose carriage, 
36 horses and 115 men; and every man 
must have had a trade before he enters the 
brigade. They are joiners, builders, slaters, 


plumbers, painters, blacksmiths, engineers ~ 


and shoemakers. With the exception of the 
steam fire engines, the members of the bri- 
gade make all the running plant, the lad- 
ders and other implements of wood and 
iron, the electric fire alarms and their own 
helmets and boots. Even the steam fire 


CHIEF OFFICER WILLIAM PATERSON, GLASGOW 
FIRE BRIGADE, 
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J. MEIER, CHIEF OFFICER OF FIRE BRI- 
GADE, AMSTERDAM. 
Photograph by Buttinghausen for this article. 


engines never go back for repairs. 
A new central station, which is 
to be a model fire station in every 
respect and for every country, is 
being built under Chief Pater- 
son’s direction, after his own 
plans, and much of the work is 
being done by his own men. 
The chief officer of the Glasgow 
brigade is a splendid specimen 
of the typical fireman — bluff 
and hearty, honest and hard 
working, and heart and soul in 
his profession. In reply to the 
question: ‘‘Of what are you 
most proud as chief?’’ the mod- 
est reply was, ‘‘Of having at- 
tended between five thousand 
and six thousand fires without 
losing a single fireman; and I 
am also very proud of my officers 
and men. Of course,’’ he added, 
‘firemen do not escape injury, 
but they generally ‘come up 
smiling,’ as the saying is; and, 
besides, it’s part of the regular 
business.”’ 

Chief Paterson has successfully 
introduced, and has in daily use, 
that with which the New York 
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department is still experiment- 
ing, and which, as yet, exists 
nowhere else. It is a telephonic 
communication from the scene of 
the fire to the chief, at headquar- 
ters. Every signal box contains 
a telephone, and every engine, 
hose cart, ladder truck or wagon 
carries a portable telephone with 
an Ader transmitter and receiver. 
The first officer arriving at a fire 
and surveying the outlook, goes 
at once to the nearest signal 
box and reports verbally to the 
chief officer, who is awaiting his 
message, with the phone to his 
ear, at the central station. Within 
four—at most, five—minutes after 
the first alarm he knows the situ- 
ation, if reinforcements are want- 
ed, or if he should come himself. 
Glasgow has two other well known 
firemen. Central Superintendent 
and Assistant Chief John S. Muir 
is an old Sixth Ward New Yorker, 
whose favorite place of resort 
was at the Chambers Street engine 
house, where he picked up many 
of those ‘‘tricks of the trade”’ 
which he has since put to good 

advantage. Mr. Muir says, with = ‘0% places Seca Rake cacnen l cheba! 
a merry Scotch twinkle in his Photograph by Russet & Sons. 

eye, ‘‘ You want to know the finest fire brigade in the world? Well, laddie, 
it’s Glasgie; though I dinna forget they do great things yonder in New 
York.’’ The third fireman is Wallace, a Scotch collie, who drifted into the 
central office about five years ago, and has never missed a run since then. In 
Glasgow special merit is rewarded with a twenty-five dollar increase of wages 
per annum, and the authorities are not niggardly in its bestowal. 

The National Fire Brigades’ Union of Great Britain is an institution em- 
bracing nearly all the companies in the United Kingdom, and which is doing 
no end of good work for the betterment of fire matters generally. That it is 
a permanent and pronounced organization with distinguished membership 
may be inferred from the fact that the President is the Duke of Marlborough, 
and the District Presidents are: H. R. H. Prince Christian, K. G., Right 
Hon. Earl Stanhope, Right Hon. Earl De La Warr, Right Hon. Earl Mount 
Edgcumbe, Right Hon. Lord Lilford, Right Hon. Lord Wolverton, Sir John 
H. Puleston, Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., and Ian Malcolm, Esq., M.P. The 
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THE LADDER TRUCK IN FULL TILT. 


From biograph photographs taken by the British Mutoscope and Biograph Company, and published by 
courtesy of the Amertcan Mutoscope and Biograph Company. 


THROWING A STREAM FROM AN ENGLISH EXTENSION LADDER—THIS PIECE OF APPARATUS 
18 QUITE DIFFERENT FROM ANY USED IN AMERICA. 


RESCUE WORK ON AN ENGLISH EXTENSION LADDER. 


From biograph photographs taken by the British Mutoscope and Biograph Company, and published voy 
courtesy of the American Mutoscope and Biograph Company. 
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THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH FIRE BRIGADES UNION, AND HIS 


Duke of Marlborough takes the liveliest interest in the work of the union, 
personally presides at all its sessions, travels from end to end of the country 
to hold reviews and inspect brigades, and has pledged himself to introduce a 
bill asking Parliamentary recognition and aid for the Fire Brigades Union. 
Last year, at Blenheim, he entertained all the fire brigades at his place at 
Blenheim, and his guests included, besides a score of foreign chiefs, 200 
separate brigades—about 1,500 men. No prettier sight was ever seen than 
the immense, velvety green lawns of Blenheim, edged and fringed with 
the white tents of the camp, the red of the ladders and trucks, the bright 
shining brass of the engines and the many uniforms, as the firemen moved, 
marched and maneuvered. 
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GUESTS, THE BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL EUROPEAN FIRE CHIEFS, AT BLENHEIM, AUGUST, 1898. 


A singular paradox is the fact that there are a number of women abroad 
who are firemen. Consuela, the Duchess of Marlborough, is the proud pos- 
sessor of a diploma making her an honorary member of all the Belgian brigades. 
The Arch-Duchess Maria Theresa, whose stepson is heir apparent to the 
Austrian throne, is Hon. Captain of the Central Fire Brigades of the 
Empire, which title was conferred on her for having saved a child’s life 
from a burning building, which she entered against many protests, and 
where she was herself seriously burned. The Princess Waldemar of Den- 
mark, daughter-in-law of the King, is a captain in the Copenhagen Brigade, 
and is immensely popular among the firemen, whose friend she has proven 
herself to be. Her father, the Duke of Chartres, served in the Union Army 
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THE CANTEEN IN WINTER-TIME, 
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LONDON FIRE BRIGADE CANTEEN—ONE ENGLISH IDEA WHICH MIGHT WELL BE ADOPTED 
IN AMERICAN FIRE DEPARTMENTS, 


during our Civil War and stood close to Lincoln, of whom he is a very great 
admirer. 

In Nasso, Sweden, the firemen happen to be women. The place is only a 
little village, and four enormous water tubs constitute the ‘“ waterworks.” 
The fire department is made up of 150 women, and one of their duties consists 
in always keeping the ‘‘ waterworks’ in order—the tubs filled with water. 
They are said to be fine ‘“ firemen,’”? and know how to handle a fire with 
little confusion. 


WALLACE, THE GLASGOW FIRE DOG, 


MR, CHARLES E, TRIPLER, IN HIS LABORATORY, BREAKING FROZEN LETTUCE LEAVES. 
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LIQUEFIED AIR AND ITS USES. 


By GeorGce Hl. JOHNsoN, Sc. D. 


F a gas is allowed to expand against resistance, work is done ; the mechan- 
ical energy so expended is simply a transformation of heat—the disap- 
pearance of which produces cold. In an air pump we see the air under 

the receiver become so chilled that moisture is deposited in drops on the 
‘glass. Miners and engineers, who use compressed air in operating tools, find 
it necessary to apply heat where the air escapes, to prevent the valves from 
freezing. This familiar cooling by expansion is the principle of the process 
used in liquefying air. 

Heat, according to the generally accepted theory, is a mode of vibration of 
the molecules of matter. Light, electricity and magnetism are also supposed 
to originate in the motions of the ultimate particles of matter. These 
motions are frequently associated with each other, and it is well known that 
heat and electricity may be caused by, and changed into, mechanical forces 
—as through the agency of an engine or dynamo. The fact that energy, like 
matter, may be completely transformed but cannot be destroyed, is expressed 
in the doctrine of the conservation of energy. When some new manifestation 
of energy becomes known some people are always ready to believe that the 
energy itself is new. But all the evidence we have goes to show that neither 
energy nor matter has ever been created by human power, or by any other 
power since the creation of man. 
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To run an engine to operate an electric plant or a liquid air plant as a 
source of energy, is like pumping water to the top of a building and using it 
there to operate hydraulic elevators. Such plants are often very useful, not 
because they produce power, but because they transform the stored energy of 
coal into other forms of energy which are more easily distributed and applied. 
Liquid air may remain for several years, as electric lights did, a laboratory 
and lecture room curiosity. But there is abundant reason for believing that 
such low temperature, produced at low cost, will have many useful applica- 
tions, and that liquid air and liquefying apparatus will have considerable 
commercial importance. <A great deal of nonsense has been written along 
this line, and published broadcast in Sunday newspapers and popular maga- 
zines. It is quite certain that the liquid will not be used in some of the 
ways claimed. It will not be used to make more liquid of the same kind ; it 
will not be used generally as a substitute for ice, and under ordinary cireum- 
stances it will not be used expansively in place of steam. The first claim, 
which is an absurdity, was probably the result of experimenting with a plant 
which had been already cooled to liquid air temperature by steam power, so 
that a very little liquid air, or any other source of power, would serve to 
operate it for a few minutes. 

As a refrigerating agent liquid air will produce temperatures so low that 
ice is hot in comparison. But for temperatures around the freezing point 
nothing can generally compete with ice ; although when a rapid and contin- 
uous current of cold air is wanted the vaporization of liquid air will furnish 
exactly what is needed without any machinery. 

As an expansive agent in motors it has been shown by Mr. Hudson Maxim 
that liquid air has a value of about seven-twelfths that of steam, and evidently 
cannot compete with it in that way where economy is the chief consideration. 

The commercial value of liquid air will depend largely upon the practica- 
bility of its economical transportation and preservation. This makes a 
subject by itself. The present methods, which are very satisfactory in the 
laboratory, may be improved where large quantities of the liquid are to be 
handled and stored. When we consider that the difference in temperature 
between the liquid and ordinary air is more than twice the difference between 
freezing and boiling water, and that the liquid immediately evaporates when 
raised above its limiting temperature of —312° Fahrenheit, it seems strange 
that a pint of the exposed liquid will not disappear in less than half an- hour. 
One reason is that small quantities are self-protected by assuming the 
spheroidal state. When any liquid is put on a surface very much hotter 
than itself it instantly evaporates enough to form a cushion of vapor which 
prevents actual contact between the liquid and the solid, and so prevents 
conduction of heat. The superficial tension of the liquid draws it into a 
globular form which is supported on the vapor, the particles of which con- 
stantly vibrate between the solid and the liquid. Water on red-hot iron is 
the most familiar example of this state; drops of it will roll like mercury. 
Handling liquid gas is like handling water in red-hot vessels ; it is pro- 
tected to some extent by its own vapor. f 


Liquid air may be stirred by the bare fingers without injury, just as a 
4 
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finger may be 
passed quickly 
into melted met- 
al provided the 
hand is moist. 
When the hand 
is put in melted 
lead the high 
temperature of 
the lead vapor- 
izes the water, 
which forms a 
non - conducting 
layer protecting 
the hand _ better 
than any glove 
of solid matter. 
In the other case 


the phenomenon ; 
is reversed. The RECEPTACLES FOR LIQUID AIR, USED BY THE GENERAL 
LIQUID AIR CO. 


hand is now the 
hot substance, whose temperature differs from that of, liquid air more than it 
does from that of melted lead. 

To preserve the liquid air it is necessary to put it in a receptacle where 
heat vibrations cannot be imparted to it. ,.The same means which will pre- 
vent the carbon filament of an incandescent electric light from dissipating 
its heat will prevent objects at ordinary temperature from imparting their 
heat to liquid air. Professor Dewar has been very successful in this work. 
His glass bulbs are made double, and the space between them being ex- 
hausted of air both conduction and convection are prevented. A drop of 
mercury put between the bulbs will vaporize in the vacuum, and then when 
the inner bulb is filled with liquid air the vapor is deposited on its surface 
and thus makes a mirror. This mirror reflects the radiant heat and light 
which otherwise would get in. In this way the influx of heat is reduced to 
one-thirtieth of what it would be with an air space. When such a bulb is 
put inside of another Dewar bulb, or is immersed in liquid air, its contents 
are kept without appreciable loss. Professor Dewar has thus fully solved the 
problem of keeping small quantities of liquid air in the laboratory. 

Mr. Tripler, who has the distinction of being the first man to make and dis- 
tribute liquid air by the gallon, keeps the liquid in tins or cans.wrapped in 
boiler felt or steam pipe covering. The tops of the cans are covered only with 
pieces of the same material, so that the gases can easily escape. To pack for 
transportation one can is simply thrust into a larger can. A three-gallon 
milk can of the liquid, thus protected, loses about one gallon in a nine hours’ 
ride. 

Probably there will be no serious difficulty in using large Dewar jars, or in 
confining the liquid under pressure with a safety-valve and using the es- 
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caping gases to refrigerate the exterior of the can. Tank cars could be con- 
structed on either of these principles, so that the liquid might be transported 
for thousands of miles and kept for many days. The larger the tank the less 
the percentage of loss would be, because the surface varies as the square, 
while the volume varies as the cube of the linear dimensions. This law is 
very evident in the case of ice—which is always broken in small pieces to 
secure a rapid melting or cooling effect. 

Professor Eliht’ Thomson has suggested the possibility of having well-pro- 
tected liquid-air pipe lines laid from sources of great natural power—for ex- 
ample, Niagara Falls—to large cities where the liquid could be tapped as re- 
quired. The pressure in the pipe could be regulated by safety valves, and 
would be moderated by tapping en route. The air might be drawn out 
either in liquid or gaseous form—according as it was tapped from the bot- 
tom or top of the pipe; it might be used directly for refrigerating houses 
in summer, and by superheating it would operate electric dynamos and 
other machinery. Ice could be made as a by-product. 

One of the advantages of a liquid-air pipe line is seen in the fact that pure 
copper and other electric conductors offer a resistance to the electric current, 
which is proportional to their temperature. Consequently a thin copper 
wire laid in or along such a pipe could carry a heavy current with little loss. 
The electricity, of course, could be generated by dynamos at the water-power 
where the air would be liquefied. Moreover, all insulating materials have 
their insulating quality enhanced at low temperatures, so that the liquid- 
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air pipe line would have great attractions for the electrical engineer, and 
the great evil of electrolysis, or leaking clectricity, in our city streets might 
be avoided. Owing to the present high price of copper, earnest efforts are 
being made to find substitutes for that metal. If the air pipe itself could be 
successfully used as an electrical conductor a great economy would be effected 
in long-distance transmission. Where water power is not available there are 
generally large power plants which are not operated more than twelve hours 
a day, and when not otherwise used they might operate air-liquefying ma- 
chinery. The realization of such possibilities as these will greatly promote 
the cheap production and extensive use of liquid air. 

Safety in handling and distribution is another important consideration. 
If a liquid-air reservoir is air-tight it will burst with violence, unless able to 
resist a pressure of more than five tons to the square inch, and this is several 
times the working pressure generally allowed for compressed air. As long as 
the escape of gas is allowed there is no danger in handling the liquid pro- 
vided it is not brought into contact with any burning substance. What hap- 
pens in the last case depends on circumstances, and experiments should be 
made with caution. Nitrogen, which constitutes four-fifths of the atmos- 
phere, is perfectly inert. It is oxygen which does all the work, and it is so 
active that if it were not mixed with the nitrogen the world would soon be 
consumed. Now liquid nitrogen is more volatile than liquid oxygen—boil- 
ing at -377° Fahrenheit, instead of -356° Fahrenheit ; consequently liquid air 
loses nitrogen faster than it does oxygen, and the proportion of the latter is 
constantly increasing. When the liquid has about half disappeared the re- 
mainder is generally about half oxygen; it is then capable of supporting 
rapid combustion or explosion when in contact with burning carbon. Dr. 
Linde has made liquefiers which separate the dangerous but useful oxygen 
from the nitrogen, and it is probable that this separation will be made in the 
commercial article. The- nitrogen would be always harmless, and for pur- 
poses of expansion and refrigeration would be more useful than the mixture. 
The oxygen, on the other hand, has many applications of its own in various 
industries. 

Among the possible uses of liquid air and its constituents we will name a 
few : 

(1). A substitute for compressed air. With a pressure of only one thou- 
sand pounds to the square inch compressed air requires very strong ‘steel 
reservoirs. But the liquid, containing eleven and one-half times as much air 
and potential energy, may be carried in a paper box. Of course the liquid is 
subject to constant waste by evaporation, while the compressed air does not 
waste, but for some purposes—-where a light compact source of energy is re- 
quired, which can be immediately regulated to varying loads—the liquid will 
have a great advantage. 

(2). For gas engines. When the liquid is rich in oxygen it may be used 
with carbon as an explosive in interior combustion engines. 

(3). In aerial navigation. One of the greatest obstacles to the construc- 
tion of a practical dirigible balloon, aeroplane, or flying machine, has been 
the lack of an adequate power with little weight. The flight of the most suc- 
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cessful of these machines has been very limited, because the amount of 
power which could be carried was so quickly expended. Liquid air seems 
likely to furnish exactly the power that is needed. It may cost twice as 
much as coal per horse-power hour, but it will do twice as much work as 
steam of equal weight, and it dispenses with the weight of fuel and boiler 
which has hitherto prevented any prolonged aerial navigation. 

(4). In submarine navigation. Liquid air after furnishing power by ex- 
pansion in a motor would provide a supply of pure air for breathing. When 
any form of combustion engine is used it is necessary to insure a constant 
supply of oxygen or compressed air both for the fire and for breathing. 

(5). In deep-sea diving. Since the weight of the liquid is about that of 
water, it may be easily handled in casks under water. A pipe line from a 
forty-gallon cask to the diver would supply him with air enough for several 
hours. Power might be supplied in the same way, but probably freezing 
of the water around the safety valves and working parts would prevent any 
continuous operations. 

(6). As a freezing mixture in pipes around tunnels and shafts. One of 
the best ways of excluding water from mines and tunnels during construc- 
tion, where its influx would result in stoppage of work and perhaps loss of 
life, is to freeze the surrounding earth. This has been accomplished by 
using freezing mixtures, which are put in pipes properly spaced around the 
excavation. Liquid air would seem to be much better for this purpose than 
any freezing mixture, since its far lower temperature would freeze water a 
greater distance from each pipe and so reduce the number of pipes needed. 
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Liquid air will also be very useful in some mines for cooling and ventila- 
tion. 

(7). In making vacuum bulbs, such as are used in electrical and other ap- 
paratus. The most perfect vacuum known has recently been made in this 
way: A glass tube more than thirty inches long and terminating in two 
bulbs is filled with mercury. After filling the tube “the mercury is boiled to 
expel any air that may be mixed with it ; then the tube is inverted in a ves- 
sel of mercury. The pressure of the atmosphere, per unit of area, on the 
surface of the mercury is equal to the weight of a column of mercury thirty 
inches high ; consequently the bulbs being more than thirty inches above 
the open surface are filled only with the vapor of mercury. In this position 
the two bulbs are hermetically sealed with the blow-pipe. Then by chilling 
the smaller bulb with liquid air, this vapor is condensed to a solid and de- 
posited as a mirror on the interior of the bulb. The tube connecting the 
two bulbs may now be sealed off with the blow-pipe and the larger one then 
contains the most perfect vacuum obtainable by any known process. In this 
way it is easy to reduce the vapor to two and one-half millionths of a mil- 
lionth of an atmosphere. This means that if it were possible to make such a 
bulb a quarter of a mile in diameter there would not be enough vapor in it 
to produce atmospheric pressure in a bulb only one inch in diameter. Pro- 
fessor Dewar claims that this is a higher vacuum than any which had been 
previously dreamed of, and Professor Crookes acknowledges its superiority to 
his own, which is made only by hours of work with the mercurial pump. 

(8). In blasting work. One of Mr. Tripler’s startling experiments shows 
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that heavy felt, which can scarce- 
ly be induced to burn in open 
air, burns so rapidly as to explode 
when it is saturated with liquid 
air. In any explosive mixture 
liquid air is chiefly remarkable 
for its volatility—which would 
sometimes be an advantage, but 
often a disadvantage. Practical 
experiments in a German coal 
mine showed that such a mix- 
ture maintains its full force for 
only five or ten minutes, and 
within half an hour, or as soon 
as the liquid has evaporated, all 
explosive power is lost. In re- 
gard to the amount of this power 
Mr. Hudson Maxim, the smoke- 
less-giinpowder inventor and a 
high authority on explosives, 
writes as follows in a communica- 
tion to the writer of this article : 
‘* An explosive compound is one 
which contains oxygen for the MR. OSCAR P. OSTERGREN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
support of its own combustion ; CEREAL: LIQUED, RIB SOs 

that is to say, it consists of combustible matter intimately associated with 
oxygen. Explosive compounds are burned in two ways; one by surface 
combustion, the other by what is called detonation, and which is practically 
instantaneous. Gunpowder is a form of explosive which is consumed by 
surface combustion and this, although rapid, is very slow compared with 
the action of detonation. Detonation compounds are termed high explosives 
and are too quick for use as gunpowder. 

‘* Fire in the open grate is in reality but a slow form of explosion. The 
oxygen of the air continuously combining with the combustible matter 
evolves a large amount of heat which maintains the temperature of the fuel 
above the ignition point, and so the action goes on until the fuel is all con- 
sumed. If the fuel were to be reduced to an impalpable powder or dust and 
mingled with the air of the room, an explosive mixture would be formed 
with the oxygen of the air which, if ignited, would explode with great 
violence. Explosions of flouring mills are examples of destruction wrought 
by such explosive mixtures. It takes about 12 lbs. of air to supply oxygen 
to burn 1 lb. of coal, and the energy developed by the combustion of one 
grateful of coal would be sufficient, if utilized in a gun, to burl a 1,000 lb. 
projectile a distance of ten miles, or cause it to pass through two feet of steel. 
It would be equal to the energy developed by the falling of Cleopatra’s 
needle from the height of Trinity Church spire. When air is liquefied, the 
density of the liquid is about 800 times as great as that of ordinary air, and 
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consequently if a combustible body be placed in it, 800 times as much oxy- 
gen is brought in contact with a given area of the combustible body. If the 
combustible be in pulverulent form and the liquid air absorbed by it, an ex- 
plosive compound is produced comparable in force with the strongest dy- 
namite. If the nitrogen be boiled off and the residual oxygen absorbed in 
charcoal or cotton fibre, we have about five times 800, or 4,000 times as 
much oxygen in contact with a given quantity of combustible as we have in 
the atmosphere. <As there are no bonds of chemical union to be broken, 
costing energy, no exploder is required to detonate this substance. Simple 
ignition is all that is required, and we may estimate the energy developed as 
substantially equal to the total heat evolved by the combustion of the carbon 
in the oxygen present. This is sufficient to raise the temperature of the 
products of combustion to more than 16,000° Fahrenheit, and the expansion 
of the gases would be such as to cause the body to occupy a volume more 
than 14,000 times as great. The strongest dynamite when detonated will 
generate sufficient heat to cause its products of combustion to occupy, ac- 
cording to Nobel, about 10,000 times the volume of the original body. As 
the force of an explosive is largely in proportion to its increase in volume by 
conyersion into highly heated gases, it will therefore be seen that liquid oxy- 
gen, combined with carbon in the right proportions, is theoretically consider- 
ably stronger than the most powerful dynamite.’’ 

(9). Insurgery. Dr. G. Fish Clark, of New York, and other physicians who 
have experimented with the liquid, express great confidence that this new 
agent will in some cases assist, and in other cases displace, the surgeon’s 
knife. The liquid, however, must be handled with caution, because when 
the flesh is more than momentarily exposed to it a deep ‘‘ burn’? results, 
which is very slow in healing. 

(10). As a testing agent. A slight impurity in chemicals considerably 
affects their critical temperature, and a slight impurity in metals greatly 
affects their electrical conductivity at low temperatures. Hence, immersion 
in liquid air prepares for a quick test of purity. 

The strength, color and other physical properties of many substances are 
greatly changed when exposed to extreme cold. Remembering that cold is 
simply the absence of heat, which is a vibration of the molecules or ultimate 
particles of matter, we might expect a great reduction in temperature to affect 
the coherence of the particles. The strength of iron wire increased fifty per 
cent. when the temperature decreased from 58° Fahrenheit to -312° Fahren- 
heit. A soft alloy, like solder, shows no elasticity and little strength at 
ordinary temperatures ; but if it is wound into a spiral and bathed in liquid 
air it acts like a watch spring, and will support fifteen times the weight it 
did before. 

It is well known that metals generally, when exposed to a great and con- 
tinuous weight, will gradually change their form. This change is called the 
flow of metals, because it is exactly similar to the flow of thick liquids. Now 
it is believed that the metals which are soft at ordinary temperatures are 
really in a state of partial fusion, and that we have the thorough solid only 
at far lower temperatures. But as long as there is any heat at all in the 
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body—that is, any motion of the particles—there must be some readjustment 
of form to external pressure. Just what the condition is at absolute zero 
physicists are very anxious to learn; but the probability is that that condi- 
tion may be closely approached in the laboratory without ever being reached. 
Several independent series of experiments point to 459° below zero on the 
Fahrenheit scale as the absolute zero or temperature of molecular rest. Tem- 
perature lower than this is inconceivable, since we cannot imagine less than 
no motion. 

(11). In technology liquid air will have various applications. Vegetable 
and animal tissues, as well as iron and other metals, become at low tempera- 
tures as brittle as glass, and may be easily pulverized. 


THE EXPLOSIVE BURNING OF FELT DIPPED IN LIQUID AIR. 
Copyright, 1899, by Joseph H. Adams. 

Chloroform, alcohol and other volatile liquids may be purified by freezing 
them with liquid air. 

Distillation at low temperatures will be free from the objection that heat 
distillation sometimes impairs the product. The liquefaction process will 
also serve to separate light gases from compounds in which they occur. 
Thus helium, the lightest of all known gases, which, until recently, was sup- 
posed to exist only in the sun, was discovered to constitute about one- 
thousandth part of the gas rising from the spring at Bath, England. The 
other gases of the mixture were readily liquefied, leaving the helium alone. 
When helium is liquefied we shall be one step nearer to the absolute zero, 

(12). In burning poor fuels. Combustion being simply a chemical com- 
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bination of oxygen with some other element, the intensity of the combustion 
increases with the concentration of the oxygen. Even steel burns furiously 
in liquid oxygen, and the poorest coal will serve when the gas can be sup- 
plied to it. Thus it is possible for liquid dir to heat the kitchen stove at the 
same time it is refrigerating and ventilating all the rooms of the house. 

(13). In theoretical science. The phenomena of low temperatures, made 
known by liquid air, will help us to a truer theory of the universe of matter, 

Gases which have failed to show signs of liquefaction under very great 
pressure used to be called permanent gases, and it was supposed that their 
liquefaction was really impossible. All these have now been liquefied, and 
all but hydrogen have been frozen. <A sufficient elevation of the earth’s 
temperature would change the globe into a ball of molten lava and gas, like 
the sun. <A reduction in temperature of only 400° Fahrenheit would solidify 
everything, including all the atmosphere. Here we are brought to consider 
great problems of astronomy and the history of stars. We know by using 
the spectroscope—an instrument which shows immediately whether light 
emanates from a gaseous or a solid body—that many stars are in each of 
these conditions, and others are apparently in all stages of transition between 
them. The liquefaction of air throws its own light on the history of the 
earth and the solar system, as well as on that of the distant stars. Most 
substances become very friable at low temperatures, suggesting glass at ordi- 
nary temperature. Meteoric dust may be planetary matter frozen to pieces, 
and Saturn’s rings, known to be dust clouds, may be disintegrated moons. 

Low temperature phenomena suggest a philosophical basis for the theory 
of the ultimate unity of matter, and the possibility of the transmutation of 
the elements. Asa hypothesis it may be said that the internal energy of 
matter, manifested in heat, etc., is an organizing force on the persistence 
of which the physical qualities depend. At high temperature the repellant 
forces are the strongest ; at medium temperature the attractive forces predom- 
inate ; at absolute zero both classes of forces vanish, and there is absolute 
inertness—matter without properties. If all matter is identical in the final 
analysis, and qualities as we know them are due solely to arrangements and 
motions of atoms and molecules, then we might expect that these conditions 
having disappeared at absolute zero, and the temperature being increased 
therefrom, the arrangements and motions of the particles might be very 
different from those existing before the state of rest; in other words, the 
identity of matter might be lost, or the elements transmuted by a reduction 
of temperature to absolute zero. On the other hand, if there be such a phe- 
nomenon as the transmutation of the elements, we should expect to find it 
increasingly manifest as the condition of negative characteristics or absolute 
zero is approached. Every mass of elementary matter is a little universe in 
which all molecules have one and the same motion. The molecules being 
perfectly elastic, the motions will naturally continue indefinitely — being 
greater or less in amount according as energy is added or withdrawn. The 
fact that the volume-temperature line of all gases point to absolute zero 
(-459° Fahrenheit) indicates that elements act*alike down to that point ; but 
the other fact that each gas has its own critical temperature and pressure 
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indicates that below the point of liquefaction they do not act alike, and hence 
it is probable that each element has its own absolute zero or temperature of 
molecular rest. - 

For example, suppose that the absolute zero of silver is -450° Fahrenheit, 
and of gold -460° Fahrenheit. Then if an alloy of these two metals could 
be reduced to any intermediate temperature we would have this condition : 
A number of motionless molecules mixed with a number of molecules having 
motion of one kind. Under these circumstances the motionless molecules 
might take up the motion of the other molecules, even though they had 
never done so as long as they had their own proper motions. If this were 
true the absolute zero might be defined as the junction and stopping point of 
the elements—the condition in which, perchance, by taking up a new motion 
identity might be changed. Thus we reach a hypothetical explanation of the 
doctrine of transmutation. 

Mr. Tripler has done more than anyone else to popularize the subject of 
liquid air. In his numerous interviews and lectures, as well as in daily 
demonstrations at his laboratory, millions of people 
have learned something about liquid air. Some of 
this learning is of the kind that must be unlearned, 
but so far as lecture room experiments are concerned, 

Mr. Tripler shows a series of entertaining and instruct- 

ive phenomena at low temperature which a few years 

ago would have been too strange for a dream. Our 

illustrations show Mr. Tripler at work in his laboratory 

in New York City, where air is liquefied at the rate of 

three or four gallons an hour. Unless the air is freed 

from carbonic acid gas and moisture before it is lique- 

fied, these constituents freeze into small crystals long 

before the oxygen and nitrogen are liquefied. These 

minute white crystals throughout the liquid give it a 

milky appearance. When the solid 
matter is filtered out the liquid has 
a beautiful steel-blue color, which is 
due to the oxygen. The nitrogen 
alone is colorless, and the oxygen 
alone is sky-blue. Liquid ozone, 
which is a concentrated form of oxy- 
gen, is blue like indigo. 

One incredulous visitor, to whom 
Mr. Tripler showed a dipper filled 
with liquid air, remarking, ‘‘ This is 
the air you breathe,’’ replied, ‘‘ No 
such thing! that is boiling water.’’ 
Even the filtered liquid appears to 
give off a great vapor, but actually == 
we see nothing that it gives off. The mii® GEYMEL: 
gases continually evolved from the Copyright, 1899, by Joseph H. Adams. 
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liquid are so cold that the moisture of the surrounding air is frozen, and in | 
this way is produced a genuine cloud, such as floats in the upper atmosphere ; 
but in the latter case the condensation results from the exterior cooling of the 
warm current, instead of cooling by a cold current. 

When substances at ordinary temperature are immersed in liquid air they 
impart the heat motion of their particles to the surrounding liquid ; this in- 
crease in the molecular vibration of the liquid particles makes them strike 
furiously against each other until they work their way to the surface, whence 
they fly away as a free gas. 

It has been computed that in one cubic inch of every gas at atmospheric 
pressure and temperature of melting ice there are three hundred million 
million million molecules, but not one at rest. The average velocity of the 
molecules is different for each gas ; in the case of hydrogen it is more than a 
mile a second. The average velocity, being inversely proportional to the den- 
sity of the gas, is only a fraction of a mile per second for the gases compos- 
ing air; but it is sufficient to produce violent boiling, which is proportional 
to the heat imparted to the liquid, or, what is the same thing, to the cooling 
effected by it. 

The results of sudden and extreme cooling are very curious and different 
for different substances. A delicate rose which would wither and turn black 
from a frost-bite, may be immersed for a moment in liquid air without 
changing its color; but it is frozen so hard that the petals are brittle like 
glass, and may be broken in a thousand fragments. A head of lettuce is 
similarly affected, and the time of freezing is so short that no visible change 
is produced. Potatoes frozen in liquid air are as hard as stones, and show a 
fractured surface very similar to ivory. India-rubber becomes brittle and 
breaks like earthenware. A raw beefsteak turns pale during the freezing 
process, and then breaks like petrified wood. An egg becomes pulverulent, 
and the yolk scatters like the pollen of flowers. Frozen butter may be 
pounded in a mortar until it is a fine powder. 

The effects of an extreme cold bath on some metals have already been de- 
scribed. Lead becomes elastic, while iron becomes very brittle and at the 
same time stronger in resisting tension. Pure copper and other metallic 
conductors of electricity have their capacity much increased. Mercury be- 
comes a tenacious solid, so that hammers are made of it to drive nails, and 
bars sustain great weights. Alcohol becomes a white, stringy substance, like 
molasses candy. Ice becomes milky like camphor, and crumbles into frag- 
ments. Ivory and a few other substances become momentarily phos- 
phorescent. Leather is one of the few substances that seem to be unaffected 
by the low temperature. 

Simple but brilliant experiments are performed by burning electric-light 
carbons, steel pens, and other substances immersed in the liquid which has 
been exposed long enough to become half oxygen. A match fastened to a 
steel pen is lighted, and upon being immersed in the liquid the oxygen com- 
bines so rapidly that the steel is melted and drops of it fall to the bottom of 
the receptacle. In these experiments the cold liquid does not really touch 
the hot substance held in it, but it supplies the oxygen gas which sustains 
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the combustion, and at the same time prevents contact. The constantly 
evolving gases separate extreme cold from extreme heat. In the whole 
range of physical experiments there is not a more remarkable example of 
extremes meeting. 

Another startling experiment, called the geyser, shows the expansive 
power of the evolving gases. Many writers speak of the enormous expansive 
power of liquid air; but, strictly speaking, liquid air has less power than 
water; when sufficient heat-energy is imparted to cither liquid, gas or vapor 
is evolved which is capable of doing work, but the amount of the work is 
always less than the equivalent of the energy imparted, because a large part 
of the heat disappears or becomes latent in the change of state. The geyser 
is made by inserting a long slender tube, open at both ends, in a closed re- 
ceptacle of liquid air. The top of the tube is then closed with a stopper and 
the vessel is immersed in water to supply it with heat. Immediately the 
stopper is blown out with great violence and the escaping gas surrounds 
itself with a dense billowy cloud of vapor, which falls in a miniature shower 
of rain and snow. 
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By WILLIAM HAMILTON HAYNE, 


O horse! to horse ! with the stirrup’s clink, 
T And the keen thrust of the spur! 
To horse! To horse! Where the carbines crack, 

And the bullets whiz and whir! 
Mount fast! Spur on! Where the valiant ride, 

And Victory cleaves her way, 
With unchecked speed, for a nation’s need, 

In the red heart of the fray ! 


To horse! To horse! In the light of morn, 
And the noonday’s sultry breath ! 

To horse! To horse! And with swords that reap 
In the sunset fields of Death ! 

Mount fast! Spur on! Where the valiant ride, 
And Victory cleaves her way, 

With unchecked speed, for a nation’s need, 
In the red heart of the fray ! 


To horse! To horse! Where the war clouds swoop 
And the sky is blurred or blind! 

To horse! To horse! And with steeds that match 
The wings of the Arab wind! 

Mount fast! Spur on! Where the valiant ride, 
And Victory cleaves her way, 

With unchecked speed, for a nation’s need, 
In the red heart of the fray ! 


HONOR AMONG THIEVES. 


By ANNIE B. HouseMAn, 


T was a rough road in the Blue Ridge Range, away up in that 
part of North Carolina where there is little more of civilization 
than is found in any typical mountain country. This road, 
though not in a particularly uncivilized locality, was of neces- 
sity very rough and uncomfortable ; but the fact was scarcely 
noticed by the man whose jog-trotting little Jenney mean- 
dered stolidly and peacefully along. He did not even offer to 
guide the little animal. Fortunately, it was not necessary, as 
Jenney knew the way as well as he. 

They were a peculiarly well mated pair—this man and 
beast. To a close observer they bore each other a resemblance. 
Most likely it was a similarity in their dispositions, though I 
hasten to absolve Hall Jenkins from the little creature’s in- 
herited characteristic, for while he was humble and _ patient 
and stolid and stupid, he was possessed of no very marked 
will power; and we all understand fully the meaning of 
**stubborn as a mule.’”’? Right here I might, with propriety, 
add that none of those who had been so fortunate as to own 

Jenney ever doubted her full-blooded relationship to this family. 

It was growing warm and Jenney was getting tired, for they had come ten 
miles from Lowell, and it was now long past noon; and, though she could 
boast that her speed had been good on this rocky road, Jenney was thinking 
of a well remembered little stream that they should be nearing, and, if her 
steps were slower, they were quite decided, while her ears flew forward and 
backward more rapidly. 

The rider did not perceive this. He was thinking of thé rude little hut 
that was his home, and the pretty wife who awaited him, and the child. 
How pleased she would be with the candy—real red striped sticks—-and the 
bright little dress he had bought for her! He remembered so vividly the day 
he met Liza and the child at the Lowell fair. 

The little one was trotting along and prattling so cunningly that he gave 
her some candy, after which she became so friendly that she insisted upon 
him being her escort to see the pigs and horses. Of course he was delighted 
at the opportunity of meeting Liza and her parents, and soon they were all 
good friends. 

After this Jenney often made the trip to Lowell, which fact explains her 
thorough knowledge of the road ; and one day, Hall never knew how it hap- 
pened, Liza promised to be his wife, and he went in search of the old man to 
ask his consent, for this kind of thing is conducted about the same way the 
world over. 

The old man had coughed, and easing himself around in the chair, spat 
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‘¢¢7 GUESS YE BE ’LOWIN’ TO TAKE ’EM BOTH ?’”’ 
Drawn by Ch. Grunwald, 


quite far off the little portico ; then crossed and recrossed his legs several 
times, and drawled out : 

‘*Waa-l, ya-ass, I reckon so—but ye know Liza do be fond o’ the chile. I 
guess ye be’lowin’ to take ’em both?’ And the sharp eyes from under 
shaggy gray brows looked the question square in the face. 

Hall smiled now to remember that he grew almost angry at this, and replied 
that he would not dream of separating them, even if Liza should be willing. 

The old man squared around and deliberately crossed and recrossed his 
extremities again and drawled on, some quicker : 

‘*Waa-l, ye see, I *low’d as how ye’d better know that we uns don’t know 
who the chile’s father be—an’—fur as our love fur Liza goes, don’t give a 
durn ; we loves ’em both, an’ is glad on’em, but ef you an’ her is sot on 
each other an’ you’ve a min’ to take’em an’ treat ’em white—all right. 
But long as I live I ‘lows to see ’em well treated.’’ 

Though the old man’s voice was a trifle harsh and his manner blunt, there 
was no doubt of his good feeling, so Hall expressed the proper gratitude and 
went back to Liza. He never knew how any of his good fortune happened, 
but soon he took Liza to his little home and provided her with all the rude 
comforts possible, and right happy she seemed to be, always gentle and 
kind, and the child was a constant joy. 

True, she was not his own, but she was Liza’s and so was his, and in his 
weekly visits to town he never forgot to bring a gift with which to win from 
her a delighted cry and a hearty hug. 
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He had it now, stowed away in his saddle-bags, along with one for Liza, 
and he must hurry on, for he, too, began to realize that the sun was hot and it 
was long past dinner time, but he would whip Jenney up after she had 
drunk at the stream that was just here, and he turned his attention at last to 
Jenney. 

This little traveler was very near her goal now, and at the sight of its 
shining surface, jogged up a few steps and waded in with evident delight. 
She went in up to her knees and stretched her short neck out to drink as she 
went a little deeper, while Hall pulled his feet up on her back. 

Truly, this was a cool, pleasant place, and between drinks Jenney eyed ad- 
miringly a shady spot beside the road under some large trees. Verily, this 
was a good place to rest, but Hall would not care to stay here long ; he knew 
of a much more promising resting-place further on, where there would be 
loving hands to welcome and a nice dinner to refresh the inner man. Poor 
Jenney ! her reasoning could not reach so far; she had found a nice cool 
place that just suited her, and when Hall finally urged her to move on she 
stepped a little further in and planted her fore feet decidedly. 

A look of stony despair spread over Hall’s face. He knew Jenney. More 
than once he had seen Jenney plant herself just so, with the result that Hall 
walked on home, after uselessly pulling, whipping and cursing ; then leav- 
ing her to return home at her leisure. But never before had the circum- 
stances been just these. 

They were now in about three feet and a half of water, and six good miles 
from home, and the prospect of walking that distance in wet clothes, encum- 
bered with saddle-bags, while Jenney rested and chewed grass, was not 
pleasant even to a mountaineer. Hall groaned and cursed a little, and tried 
persuasion and a few blows, which lacked emphasis because he knew them 
to be useless, and then began trying to reconcile himself to the wetting and 
walking and saddle-bags ; then, being very patient, he decided to just sit 
there awhile—possibly Jenney would relent ere long. 

They were in a truly ridiculous position ; at least it seemed so to a man 
whose large, well-fed, well-groomed horse emerged from the indefinite some- 
where behind, and he seemed to take in the situation easily. 

Hall, who had decided to get down and walk, turned slightly in the sad- 
dle and looked at the stranger with a comically helpless expression. They 
regarded each other a few moments, then grasping anew the absurdity of the 
thing, both men burst into a hearty guffaw that made the woods ring and 
Jenney turn her head to see the newcomer. 

The stranger was a tall, lank, but well-made man, of about thirty-four— 
seemingly pretty hard—winters. He was comfortably dressed in good store- 
bought clothes, and wore high boots over his trousers, and a slouch hat. 
His face was noticeable for large, dark eyes and a heavy brown mustache. 
Around his waist were deposited a brace of revolvers and a knife, very ordi- 
nary additions to male attire in this rough country. 

‘Wall, fr’en’,’’? he called, ‘‘ guess yer need he’p. Been thar long?” 

‘‘ Naw,’’ answered Hall, ‘not very; but I doan guess nobody kin he’p me 
much. I'll ha’f ter wade an’ walk it.”’ 
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The stranger rode into the stream. Almost touching Jenney he halted, 
and they began discussing ways and means. They had about decided to 
transfer Hall to the other side on the horse, and then attaching Jenney’s 
bridle to the horse’s girth, try pulling ; when lo! there was a gentle whin- 
ney from Jenney as she moved up to the stranger’s saddle-bags and began 
sniffing. 

‘By Jingo !’’ cried Hall. 

“‘Nothin’ better,’’ drawled the stranger, as he knowingly looked at Hall 
and moved on across the stream. 

Jenney followed the scent of corn and oats, and by the judicious use of a 
few handfuls, was coerced on her way as stolidly and jog-trottingly as ever. 

When they were fairly started Hall thanked the stranger, who said, 
hastily : 

“Not ’t all,’’ and they went on a few paces in silence ; then the stranger 
said, indifferently : ‘‘ Been to Lowell?” 

“ 'Yaas.”’ 

“* Any news ?”’ 

‘*Na-aw, nothin’ particular, ’ceptin’ Ben Reubin’s gang’s been out ag’in 
and no hope o’ catchin’ o’ ’em.”’ 

‘What they been at this time ?”’ 

“Got one o’ their pards out o’ Lowell jail, I believe, an’ he’ ped ’emselfs 
to horses.’ 

‘¢Gittin’ kinder bad, air they ?”’ 

‘“So they say,’’ answered Hall, lightly, ‘‘ but they doan bother me ; seems 
how I doan believe nobody’d have Jenney.”’ 

Both men laughed. 

‘‘Naw,”’ said the stranger, decidedly, with a peculiar inflection, ‘‘ I doan 
think ye need to be a-scar’d. Jenney’d be a right dangerous animule fur the 
gang.”’ 

Again they rode in silence. Hall was not much of a talker, but soon the 
stranger spoke with-true mountain distinctness : 

‘*An’ what may be yer name, fr’en’? an’ how fur be ye goin’ this road ?”’ 

If this question was unpleasantly personal and pointed, the honest Hall did 
not feel it, but answered, readily : 

‘‘T keep the straight road after you reach the Pikeville Fork and go on 
about four mile. My name’s Hall Jenkins, and I call my place Happy Hol- 
low; but Liza, my wife, ’lows Sleepy Hollow ’d suit it best,’’ and Hall’s 
pale-blue eyes smiled into the mustached man’s brown ones, that were filled 
now with a strangely hostile gleam. 

‘So! ye be married—who'd ye marry ?”’ 

Hall’s smile widened perceptibly. 

‘Miss Liza Hutch, up at Lowell—we been married now three months.”’ 

‘‘HWumph !’’ snorted the stranger, whose white teeth now pressed deep into 
his lips. There was a dangerous gleam in his eyes now, and his hand played 
nervously about his belt as he glanced furtively at Hall. Certainly there 
was nothing offensive in the kind-looking little man upon his dumpy trotter. 
In fact, a more humble and friendly looking pair could hardly be found, and 
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soon the ugly look faded from the stranger’s face and into it there crept a 
pained, weary expression. 

‘‘Then I guess yer’ve got the little ’un, too, eh ?’’ he asked, calmly. 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ said Hall, ‘‘an’ a jolly purty little joy she is, too.”’ 

The stranger said nothing at this, and once more silence reigned. Hall 
was thinking and wondering in a vague, undefined way, in which there was 
a little curiosity as to how this stranger came to know of the little one, but 
he never thought to ask. The stranger was thinking, too, and evidently his 
thoughts were not happy ones, for in the depths of his brown eyes one could 
have read a long story of sadness. 

Neither spoke until they neared the Pikeville Fork, then the stranger’s 
mind seemed decided on some question, and suddenly straightening up he 
readjusted his belt, tightened his reins and drawled out as though there had 
never been an emotion in his life, and certainly was not now : 

‘*Waal, fr’en’, I am glad yer an’ Liza’s happy, and that you’re good to 
her an’ the little’un.. I guess I’d better tell yer that Liza belongs to me by 
right of first possession, an’ the little ’un is mine because I’m her father ; 
but seein’s how my name’s Ben Reubins this climate ain’t healthy fur me, 
nor no place ter live in steady, so I doan min’ the little ’un bein’ called Jen- 
kins. I come this time to fetch ’em both, but found in Lowell that Liza 
wuz married. Waal,’’ and there was a tremble in his drawl, ‘‘I doan blame 
her. I guess they both be better orf in yer hands than mine, and they’re 
your’n now, so I give’em up, but I guess I’d better tell yer, an’ I doan 
want yer ter furgit, ef I ever h’ar o’ yer a mistreatin’ either one o’ them I 
won’t leave a solid place on yer big enough to lay a dollar on.”’ 

Hall was looking at him now in a dazed sort of fashion, through which the 
light of understanding was faintly dawning. 

‘* You need not tell Liza ’bout seein’ me, but teach the little one not to 
hate Ben Reubins.”’ 

The stranger touched his hat with the butt of his riding whip, struck his 
horse a smart blow with its end, and disappeared down the Pikeville Fork. 
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WOMEN AS FARMERS. 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—XII. 


By W. R. Draper. 


OMEN who own and run their farms, without any male assistance, 
W constitute thirty per cent. of the farming population of Kansas and 
Oklahoma. Women and girls who are now engaged in farmwork in 
Kansas constitute fifty per cent. of the farming population. This large per- 
centage is partly caused by the absence of the Twentieth Kansas Volunteers 
in the Philippines, all excepting a very few of whom are farmers, and who, 
upon going to war, left their farmwork in the hands of their wives, sisters 
and sweethearts. To say that these women have failed to do their duty in 
cultivating the crops, would mect with as much merited contradiction as to 
charge the Twentieth Kansas with having been afraid to charge the enemy. 
In fact, Kansas will produce larger crops this year than any preceding 
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season in the State’s history. The wheat crop will be a little short, but that 
was caused by a very cold winter. Of every other cereal and farm product 
there will be a superabundance. To the Kansas woman, with her usual dar- 
ing grit and obstinate resolve, is due these excellent crops. The labor they 
have performed merits all the honor and wealth these crops bring forth. 

During times of peace thirty per cent. of the farmers in Kansas are 
women, while Oklahoma comes forward with about the same percentage. 
At present the Oklahoma women are slightly behind their Kansas sisters in 
numbers, but not in the amount of work. Oklahoma women, although they 
have not been as long engaged on farms, are more active and can do more 
work and get better results. That their crops yield a largér acreage is due, 
somewhat, to the fertile soil, which is also new and more productive than 
Kansas land. But between the women of the State and Territory there is no 
jealousy. Each go about their own work, bent upon making a large crop 
with the same earnest zeal as the most steadfast German farmer. The num- 
ber of women who work on farms in Kansas will reach over 5,000, while the 
entire number of farmers in the State aggregates 17,000, exclusive of families. 
In Oklahoma the population is smaller, but the percentage about equal. 

When Kansas was becoming settled by homekeepers in 1870-79, hard- 
ships were plenty. Indians and buffalo managed to keep the men away 
from their crops about long enough to allow the weeds to get control. As 
times were hard, money scarce, and ‘hired hands’”’ an unknown quantity, 
the Kansas farmer had a pretty hard row to travel. But he managed as 
other early settlers do until the Kansas woman came to his rescue. 

Tn 1874, at Caldwell, was held a woman’s convention. It was the first 
ever held in the State, and Mrs. John Kestler of Wichita was the founder. 
She proposed that the women get out and help their husbands with the farm- 
work. Mrs. Kestler told me the other day that she feared her scheme would 
fall through when it was first proposed. The women seemed to think the 
work too difficult. 

‘But I told them it was the only way we could prosper. Half the time 
our men folks were riding around the claim running out redskins and buf- 
falo. While they were doing that the crops were going to waste, too. The 
women had yery little housework to do those days, and I told them our 
place was in the field behind a plow. Well, after a goodly amount of talk- 
ing, I succeeded in getting fifty women to join the ‘Women’s Farmers’ As- 
sociation.’ After we got started it was easy sailing. The women liked it. 
Health and wealth crowned our efforts, and to-day Kansas justly points the 
finger of pride at her women agriculturalists.’? Mrs. Kestler has quit farm- 
work now, as she is too old to do anything, but she trained her three daugh- 
ters well, and they are working on their own farms, near Caldwell. All are 
married, but their husbands are with the Twentieth Kansas Regiment. 

As Kansas became more settled the women farmers merged into permanent 
fixtures, and greatly added to the crop output. Instead of being uncommon 
they became a reigning fashion, and every farm was incomplete without a 
woman who handled a plow or a binder. 

Now they can be seen in every field. Girls from seventeen to women of 
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thirty-five are to be noticed from the roadside. They turn over the soil or 
harvest a wheat crop with the same degree of familiarity. Sunbonnets and 
gingham dresses dot every field in Kansas and Oklahoma, as they do the 
garden or feed yard on Eastern farms. 

These women can do a day’s work which, for large results, cannot be 
beaten by the average male farm hand. 

They think nothing of following a plow from ‘‘sunup to sundown”’’; 
and when it comes to planting corn or sowing oats these same women are 
again in evidence. When that barren strip of land to the south was thrown 
open to settlement and christened Oklahoma, Kansas contributed her share 
of the settlers; and many of these were women, who went to get farms of 
their own. They tired of tilling the soil on some one else’s farm, and longed 
for a field in which they could stand and survey their own lands. This 
spirit prompted many spinsters and young women from Kansas to enter the 
famous race for Oklahoma lands, and, as a reward for their pluck, hundreds 
secured excellent claims. Of course, they met with many hardships in this 
new and wild country. There were men who sought to take the land from 
them by contest, others who attempted to drive the women away with 
pistols ; but in nearly every instance the woman was victorious, and drove 
the man away. In one or two cases she married the man, who settled on 
the same claim, and in this manner settled the contest. 

Miss Belle Seymour was a pretty school teacher, who, with six other girls 
from Haven, Kansas, made ‘‘runs’’ and secured valuable claims in the 
Cherokee Outlet, or New Oklahoma. Each one settled near Blackwell, in 
the Chikaski Valley, and now owns a section of land down there that is worth 
thousands for any purpose. They have each erected a new and comfortable 
house, and claim that any man who asks for their hands will be sent away 
in double-quick time. All do most of their own farm work. 

On a well improved 160-acre farm near Ponca City, Oklahoma Territory, 
in a modern house, resides Mrs. Mary Ellis and her three young children, 
the youngest only eight years old and the eldest twelve. Mrs. Ellis was a 
Boston girl originally, but when the ‘‘Strip’’ opened her husband gave up 
his position in a publishing house and came West. ‘They were young, and 
desired, like thousands of others, to get a home absolutely free. Ellis 
bought an outfit in Wichita, and, with his wife and children, started for the 
land of promise. During the race Ellis fell from the wagon and received 
injuries from which he died soon afterward. Mrs. Ellis was grief-stricken, 
and discontinued the journey on the spot, which later proved to be an excel- 
lent claim without a single contestant. There she settled and improved the 
place, mostly by her own hands, until to-day it is one of the best in Okla- 
homa. 

But on the prairics of Kansas to-day can be seen some instances of what 
the present war in the Philippines has done for about twenty per cent. of 
Kansas farm women. Almost anywhere in the southern and western por- 
tions of the State can be seen women who have relatives with the Twentieth 
Kansas Volunteers. While the fame of the Fighting Kansans, under leader- 
ship of brave General Funston, is world-wide, little is known of the wives, 
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sisters and sweethearts of these men. They are at home doing their duty, 
too. Some are overdoing their accustomed duties by attempting to ’tend big 
crops and put plenty in the bins before the boys return. Some of these 
women are happy because of the war, while others are bowed down with 
grief. 

The beloved husband, the faithful sweetheart or daring brother of many 
of these poor farm women have fallen in battle. Others have received scars 
on.every limb and been decorated with badges of courage. Of course the 
women folks at home share in their happiness, but the public knows them 
not. The boys fight Filipinos for honor, while these women keep the farms 
in good repair. When the second call for volunteers was issued the women 
on the farms insisted that their husbands and brothers should enlist. Little 
encouragement was necessary, however, as the farmers were equally 
anxious. Of course as soon as nearly one thousand farmers sailed away, 
leaving their farms under the supervision of their wives and mothers, farm 
hands flocked in from other States. Their coming wag useless, however, as 
the women had resolved to do the work themselves. Their women neighbors 
were working in the fields and they would, too. It was not because money 
to employ male help was wanting that farm hands were turned away, but 
the women had resolved to follow the example of early days, and pocket all 
the proceeds. 

Miss Ella Funston, a cousin of Brigadier-General Funston, who had just 
graduated from college, came home and volunteered to ‘‘tend Fred’s farm 
while he went to war.’’ Now, Fred was not a farmer, but he has a little 
tract of land in Allen County, near Carlyle, and this is being cultivated by 
Miss Funston, with the aid of a man during the heavy season. Miss Fun- 
ston is twenty years old and is quite a favorite in society. She is well edu- 
cated and knows her French as well as the proper distance apart to plant corn 
hills. She has sowed 40 acres of wheat, 30 acres of oats and 60 acres of corn 
this year. Fred says she can keep the proceeds, since he has done so well as 
an army officer. She is the happiest girl in Kansas to-day. 

On a small farm near Liberty, in the southern part of the State, resides 
Mrs. Mollie McTaggart. Her son, Lieutenant W. A. McTaggart, Company C, 
Twentieth Kansas, was killed in the battle of May 5th. Two years ago Mrs. 
McTaggart’s husband was shot while attempting to serve a warrant on a 
‘tough’? citizen. When war was declared the mother insisted that her son, 
who had heretofore superintended the little farm, should enlist and go to 
the front for his country. He did so, while the mother remained at home 
and did the farmwork herself. Now her son is dead and she is all alone on 
her little farm. 

Mrs. Dix and her three daughters, who live near Augusta, had a son and 
brother killed in the charge of March 29th. They have put in over two hun- 
dred acres of grain, and have one of the largest farms in the State, and also 
one of the best crops. There are numerous other such instances, but to 
mention each would require volumes. Suffice it to say the Kansas woman is 
not behind her Oklahoma sister in the new art of farming. 
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GEORGE JULIAN ZOLNAY. 


The sculptor of the richly imaginative 
bust of Edgar Allan Poe, for the University 
of Virginia, at Charlottesville—a photo- 
graph of which is reproduced else where in 
this number of Frank Lesiiz’s Poputar 
Monrtuiy, is a Hungarian by birth, and 
artistically is a product of the schools of 
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Vienna and Paris. However, a residence 
of less than ten years in this country has 
Americanized him to such an extent that 
he declares it was a mistake that he was 
not born here. Mr, Zolnay:works with 
the impetuosity of genius, and in this last 
decade has produced an exceptionally 
large number of works of first importance, 
among which are a number of statues and 
groups forthe Chicago World’s Fair ; ade- 


sign for a monument commemorating the 
Texan revolution of 1836 for Galveston ; a 
series of busts of musicians, including 
Beethoven, Mozart, Schumann and Cho- 
pin; a large part of the Tennessee Cen- 
tennial Exposition sculpture; portrait 
busts of Sam Davis, the Nathan Hale of 
the Confederacy, General Fitzhugh Lee, 
General W. H. Jackson, Major J. W. 
Thomas, President Tennessee Centennial ; 
also the design for the Maine Memorial. 
His most recent, and perhaps his most 
ambitious work, besides the Poe bust, in- 
cludes the statue of Jefferson Davis, to be 
placed over the tomb of the late President 
of the Confederacy in Hollywood Ceme- 
tery, Richmond, Va. ; and a beautiful alle- 
gorical figure of ‘the Angel of Grief,’’ as 
a memorial of Winnie Davis, to be erected 
on the same spot. 

A high tribute to Zolnay’s intuitive por- 
traiture of Poe is paid by Dr. Charles E. 
West, of Brooklyn, who is one of the very 
few men to-day who remember the poet 
“‘in his habit as he lived.”’. Dr. West is 
almost ninety years old, and his well-pre- 
served figure is familiar to many of the 
older residents of Manhattan and Brooklyn 
boroughs. More than half a century ago 
he lived in East Broadway, and Poe was 
one of his nearest neighbors. 

“My acquaintance with Poe,’’ says Dr. 
West, ‘dates back nearly or quite sixty 
years. We were neighbors and friends in 
New York. He was trying to gain a liv- 
ing by writing for the newspapers, but 
became so poor that he took a little house 
in Fordham, where I last saw him with a 
sixpenny loaf of bread, for which he had 
spent his last cent. 

“One point I desire to emphasize, and 
that is that Poe was not the drunkard 
he has been made out to have been by 
some writers. No one who ever knew 
Poe will forget his sad but handsome face. 
lis eves were remarkable for their great 
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penetration. Perhaps there was never 
another pair like them. 

“*T recollect once having asked him to 
serve as chairman of a jury to award a 
gold medal for the best English composi- 
tion, the competitors being young women 
students at my school. He did his work 
thoroughly—and that, by the way, was 
characteristic of the man—and his report 
was equally careful and just. The award 
was satisfactory to all concerned.” 

In Dr. West’s judgment, Mr. Zolnay has 
been very successful in reproducing the 
peculiarly sad and embittered expression 
which the face of the poet wore during 
the last years of his residence in and near 
New York. 

Professor Kent, of Charlottesville, who 
has made a life study of Poe, has found 
much evidence to bear out Dr. West’s 
recollections and estimate of the man. 
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“THE FLAG WITH THE STARS 
ON IT.” 


A patriotic American globe-trotter, from 
Brooklyn, happened to be in Venice in 
July, 1898, and received through the 
Italian newspapers his first intelligence 
of the victory over the Spanish fleet at 
Santiago. ‘‘With my limited knowledge 
of Italian,’’ he says, ‘‘I was just able to 
make out from the morning paper that he 
had destroyed the Spanish fleet and that 
there was great rejoicing on our ships 
after the fight ; and wanting particulars I 
took the paper to Professor Rovera, who 
speaks almost perfect ‘scholar’s English,’ 
and asked him to translate it to me, which 
he did in excellent style until he came 
near the end, when, with a little hesita- 
tion, he read, ‘‘and the band played ‘ The 
Flag with the Stars on It,’ and ‘It Will be 
Very Warm in the City This Mvening.’ 
It was about a minute before I recog- 
nized the ‘Star-Spangled Banner,’ and 
‘There'll be a Hot Time in the Old Town 
To-Night.’ ” * 


ONE WEEK WITHOUT A 
SERVANT GIRL. 


When Maria went away she beamed 
upon Tom and me and said, reassuringly, 
“Ann will take good care of you all right. 
We were fortunate to secure a girl like 
Ann on such short notice. Get your 
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lunches outside sometimes; that will 
please her.”’ Then she kissed us both, 
and the train whistled and Maria was 
gone. 

Tom is Maria’s brother, and I am Tom’s 
brother-in-law. We were doing what we 
referred to as ‘‘our book’ at this time, 
and were interested to the point of absorp- 
tion. Ann, the Hibernian, therefore had 
the household—at least, the back of the 
household—pretty much to herself. 

Ido not know just when the falling off 
did begin. We were both very much 
taken up with our work. But when, one 
morning, I happened to notice that it was 
a quarter of twelve when we sat down to 
breakfast of stale bread and warmed-over 
coffee, it occurred to me that there was a 
hitch somewhere in our system. 

That evening, when it got too dark to 
work, I arose and drifted out to the 
kitchen, perhaps with some idea of being 
hungry, and a mild curiosity to know 
when dinner might be expected. There 
was an air of desolation about the place 
that seemed strange, and an odor that 
seemed familiar. Like a hound on the 
trail I followed the latter straight on 
through the kitchen, to the servants’ room 
at the back. The door was ajar, and the 
mystery was solved. Our noble Ann had 
fallen prey to the cup that yearly sweeps 
thousands into unhonored graves. 

We went out for dinner, and the next 
morning we got our own eggs and coffee. 
When our minion regained consciousness 
we reviled her and cast her out. 

We said we would get our own meals. 
We had camped out together and taken 
turns at the cooking. We would camp out 
now in the flat. We were quite elated 
with the idea, and out of the fullness of 
our freedom gave Ann a dollar and a little 
bracer out of some ‘ private stock.’? Ann 
declared we were “ pairfect gintlemen,” 
and for the first time seemed sorry to go. 

Both being eager to get back to our 
work after breakfast, neither of us referred 
to the dirty dishes, and I did not remem- 
ber them again until dinner time. Tom 
got intoa tangle with our heroine about 
one o'clock, and said he would get the 
lunch by way of relaxation. I presume 
he had relaxed sufficiently without at- 
tending to the plates. At least, I found 
them untouched when I went out to look 
after the dinner, 
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T discovered, also, that the lavish Tom 
had exhausted the commissary to achieve 
the lunch. I was obliged, therefore, to 
go at once to the grocery, and on the way 
made up a mental list of the things easiest 
to prepare. I would get canned things, 
mostly, as many of these were ready for 
the table, and some of them could be eaten 
out of the can. This would save dishes. 
I do not recall now just what I had 
planned as my bill of fare, but I suppose I 
must have forgotten some of it when I 
learned that our grocer was closing out 
his stock of wet goods very cheap, for 
Tom looked at the stuff when it came and 
asked if IT thought of running a bar. I 
said I had bought with a view to saving 
dishes. Then he hunted up the cork- 
screw and we dined. 

In spite of my superior management, 
however, the dish pile in the kitchen sink 
grew steadily. 

On the morning of the third day the 
china closet was exhausted, and we took 
down Maria’s Crown Derby and blue India 
plates from their hangers in the parlor. 

On the evening of the fourth day Tom 
got his work into an inextricable tangle, 
and took a reflective stroll out into the 
kitchen. He came back looking hope- 
lessly discouraged. 

On the fifth morning we followed Ann’s 
example. The atmosphere suddenly 
cleared. We reached conclusions by 
amazingly short cuts, and our troubles 
vanished like the dew of morning. The 
next day would be Sunday. We would 
go into the country for recreation. To- 
night we would put a line in the arth, 
and on Monday morning we would have 
another servant. Maria was likely to re- 
turn almost any time now, and it seemed 
hardly worth our while to attempt to 
camp out permanently. 

I will pass over Sunday without further 


comment. The recollection is weird and 
extravagant. I suppose we must have got 


a line in the arth on Saturday night, for 
on Monday the bell began ringing vio- 
lently before we were up. Tom either did 
not hear it or was willfully unconscious, 
Finally, I got up wretchedly and dragged 
on some garments. There was no ice, so 
I pressed my head for a few minutes to a 
marble-topped center table. 

I suppose it was because I did not feel 
very bright that the voices of my guests 
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were not restful to me. I was almost irri- 
tated by one shrill-voiced Irish woman, 
who insisted on going through every 
room, even to our study. Her tone was 
dictatorial and severe. Still I might have 
retained her had she not commented dis- 
agreeably on the dishes in the kitchen 
sink. 

One after another they followed her ex- 
ample. Every woman of them began to 
make excuses and back away when she 
looked at that unwashed china. Most of 
them perjured themselves with the state- 
ment that they had come to see about a 
place for another girl. 

After the initial lot they had scattered 
along through the forenoon. Tom had got 
up, meantime, and was leaning on the front 
window-sill watching hungrily for the ice- 
man. 

In the midst of this anguish the bell 
rang once more, timidly and with evident 
hesitation, and a moment later I feebly 
opened the door to admit—Ann ! 

She was neatly dressed, as when she 
had first come to us, and there were other 
gratifying indications of reform. 

‘Sure an’ I saw your advertisement,” 
she began, humbly, ‘‘an’ I thought two 
such gintlemen as yerselves moight not be 
too hard on a daycent woman who only 
takes a drop or two now an’ then——”’ 

I led her back to the kitchen and pointed 
to the sink. As we passed through the 
dining-room she noticed the empty bot- 
tles on the table and crossed herself. 
When she looked at the kitchen sink she 
exclaimed, ‘‘Holy Mary!’ But she did 
not desert us. Her charity was greater 
than ours. 

I went in to tell Tom of the renovation 
and general reform that was about to be- 
gin. He had just succeeded in hailing the 
iceman and was feeling better. When I 
went back into the kitchen there was a 
wash-boiler of water heating on the range. 

Just then the postman whistled and 
brought a letter from Maria. 

“T have decided to stay a week longer 
than I intended,’ she wrote. ‘‘It is so 
pleasant here, and Ann, I am sure, is tak- 
ing good care of you.” 

We had a confidential understanding 
with Ann that night. She remained with 
us a year afterward, and during that time 
the sacred trust formed by the three of us 
was not betrayed.— Albert Bigelow Paine. 
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OCTOBER’S HERE. 
October’s here, 
And o’er the beer 
There comes a gleam 
Of gloom. 
And o’er the rail, 
Where pipes the quail, 
The sumachs beam 
And bloom, 
Mirth rips and tears, 
With smiles galore, 
The bulldog wears 
The mask no more. 


October’s here, 
And far and near 
Breeze-cradled sways 
The plum. 
The cricket vaults 
And somersaults, 
The partridge plays 
His drum. 
The crullers fly 
Swift, neck and neck ; 
Joy-stoled, the pie 
Is now on deck. 


October’s here, 
She skims the mere— 
Along the shore 
She bumps. 
The popcorn pops, 
The umpire drops 
A mass of gore 
And lumps. 
The plumber grins 
From ear to ear, 
And leaps and spins— 
October’s here! 
— R. K. Munkittrick. 
ad 


WOMEN AS FREE-TRADERS. 


Women are free-traders by instinct ; 
they are lifelong enemies to anything ‘in 
restraint of trade.’? Some misanthrope 
has said that they are born smugglers, 
and that they are about as ready to beat 
this big Government as Percy was to 
‘pluck honor from the pale-faced moon.”’ 
And what is honor? Navy officers are 
looked upon as high types of national 
honor. And yet on the return from a 
cruise abroad naval officers, as a rule, de- 
light to get ahead of Uncle Sam’s Custom- 
house. They smuggle and think no harm 
of it. 
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But some people have tender con- 
sciences. They would neither hurt a fly 
nor cheat the Government. Dr. Johnson, 
an old Methodist minister, lived, a few 
years ago at Kagle Pass, on the Rio Grande. 
He was a good man, loved by saints and 
respected by sinners, or cowboys. He had 
a charming home and two lovely and 
lively daughters. But there was one 
thorn in his bower of roses. His daugh- 
ters were given to petty smuggling, and 
the habit was proof against remonstrance 
and prayer. There is a bridge that erosses 
the Rio Grande connecting Ciudad Pietras 
Nigras with the city of Eagle Pass. At 
one end stood a Mexican guard and at the 
other an American, to see to the payment 
of tolls and custom duties. A smile was a 
sufficient passport for the gallant Mexican, 
but experience had taught that the Amer- 
ican was proof against both smiles and tears 
and was relentless in exacting duties on all 
articles named in the McKinley tariff. 
Still, feminine inventions and devices 
were generally successful in eluding the 
vigilance of the eagle-eyed customs offi- 
cer. And hence the clergyman was him- 
self on the anxious-seat whenever he 
drove his ‘‘carry-all’’ with its lovely 
freight across from the Mexican side of 
the bridge. 

On one of the delightful winter days 
common to that region the girls begged 
the old man to take them over to spend 
the day with a friend on the Mexican 
side. He agreed on condition that each 
would give a solemn assurance that she 
would bring back no dutiable article 
across the frontier. So with comfortable 
wraps and overcoat they started on their 
visit. 

About sunset they were safely home, 
and as soon as they were in the parlor the 
reverend gentleman asked: ‘‘ My daugh- 
ters, did you fulfill your promise?’ ‘‘ In- 
deed we did, papa,’’ was the reply ; ‘ we 
did not bring back the tiniest atom of 
Mexican goods, and we thought it awfully 
mean that we couldn’t.”’ 

Much relieved, the minister removed 
his overcoat and went up to his library. 
Having an unexpected call to go out he 
missed his overcoat from the accustomed 
place, and in the search entered his 
daughters’ room, much to their surprise 
and consternation. For there was the 
overcoat, with the lining stripped out, 
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spread out on the bed, and the girls were 
removing yards upon yards of lace that 
had been stored as wadding under the 
lining. 

Bowed down with mortification and 
sorrow, Dr. Johnson called on Collector 
Fitch the next day, and after narrating 
the humiliating story he presented the 
laces and begged leave to pay the duty 
and any fine that might have been in- 
curred. 

But Uncle Sam allows some discretion 
to his officers. The collector comforted 
the old man, and refused to exact either 
penalty or duty on condition that the 
girls would appear before him and make 
oath that they would ‘never do so 
again.”? The girls thus swore for once in 
their lives, and there is no more smug- 
gling in the Johnson family. 

— J.B. Wilkinson. 
Bd 
STOCKTON AND KIPLING. 


True Stocktonian is the remarkable yarn 
spun elsewhere in this number of Frank 
Lesute’s Poputar Monrnry, and entitled 
“The Snowflake of the Service.” It is 
interesting to know, however, that in the 
construction of this 
weird fabric of fic- 
tion, the imagina- 
tive genius of 
Stockton was rein- 
foreed from the 
fact-founded the- 
saurus of Rudyard 
Kipling. Last 
Winter, just before 
the -English wri- 
ter’s nearly fatal 
illness, and while 
he and Frank R. 
Stockton were dwelling under the same 
roof in New York, the two spent many 
cozy hours together, swapping motives. 
Kipling told this saccharine sea-story with 
some diffidence—in fact, he seems to have 
regarded it as being too suggestive of the 
Munchausen school to be available for use 
by a conscientious romancer. But Stock- 
ton said such little incidents were mere 
commonplaces to him, so he was bidden 
to go ahead with the ‘Snowflake’s’’ ad- 
venture, and welcome. This he did, and— 
well, our readers are under renewed obli- 
gations to Messrs. Stockton and Kipling, 


FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
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not forgetting the fanciful illustrator, Mr. 
Rosenmeyer, whose convincing pictures 
will show even skeptical readers just how 
the thing occurred. 


ad 
HARD ‘“ TIMES”? IN CUBA. 


Our esteemed friend and contributor, 
Mr. Thomas R. Dawley, Jr., whose articles 
upon ‘fCampaigning with Gomez ’’ were 
highly appreciated by the readers of 
Frank Lesite’s Poputar Montuiy in the 
arly months of the current year, says he 
has had no peace in Cuba since the war 
ended. He is the editor, and sometimes 
the entire staff, printing and business de- 
partments of the Times of Cuba, a daily 
(when possible) ‘‘ Diario Independiente y 
de Informacion,’ in English and Spanish, 
which was started in Santiago immedi- 
ately after the capitulation of that city, 
and subsequently transferred to Havana. 
Owing to a reckless habit of truth-tell- 
ing, acquired in early life in his native 
New England, Mr. Dawley encounters fre- 
quent difficulties with the authorities— 
American, Spanish, and Cuban alike—in 
that much-mixed capital. Recently, for 
having questioned the honesty of his busi- 
ness manager, the editor was summoned 
before a court presided over by a Filipino 
judge, who holds his commission from the 
King of Spain; and the court has ruled 
that he must pay 2,500 pesetas or go to 
jail. Dawley is now trying to save up the 
2,500 pesetas to pay his fine from the pro- 
fits of the paper which the business man- 
ager claims he didn’t embezzle ; but it is 
a tedious process, and the editor has noti- 
fied his readers that he may yet have to 
edit the Times of Cuba from a dungeon 
sanctum in the Ifavana jail. 

In this same Havana jail, the Times 
asserts, is languishing an American citizen 
who was imprisoned in January last for 
having given a jeweler in payment for a 
ring a check which was returned as being 
‘no good.”? The prisoner claims that he 
had a deposit in the bank on which the 
check was drawn ; but he surrendered the 
ring, and one day was given a hearing. 
The official before whom he was taken 
told him that he must remain in jail, be- 
cause the prosecuting jeweler, having 
meanwhile died, was ‘‘not in a position 
to withdraw the complaint.’’ Evidently, 
unless the American military authorities 
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shall interfere, the defendant must remain 
a prisoner for the rest of his life. 

As an indication of one element of 
popular feeling, the Times also reprints 
this circular, which was distributed in 
Havana a few weeks ago : 

“Down with the Atrocities of the 
American government! To death with 
the yankee pigs! Down with the Me- 
Kinley administration, who thim’s itself 
to be the elect of good and history, and 
is responsible for the misfortunes of 
beeding Cuba. Yes, we shall demand 
from Pres. McKinley and justly to that 
he shall free from so idious a nation ; and 
bow brave Orientales. armed and sep- 
puileed as they should be will triumph 
over the cowardly U. 8. government, ere 
is by might alone the power over our coun- 
try!” 

The following interesting “‘ item”? is also 
from Mr. Dawley’s diario, though we must 
say that in this instance the cditor’s cre- 
dulity appears to haye been rather over- 
worked—perhaps intentionally : 

‘(4 PRYOR ENGAGEMENT. 


“The notice of the dissolution of the 
firm of Hall, Pryor & Davis, published in 
the Times of ‘uba recently, recalls to mind 
the sad experience , of Mr. Pryor, the 
pioneer cattle trader, who was the first to 
arrive in Havana Harbor with a shipload 
of cattle immediately after the raising of 
the blockade. 

“Mr. Pryor came from Texas, and, find- 
ing a reg ady market for his cattle, he wired 
his agents at Galveston of his suecess. 
Now, it seems that upon the outskirts of 
Galveston, where there had been an ac- 
cumulation of old stovepipes and tomato- 
cans for many years, there flourished 
great numbers of wild goats. A happy 
thought struck the Galveston agents. The 
people in Havana were starving, cattle 
were expensive, and here were goats by 
the maadued that could be obtained for a 
mere song. Why not ship them to Ha- 
vana? 

““A message was sent to Mr. Pryor ask- 
ing him if he could sell goats as well as 
cattle. The cattleman, elated by his suc- 
cess and feeling sure that goats would fill 
a long-felt want in this devastated isle, 
immediately replied to his agents instruct- 
ing them to ship a cargo at once. 

“The Galveston agents procured a ship 
and began gathering up all the goats 
about Galveston. The captain of the ship 
said he liked goats pretty well, had 
plenty of room aboard his ship, and the 
agents could begin driving the goats on 
board whenever they chose, 

“The goats were herded down one of 
the city streets, frisking their tails and 
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gamboling about in great glee. Reachin 
the ship they climbed on board like ol 
sailors. Some went into the rigging, some 
down into the hold, while others climbed 
on the top of the wheelhouse or out upon 
the bowsprit. The capacity of that ship 
for goats seemed unlimited, until nearly 
two thousand had been accommodated. 

“Tt was not until the captain put to sea 
that his troubles began. The goats were 
hungry, and after eating up all the hay 
which had been shipped for their benefit, 
and finding neither tomato cans nor stove- 
pipes upon which to regale themselves, 
they began chewing up the rigging. The 

tain threw empty beer bottles at them 
till his supply of beer was exhausted, and 
then he wished the goats and the men 
who had sent them in the deepest depths 
of the sea. But his troubles had only just 
begun. 

i The goats got familiar with the sailors, 
climbed into their bunks, chewed up their 
quilts, got away with their tobacco, and 
occasionally swallowed a sou’ wester or a 
boot. The sailors finally got exasperated 
and began throwing the goats overboard 
whenever they got a chance, until finally 
a big billy climbed into a sleeping sailor's 
bunk and looked down upon him re- 

roachfully. The sailor woke up witha 
norrified start, and told his mates that 
after that look he would never throw an- 
other goat overboard. 

“The ship, at last, arriving in Havana 
Harbor almost in the condition of a dere- 
lict, Mr. Pryor greeted the captain and 
began to make arrangements to have his 
goats landed ; but, alas! it was found that 
the custom-house authorities demanded 
$2.50 duty on each goat. Mr, Pryor made 
untiring efforts to get his goats admitted 
into the island upon more liberal terms, 
but to no avail. 

‘Meanwhile the ship lay idly in the 
harbor, the goats continuing to chew up 
the rigging and sails. Then they got the 
yellow fever, and about four hundred of 
them died. 

“At last, Mr. Pryor, finding the Spanish 
officials inexorable, ordered the ship and 
the goats back to New Orleans. About 
this time another American trader, by the 
name of Blum, arrived with a cargo of 
onions, and, finding the duties worth 
more than the onions, he ordered the 
cargo taken outside of the harbor and 
dumped overboard. The onions floated 
and formed a mass which, mingling with 
other drift, formed a miniature Sargasso 
Sea, or floating island. 

“Then the ship with the goats left the 
harbor, and a happy thought struck the 
captain. If those goats didn’t get any- 
thing to eat there would be no rigging left 
on that ship at the end of the voyage. So 
the captain hoye to, and a goat in the 
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crosstrees spying the onions, the fragrant 
smell of which all the other goats were 
sniffing, tumbled down on the deck, 
climbed upon the rail and jumped upon 
the floating island. Other goats followed, 
and soon the island was disappearing 
down the ravenous maws of sixteen hun- 
dred goats. 

“Tt was not long before the solid part 
of the island had disappeared Then most 
of the goats clambered back aboard ship 
again, and the voyage was continued to 
New Orleans. The captain steered straight 
for the mouth of the great Mississippi. He 
was boarded by the officers at the quaran- 
tine station, and, to his great disgust, 
notified that he could not proceed any 
further, as his goats were infected with 
yellow fever. 

“This was the last straw. Calling up 
his crew, the captain armed them with 
belaying-pins and marling-spikes, and 
charged upon the goats till they were glad 
to jump overboard and take refuge on an 
adjacent island. According to last reports 
the goats were still frisking about the 
island, which has since been named Goat 
Island, but it is understood that a petition 
is before Congress to rename it Pryor 
Island.” o 


CUPID’S BARGAIN DAY. 


“Bargains in Hearts!’ young Cupid is 
shouting, 
So up to his counter we all make our 
way ; 
The young men are eager, the maidens 
are pouting, 
For who wants a remnant on this bar- 
gain day? 
‘“Here’s a heart that is tender but easily 
damaged— 
Ah, thank you, fair maid, shall the 
package be sent? 
Here’s one that is yielding and easily 
managed ; 
All right, sir, ’'m sure you will never 
repent. 


“ Here’s a proud one—you'll take it, you 
haughty young lover? 
Your own may be old ere it bends to 
your will ; 
Here’s a rough one, but 
core, you'll discover ; 
Here’s a cold one—yes, take it—it 
gives me a chill! 
Here’s a selfish one—ah, sir, you two are 
well mated ; 
Here’s one that is broken — you'll 
mend it, fair maid ? 


sweet at the 
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This is a fond one, to misery fated ; 
This is a trusting one, freshly betrayed. 


“Here’s the heart of a man untouched 
by my arrow ; 

Here’s a philosopher, hardly a churl, 

Yet your chance at the best is painfully 


narrow— 
That’s a risky investment for any dear 
girl; 
Here’s one that has loved and suffered a 
plenty, 


It’s a much better bargain, counting 
the cost— 
What, you refuse? 
twenty, 

All is for love, and the world is well 
lost. 


Ah, dreaming at 


“Here’s one cased in armor—'twill melt 
by the fire.’’ 
Doubting and fearful, I make my slow 


choice, 
For Cupid has naught that will meet my 
desire 


And this is uncertain—lo ! at my voice 
The unyielding walls parted ; I found a 
heart tender, 
Strong, loving and patient, eternally 
true ; 
The last flame flickered behind the dark 
fender 
And an arm held me _ closely — ah, 
sweetheart, ’twas you! 
— Dorothy Farnsworth. 


a 
FABLES TO DATE. 


GOOD IN EVIL, 

A dog having fallen into a limekiln from 
which he barely escaped alive, found that 
the heat had destroyed all his fleas ; so 
that whenever he was troubled with fleas, 
he fell into a limekiln. After practicing 
this cure awhile, he said: “TI believe I 
would as soon be bitten to death as burned 
to death.” 

CONSERVATISM AND PROGRESS, 
A herd of deer in a rich valley, learned 


that in an adjoining valley there was bet- 


ter pasturage, when it was proposed to 
remove thither. But some of the herd 
objected, saying that their present pasture 
was still good; so that the deer accord- 
ingly remained where they were. But a 
herd of buffalos was attracted to the new 
pasture, which in time overran also the 
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valley occupied by the deer. Thereupon 
an old stag said: ‘‘If we do not take ad- 
vantage of our opportunities, others will 
do so, and we will suffer by their greater 
enterprise.’ 

BEAUTY AND UTILITY. 

A practical rooster, disdaining beauty 
and finding his tail feathers an inconveni- 
ence, pulled them out; when the other 
chickens, disgusted at his appearance, 
pulled out the rest of his feathers. As he 
was about to perish from cold he said: 
“My beauty was, after all, what protected 
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my life. By making myself a fright, I in- 
vited all kinds of enemies to attempt my 
destruction.” 

PREPARING AND REPAIRING. 

A beaver whose dam was swept away 
by a flood, constructed a stronger one 
where it would be safe. ‘‘ You are less 
fortunate than I,’’ said another beaver 
which escaped the flood, ‘for I built a 
sure house in advance to meet dangers 
like this, and so do not first learn of my 
danger by a catastrophe.”’ 

— Austin Bierbower. 


THE “OLYMPIA,” HOMEWARD BOUND, WITH ADMIRAL DEWEY ON BOARD, PASSING 
THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL AT PORT SAID, EGYPT. 


DEWEY’S HOME-COMING. 


Admiral Dewey comes, a conquering hero, completing the circuit of the globe in his 


fighting flagship, the cruiser Olympia. In this gallant vessel he sailed from San Fran- 
cisco a year and a half ago, a simple commodore of the United States Navy, and un- 
known outside of that service. To-day he returns in the same ship, with practically 
the same crew—save for the loss of the brave Captain Gridley—and he is the same 
modest, able, intrepid sailor, George Dewey, of Vermont: but a full admiral now, and 
with what a pennon of glory floating from the masthead! At every port where he has 
touched—Hong Kong, Singapore, Colombo, Suez, Trieste, Naples, Villefranche, Gi- 
braltar—he has been greeted with more than royal honors, and dipped the Stars and 
Stripes in response to salutes from the world’s greatest navies. Let his welcome home 
be the fitting culmination of an immortal triumph : 


Illustrious acts high raptures do infuse, 
And every conqueror creates a muse. 


‘“PHWAT DEWEY SAID TO ME.” 


McNally and Malone were anchored at McCarthy’s bar, 
Expressing their opinions of the Filipino war ; 

McNally said it was a shame; he said it wasn’t right ; 
While Pat Malone declared it was the proper kind of fight. 


They argued and expressed themselves, from every point of view ; 
They emphasized their arguments until the air was blue ; 

They quoted great authorities, in language loud and strong ; 

Each one declared his side was right, the other side was wrong. 


McNally said that Dewey didn’t like the war a bit; 

He said that George was very glad to get a chance to quit; 
‘An’ furthermore,” he added, as he proudly raised his head, 
“OTis me thot can repate to you the wourds thot Dewey said.”’ 


‘‘Let’s hear ’em,’’ said McCarthy, who was standing at the bar, 
“For Oi’m roight intheristed in this Fallypany war. 

Oi ain’t so posted on th’ war as you an’ Pat Malone, 

For Oi’ve as much as Oi can do attindin’ to me own.” 


MeNally thus encouraged, slowly buttoned up his coat, 

And in a noisy manner he began to clear his throat. 

He struck an attitude, and in a quite dramatic way 7 

He said, ‘‘ Now, gints, O'll tell ye both phwat Dewey had to say.” 


“He said he was opposed, an’ he would not consint to make 

A war upon thim Phillipines for innybody’s sake. 

He sez, ‘Th’ divil take ye all, ’twas me thot blazed th’ way, 

An’ now, ye dommed Kilkenny cats, Oi’m goin’ home to stay.’ ” 


McNally paused, upon his friends he shot a searching glance ; 

He saw that they were much surprised; he had them in a trance ; 
He spoke again, in whispers low, in guarded tones said he: 

“But thot’s not all, Oi haven’t tould phwat Dewey said to me.’’ 


Malone gazed at McCarthy, and McCarthy at Malone ; 

Then both gazed at McNally, who was silent as a stone. 

At last Malone, in timid tones, inquired, ‘‘Is it true 

Thot Dewey’s been discussin’ these affairs ay State wit? yoa?”’ 


MeNally looked upon the pair, a twinkle in his eye, 

Thought he, “Oil niver get th’ drinks unless Oi make the try,” 
Then cautiously he whispered, ‘Though Oi jipardoize me head, 
OV'll tell ye, for the drinks, the virry wourds thot Dewey said.”’ 


Malone, as quick as lightning, held a dollar in his hand, 
“Th’ best,’’? he said, ‘* McNally, now ye have at your command.’’ 
The order that McNally gave was strictly up to date ; cess 
McCarthy filled it quickly, so he wouldn’t have to wait. 


MeNally sipped the tempting draught ; he slowly drank it down, 
While smiles of satisfaction banished every laggard frown, 
MeCarthy and Malone both stood respectfully aside, 

And patiently awaited what McNally would confide. 


At length McNally wiped his lips, a smile of sweet content 
Informed Malone his dollar had been very wisely spent. 
MeNally stroked his chin, and in a self-important way 

Said he, ‘Oll now repate to you phwat Dewey had to say.” 


McCarthy and Malone inclined to him an eager ear, 

They craned their necks and hungrily they bent their heads to hear. 
MeNally watched the pair, he smiled, he knew there’d be some fun, 
And hurriedly and prudently prepared himself to run. 


He spoke; said he: “’Twas yistherday, about th’ hour av four, 


Oi met his royal highness (Mack was standing in the door.) 

Oi doffed me hat; Oi bowed to him ; sez Oi, ‘ Tow do ve do!’ 

An’ Dewey sez to me,’’—he yelled —“ sez Dewey, ‘ Howde-do !” ”’ 
—Larrence Porcher Hext 
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